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CHAPTER  I. 

PAN  OF  THE  DESERT. 

EVEX  to  a  high-flying  bird,  this  was  a 
country  to  be  passed  over  quickly. 
It  was  burned  and  brown,  littered 
with  fragments  of  rock,  ^whether  vast  or 
small,  as  if  the  refuse  had  been  tossed  here 
after  the  making  of  the  world.  A  passing 
shower  drenched  the  bald  knobs  of  a  range 
of  granite  hills  and  the  slant  morning  sun 
set  the  wet  rocks  aflame  \vith  light.  In  a 
short  time  the  hills  lost  their  halo  and 
resumed  their  brown.  The  moisture  evapo-. 
rated.  The  sun  rose  higher  and  looked 
sternly  across  the  desert  as  if  he  searched 
for  any  remaining  life  which  still  struggled 
for  existence  under  his  burning  course. 

And  he  found  life.  Hardy  cattle  moved 
singly  or  in  small  groups  and  browsed  on 
the  withered  bunch  grass.  Summer  scorched 
them,  winter  humped  their  backs  with  cold 
and  arched  up  their  bellies  with  famine, 
but  they  were  a  breed  schooled  through 
generations  for  this  fight  against  nature. 
In  this  junk-shop  of  the  world,  rattlesnakes 
were  rulers  of  the  soil.  Overhead  the  buz 
zards,  ominous  black  specks  pendent 
against  the  white-hot  sky,  ruled  the  air. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  human  beings 
could  live  in  this  rock  wilderness.  If  so, 
they  must  be  to  other  men  what  the  lean, 


hardy  cattle  of  the  hills  are  to  the  corn-fed 
stabled  beeves  of  the  States. 

Over  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  came  a 
whistling  which  might  have  been  attributed 
to  the  wind,  had  not  this  day  been  deathly 
calm.  It  was  fit  music  for  such  a  scene, 
for  it  seemed  neither  of  heaven  nor  earth, 
but  the  soul  of  the  great  god,  Pan,  come 
back  to  earth  to  charm  those  nameless 
rocks  with  his  wild,  sweet  piping.  It 
changed  to  harmonious  phrases  loosely  con 
nected.  Such  might  be  the  exultant  im 
provisations  of  a  master  violinist. 

A  great  wolf,  or  a  dog  as  tall  and 
rough-coated  as  a  wolf,  trotted  around  the 
hillside.  He  paused,  with  one  foot  lifted, 
and  lolling,  crimson  tongue,  as  he  scanned 
the  distance  and  then  turned  to  look  back 
in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  come. 
The  weird  music  changed  to  whistled  notes 
as  liquid  as  a  flute.  The  sound  drew  closer. 
A  horseman  rode  out  on  the  shoulder  and 
checked  his  mount.  One  could  not  choose 
him  at  first  glance  as  a  type  of  those  who 
fight  nature  in  a  region  where  the  ther 
mometer  moves  through  a  scale  of  a  hun 
dred  and  sixty  degrees  in  the  year  to  an 
accompaniment  of  cold-stabbing  winds  and 
sweltering  suns.  A  thin,  handsome  face 
with  large,  brown  eyes  and  vblack  hair,  a 
body  tall  but  rather  slenderly  made — he 
might  have  been  a  descendant  of  some  an- 
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cient  family  of  Norman  nobility;  but  could 
such  proud  gentry  be  found  riding  the 
desert  in  a  tall-crowned  sombrero  with 
chaps  on  his  legs  and  a  red  bandanna  hand 
kerchief  knotted  around  his  throat?  That 
first  glance  made  the  rider  seem  strangely 
out  of  place  in  such  surroundings.  One 
might  even  smile  at  the  contrast,  but  at  the 
second  glance  the  smile  would  fade,  and  at 
the  third,  it  would  be  replaced  with  a  stare 
of  interest.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  why 
one  respected  this  man,  but  after  a  time 
there  grew  a  suspicion  of  unknown  strength 
in  this  lone  rider,  strength  like  that  of  a 
machine  which  is  stopped,  but  only  needs 
a  spark  of  fire  to  plunge  it  into  irresistible 
action.  Strangely  enough,  the  youthful 
figure  seemed  in  tune  with  that  region  of 
mighty  distances,  with  that  white,  cruel 
sun,  with  that  bird  of  prey  hovering  high, 
high  in  the  air. 

It  required  some  study  to  guess  at  these 
qualities  of  the  rider,  for  they  were  such 
things  as  a  child  feels  more  readily  than  a 
grown  man;  but  it  needed  no  expert  to 
admire  the  horse  he  bestrode.  It  was  a 
statue  in  black  marble,  a  steed  fit  for  a 
Shah  of  Persia!  The  stallion  stood  barely 
fifteen  hands,  but  to  see  him  was  to  forget 
his  size.  His  flanks  shimmered  like  satin 
in  the  sun.  What  promise  of  power  in  the 
smooth,  broad  hips!  Only  an  Arab  poet 
could  run  his  hand  over  that  shoulder  and 
then  speak  properly  of  the  matchless  curve. 
Only  an  Arab  could  appreciate  legs  like 
thin  and  carefully  drawn  steel  below  the 
knees;  or  that  flow  of  tail  and  windy  mane; 
that  generous  breast  with  promise  of  the 
mighty  heart  within;  that  arched  neck; 
that  proud  head  with  the  pricking  ears,  wide 
forehead  and  muzzle,  which  might,  as  the 
sheik  said,  drink  from  a  pint  pot. 

A  rustling  like  dried  leaves  came  from 
among  the  rocks  and  the  hair  rose  bristling 
around  the  neck  of  the  wolflike  dog.  With 
outstretched  head  he  approached  the  rocks, 
sniffing,  then  stopped  and  turned  shining 
eyes  upon,  his  master,  who  nodded  and 
swung  from  the  saddle.  It  was  a  little 
uncanny,  this  silent  interchange  of  glances 
between  the  beast  and  the  man.  The  cause 
of  the  dog's  anxiety  was  a  long  rattler 
which  now  slid  out  from  beneath  a  boulder, 


and,  giving  its  harsh  warning,  coiled,  ready 
to  strike.  The  dog  backed  away,  but  in 
stead  of  growling  he  looked  to  the  man. 

Cowboys  frequently  practise  with  their 
revolvers  at  snakes,  but  one  of  the  pecu 
liarities  of  this  rider  was  that  he  carried 
no  gun,  neither  six-shooter  nor  rifle.  He 
drew  out  a  short  knife  which  might  be  used 
to  skin  a  beef  or  carve  meat,  though  cen- 
tainly  no  human  being  had  ever  used  such 
a  weapon  against  a  five-foot  rattler.  He 
stooped  and  rested  both  hands  on  his  thighs. 
His  feet  were  not  two  paces  from  the  poised 
head  of  the  snake.  As  if  marveling  at  this 
temerity,  the  big  rattler  tucked  back  his 
head  and  sounded  the  alarm  again.  In 
response  the  cowboy  flashed  his  knife  in 
the  sun.  Instantly  the  snake  struck,  but 
the  deadly  fangs  fell  a  few  inches  short  of 
the  riding  boots.  At  the  same  second  the 
man  moved.  No  eye  could  follow  the  leap 
of  his  hand  as  it  darted  down  and  fastened 
around  the  snake,  just  behind  the  head. 
The  long  brown  body  writhed  about  his 
wrist,  with  rattles  clashing.  He  severed 
the  head  deftly  and  tossed  the  twisting  mass 
back  on  the  rocks. 

Then,  as  if  he  had  performed  the  most 
ordinary  act,  he  rubbed  his  gloves  in  the 
sand,  cleansed  his  knife  in  a  similar  man 
ner,  and  stepped  back  to  his  horse.  Con 
trary  to  the  rules  of  horse-nature,  the 
stallion  had  not  flinched  at  sight  of  the 
snake,  but  actually  advanced  a  high-headed 
pace  or  two  with  his  short  ears  laid  flat 
on  his  neck  and  a  sudden  red  fury  in  his 
eyes.  He  seemed  to  watch  for  an  oppor 
tunity  to  help  his  master.  As  the  man 
approached,  after  killing  the  snake,  the 
stallion  let  his  ears  go  forward  again  and 
touched  his  nose  against  his  master's  shoul 
der.  When  the  latter  swung  into  the  saddle 
the  wolf-dog  came  to  his  side,  reared,  and 
resting  his  forefeet  on  the  stirrup  stared 
up  into  the  rider's  face.  The  man  nodded 
to  him,  whereat,  as  if  he  understood  a 
spoken  word,  the  dog  dropped  back  and 
trotted  ahead.  The  rider  touched  the  reins 
and  galloped  down  the  easy  slope.  The 
little  episode  had  given  the  effect  of  a  three- 
cornered  conversation.  Yet  the  man  had 
been  as  silent  as  the  animals. 

In  a  moment  he  was  lost  among  the  hills, 
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but  still  his  whistling  came  back,  fainter 
and  fainter,  until  it  was  merely  a  thrilling 
whisper  that  dwelt  in  the  air,  but  came 
from  no  certain  direction. 

His  course  lay  toward  a  road  which 
looped  whitely  across  the  hills.  The  road 
twisted  over  a  low  ridge  where  a  house 
stood  among  a  grove  of  cottomvoods  dense 
enough  and  tall  enough  to  break  the  main 
force  of  any  wind.  On  the  same  road,  a 
thousand  yards  closer  to  the  rider  of  the 
black  stallion',  was  Morgan's  place. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   PANTHER. 

IX  the  ranch-house  old  Joseph  Cumber 
land  frowned  on  the  floor  as  he  heard 

his  daughter  say:  "  It  isn't  right,  dad. 
I  never  noticed  it  before  I  went  away  to 
school,  but  since  I've  come  back  I  begin  to 
feel  that  it's  shameful  to  treat  Dan  in  this 
way." 

Her  eyes  brightened,  and  she  shook  her 
golden  head  for  emphasis.  Her  father 
watched  her  with  a  faintly  quizzical  smile 
and  made  no  reply.  The  dignity  of  owner 
ship  of  many  thousand  cattle  kept  the  old 
rancher's  shoulders  square,  and  there  was 
an  antique  gentility  about  his  thin  face 
with  its  white  goatee.  He  was  more  like  a 
quaint  figure  of  the  seventeenth  century 
than  a  successful  cattleman  of  the  twen 
tieth. 

"  It  is  shameful,  dad,"  she  went  on, 
encouraged  by  his  silence,  "  or  you  could 
tell  me  some  reason." 

"  Some  reason  for  not  letting  him  have  a 
gun?"  asked  the  rancher,  still  with  the 
quizzical  smile. 

••  Yes,  yes! "  she  said  eagerly,  "  and  some 
reason  for  treating  him  in  a  thousand  ways 
as  if  he  were  an  irresponsible  and  ungov 
ernable  boy." 

"  Why.  Kate,  gal,  you  have  tears  in  your 
eyes!" 

He  drew  her  to  a  stool  beside  him, 
holding  both  her  hands,  and  searched  her 
face  with  eyes  as  blue  and  almost  as  bright 
as  her  own.  "  How  does  it  come  that  you're 
so  interested  in  Dan?" 

"  Why,  dad,  dear,"  and  she  avoided  his 


gaze,  "  I've  always  been  interested  in  him. 
Haven't  we  grown  up  together?" 

"  Part  ways  you  have." 

••  And  haven't  we  been  always  just  like 
brother  and  sister?" 

"  You're  talkin'  a  little  more'n  sisterly, 
Kate." 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Aye,  aye!  \Vhat  do  I  mean!  And  now 
you're  all  red.  Kate,  I  got  an  idea  it's 
nigh  onto  time  to  let  Dan  start  on  his  way." 

He  could  not  have  found  a  surer  way  to 
drive  the  crimson  from  her  face  and  turn  it 
white  to  the  lips. 

"Dad!" 

"  Well,  Kate?" 

"You  wouldn't  send  Dan  away!" 

Before  he  could  answer  she  dropped  her 
head  against  his  shoulder  and  broke  into 
great  sobs.  He  stroked  her  head  with  his 
calloused,  sunburnt  hand,  and  his  eyes 
filmed  with  a  distant  gaze. 

"  I  might  have  knowed  it!"  he  said  over 
and  over  again.  "  I  might  have  knowed  it! 
Hush,  my  silly  gal." 

Her  sobbing  ceased  with  magic  sudden 
ness. 

"  Then  you  won't  send  him  away?" 

"  Listen  to  me  while  I  talk  to  you 
straight,"  said  Joe  Cumberland,  "  and  ac- 
cordin'  to  the  way  you  take  it  will  depend 
whether  Dan  goes  or  stays.  Will  you 
listen?" 

"  Dear  dad,  with  all  my  heart!" 

"Humph!"  he  grunted,  "that's  just 
what  I  don't  want.  This  what  I'm  goin' 
to  tell  you  is  a  queer  thing — a  mighty  lot 
like  a  fairy  tale,  maybe.  I've  kept  it  back 
from  you  years  an'  years,  thinkin'  you'd 
find  out  the  truth  about  Dan  for  yourself. 
But  bein'  so  close  to  him  has  made  you 
sort  of  blind,  maybe !  Xo  man  will  criticise 
his  own  hoss." 

"  Go  on,  tell  me  what  you  mean.  I  won't 
interrupt." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  frowning  to 
gather  his  thoughts. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  a  mule,  Kate?" 

"  Of  course!" 

"  Maybe  you've  noticed  that  a  mule  is 
just  as  strong  as  a  horse — " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  their  muscles  ain't  a  third  as  big." 
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"  Yes,  but  what  on  earth — 

"  Well,  Kate,  Dan  is  built  light  an'  yet 
he's  stronger  than  the  biggest  men  around 
here." 

"  Are  you  going  to  send  him  away  simply 
because  he's  strong?" 

"  It  doesn't  show  nothin',"  said  the  old 
man  gently,  "  savin'  that  he's  different  from 
the  regular  run  of  men — an'  I've  seen  a 
considerable  pile  of  men,  honey.  There's 
other  funny  things  about  Dan  maybe  you 
ain't  noticed.  Take  the  way  he  has  with 
bosses  an'  other  animals.  The  wildest  man- 
killin',  spur-hatin'  broncos  don't  put  up 
no  fight  when  them  long  legs  of  Dan  settle 
round  'em." 

"  Because  they  know  fightin'  won't  help 
them!" 

"  Maybe  so,  maybe  so,"  he  said  quietly. 
"  But  it's  kind  of  queer,  Kate,  that  after 
'most  a  hundred  men  on  the  best  bosses  in 
these  parts  had  ridden  in  relays  after  Satan 
an'  couldn't  lay  a  rope  on  him,  Dan  could 
jest  go  out  on  foot  with  a  halter  an'  come 
back  in  ten  days  leadin'  the  wildest  devil 
of  a  mustang  that  ever  hated  man." 

"  It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  do! "  she  said. 

Old  Cumberland  sighed,  and  then  shook 
his  head. 

"  It  shows  more'n  that,  honey.  There 
ain't  any  man  but  Dan  that  can  sit  the 
saddle  on  Satan.  If  Dan  should  die,  Satan 
wouldn't  be  no  more  use  to  other  men  than 
a  piece  of  haltered  lightnin'.  An'  then  tell 
me  how  Dan  got  hold  of  that  wolf,  Black 
Bart,  as  he  calls  him." 

"  It  isn't  a  wolf,  dad,"  said  Kate;  "  it's  a 
dog.  Dan  says  so  himself." 

"  Sure  he  says  so,"  answered  her  father. 
"  But  there  was  a  lone  wolf  prowlin'  round 
these  parts  for  a  considerable  time  an' 
raisin'  Cain  with  the  calves  an'  the  colts. 
An'  Black  Bart  comes  pretty  close  to  a 
description  of  the  lone  wolf.  Maybe  you 
remember  Dan  found  his  '  dog  '  lyin'  in  a 
gully  with  a  bullet  through  his  shoulder. 
If  he  was  a  dog  how'd  he  come  to  be  shot?" 

"  Some  brute  of  a  sheep  herder  may  have 
done  it.  What  could  it  prove?" 

"  It  only  proves  that  Dan  is  queer — 
powerful  queer!  Satan  an'  Black  Bart  are 
still  as  wild  as  they  ever  was,  except  that 
they  got  one  master.  An'  they  ain't  got  a 


thing  to  do  with  other  people.  Black 
Bart  'd  tear  the  heart  out  of  a  man  that 
so  much  as  patted  his  head." 

"  Why,"  she  cried,  "  he'll  let  me  do  any-- 
thing  with  him!" 

''Humph!"  said  Cumberland,  a  little 
baffled.  "  Maybe  that's  because  Dan  is  kind 
of  fond  of  you,  gal,  an'  he  has  sort  of  intro 
duced  you  to  his  pets,  damn  'em!  That's 
just  the  p'int!  How  is  he  able  to  make  his 
man-killers  act  sweet  with  you  an'  play  the 
devil  with  everybody  else?" 

"  It  wasn't  Dan  at  all,"  she  said  stoutly; 
"  and  he  isn't  queer.  Satan  and  Black  Bart 
let  me  do  what  I  want  with  them  because 
they  know  I  love  them  for  their  beauty  and 
their  strength." 

"  Let  it  go  at  that,"  growled  her  father. 
"  Kate,  you're  jest  like  your  mother  when 
it  comes  to  arguin'.  If  you  wasn't  my  little 
gal  I'd  say  you  was  plain  pig-headed.  But, 
look  here,  ain't  you  ever  felt  that  Dan  is 
what  I  call  him — different?  Ain't  you  ever 
seen  him  get  mad — jest  for  a  minute — an' 
watched  them  big  brown  eyes  of  his  get 
all  packed  full  of  yellow  light  that  chases  a 
chill  up  and  down  your  back  like  a  wrig- 
glin'  snake?" 

She  considered  this  statement  in  a  little 
silence. 

"  I  saw  him  kill  a  rattler  once,"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice.  '<  Dan  caught  him  behind 
the  head  after  he  had  struck.  He  did  it 
with  his  bare  hand!  I  almost  fainted. 
When  I  looked  again  he  had  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  snake.  It  was  —  it  was 
terrible!" 

She  turned  to  her  father  and  caught  him 
firmly  by  the  shoulders. 

"  Look  me  straight  in  the  eye,  dad,  and 
tell  me  just  what  you  mean?" 

"  Why,  Kate,"  said  the  wise  old  man, 
"  you're  beginnin'  to  see  for  yourself  what 
I'm  drivin'  at!  Haven't  you  got  somethin' 
else  right  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue?" 

"  There  was  one  day  that  I've  never  told 
you  about,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  looking 
away,  "  because  I  was  afraid  that  if  I  told 
you,  you'd  shoot  Black  Bart.  He  was 
gnawing  a  big  beef  bone  and  just  for  fun 
I  tried  to  take  it  away  from  him.  He'd 
been  out  on  a  long  trail  with  Dan,  and  he 
was  very  hungry.  When  I  put  my  hand  on 
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the  bone  he  snapped.  Luckily  I  had  a 
thick  glove  on,  and  he  merely  pinched  my 
wrist.  Also,  I  think  he  realized  what  he 
was  doing,  for  otherwise  he'd  have  cut 
through  the  glove,  as  if  it  had  been  paper. 
He  snarled  fearfully,  and  I  sprang  back 
with  a  cry.  Dan  hadn't  seen  what  hap 
pened,  but  he  heard  the  snarl  and  saw 
Black  Bart's  bared  teeth.  Then — oh,  it 
was  terrible!" 

She  covered  her  face. 

"  Take  your  time,  Kate,"  said  Cumber 
land  softly. 

"  '  Bart,'  called  Dan,"  she  went  on,  "  and 
there  was  such  anger  in  his  face  that  I 
think  I  was  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  the 
big  dog. 

"  Barit  turned  to  him  with  a  snarl  and 
bared  his  teeth.  When  Dan  saw  that,  his 
face  turned — I  don't  know  how  to  say  it!'' 

She  stopped  a  moment,  and  her  hands 
tightened. 

"  Back  in  his  throat  there  came  a  sound 
that  was  almost  like  the  snarl  of  Black 
Bart.  The  wolf-dog  watched  him  with  a 
terror  that  was  uncanny  to  see,  the  hair 
around  his  neck  fairly  on  end,  his  teeth 
still  bared,  and  his  growl  horrible. 

"  '  Dan!'  I  called,  '  don't  go  near  him!' 

"  I  might  as  well  have  called  out  to  a  ' 
whirlwind.  He  leaped.  Black  Bart  sprang 
to  meet  him  with  eyes  green  with  fear.  I 
heard  the  loud  click  of  his  teeth  as  he 
snapped — and  missed.  Dan  swerved  to  one 
side  and  caught  Black  Bart  by  the  throat 
and  drove  him  into  the  dust,  falling  with 
him. 

"  I  couldn't  move.  I  was  weak  with 
horror.  It  wasn't  a  struggle  between  a 
man  and  a  beast.  It  was  like  a  fight  be 
tween  a  panther  and  a  wolf.  Black  Bart 
was  fighting  hard,  but  fighting  hopelessly. 
Those  hands  were  settling  tighter  on  his 
throat.  His  big  red  tongue  lolled  out;  his. 
struggles  almost  ceased.  Then  Dan  hap 
pened  to  glance  at  me.  What  he  saw  in 
my  face  sobered  him.  He  got  up,  lifting 
the  dog  with  him,  and  flung  away  the  life 
less  weight  of  Bart.  He  began  to  brush  the 
dust  from  his  clothes,  looking  down  as  if 
he  were  ashamed.  He  asked  me  if  the  dog 
had  hurt  me  when  he  snapped.  I  could  not 
speak  for  a  moment.  Then  came  the  most 


horrible  part.  Black  Bart,  who  must  have 
been  nearly  killed,  dragged  himself  to  Dan 
on  his  belly,  choking  and  whining,  and 
licked  the  boots  of  his  master!" 

"  Then  you  do  know  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  Dan  is — different?" 

She  hesitated  and  blinked  as  if  she  were 
shutting  her  eyes  on  a  fact.  "  I  don't  know. 
I  know  that  he's  gentle  and  kind,  and  loves 
you  more  than  you  love  him."  Her  voice 
Ibroke  a  little.  "  Oh,  dad,  you  forget  the 
time  he  sat  up  with  you  for  five  days  and 
nights  when  you  got  sick  out  in  the  hills, 
and  how  he  barely  managed  to  get  you 
back  to  the  house  alive!" 

The  old  man  frowned  to  conceal  how 
greatly  he  was  moved. 

"  I  haven't  forgot  nothin',  Kate,"  he 
said,  "  an'  everythin'  is  for  his  own  good. 
Do  you  know  what  I've  been  try  in'  to  do 
all  these  years?" 

-  What?" 

"  I've  been  tryin'  to  hide  him  from  himr 
self!  Kate,  do  you  remember  how  I  found 
him?" 

"  I  was  too  little  to  know.  I've  heard  you 
tell  a  little  about  it.  He  was  lost  on  the 
range.  You  found  him  twenty  miles  south 
of  the  house." 

"Lost  on  the  range?"  repeated  her  father 
softly.  "  I  don't  think  he  could  ever  have 
been  lost.  To  a  hoss  the  corral  is  a  home. 
To  us  our  ranch  is  a  home.  To  Dan  Barry 
the  whole  mountain-desert  is  a  home!  This 
is  how  I  found  him:  It  was  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  when  the  wild  geese  was  honk- 
in'  as  they  flew  north.  I  was  ridin'  down 
a  gully  about  sunset  and  wishin'  that  I 
was  closer  to  the  ranch  when  I  heard  a 
funny,  wild  sort  of  whistlin'  that  didn't 
have  any  tune  to  it  that  I  recognized.  It 
gave  me  a  queer  feelin'.  It  made  me  think 
of  fairy  stories  an'  things  like  that!  Pretty 
soon  I  seen  a  figure  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
There  was  a  triangle  of  geese  away  up  over 
head  an'  the  boy  was  walkin'  along  lookin' 
up,  as  if  he  was  followin'  the  trail  of  the 
wild  geese. 

"  He  was  up  there  walkin'  between  the 
sunset  an'  the  stars,  with  his  head  bent 
back,  and  his  hands  stuffed  into  his  pockets, 
whistlin'  as  if  he  was  goin'  home  from 
school.  An'  such  whistlin'!" 
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"  Nobody  could  ever  whistle  like  Dan," 
she  said,  and  smiled. 

"  I  rode  up  to  him,  wonderin',''  went  on 
Cumberland. 

"  '  What  're  you  doin'  round  here?'  I 
says. 

"  Says  he,  lookin'  at  me  casual  like  over 
his  shoulder:  '  I'm  jest  takin'  a  stroll  an' 
whistlin'.  Does  it  bother  you,  mister?' 

"  '  It  doesn't  bother  me  none,'  says  I. 
1  Where  do  you  belong,  sonny?' 

"  '  Me?'  says  he,  lookin'  sort  of  surprised. 
*  Why,  I  belong  around  over  there ! '  An' 
he  waved  his  hand  careless  over  to  the 
settin'  sun. 

"  There  was  somethin'  about  him  that 
made  my  heart  swell  up  inside  of  me.  I 
looked  down  into  them  big  brown  eyes  and 
wondered — well,  I  don't  know  what  I  won 
dered;  but  I  remembered  all  at  once  that 
I  didn't  have  no  son. 

" '  Who's  your  folks?'  says  I,  gettin' 
more  and  more  curious. 

"  He  jest  looked  at  me  sort  of  bored. 

"  '  Where  does  your  folks  live  at?'  says  I. 

"  '  Oh,  they  live  around  here,'  says  he, 
an'  he  waved  his  hand  again,  an'  this  time 
over  toward  the  east. 

"  Says  I:  '  When  do  you  figure  on  reach- 
V  home?' 

"  '  Oh,  'most  any  day,'  says  he. 

"  An'  I  looked  around  at  them  brown, 
naked  hills  with  the  night  comin'  down 
over  them.  Then  I  stared  back  at  the  boy, 
an'  there  was  somethin'  that  come  up  in  me 
like  hunger.  You  see,  he  was  lost;  he  was 
alone;  the  queer  ring  of  his  whistlin'  was 
still  in  my  ears;  an'  I  couldn't  help  remem 
ber  in'  that  I  didn't  have  no  son. 

"  '  Then  supposin'  you  come  along  with 
me,'  says  I,  'an'  I'll  send  you  home  in  a 
buckboard  to-morrow.' 

"  So  the  end  of  it  was  me  ridin'  home 
with  the  little  kid  sittin'  up  before  me, 
whistlin'  his  heart  out!  When  I  got  him 
home  I  tried  to  talk  to  him  again.  He 
couldn't  tell  me,  or  he  wouldn't  tell  me 
where  his  folks  lived,  but  just  kept  wavin' 
his  hand  liberal  to  half  the  points  of  the 
compass.  An'  that's  all  I  know  of  where 
he  come  from.  I  done  all  I  could  to  find 
his  parents.  1  inquired  and  sent  letters  to 
every  rancher  within  a  hundred  miles.  I 


advertised  it  through  the  railroads,  but  they 
said  nobody  'd  yet  been  reported  lost.  He 
was  still  mine,  at  least  for  a  while,  an'  I 
was  terrible  glad. 

"  I  gave  the  kid  a  spare  room.  I  sat  up 
late  that  first  night  listening  to  the  wild 
geese  honkin'  away  up  in  the  sky  an'  won 
derin'  why  I  was  so  happy.  Kate,  that 
night  there  was  tears  in  my  eyes  when  I 
thought  of  how  that  kid  had  been  out  there 
on  the  hills  walkin'  along  so  happy  an' 
independent. 

"But  the  next  mornin'  he  was  gone.  I 
sent  my  cow-punchers  out  to  look  for  him. 

"  '  Which  way  shall  we  ride?'  they  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  why,  but '  I  thought  of 
the  wild  geese  that  Dan  had  seemed  to  be 
followin'. 

"  '  Ride  north,'  I  said. 

"  An'  sure  enough,  they  rode  north  an' 
found  him.  After  that  I  didn't  have  no 
trouble  with  him  about  runnin'  away — at 
least  not  during  the  summer.  An'  all  those 
months  I  kept  planning  how  I  would  take 
care  of  this  boy  who  had  come  wanderin' 
to  me.  It  seemed  like  he  was  sort  of  a  gift 
of  God  to  make  up  for  me  havin'  no  son. 
An'  everythin'  went  well  until  the  next  fall, 
when  the  geese  began  to  fly  south. 

"  Sure  enough,  that  was  when  Dan  ran 
away  again,  and  when  I  sent  my  cow- 
punchers  south  after  him,  thsy  found  him 
and  brought  him  back.  It  seemed  as  if 
they'd  brought  back  half  the  world  to  me 
when  I  seen  him.  But  I  saw  that  I'd  have 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  runnin'  away.  I  tried 
to  talk  to  him,  but  all  he'd  say  was  that 
he'd  better  be  movin'  on.  I  took  the  law 
in  my  hands  an'  told  him  he  had  to  be  disci 
plined.  So  I  started  thrashing  him  with  a 
quirt,  very  light.  He  took  it  as  if  he  didn't 
feel  the  whip  on  his  shoulders,  an'  he 
smiled.  But  there  came  up  a  yellow  light 
in  his  eyes  that  made  me  feel  as  if  a  man 
was  standin'  right  behind  me  with  a  bare 
knife  in  his  hand  an'  smilin'  jest  like  the 
kid  was  doin'.  Finally  I  simply  backed  out 
of  the  room,  an'  since  that  day  there  ain't 
been  man  or  beast  ever  has  put  a  hand  on 
Whistlin'  Dan.  To  this  day  I  reckon  he 
ain't  quite  forgiven  me." 

"  Why! "  she  cried.  "  I  have  never  heard 
him  mention  it." 
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"  That's  why  I  know  he's  not  forgotten 
it.  Anyway,  Kate,  I  locked  him  in  his 
room,  but  he  wouldn't  promise  not  to  run 
away.  Then  I  got  an  inspiration.  You 
was  jest  a  little  toddlin'  thing  then.  That 
day  you  was  cryin'  an  awful  lot,  an'  I 
suddenly  thought  of  puttin'  you  in  Dan's 
room.  I  did  it.  I  jest  unlocked  the  door 
quick  and  then  shoved  you  in  an'  locked 
it  again.  First  of  all  you  screamed  terrible 
hard.  I  was  afraid  maybe  you'd  hurt  your 
self  yellin'  that  way.  I  was  about  to  take 
you  out  again  when  all  at  once  I  heard  Dan 
start  whistlin'  and  pretty  quick  your  cryin' 
stopped.  I  listened  an'  wondered.  After 
that  I  never  had  to  lock  Dan  in  his  room. 
I  was  sure  he'd  stay  on  account  of  you. 
But  now,  honey,  I'm  gettin'  to  the  end  of 
the  story,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  give  you  the 
straight  idea  the  way  I  see  it. 

"  I've  watched  Dan  like — like  a  father, 
almost.  I  think  he  loves  me,  sort  of — but 
I've  never  got  over  being  afraid  of  him. 
You  see,  I  can't  forget  how  he  smiled  when 
I  licked  him!  But  listen  to  me,  Kate,  that 
fear  has  been  with  me  all  the  time — an'  it's 
the  only  time  I've  ever  been  afraid  of  any 
man.  It  isn't  like  being  scared  of  a  man, 
but  of  a  panther. 

"  Xow,  we'll  jest  nacherally  add  up  all 
the  points  we've  made  about  Dan  —  the 
queer  way  I  found  him  without  a  home  an' 
without  wantin'  one — that  strength  he  has 
that's  like  the  power  of  a  mule  compared 
with  a  horse — that  funny  control  he  has 
over  wild  animals  so  that  they  almost  seem 
to  know  what  he  means  when  he  simply 
looks  at  them — have  you  noticed  him  with 
Black  Bart  and  Satan?  Then  there's  the 
yellow  light  that  comes  in  his  eyes  when  he 
begins  to  get  real  mad — you  an'  me  have 
both  seen  it  only  once,  but  we  don't  want 
to  see  it  again!  More  than  this,  there's  the 
way  he  handles  either  a  knife  or  a  gun. 
He  hasn't  practised  much  with  shootin'- 
irons,  but  I  never  seen  him  miss  a  reasona 
ble  mark — or  an  unreasonable  one  for  that 
matter.  I've  spoke  to  him  about  it.  He 
said:  '  I  dunno  how  it  is.  I  don't  see  how 
a  feller  can  shoot  crooked.  It  jest  seems 
that  when  I  get  out  a  gun  there's  a  line 
drawn  from  the  barrel  to  the  thing  I'm 
shootur  at.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  pull  the 


trigger  —  almost  with  my  eyes  closed!' 
Xow,  Kate,  do  you  begin  to  see  what  these 
here  things  point  to?" 

"  Tell  me  what  you  see,"  she  said,  "  and 
then  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it  all." 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "  I  see  in  Dan  a 
man  who's  different  from  the  common  run 
of  us.  I  read  in  a  book  once  that  in  the 
ages  when  men  lived  like  animals  an'  had 
no  weapons  except  sticks  and  stones,  their 
muscles  must  have  been  two  or  three  times 
as  strong  as  they  are  now — more  like  the 
muscles  of  brutes.  An'  their  hearin',  an' 
their  sight,  an'  their  quickness,  an'  their 
endurance  was  about  three  times  more  than 
that  of  ordinary  men.  Kate,  I  think  that 
Dan  is  one  of  those  men  the  book  described ! 
He  knows  animals  because  he  has  all  the 
powers  that  they  have.  An'  I  know  from 
the  way  his  eyes  go  yellow  that  he  has 
the  fightin'  instinct  of  the  ancestors  of  man. 
So  far,  I've  kept  him  away  from  other  men. 
Which,  I  may  say,  is  the  main  reason  I 
bought  Dan  Morgan's  place  so's  to  keep 
fightin'  men  away  from  our  Whistlin'  Dan. 
So  I've  been  hidin'  him  from  himself.  You 
see,  he's  my  boy,  if  he  belongs  to  anybody. 
Maybe  when  time  goes  on  he'll  get  tame. 
But  I  reckon  not.  It's  like  taking  a  panther 
cub,  or  a  wolf  pup,  an'  tryin'  to  raise  it 
for  a  pet.  Some  day  it  gets  the  taste  of 
blood,  maybe  its  own  blood,  an'  then  it 
goes  mad  and  becomes  a  killer.  An'  that's 
what  I  fear,  Kate.  So  far  I've  kept  Dan 
from  ever  havin'  a  single  fight,  but  I  reckon 
the  day '11  come  when  some  one  '11  cross  him, 
an'  then  there'll  be  a  tornado  turned  loose 
that  11  jest  about  wreck  these  parts." 

Her  anger  had  grown  during  this  speech. 
Xow  she  rose. 

"  I  won't  believe  you,  dad,"  she  said. 
"I'd  sooner  trust  our  Dan  than  any  man 
alive.  I  don't  think  you're  right  in  a  single 
word!" 

"  I  was  sure  loco,"  sighed  Cumberland, 
"  to  ever  dream  of  convincin'  a  woman. 
Let  it  drop, ,  Kate.  We're  about  to  get  rid 
of  Morgan's  place,  an'  now  I  reckon  there 
won't  be  any  temptation  near  Dan.  We'll 
see  what  time  '11  do  for  him.  Let  the  thing 
drop  there.  Xrow,  I'm  goin'  over  to  the 
Bar  X  O  outfit  an'  I  won't  be  back  till  late 
to-night.  There's  only  one  thing  more.  I 
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told  Morgan  there  wasn't  to  be  any  gun 
play  in  his  place  to-day.  -If  you  hear  any 
shootin'  go  down  there  an'  remind  Morgan 
to  take  the  guns  off'n  the  men." 

Kate  nodded,  but  her  stare  traveled  far 
away,  and  the  thing  she  saw  was  the  yellow 
light  burning  in  the  eyes  of  Whistling  Dan. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SILENT   SHOOTS. 

IT  was  a  great  day  and  also  a  sad  one  for 
Morgan.  His  general  store  and  saloon 

had  been  bought  out  by  old  Joe  Cum 
berland,  who  declared  a  determination  to 
clear  up  the  landscape,  and  thereby  plunged 
the  cow-punchers  in  gloom.  They  partially 
forgave  Cumberland,  but  only  because  he 
was  an  old  man.  A  younger  reformer  would 
have  met  armed  resistance.  Morgan's  place 
was  miles  away  from  the  next  oasis  in  the 
desert,  and  the  closing  meant  dusty,  thirsty 
leagues  of  added  journey  to  every  man  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  word  "  neighbor 
hood,"  of  course,  covered  a  territory  fifty 
miles  square. 

If  the  day  was  very  sad  for  this  important 
reason,  it  was  also  very  glad,  for  rustling 
Morgan  advertised  the  day  of  closing  far 
and  wide,  and  his  most  casual  patrons 
dropped  all  business  to  attend  the  big  do 
ings.  A  long  line  of  buckboards  and  cattle 
ponies  surrounded  the  place.  Newcomers 
galloped  in  every  few  moments.  Most  of 
them  did  not  stop  to  tether  their  mounts, 
but  simply  dropped  the  reins  over  the 
heads  of  the  horses,  and  then  went  with 
rattling  spurs  and  slouching  steps  into  the 
saloon.  Every  man  was  greeted  by  a  shout, 
for  one  of  two  of  those  within  usually  knew 
him,  and  when  they  raised  a  cry  the  others 
joined  in  for  the-sake  of  good  fellowship. 
As  a  rule,  he  responded  by  ordering  every 
one  up  to  the  bar. 

One  man,  however,  received  no  more 
greeting  than  the  slamming  of  the  door 
behind  him.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  fel 
low  with  tawny  hair  and  a  little  smile  of 
habit  rather  than  mirth  upon  his  lips.  He 
had  ridden  up  on  a  strong  bay  horse,  a 
full  two  hands  taller  than  the  average 
cattle-pony,  and  with  legs  and  shoulders 


and  straight  back  that  unmistakably  told 
of  a  blooded  pedigree.  When  he  entered 
the  saloon  he  seemed  nowise  abashed  by 
the  silence,  but  greeted  the  turned  heads 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  good- 
natured:  "Howdy,  boys!" 

A  volley  of  greetings  replied  to  him,  for 
in  the  mountain-desert  men  cannot  be 
strangers  after  the  first  word. 

"  Line  up  and  hit  the  red-eye,"  he  went 
on,  and  leaning  against  the  bar  as  he  spoke, 
his  smile  spread  into  one  of  invitation. 

Except  for  a  few  groups  who  watched 
the  gambling  in  the  corners  of  the  big 
room,  there  was  a  general  movement  to 
ward  the  bar. 

"  And  make  it  a  tall  one,  boys,"  went 
on  the  genial  stranger.  "  This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  irrigated  Morgan's  place,  and 
from  what  I  have  heard  to-day  about  the 
closing  I  suppose  it  will  be  the  last  time. 
So  here's  to  you,  Morgan!" 

And  he  waved  his  glass  toward  the  bar 
tender.  His  voice  was  well-modulated  and 
his  enunciation  bespoke  education.  This, 
in  connection  with  his  careful  clothes  and 
rather  modish  riding-boots,  might  have  giv 
en  him  the  reputation  of  a  dude,  had  it 
not  been  for  several  other  essential  details 
of  his  appearance. 

His  six-gun  hung  so  low  that  he  would 
scarcely  have  to  raise  his  hand  to  grasp 
the  butt.  He  held  his  whisky-glass  in  his 
left  hand,  and  the  right,  which  rested  care 
lessly  on  his  hip,  was  deeply  sunburnt,  as 
if  he  rarely  wore  a  glove.  Moreover,  his 
eyes  were  marvelously  direct,  and  they 
lingered  a  negligible  space  as  they  touched 
on  each  man  in  the  room.  All  of  this  the 
cattlemen  noted  instantly.  What  they  did 
not  see  on  account  of  his  veiling  fingers 
was  that  he  poured  only  a  few  drops  of  the 
liquor  into  his  glass. 

In  the  mean  time  another  man  who  had 
never  before  "  irrigated  "  at  Morgan's  place 
rode  up.  His  mount,  like  that  of  the 
tawny-haired  rider,  was  considerably  larger 
and  more  finely  built  than  the  common 
range-horse.  In  three  days  of  hard  work 
a  cattle-pony  might  wear  down  these 
blooded  animals,  but  would  find  it  impos 
sible  to  either  overtake  or  escape  them  in 
a  straight  run. 
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The  second  stranger,  short  -  legged, 
barrel-chested,  and  with  a  scrub  of  black 
beard,  entered  the  barroom  while  the  crowd 
was  still  drinking  the  health  of  Morgan. 
He  took  a  corner  chair,  pushed  back  his 
hat  until  a  mop  of  hair  fell  down  his  fore 
head,  and  began  to  roll  a  cigarette.  The 
man  of  the  tawny  hair  occupied  the  next 
seat. 

"  Seems  to  be  quite  a  party,  stranger," 
said  the  tall  fellow  nonchalantly. 

"Sure,"  growled  he  of  the  black  beard, 
and  after  a  moment  he  added:  "  Been 
out  on  the  trail  long,  pardner?" 

"  Hardly  started." 

"  So'm  I." 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  got  a  lot  of 
hard  riding  before  me." 

"  So've  I." 

"  And  some  long  riding,  too." 

Perhaps  it  was  because  he"  turned  his 
head  suddenly  toward  the  light,  but  a  glint 
seemed  to  come  in  the  eyes  of  the  bearded 
man. 

"  Long  rides,"  he  said  more  amiably, 
"  are  sure  hell  on  bosses." 

"  And  on  men,  too,"  nodded  the  other, 
and  tilted  back  in  his  chair. 

The  bearded  man  spoke  again,  but 
though  a  dozen  cow-punchers  were  close 
by  no  one  heard  his  voice  except  the  man 
at  his  side.  One  side  of  his  face  remained 
perfectly  immobile,  and  his  eyes  stared 
straight  before  him  drearily  while  he 
whispered  from  a  corner  of  his  mouth: 
"  How  long  do  you  stay,  Lee?" 

"  Noon,"  said  Lee. 

Once  more  the  shorter  man  spoke  in 
the  manner  which  is  learned  in  a  peniten 
tiary:  "  Me,  too.  We  must  be  slated  for 
the  same  ride,  Lee.  Do  you  know  what  it 
is?  It's  nearly  noon,  and  the  chief  ought 
to  be  here." 

There  was  a  loud  greeting  for  a  new 
comer,  and  Lee  took  advantage  of  the  noise 
to  say  quite  openly: 

"  If  Silent  said  he'll  come,  he'll  be  here. 
But  I  say  he's  crazy  to  come  to  a  place 
full  of  range-riders,  Bill." 

"  Take  it  easy,"  responded  Bill.  "  This 
hang-out  is  away  off  our  regular  beat.  No- 
body  '11  know  him." 

"  His  hide  is  his  own,  and  he  can  do 


what    he   wants   with    it,"    said   Lee.     "  I 
warned  him  before." 

"  Shut  up,"  murmured  Bill.  "  Here's 
Jim  now,  and  Hal  Purvis  with  him!" 

Through  the  door  strode  a  great  figure 
before  whom  the  throng  at  the  bar  gave 
way  as  water  rolls  back  from  the  tall  prow 
of  a  ship.  In  his  wake  went  a  little  man 
with  a  face  dried  and  withered  by  the  sun, 
and  small  bright  eyes  which  moved  con 
tinually  from  side  to  side.  Lee  and  Bill 
discovered  their  thirst  at  the  same  time,  and 
made  toward  the  newcomers. 

They  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  them. 
The  large  man  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
bar,  his  elbows  spread  out  on  it,  so  that 
there  was  a  little  space  left  on  either  side 
of  him.  No  one  cared  to  press  too  close 
to  this  somber-faced  giant.  Purvis  stood 
before  him,  and  Lee  and  Bill  were  instant 
ly  at  his  side.  The  two  leaned  on  the  bar 
facing  him,  yet  the  four  did  not  seem  to 
make  a  group  set  apart  from  the  rest. 

"  Well?"  asked  Lee. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  when  we're  on 
the  road,"  said  Jim  Silent.  "  Plenty  of 
time,  Haines." 

"  Who'll  start  first?"  asked  Bill. 

"  You  can,  Kilduff,"  said  the  other.  "  Go 
straight  north,  and  go  slow.  Then  Haines 
will  follow  you.  Purvis  next.  I  come  last 
because  I  got  here  last.  There  ain't  any 
hurry.  What's  this  here?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  seen  it!"  called  an  angry 
voice  from  a  corner. 

"  You  must  of  been  drunk  an'  seen  dou 
ble,  partner,"  drawled  the  answer. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  first  man,  '•  I'm 
\villin'  to  take  that  any  way  you  mean  it!" 

"  An'  I'm  willin',"  said  the  other,  "  that 
you  should  take  it  any  way  you  damn 
please." 

Every  one  in  the  room  was  grave  except 
Jim  Silent  and  his  three  companions,  who 
were  smiling  grimly. 

"  By  God,  Jack,"  said  the  first  man 
with  ominous  softness,  "I'll  take  a  lot  from 
you,  but  when  it  comes  to  doubtin'  my 
word—" 

Morgan,  with  popping  eyes  and  a  very 
red  face,  slapped  his  hand  on  the  bar  and 
vaulted  over  it  with  more  agility  than  his 
plumpness  warranted.  He  shouldered  hi§ 
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way  hurriedly  through  the  crowd  to  the 
rapidly  widening  circle  around  the  two  dis 
putants.  They  stood  with  their  right  hands 
resting  with  rigid  fingers  low  down  on  their 
hips,  and  their  eyes,  fixed  on  each  other, 
forgot  the  rest  of  the  world.  Morgan  burst 
in  between  them. 

"  Look  here,"  he  thundered,  "  it's  only 
by  way  of  a  favor  that  I'm  lettin'  you  boys 
wear  shootin '-irons  to-day,  because  I  prom 
ised  old  Cumberland  there  wouldn't  be  no 
fuss.  If  you  got  troubles  there's  enough 
room  for  you  to  settle  them  out  in  the 
hills,  but  there  ain't  none  at  all  in  here!" 

The  gleam  went  out  of  their  eyes  like 
four  candles  snuffed  by  the  wind.  Ob 
viously  they  were  both  glad  to  have  the 
tension  broken.  Mike  wiped  his  forehead 
with  a  rather  unsteady  hand. 

"  I  ain't  huntin'  for  no  special  brand  of 
trouble,"  he  said,  "  but  Jack  has  been  rid- 
in'  the  red-eye  pretty  hard  and  it's  got 
into  that  dried-up  bean  he  calls  his  brain." 

"  Say,  partner,"  drawled  Jack,  "  I  ain't 
drunk  enough  of  the  hot  stuff  to  make  me 
fall  for  the  line  you've  been  handing  out." 

He  turned  to  Morgan. 

"  Mike,  here,  has  been  tryin'  to  make  me 
believe  that  he  knew  a  feller  who  could  drill 
a  dollar  at  twenty  yards  every  time  it  was 
tossed  up." 

The  crowd  laughed,  Morgan  loudest  of 
all. 

"  Did  you  anyways  have  Whistlin'  Dan 
in  mind?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  said  Mike,  "  an'  I  didn't 
say  this  here  man  I  was  talkin'  about  could 
drill  them  every  time.  But  he  could  do  it 
two  times  out  of  four." 

"  Mike,"  said  Morgan,  and  he  softened 
his  disbelief  with  his  smile  and  the  good- 
natured  clap  on  the  shoulder,  "  you  sure 
must  of  been  drinkin'  when  you  seen  him 
do  it.  I  allus  allow  Whistlin'  Dan  could 
do  that  an'  more,  but  he  ain't  human  with 
a  gun." 

"  How  d'you  know?"  asked  Jack.  "  I 
ain't  ever  seen  him  packin'  a  six-gun." 

"  Sure  you  ain't,"  answered  Morgan, 
"  but  I  haVe,  an'  I  seen  him  use  it,  too. 
It  was  jest  sort  of  by  chance  I  saw  it." 

"  Well,"  argued  Mike  anxiously,  "  then 
you  allow  it's  possible  if  Whistlin'  Dan  can 


do  it.  An'  I  say  I  seen  a  chap  who  could 
turn  the  trick." 

"  An'  who  in  hell  is  this  Whistlin'  Dan?" 
asked  Jim  Silent. 

"  He's  the  man  that  caught  Satan  an' 
rode  him,"  answered  a  bystander. 

"  Some  man  if  he  can  ride  the  devil," 
laughed  Lee  Haines. 

"  I  mean  the  black  mustang  that  ran 
wilfl  around  here  for  a  couple  of  years. 
Some  people  tell  tales  about  him  being  a 
wonder  with  a  gun.  But  Morgan's  the 
only  one  who  claims  to  have  seen  him 
work." 

"  Maybe  you  did  see  it,  and  maybe  you 
didn't,"  Morgan  was  saying  to  Mike  non- 
committally,  "  but  there's  some  pretty  fair 
shots  in  this  room,  which  I'd  lay  fifty  bucks 
no  man  here  could  hit  a  dollar  with  a  six- 
gun  at  twenty  paces." 

"While  they're  arguin',"  said  Bill  Kil- 
duff,  "  I  reckon  I'll  hit  the  trail." 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  grinned  Jim  Silent, 
"an'  watch  me  have  some  fun  with  these 
short-horns." 

He  spoke  more  loudly:  "  Are  you  mak- 
in'  that  bet  for  the  sake  of  arguin',  partner, 
or  do  you  calculate  to  back  it  up  with  cold 
cash?" 

Morgan  whirled  upon  him  with  a  scowl. 
"  I  ain't  pulled  a  bluff  in  my  life  that  I 
can't  back  up!"  he  said  sharply. 

"Well,"  said  Silent,  "I  ain't  so  flush 
that  I'd  turn  down  fifty  bucks  when  a  kind 
Christian  soul,  as  the  preachers  say,  slides 
it  into  my  glove.  Not  me.  Lead  out  the 
dollar,  pal,  an'  kiss  it  farewell!" 

"Who'll  hold  the  stakes?"  asked  Mor 
gan. 

"  Let  your  friend  Mike,"  said  Jim  Silent 
carelessly,  and  he  placed  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  in  the  hands  of  the  Irishman. 

Morgan  followed  suit.  The  crowd  hur 
ried  outdoors. 

A  dozen  bets  were  laid  in  as  many  sec 
onds.  Most  of  the  men  wished  to  place 
their  money  on  the  side  of  Morgan,  but 
there  were  not  a  few  who  stood  willing  to 
risk  coin  on  Jim  Silent,  stranger  though 
he  was.  Something  in  his  unflinching  eye, 
his  stern  face,  and  the  nerveless  surety  of 
his  movements  commanded ,  their  trust. 

"  How  do  you  stand,  Jim?"  asked  Lee 
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Haines  anxiously.  "  Is  ft  a  safe  bet?  I've 
nevej  seen  you  try  a  mark  like  this  one!" 

"  It  ain't  safe,"  said  Silent,  "  because  I 
ain't  mad  enough  to  shoot  my  best;  but 
it's  about  an  even  draw.  Take  your  pick." 

••  Not  me,"  said  Haines.  ''  If  you  had 
ten  chances  instead  of  one  I  might  stack 
some  coin  on  you.  If  the  dollar  were  sta 
tionary  I  know  you  could  do  it,  but  a 
moving  coin  looks  pretty  small." 

"  Here  you  are,"  called  Morgan,  who 
stood  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces.  "  Are 
you  ready?" 

Silent  whipped  out  his  revolver  and 
poised  it.  "  Let  'er  go!" 

The  coin  whirled  in  the  air.  Silent  fired 
as  it  commenced  to  fall;  it  landed  un 
touched. 

"  As  a  kind  Christian  soul,"  said  Mor 
gan  sarcastically,  "  I  ain't  in  your  class, 
stranger.  Charity  always  sort  of  interests 
me  when  I'm  on  the  receivin'  end!" 

The  crowd  chuckled,  and  the  sound  in 
furiated  Silent. 

"  Don't  go  back  jest  yet,  partners,"  he 
drawled.  "  Mr.  Morgan,  I  got  one  hun 
dred  bones  which  holler  that  I  can  plug 
that  dollar  the  second  try." 

"  Boys,"  grinned  Morgan,  "  I'm  leavin' 
you  to  witness  that  I  hate  to  do  it,  but 
business  is  business.  Here  you  are!" 

The  coin  whirled  again.  Silent,  with  his 
lips  pressed  into  a  straight  line  and  his 
brows  drawn  dark  over  his  eyes,  waited 
until  the  coin  reached  the  height  of  its  rise, 
and  then  fired — missed — fired  again,  and 
sent  the  coin  spinning  through  the  air  in 
a  flashing  semicircle. 

It  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  gun-play.  In 
the  midst  of  the  clamor  of  applause  Silent 
strode  toward  Morgan  with  his  hand  out 
stretched. 

"  After  all,"  he  said,  "  I  knowed  you 
wasn't  really  hard  of  heart.  It  only  need 
ed  a  little  time  and  persuasion  to  make  you 
dig  for  coin  when  I  pass  the  box." 

Morgan,  red  of  face  and  scowling,  hand 
ed  over  his  late  winnings  and  his  own 
stakes. 

"  It  took  you  two  shots  to  do  it,"  he 
said,  "an'  if  I  wanted  to  argue  the  p'int 
maybe  you  wouldn't  walk  off  with  the 
coin." 


"  Partner,"  said  Silent  Jim  gently,  "  I 
got  a  wander  in'  hunch  that  you're  showin' 
a  pile  of  brains  by  not  arguin'  this  here 
p'int!" 

There  followed  that  little  hush  of  ex 
pectancy  which  precedes  trouble,  but  Mor 
gan,  after  a  glance  at  the  set  lips  of  his 
opponent,  swallowed  his  wrath. 

"  I  s'pose  you'll  tell  how  you  did  this  to 
your  kids  when  you're  eighty,"  he  said 
scornfully,  "  but  around  here,  stranger, 
they  don't  think  much  of  it.  Whistlin' 
Dan  " — he  paused,  as  if  to  calculate  how 
far  he  could  safely  exaggerate — "  Whistlin' 
Dan  can  stand  with  his  back  to  the  coins, 
an'  when  they're  thrown  he  drills  four 
dollars  easier  than  you  did  one — an'  he 
wouldn't  waste  three  shots  on  one  dollar. 
He  ain't  so  extravagant!" 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SOMETHING   YELLOW. 

THE  crowd  laughed  again  at  the  ex 
citement  of  Morgan,  and  Silent's 
mirth  was  particularly  loud  and  long. 

"  An'  if  you're  still  bent  on  charity,"  he 
said  at  last,  "  maybe  we  could  find  some- 
thin'  else  to  lay  a  bet  on!" 

"Anything  you  name!"  said  Morgan 
hotly. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Silent,  "  that  you're 
some  rider,  eh?" 

"  I  c'n  get  by  with  most  of  'em." 

"  Yeh — I  suppose  you  never  pulled 
leather  in  your  life?" 

"  Not  any  boss  that  another  man  could 
ride  straight  up." 

"  Is  that  so?  Well,  partner,  you  see  that 
roan  over  there?" 

"  That  tall  horse?" 

"  You  got  him.  You  c'n  win  back  that 
hundred  if  you  stick  on  his  back  two  min 
utes.  D'you  take  it?" 

Morgan  hesitated  a  moment.  The  big 
roan  was  footing  it  nervously  here  and 
there,  sometimes  throwing  up  his  head  sud 
denly  after  the  manner  of  a  horse  of  bad 
temper.  However,  the  loss  of  that  hundred 
dollars  and  the  humiliation  which  accompa 
nied  it  weighed  heavily  on  the  saloon  own 
er's  mind. 
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"  I'll  take  you,"  he  said. 

A  high,  thrilling  whistle  came  faintly 
from  the  distance. 

"That  fellow  on  the  black  horse  down 
the  road,"  said  Lee  Hames,  "  I  guess  he's 
the  one  that  can  hit  the  four  dollars?  Ha, 
ha,  ha!" 

"  Sure, ""grinned  Silent;  "listen  to  his 
whistle!  We'll  see  if  we  can  drag  another 
bet  out  of  the  barkeep  if  the  roan  doesn't 
hurt  him  too  bad.  Look  at  him  now!"  • 

Morgan  was  having  a  bad  time  getting 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  for  the  roan  reared 
and  plunged.  Finally  two  men  held  his 
head  and  the  saloon  keeper  swung  into 
the  saddle.  There  was  a  little  silence.  The 
roan,  as  if  doubtful  that  he  could  really 
have  this  new  burden  on  his  back,  and  still 
fearful  of  the  rope  which  had  been  lately 
tethering  him,  went  a  few  short,  prancing 
steps,  and  then,  feeling  something  akin  to 
freedom,  reared  straight  up,  snorting.  The 
crowd  yelled  with  delight,  and  the  sound 
sent  the  roan  back  to  all  fours  and  racing 
down  the  road. 

He  stopped  with  braced  feet,  and  Mor 
gan  lurched  forward  on  the  neck,  yet  he 
stuck  to  his  seat  gamely.  Whistling  Dan 
was  not  a  hundred  yards  away. 

Morgan  yelled  and  swung  the  quirt.  The 
response  of  the  roan  was  another  race  down 
the  road  at  terrific  speed,  despite  the  pull 
of  Morgan  on  the  reins.  Just  as  the  run 
ning  horse  reached  Whistling  Dan,  he 
stopped  as  short  as  he  had  done  before, 
but  this  time  with  an  added  buck  and  a 
sidewise  lurch  all  combined,  which  gave 
the  effect  of  snapping  a  whip — and  poor 
Morgan  was  whirled  from  the  saddle  like 
a  stone  from  a  sling. 

The  crowd  waved  their  hats  and  yelled 
with  delight. 

"Look  out!"  yelled  Jim  Silent.  "Grab 
the  reins!" 

But  though  Morgan  made  a  valiant  ef 
fort,  the  roan  easily  swerved  past  him  and 
went  racing  down  the  road. 

"My  God!"  groaned  Silent.  "He's 
gone!" 

"Saddles!"  called  some  one.  "We'll 
catch  him!" 

"Catch  hell!"  answered  Silent  bitterly. 
"  There  ain't  a  hoss  on  earth  that  can 


catch  him — an'  now  that  he  ain't  got  the 
weight  of  a  rider  he'll  run  away  from  the 
wind!" 

"  Anyway,  there  goes  Dan  on  Satan  after 
him!" 

"  No  use!  The  roan  ain't  carryin'  a 
thing  but  the  saddle." 

"  Satan  never  seen  the  day  he  could 
make  the  roan  eat  dust,  anyway." 

"Look  at  'em  go,  boys!" 

"  There  ain't  no  use,"  said  Jim  Silent 
sadly.  "  He'll  wind  his  black  for  nothin' — 
an'  I've  lost  the  best  hoss  on  the  ranges!" 

"  I  believe  him,"  whispered  one  man  to  a 
neighbor,  "  because  I've  got  an  idea  that 
hoss  is  Red  Peter  himself!" 

His  companion  stared  at  him  agape. 

"  Red  Pete!"  he  said.  "  Why,  pal,  that's 
the  hoss  that  Silent—" 

"  Maybe  it  is,  an'  maybe  it  ain't.  But 
why  should  we  ask  too  many  questions?" 

"  Let  the  marshals  tend  to  him.  He 
ain't  never  troubled  this  part  of  the  range." 

"  Anyway,  I'm  going  to  remember  his 
face.  If  it's  really  Jim  Silent,  I  got  some 
thing  that's  worth  tellin'  to  my  kids  when 
they  grow  up." 

They  both  turned  and  looked  at  the  tall 
man  with  an  uncomfortable  awe.  The  rest 
of  the  crowd  swarmed  into  the  road  to 
watch  the  race. 

The  black  stallion  was  handicapped 
many  yards  at  the  start  before  Dan  could 
swing  him  around,  after  the  roan  darted 
past  with  poor  Morgan  in  ludicrous  pursuit. 
Moreover,  the  roan  had  the  inestimable  ad 
vantage  of  an  empty  saddle.  Yet  Satan 
leaned  to  his  work  with  a  stout  heart. 
There  was  no  rock  and  pitch  to  his  gait, 
no  jerk  and  labor  to  his  strides.  Those 
smooth  shoulders  were  corded  now  with  a 
thousand  lines  where  the  steel  muscles 
whipped  to  and  fro. 

His  neck  stretched  out  a  little — his  ears 
laid  back  along  the  neck — his  whole  body 
settled  gradually  and  continually  down  as 
his  stride  lengthened.  Whistling  Dan  was 
leaning  forward  so  that  his  body  would 
break  less  wind.  He  laughed  low  and  soft 
as  the  air  whirred  into  his  face,  and  now 
and  then  he  spoke  to  his  horse,  no  yell  of 
encouragement,  but  a  sound  hardly  louder 
than  a  whisper.  There  was  no  longer  a 
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horse  and  rider — the  two  had  become  one 
creature — a  centaur — the  body  of  a  horse 
and  the  mind  of  a  man. 

For  a  time  the  roan  increased  his  ad 
vantage,  but  quickly  Satan  began  to  hold 
him  even,  and  then  gain.  First  inch  by 
inch,  then  at  every  stride  the  distance  be 
tween  them  diminished.  No  easy  task. 
The  great  roan  had  muscle,  heart,  and  that 
empty  saddle;  as  well,  perhaps,  as  a 
thought  of  the  free  ranges  which  lay  before 
him  and  liberty  from  the  accursed  thrall- 
dom  of  the  bit  and  reins  and  galling  spurs. 
What  he  lacked  was  that  small  whispering 
voice — that  hand  touching  lightly  now  and 
then  on  his  neck — that  thrill  of  generous 
sympathy  which  passes  between  horse  and 
rider. 

He  lost  ground  steadily  and  more  and 
more  rapidly.  Now  the  outstretched  black 
head  was  at  his  tail,  now  at  his  flank,  now 
at  his  girth,  now  at  his  shoulder,  now  they 
raced  nose  and  nose.  Whistling  Dan  shift 
ed  in  the  saddle.  His  left  foot  took  the 
opposite  stirrup.  His  right  leg  swung  free. 

The  big  roan  swerved — the  black,  in 
response  to  a  word  from  his  rider,  followed 
the  motion — and  then  the  miracle  hap 
pened.  A  shadow  plunged  through  the  air; 
a  weight  thudded  on  the  saddle  of  the  roan ; 
an  iron  hand  jerked  back  the  reins. 

Red  Pete  hated  men  and  feared  them, 
but  this  new  weight  on  his  back  was  dif 
ferent.  It  was  not  the  pressure  on  the 
reins  which  urged  him  to  slow  up;  he  had 
the  bit  in  his  teeth,  and  no  human  hand 
could  pull  down  his  head ;  but  into  the 
blind  love,  blind  terror,  blind  rage  which 
makes  up  the  consciousness  of  a  horse 
entered  a  force  which  he  had  never  known 
before. 

He  realized  suddenly  that  it  was  folly  to 
attempt  to  throw  off  this  clinging  burden. 
He  might  as  well  try  to  jump  out  of  his 
skin.  His  racing  stride  shortened  to  a  halt 
ing  gallop,  this  to  a  sharp  trot,  and  in  a 
moment  more  he  was  turned  and  headed 
back  for  Morgan's  place. 

The  black,  who  had  followed,  turned  at 
the  same  time  like  a  dog  and  followed  with 
jouncing  bridle-reins.  Black  Bart,  with 
lolling  red  tongue,  ran  under  his  head,  look 
ing  up  to  the  stallion  now  and  again  with  a 


comical  air  of  proprietorship,  as  if  he  were 
showing  the  way. 

It  was  very  strange  to  Red  Pete.  He 
pranced  sidewise  a  little  and  shook  his  head 
up  and  down  in  an  effort  to  regain  his 
former  temper,  but  that  iron  hand  kept  his 
nose  down  now,  and  that  quiet  voice  sound 
ed  above  him — no  cursing,  no  raking  of 
sharp  spurs  to  torture  his  tender  flanks, 
no  whir  of  the  quirt,  but  a  calm  voice  of 
authority  and  understanding. 

Red  Pete  broke  into  an  easy  canter,  and 
in  this  fashion  they  came  up  to  Morgan's 
in  the  road.  Red  Pete  snorted  and  started 
to  shy,  for  he  recognized  the  clumsy, 
bouncing  weight  which  had  insulted  his 
back  not  long  before;  but  this  quiet-voiced 
master  reassured  him,  and  he  came  to  a 
halt. 

"  That  red  devil  cost  me  a  hundred 
bones  and  all  the  skin  on  my  knees," 
groaned  Morgan,  "  and  I  can  hardly  walk. 
Damn  his  eyes!  But,  say,  Dan  " — and  his 
eyes  glowed  with  an  admiration  which 
made  him  momentarily  forget  his  pains — 
"  that  was  some  circus  stunt  you  done 
down  the  road  there — that  changin'  of 
saddles  on  the  run.  I  never  seen  the  equal 
of  it!" 

"  If  you  got  hurt  in  the  fall,"  said  Dan 
quietly,  overlooking  the  latter  part  of  the 
speech,  "  why  don't  you  climb  onto  Satan? 
He'll  take  you  back." 

Morgan  laughed. 

"  Say,  kid,  I'd  take  a  chance  with  Sa 
tan,  but  there  ain't  any  hospital  for  fools 
handy." 

"  Go  ahead.  He  won't  stir  a  foot. 
Steady,  Satan!" 

"All  right,"  said  Morgan.  "  Every  step 
is  sure  like  pullin'  teeth!" 

He  ventured  closer  to  the  black  stallion, 
but  was  stopped  short.  Black  Bart  was 
suddenly  changed  to  a  green-eyed  devil,  his 
hair  bristling  around  his  shoulders,  his 
teeth  bared,  and  a  snarl  that  came  from 
the  heart  of  a  killer.  Satan  also  greeted 
his  proposed  rider  with  ears  laid  flat  back 
on  his  neck  and  a  quivering  anger. 

"  If  I'm  goin'  to  ride  Satan,"  declared 
Morgan,  "  I  got  to  shoot  the  dog  first  and 
then  blindfold  the  hoss." 

"  No,  you  don't,"  said  Dan.    "  No  one 
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else  has  ever  had  a  seat  on  Satan,  but  I 
got  an  idea  he'll  make  an  exception  for  a 
sort  of  temporary  cripple.  Steady,  Jp>y- 
Here,  you,  Bart,  come  over  here  an'  Keep 
your  face  shut!" 

The  'dog,  after  a  glance  at  his  master, 
moved  reluctantly  away,  keeping  his  eyes 
upon  Morgan.  Satan  backed  away  with  a 
snort.  He  stopped  at  the  command  of  Dan, 
but  when  Morgan  laid  a  hand  on  the  bridle 
and  spoke  to  him  he  trembled  with  fear  and 
anger.  The  saloon  keeper  turned  away. 

"  Thankin'  you  jest  the  same,  Dan,"  he 
said,  "  I  think  I  c'n  walk  back.  I'd  as 
soon  ride  a  tame  tornado  as  that  hoss." 

He  limped  on  down  the  road,  with  Dan 
riding  beside  him.  Black  Bart  slunk  at 
his  heels,  sniffing. 

"  Dan,  I'm  goin'  to  ask  you  a  favor — 
an'  a  big  one.  Will  you  do  it  for  me?" 

"  Sure,"  said  Whistling  Dan;  "  anything 
I  can." 

"  There's  a  skunk  down  there  with  a  bad 
eye  an'  a  gun  that  jumps  out  of  its  leather 
like  it  had  a  mind  of  its  own.  He  picked 
me  for  fifty  bucks  by  nailing  a  dollar  I 
tossed  up  at  twenty  yards.  Then  he  gets  a 
hundred  because  I  couldn't  ride  this  hoss 
of  his.  Which  he's  made  a  ..plumb  fool  of 
me,  Dan.  Now,  I  was  tellin'  him  about  you 
— maybe  I  was  sort  of  exaggeratin' — an'  I 
said  you  could  have  your  back  turned  when 
the  coins  was  tossed  an'  then  pick  off  four 
dollars  before  they  hit  the  ground.  I  made 
it  a  bit  high,  Dan?" 

His  eyes  were  wistful. 

"Nick  four  round  boys  before  they  hit 
the  dust?"  said  Dan.  "  Maybe  I  could;  I 
don't  know.  I  can't  try  it,  anyway,  Mor 
gan,  because  I  told  Dad  Cumberland  I'd 
never  pull  a  gun  while  there  was  a  crowd 
aroun'." 

Morgan  sighed;  he  hesitated;  and  then: 
"  But  you  promised  you'd  do  me  a  favor, 
Dan!" 

The  rider  started. 

"  I  forgot  about  that.    I  didn't  think—" 

"It's  only  to  do  a  shootin'  trick,"  said 
Morgan  eagerly.  "It  ain't  pullin'  a  gun 
on  any  one.  Why,  lad,  if  you'll  tell  me 
you  got  a  ghost  of  a  chance,  I'll  bet  every 
cent  in  my  cash-drawer  on  you  ag'in'  that 
skunk!  You've  give  me  your  word,  Dan!" 


Whistling  Dan  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I've  given  you  my  word,"  he  said,  "  an' 
I'll  do  it.  But  I  guess  Dad  Cumberland 
'11  be  mighty  sore  on  me." 

A  laugh  rose  from  the  crowd  at  Morgan's 
place,  which  they  were  nearing  rapidly.  It 
was  like  a  mocking  comment  on  Dan's 
speech.  As  they  came  closer  they  could 
see  money  changing  hands  in  all  direc 
tions. 

"  What  'd  you  do  to  my  hoss?"  asked 
Jim  Silent,  walking  out  to  meet  them. 

"  He  hypnotized  him,"  -said  Hal  Purvis, 
and  his  lips  twisted  over  yellow  teeth  into 
a  grin  of  satisfaction. 

"  Git  out  of  the  saddle  damn  quick," 
growled  Silent.  "  It  ain't  nacheral  he'd  let 
you  ride  him  like  he  was  a  plow-hoss.  An' 
if  you've  tried  any  fancy  stunts,  I'll — " 

"  Take  it  easy,"  said  Purvis  as  Dan 
slipped  from  the  saddle  without  showing 
the*  slightest  anger.  "  Take  it  easy. 
You're  a  bum  loser.  When  I  seen  the  black 
settle  down  to  his  work,"  he  explained  to. 
Dan  with  another  grin,  "  I  knowed  he'd 
nail  him  in  the  end,  an'  I  stacked  twenty 
on  you  ag'in'  my  friend  here!  That  was 
sure  a  slick  change  of  bosses  you  made!" 

There  were  other  losers.  Money  chinked 
on  all  sides  to  an  accompaniment  of  laugh 
ter  and  curses.  Jim  Silent  was  examining 
the  roan. with  a  scowl,  while  Bill  Kilduff 
and  Hal  Purvis  approached  Satan  to  look 
over  his  points. 

Purvis  reached  out  toward  the  bridle, 
when  a  murderous  snarl  at  his  feet  made 
him  jump  back  with  a  shout. 

He  stood  with  his  gun  poised,  facing  Black 
Bart. 

"  Who's  got  any  money  to  bet  this  damn 
wolf  lives  more'n  five  seconds?"  he  said 
savagely. 

"  I  have,"  said  Dan. 

"  Who  in  hell  are  you?  What  d'you 
mean  by  trailing  this  man-killer  around?" 

He  turned  to  Dan  with  his  gun  still 
poised. 

"  Bart  ain't  a  killer,"  said  Dan;  and  the 
gentleness  of  his  voice  was  oil  on  troubled 
waters.  "  But  he  gets  peeved  when  a 
stranger  comes  nigh  to  the  hoss." 

"  All  right,  this  time,"  said  Purvis,  slow 
ly  restoring  his  gun  to  its  holster,  "  but  if 
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this  wolf  of  yours  looks  cross-eyed  at  me 
agin,  he'll  hit  the  long  trail  that  ain't  got 
any  end,  savvy?" 

"  Sure,"  said  Dan,  and  his  soft,  brown 
eyes  smiled  placatingly. 

Purvis  kept  his  right  hand  close  to  the 
butt  of  his  gun,  and  his  eyes  glinted  as  if 
he  expected  an  answer  somewhat  stronger 
than  words.  At  this  mild  acquiescence  he 
turned  away,  sneering.  Silent,  having  dis 
covered  that  he  could  find  no  fault  with 
Dan's  treatment  of  his  horse,  now  ap 
proached  with  an  ominously  thin-lipped 
smile.  Lee  Haines  read  his  face  and  came 
to  his  side  with  a  whisper:  "  Better  cut 
out  the  rough  stuff,  Jim.  This  chap  hasn't 
hurt  anything  but  your  cash,  and  he's  al 
ready  taken  water  from  Purvis.  I  guess 
there's  no  call  for  you  to  make  any  play." 

"  Shut  your  face,  Haines,"  responded 
Silent  in  the  same  tone.  "  He's  made  a 
fool  of  me  by  showin'  up  my  hoss,  an',  by 
God,  I'm  goin'  to  give  him  a  man-handlin' 
he'll  never  forgit!" 

He  whirled  on  Morgan. 

"  How  about  it,  barkeep,  is  this  the  dead 
shot  you  was  spillin'  so  many  words 
about?" 

Dan,  as  if  he  could  not  understand  the 
broad  insult,  merely  smiled  at  him  with 
marvelous  good  nature. 

"  Keep  away  from  him,  stranger," 
warned  Morgan.  "  Jest  because  he  rode 
your  hoss  you  ain't  got  a  cause  to  hunt 
trouble  with  him.  He's  been  taught  not  to 
fight." 

Silent,  still  looking  Dan  over  with  in 
solent  eyes,  replied:  "  He  sure  sticks  to 
his  daddy's  lessons.  Nice  an'  quiet  an'  house 
broke,  ain't  he?  In  my  part  of  the  country 
they  dress  this  kind  of  a  man  in  gal's 
clothes  so's  nobody  '11  ever,  get  sore  at  him 
an'  spoil  his  pretty  face.  Better  go  home 
to  your  ma.  This  ain't  any  place  for  you. 
They's  men  aroun'  hereL" 

There  was  another  one  of  those  grimly 
expectant  hushes  and  then  a  general  guffaw. 
Dan  showed  no  inclination  to  take  offense. 
He  merely  stared  at  brawny  Jim  Silent  with 
a  sort  of  childlike  wonder. 

"  All  right,"  he  said  meekly,  "  if  I  ain't 
wanted  around  here  I  figger  there  ain't  any 


cause  why  I  should  stay.  You  don't  figger 
to  be  peeved  at  me,  do  you?" 

The  laughter  changed  to  a  veritable  yell 
of  delight.  Even  Silent  smiled  with  careless 
contempt. 

"  No,  kid,"  he  answered,  "  if  I  was 
peeved  at  you,  you'd  learn  it  without  askin' 
questions." 

He  turned  slowly  away. 

"  Maybe  I  got  jaundice,  boys,"  he  said 
to  the  crowd,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  I  see 
something  kind  of  yellow  around  here!" 

The  delightful  subtlety  of  this  remark 
roused  another  side-shaking  burst  of  merri 
ment.  Dan  shook  his  head  as  if  the  mystery 
were  beyond  his  comprehension,  and  looked 
to  Morgan  for  an  explanation.  The  saloon 
keeper  approached  him,  struggling  with  a 
grin. 

"  It's  all  right,  Dan,"  he  said.  "  Don't 
let  'em  rile  you." 

"  You  ain't  got  any  cause  to  fear  that," 
said  Silent,  "  because  it  can't  be  done." 


CHAPTER    V. 

FOUR  IN  THE  AIR. 

DAN  looked  from  Morgan  to  Silent  and 
back  again  for  understanding.  He 
felt  that  something  was  wrong,  but 
what  it  was  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea. 
For  many  years,  old  Joe  Cumberland  had 
patiently  taught  him  that  the  last  offense 
against  God  and  man  was  to  fight.  The  old 
cattleman  had  instilled  in  him  the  belief 
that  if  he  did  not  cross  the  path  of  another, 
no  one  would  cross  his  way.  The  code  was 
perfect  and  satisfying.  He  would  let  the 
world  alone  and  the  world  would  not  trouble 
him.  The  placid  current  of  his  life  had 
never  come  to  "  white  waters  "  of  wrath. 

Therefore  he  gazed  bewildered  about 
him.  They  were  laughing — they  were 
laughing  unpleasantly  at  him  as  he  had 
seen  men  laugh  at  a  fiery  young  colt  which 
struggled  against  the  rope.  It  was  very 
strange.  They  could  not  mean  harm. 
Therefore  he  smiled  back  at  them  rather 
uncertainly.  Morgan  slapped  his  shoulder 
by  way  of  good  fellowship  and  to  hearten 
him,  but  Dan  slipped  away  under  the  ex- 
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tended  hand  with  a  motion  as  subtle  and 
swift  as  the  twist  of  a  snake  when  it  flees 
for  its  hole.  He  had  a  deep  aversion  for 
contact  with  another  man's  body.  He  hated 
it  as  the  wild  horse  hates  the  shadow  of 
the  flying  rope. 

"  Steady  up,  pal,"  said  Morgan,  "  the 
lads  mean  no  harm.  That  tall  man  is  con 
siderable  riled;  he's  now  bet  his  sombrero 
ag'in'  you  when  it  comes  to  shootin'." 

He  turned  back  to  Silent. 

"  Look  here,  partner,"  he  said,  "  this  is 
the  man  I  said  could  nail  the  four  dollars 
before  they  hit  the  dust.  I  rigger  you  don't 
think  how  it  can  be  done,  eh?" 

"  Him?"  said  Silent  in  deep  disgust. 
"  Send  him  back  to  his  ma  before  some 
body  musses  him  all  up!  Why,  he. don't 
even  pack  a  gun!" 

Morgan  waited  a  long  moment  so  that 
the  little  silence  would  make  his  next  speech 
impressive. 

"  Stranger,"  he  said,  "  I've  still  got  some 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred 
dollars  in  that  cash-drawer.  An'  every  cent 
of  it  hollers  that  Dan  can  do  what  I  said." 

Silent  hesitated.  His  code  was  loose,  but 
he  did  not  like  to  take  advantage  of  a  drunk 
or  a  crazy  man.  However,  five  hundred 
dollars  was  five  hundred  dollars.  More 
over  that  handsome  fellow  who  had  just 
taken  water  from  Hal  Purvis  and  was  now 
smiling  foolishly  at  his  own  shame,  had 
actually  ridden  Red  Pete.  The  remem 
brance  infuriated  Silent. 

"  Hurry  up,"  said  Morgan  confidently. 
"  I  dunno  what  you're  thinkin',  stranger. 
I'm  kind  of  deaf  an'  I  don't  understand  the 
way  anything  talks  except  money." 

"Corral  that  talk,  Morgan!"  called  a 
voice  from  the  crowd.  "  You're  plumb 
locoed  if  you  think  any  man  in  the  world 
can  get  away  with  a  stunt  like  that!  Pick 
four  in  the  air!" 

"  You  keep  your  jaw  for  yourself,"  said 
Silent  angrily.  "  If  he  wants  to  donate  a 
little  more  money  to  charity,  let  him  do  it. 
Morgan,  I've  got  five  hundred  here  to  cover 
your  stake." 

"  Make  him  give  you  odds,  Morgan," 
said  another  voice,  "  because — " 

A  glance  from  Silent  cut  the  suggestion 
short.  After  that  there  was  little  loud  con 


versation.  The  stakes  were  large.  The  ex 
citement  made  the  men  hush  the  very  tones 
in  which  they  spoke.  Morgan  moistened 
his  white  lips. 

"  You  c'n  see  I'm  not  packin'  any  shoot- 
in'  irons,"  said  Dan.  "  Has  anybody  got 
any  suggestions?" 

Every  gun  in  the  crowd  was  instantly 
at  his  service.  They  were  heartily  tempted 
to  despise  Dan,  but  as  one  with  the  courage 
to  attempt  the  impossible,  they  would  help 
him  as  far  as  they  could.  He  took  their 
guns  one  after  the  other,  weighed  them, 
tried  the  action,  and  handed  them  back. 
It  was  almost  as  if  there  were  a  separate 
intelligence  in  the  ends  of  his  fingers  which 
informed  him  of  the  qualities  of  each  weap 
on. 

"  Nice  gun,"  he  said  to  the  first  man 
whose  revolver  he  handled,  "  but  I  don't 
like  a  barrel  that's  quite  so  heavy.  There's 
a  whole  ounce  too  much  in  the  barrel." 

"  What  d'  you  mean?"  asked  the  cow- 
puncher.  "  I've  packed  that  gun  for  pretty 
nigh  eight  years!" 

"  Sorry,"  said  Dan  passing  on,  "  but  I 
can't  work  right  with  a  top-heavy  gun." 

The  next  weapon  he  handed  back  almost 
at  once. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  that?"  asked 
the  owner  aggressively. 

"  Cylinder  too  tight,"  said  Dan  decisive 
ly,  and  a  moment  later  to  another  man, 
"  Bad  handle.  I  don't  like  the  feel,  of  it." 

Over  Jim  Silent 's  guns  he  paused  longer 
than  over  most  of  the  rest,  but  finally  he 
handed  them  back.  The  big  man  scowled. 

Dan  looked  back  to  him  in  gentle  sur 
prise. 

"  You  see,"  he  explained  quietly,  "  you 
got  to  handle  a  gun  like  a  horse.  If  you 
don't  treat  it  right  it  won't  treat  you  right. 
That's  all  I  know  about  it.  Your  gun  ain't 
very  clean,  stranger,  an'  a  gun  that  ain't 
kept  clean  get's  off  its  feet." 

Silent  glanced  at  his   weapons,   cursed- 
softly,  and  restored  them  to  the  holsters. 

"  Lee,"  he  muttered  to  Haines,  who  stood 
next  to  him,  "  what  do  you  think  he  meant 
by  that?  D'  you  figger  he's  got  somethin' 
up  his  sleeve,  an'  that's  why  he  acts  so  like 
a  damned  -woman?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Haines  gravely, 
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"  He  looks  to  me  sort  of  queer — sort  of 
different — damned  different,  chief!" 

By  this  time  Dan  had  secured  a  second 
gun  which  suited  him.  He  whirled  both 
guns,  tried  their  actions  alternately,  and 
then  announced  that  he  was  ready.  In  the 
dead  silence,  one  of  the  men  paced  off  the 
twenty  yards. 

Dan,  with  his  back  turned,  stood  at  the 
mark,  shifting  his  revolvers  easily  in  his 
hands,  and  smiling  down  at  them  as  if  they 
could  understand  his  caress. 

"  How  you  feelin',  Dan?"  asked  Morgan 
anxiously. 

"  Everything  fine,"  he  answered. 

"  Are  you  gettin'  weak?" 

-  Xo,  I'm  all  right." 

"  Steady  up,  partner." 

"  Steady  up?     Look  at  my  hand!" 

Dan  extended  his  arm.  There  was  not 
a  quiver  in  it. 

"  All  right,  Dan.  When  you're  shootin', 
remember  that  I  got  pretty  close  to  every 
thing  I  own  staked  on  you.  There's  the 
stranger  gettin'  his  four  dollars  ready." 

Silent  took  his  place  with  the  four  dollars 
in  his  hand. 

"  Are  you  ready?"  he  called. 

"Let  her  go!"  said  Dan,  apparently 
without  the  least  excitement. 

Jim  Silent  threw  the  coins,  and  he  threw 
them  so  as  to  increase  his  chances  as  much 
as  possible.  A  little  snap  of  his  hand  gave 
them  a  rapid  rotary  motion  so  that  each 
one  was  merely  a  speck  of  winking  light. 
He  flung  them  high,  for  it  was  probable 
that  Whistling  Dan  would  wait  to  shoot 
until  they  were  on  the  way  down.  The 
higher  he  threw  them  the  more  rapidly 
they  would  be  traveling  when  they  crossed 
the  level  of  the  marksman's  eye. 

As  a  shout  proclaimed  the  throwing  of 
the  coins,  Dan  whirled,  and  it  seemed  to 
the  bystanders  that  a  revolver  exploded 
before  he  was  fully  turned;  but  one  of  the 
coins  never  rose  to  the  height  of  the  throw. 
There  was  a  light  "  cling!"  and  it  spun  a 
dozen  yards  away.  Two  more  shots 
blended  almost  together;  two  more  dollars 
darted  away  in  twinkling  streaks  of  light. 
One  coin  still  fell,  but  when  it  was  a  few 
inches  from  the  earth  a  six-shooter  barked 
again  and  the  fourth  dollar  glanced  side- 
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wise  into  the  dust.  It  takes  long  to  de 
scribe  the  feat.  Actually,  the  four  shots 
consumed  less  than  a  second  of  time. 

'•'  That  last  dollar,"  said  Dan,  and  his 
soft  voice  was  the  first  sound  6ut  of  the 
silence,  '"  wasn't  good.  It  didn't  ring  true. 
Counterfeit?" 

It  seemed  that  no  one  heard  his  words. 
The  men  were  making  a  wild  scramble  for 
the  dollars.  They  dived  into  the  dust  for 
them,  rising  white  of  face  and  clothes  to 
fight  and  struggle  over  their  prizes.  Those 
dollars  with  the  chips  and  neat  round  holes 
in  them  would  confirm  the  truth  of  a  story 
that  the  most  credulous  might  be  tempted 
to  laugh  or  scorn.  A  cow-puncher  offered 
ten  dollars  for  one  of  \the  relics — but  none 
would  part  with  a  prize. 

The  moment  the  shooting  was  over  Dan 
stepped  quietly  back  and  restored  the  guns 
to  the  owners.  The  first  man  seized  his 
weapon  carelessly.  He  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  rush  after  one  of  the  chipped  coins.  The 
other  cow-puncher  received  his  weapon  al 
most  with  reverence. 

"I'm  thankin'  you  for  the  loan."  said 
Dan,  "  an'  here's  hopin'  you  always  have 
luck  with  the  gun." 

"  Luck?"  said  the  other.  "  I  sure  will 
have  luck  with  it.  I'm  goin'  to  oil  her  up 
and  put  her  in  a  glass  case  back  home,  an' 
when  I  get  grandchildren  I'm  goin'  to  point 
out  that  gun  to  'em  and  tell  'em  what  men 
used  to  do  in  the  old  days.  Let's  go  in 
an'  surround  some  red-eye  at  my  expense." 

il  Xo.  thanks,"  answered  Dan,  "  I  ain't 
drinkin'." 

He  stepped  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
circle  and  folded  his  arms.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  walked  out  of  the  picture.  He 
suddenly  seemed  to  be  aloof  from  them  all. 

Out  of  the  quiet  burst  a  torrent  of  curses, 
exclamations  and  shouts.  Chance  drew 
Jim  Silent  and  his  three  followers  together. 

"  My  God!"  whispered  Lee  Haines.  with 
a  sort  of  horror  in  his  voice.  "  It  wasn't 
human!  Did  you  see?  Did  you  see?" 

-  Am  I  blind?"  asked  Hal  Purvis.  "  An' 
think  of  me  walkin'  up  an'  bracin'  that 
killer  like  he  was  a  two-year-old  kid!  I 
figger  that's  the  nearest  I  ever  come  to  a 
undeserved  grace,  an'  I've  had  some  close 
calls!  ;  That  last  dollar  wasn't  good!  It 
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didn't  ring  true,'  says  he  when  he  finished. 
I  never  seen  such  nerve!" 

"  You're  wrong  as  hell,"  said  Silent,  "  a 
woman  can  shoot  at  a  target,  but  it  takes 
a  cold  nerve  to  shoot  at  a  man — an'  this 
feller  is  yellow  all  through!" 

"  Is  he?"  growled  Bill  Kilduff.  "  Well, 
I'd  hate  to  take  him  by  surprise,  so's  he'd 
forget  himself.  He  gets  as  much  action  out 
of  a  common  six-gun  as  if  it  was  a  Catling. 
He  was  right  about  that  last  dollar,  too. 
It  was  pure — lead!" 

"  All  right,  Haines,"  said  Silent.  "  You 
c'n  start  now  any  time,  an'  the  rest  of 
us  '11  follow  on  the  way  I  said.  I'm  leavin' 
last.  I  got  a  little  job  to  finish  up  with 
the  kid." 

But  Haines  was  staring  fixedly  down  the 
road. 

"  I'm  not  leaving  yet,"  said  Haines. 
"Look!" 

He  turned  to  one  of  the  cow-punchers. 

"  Who's  the  girl  riding  up  the  road, 
pardner?" 

"  That  calico?  She's  Kate  Cumberland 
—old  Joe's  gal." 

"  I  like  the  name,"  said  Haines.  "  She 
sits  the  saddle  like  a  man!" 

Her  pony  darted  off  from  some  imaginary 
object  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  she 
swayed  gracefully,  following  the  sudden 
motion.  Her  mount  came  to  the  sudden 
halt  of  the  cattle  pony  and  she  slipped  to 
the  ground  before  Morgan  could  run  out 
to  help.  Even  Lee  Haines,  who  was  far 
quicker,  could  not  reach  her  in  time. 

"  Sorry  I'm  late,"  said  Haines.  "  Shall 
I  tie  your  horse?" 

Smiling,  she  shook  her  head.  Then  she 
turned  to  Morgan. 

"  You  told  my  father  the  boys  wouldn't 
wear  guns  to-day." 

"  They  seemed  to  be  wearin'  them,"  he 
said  weakly,  and  his  eyes  wandered  about 
the  armed  circle,  pausing  on  the  ominous 
forms  of  Hal  Purvis,  Bill  Kilduff,  and 
especially  Jim  Silent,  a  head  taller  than 
the  rest.  He  stood  somewhat  in  the  back 
ground,  but  the  slight  sneer  with  which  he 
watched  Whistling  Dan  dominated  the  en 
tire  picture. 
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"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  went  on  Morgan, 
"  it  would  be  a  ten  man  job  to  take  the 
guns  away  from  this  crew.  You  can  see 
for  yourself." 

She  glanced  about  the  throng  and  started. 
She  had  seen  Dan. 

"  How  did  he  come  here?" 

"Oh,  Dan?"  said  Morgan.  "He's  all 
right.  He  just  pulled  one  of  the  prettiest 
shootin'  stunts  I  ever  seen." 

"  But  he  promised  my  father —  "  began 
Kate,  and  then  stopped,  flushing. 

If  her  father  was  right  in  diagnosing 
Dan's  character,  this  was  the  most  critical 
day  of  his  life,  for  there  he  stood  sur 
rounded  by  armed  men. 

She  said:  "  How  about  the  guns,  Mr. 
Morgan?" 

"  If  you  want  them  collected  and  put 
away  for  a  while,"  offered  Lee  Haines,  "  I'll 
do  what  I  can  to  help  you!" 

Her  smile  of  thanks  set  his  blood  tingling. 

"  Miss  Cumberland,"  said  Haines^'  may 
I  introduce  myself?  My  name  is  Lee." 

She  hesitated.  The  manners  she  had 
learned  in  the  Eastern  school  forbade  it, 
but  her  Western  instinct  was  truer  and 
stronger.  Her  hand  went  out  to  him. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Lee." 

"  All  right,  stranger,"  said  Morgan,  who 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  shifting  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  and  estimating  the  large 
chances  of  failure  in  this  attempt  to  collect 
the  guns,  "  if  you're  going  to  help  me  corral 
the  shootin'  irons,  let's  start  the  roundup." 

The  girl  went  with  them.  They  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  the  weapons.  The  cold 
blue  eye  of  Lee  Haines  was  a  quick  and 
effective  persuasion. 

When  they  reached  Jim  Silent  he  stared 
fixedly  upon  Haines.  Then  he  drew  his 
guns  slowly  and  presented  them  to  his 
comrade,  while  his  eyes  shifted  to  Kate  and 
he  said  coldly:  "  Lady,  I  hope  I  ain't  the 
last  one  to  congratulate  you!" 

She  did  not  understand,  but  Haines 
scowled  and  colored.  Dan,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  swept  into  the  saloon  by  an  influx 
of  the  cow-punchers  that  left  only  Lee 
Haines  outside  with  Kate.  She  had  detained 
him  with  a  gesture. 

forget  this  magazine  is  issued  weekly,  and 
this  story  without  waiting  a  month. 
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PRECEDING     CHAPTERS     BRIEFLY     RETOLD 

JOE  CUMB1JRLAND,  rancher  and  ranger,  had  begun  to  suspect  his  daughter's  attachment  to 
Dan  Berry  was  something  more  than  sisterly. 
Years  before,  when  he  had  been  a  little  lad  of  ten,  Joe  had  found  him  wandering  on  the 
desert,  and,  unable  to  locate  his  parents  or  his  people,  had  accepted  him  as  a  son. 

Soon  he  discovered  a  difference  in  the  lad,  a  difference  which  the  years  had  but  accentuated. 
He  could  curb  the  wildest  demon  of  a  horse,  and  his  constant  companion  was  a  savage  animal, 
more  wolf  than  dog.  He  had  been  forbidden  to  carry  or  even  to  shoot  a  gun,  but  his  skill  with 
firearms  was  nothing  short  of  marvelous. 

Morgan,  who  had  sold  out  his  place  to  Joe,  was  dispensing  liquor  over  his  bar  for  the  last 
time.  Cumberland  intended  to  close  the  place. 

Ranchers  and  rangers  had  gathered  for  the  occasion,  and  Jim  Silent,  an  outlaw  chief,  with 
his  men — Lee  Haines,  Bill  Kilduff,  and  one  Purvis — was  setting  the  pace  with  his  betting  and 
shooting  when  Dan  entered,  and  Morgan  hoped  to  regain  some  of  his  lost  money. 

Dan,  under  the  seduction  of  Morgan's  coaxing,  forgot  his  promise  not  to  shoot,  and  astounded 
the  crowd  and  almost  bankrupted  Silent  by  plugging  four  separate  dollars  as  they  were  tossed  into 
the  air,  with  his  own  face  averted. 

Kate  came  on  the  scene  as  Dan  was  swept  into  the  saloon  by  the  influx  of  cow-punchers,  and 
she  was  left  alone  with  Haines. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

LAUGHTER. 

'R.  LEE,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favor. 
Will  you?" 

His  smile  was  a  sufficient  answer,  and  it 
was  in  her  character  that  she  made  no  pre 
text  of  misunderstanding  it. 

"  You  have  noticed  Dan  among  the 
crowd?"  she  asked.  "  Whistling  Dan?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  saw  him  do  some  very 
nice  shooting." 

"  It's  about  him  that  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.  Mr.  Lee,  he  knows  very  little  about 
men  and  their  ways.  He  is  almost  a  child 
among  them.  You  seem — stronger — than 
most  of  the  crowd  here.  Will  you  see  that 
if  trouble  comes  he  is  not  imposed  upon?" 

She  flushed  a  little,  there  was  such  a 
curious  yearning  in  the  eyes  of  the  big 
man. 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  he  said  simply,  "  I 
will  do  what  I  can." 


As  he  walked  beside  her  toward  her 
horse,  she  turned  to  him  abruptly. 

"  You  are  very  different  from  the  men  I 
have  met  around  here,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  glad,"  he  answered. 

"  Glad?" 

"  If  you  find  me  different,  you  will  re 
member  me,  whether  for  better  or  worse." 

He  spoke  so  earnestly  that  she  grew 
grave.  He  helped  her  to  the  saddle  and 
she  leaned  a  little  to  study  him  with  the 
same  gentle  gravity. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  again,  Mr. 
Lee,"  she  said,  and  then  in  a  little  out 
burst,  "  I  should  like  to  see  you  a  lot! 
Will  you  come  to  my  house  some  time?" 

The  directness,  the  sudden  smile,  made 
him  flinch.  His  voice  was  a  trifle  unsteady 
when  he  replied. 

"  I  shall!     If  it  is  possible." 

Her  eyebrows  raised  a  trifle. 

"  Is  it  so  hard  to  do?" 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  explain,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  riding  a  long  way." 
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"Oh,  a  '  lone-rider '!"  she  laughed; 
"  then  of  course—  She  stopped  abruptly. 
It  may  have  been  imagination,  but  he 
seemed  to  start  when  she  spoke  the  phrase 
by  which  outlaws  were  known  to  each  other. 
He  was  forcing  his  eyes  to  meet  hers. 

He  said  slowly:  "  I  am  going  on  a  long 
journey.  Perhaps  I  will  come  back.  If  I 
am  able  to,  I  shall." 

He  dropped  his  hand  from  hers  and  she 
remained  silent,  guessing  at  many  things, 
and  deeply  moved,  for  every  woman  knows 
when  a  man  speaks  from  his  soul. 

"  You  will  not  forget  me?" 

"  I  shall  never  forget  you,"  she  an 
swered  quietly.-  "  Good-by,  Mr.  Lee!" 

Her  hand  touched  his  again,  she  wheeled 
and  rode  away.  He  remained  standing  with 
the  hand  she  had  grasped  still  raised.  And 
after  a  moment,  as  he  had  hoped,  she  turned 
in  the  saddle  and  waved,  to  him.  His  eyes 
were  downward  and  he  was  smiling  faintly 
when  he  reentered  the  saloon. 

Silent  sat  at  a  table  with  his  chin  propped 
in  his  hand — his  left  hand,  of  course,  for 
that  restless  right  hand  must  always  be 
free.  He  stared  across  the  room  toward 
Whistling  Dan.  The  train  of  thoughts 
which  kept  those  ominous  eyes  so  unmoving 
must  be  broken.  He  sat  down  at  the  side 
of  his  chief. 

"What  the  hell!"  said  the  big  man. 
"  Ain'  you  started  yet?" 

"  Look  here,  Jim,"  said  Haines  cautious 
ly,  "  I  want  you  to  lay  off  on  this  kid, 
Whistling  Dan.  It  won't  mean  anything 
to  you  to  raise  the  devil  with  him." 

"  I  tell  you,"  answered  Silent,  "  it  '11 
please  me  more'n  anything  in  the  world 
to  push  that  damned  girl  face  of  his  into 
the  floor." 

"  Silent,  I'm  asking  a  personal  favor  of 
you!" 

The  leader  turned  upon  him  that  un 
tamed  stare.  Haines  set  his  teeth. 

"  Haines,"  came  the  answer,  "I'll  stand 
more  from  you  than  from  any  man  alive. 
I  know  you  got  guts  an'  I  know  you're 
straight  with  me.  But  there  ain't  anything 
can  keep  me  from  manhandlin'  that  kid 
over  there."  He  opened  and  shut  his 
fingers  slowly.  "  I  sort  of  yearn  to  get  at 
him!" 


Haines  recognized  defeat. 

"  But  you  haven't  another  gun  hidden 
on  you,  Jim?  You  won't  try  to  shoot  him 
up?" 

"  No,"  said  Silent.  "  If  I  had  a  gun  I 
don't  know— but  I  haven't  a  gun.  My 
hands  '11  be  enough! " 

All  that  could  be  done  now  was  to  get 
Whistling  Dan  out  of  the  saloon.  That 
would  be  simple.  A  single  word  would 
suffice  to  send  the  timid  man  helter-skelter 
homeward. 

The  large,  lazy,  brown  eyes  turned  up  to 
Haines  as  the  latter  approached. 

"  Dan,"  he  said,  "  hit  for  the  timbers — 
get  on  your  way — there's  danger  here  for 
you!" 

To  his  astonishment  the  brown  eyes  did 
not  vary  a  shade. 

"  Danger?"  he  repeated  wonderingly. 

"  Danger!  Get  up  and  get  out  if  you 
want  to  save  your  hide!" 

"  What's  the  trouble?"  said  Dan,  and  his 
eyes  were  surprised,  but  not  afraid. 

"  The  biggest  man  in  this  room  is  after 
your  blood." 

"Is  he?"  said  Dan  wonderingly.  "I'm 
sorry  I  don't  feel  like  leavin',  but  I'm  not 
tired  of  this  place  yet." 

"  Friend,"  said  Haines,  "  if  that  tall  man 
puts  his  hands  on  you,  he'll  break  you 
across  his  knee  like  a  rotten  stick  of  wood! " 

It  was  too  late.  Silent  evidently  guessed 
that  Haines  was  urging  his  quarry  to  flee. 

"Hey!"  he  roared,  so  that  all  hands 
turned  toward  him — "you  over  there!" 

Haines  stepped  back,  sick  at  heart.  He 
knew  that  it  would  be  folly  to  meet  his 
chief  hand  to  hand,  but  he  thought  of  his 
pledge  to  Kate  and  groaned. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me?"  asked  Dan, 
for  the  pointed  arm  left  no  doubt  as  to 
whom  Silent  intended. 

"  Get  up  when  you're  spoke  to,"  cried 
Silent.  "  Ain't  you  learned  no  manners? 
An'  git  up  quick!" 

Dan  rose,  smiling  his  surprise. 

"  Your  friend  has  a  sort  of  queer  way 
of  talkin',"  he  said  to  Haines. 

"  Don't  stan'  there  like  a  fool.  Trot  over 
to  the  bar  an'  git  me  a  jolt  of  red-eye.  I'm 
dry!"  thundered  Silent. 

"  Sure!"  nodded  Whistling  Dan  amiably. 
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"  Glad  to! "  and  he  went  accordingly  toward 
the  bar. 

The  men  about  the  room  looked  to  each 
other  with  sick  smiles.  There  was  an  ex 
cuse  for  acquiescence,  for  the  figure  of  Jim 
Silent,  contrasted  with  Whistling  Dan,  was 
like  an  oak  compared  with  a  sapling.  Never 
theless,  such  bland  cowardice  as  Dan  was 
showing  made  their  flesh  creep.  He  asked 
at  the  bar  for  the  whisky,  and  Morgan 
spoke  as  Dan  filled  a  glass  nearly  to  the 
brim. 

"  Dan,"  he  whispered  rapidly,  "I  got  a 
gun  behind  the  bar.  Say  the  word  an'  I'll 
take  a  chance  of  pullin'  it  on  that  big 
skunk.  Then  you  make  a  dive  for  the  door. 
Maybe  I  can  keep  him  back  till  you  get 
on  Satan." 

"Why  should  I  beat  it?"  queried  Dan, 
astonished.  "  I'm  jest  beginnin'  to  get  in 
terested  in  your  place.  That  tall  feller  is 
sure  a  queer  one,  ain't  he?" 

With  the  same  calm  and  wide-eyed  smile 
of  inquiry  he  turned  away,  taking  the  glass 
of  liquor,  and  left  Morgan  to  stare  after  him 
with  a  face  pale  with  amazement,  while  he 
whispered  over  and  over  to  himself:  "  Well, 
I'll  be  damned!  Well,  I'll  be  damned!" 

Dan  walked  slowly  from  the  bar  and 
placed  the  liquor  before  Silent.  The  latter 
sat  gnawing  his  lips. 

"  What  in  hell  do  you  mean?"  he  said. 
"  Did  you  only  bring  one  glass?  Are  you 
too  damned  good  to  drink  with  me?  Then 
drink  by  yourself,  you  white-livered 
coyote!" 

He  clashed  the  glass  of  whisky  into 
Dan's  face.  Half  blinded  by  the  stinging 
liquor,  the  latter  fell  back  a  pace,  sputter 
ing,  and  wiping  his  eyes.  Not  a  man  in 
the  room  stirred.  The  same  sick  look  was 
on  each  face.  But  the  red  devil  broke 
loose  in  Silent 's  heart  when  he  saw  Dan 
cringe.  He  followed  the  thrown  glass  with 
his  clenched  fist.  Dan  stood  perfectly  still 
and  watched  the  blow  coming.  His  eyes 
were  wide  and  wondering,  like  those  of  a 
child.  The  iron-hard  hand  struck  him  full 
on  the  mouth,  fairly  lifted  him  from  his 
feet,  and  flung  him  against  the  wall  with 
such  violence  that  he  recoiled  again  and 
fell  forward  onto  his  knees.  Silent  was 
making  beast  noises  in  his  throat  and  pre 


paring  to  rush  on  the  half  prostrate  figure. 
He  stopped  short. 

Dan  was  laughing.  At  least  that  chuck 
ling  murmur  was  near  to  a  laugh.  Yet  there 
was  no  mirth  in  it.  It  had  that  touch  of 
the  maniacal  in  it  which  freezes  the  blood. 
Silent  halted  in  the  midst  of  his  rush,  with 
his  hands  poised  for  the  next  blow.  His 
mouth  fell  agape  with  an  odd  expression  of 
horror  as  Dan  stared  up  at  him.  That 
hideous  chuckling  continued.  The  sound 
defied  definition.  And  from  the  shadow  in 
which  Dan  crouched  his  brown  eyes  blazed, 
changed,  and  filled  with  yellow  fires. 

"  God!"  whispered  Silent,  and  at  that  in 
stant  the  ominous,  crouched  animal  with  the 
yellow  eyes,  the  nameless  thing  which  had 
been  Whistling  Dan  a  moment  before, 
sprang  up  and  forward  with  a  leap  like  that 
of  a  panther. 

Morgan  stood  behind  the  bar  with  a 
livid  face  and  a  fixed  smile.  His  fingers 
still  stiffly  clutched  the  whisky  bottle  from 
which  the  last  glass  had  been  filled.  Not 
another  man  in  the  room  stirred  from  his 
place.  Some  sat  with  their  cards  raised  in 
the  very  act  of  playing.  Some  had  stopped 
midway  a  laugh.  One  man  had  been  tying 
a  bootlace.  His  body  did  not  rise.  Only 
his  eyes  rolled  up  to  watch. 

Dan  darted  under  the  outstretched  arms 
of  Silent,  fairly  heaved  him  up  from  the 
floor  and  drove  him  backwards.  The  big 
man  half  stumbled  and  half  fell,  knocking 
aside  two  chairs.  He  rushed  back  with  a 
shout,  but  at  sight  of  the  white  face  with 
the  thin  trickle  of  blood  falling  from  the 
lips,  and  at  the  sound  of  that  inhuman 
laughter,  he  paused  again. 

Once  more  Dan  was  upon  him,  his  hands 
darting  out  with  motions  too  fast  for  the 
eye  to  follow.  Jim  Silent  stepped  back  a 
half  pace,"  shifted  his  weight,  and  drove 
his  fist  straight  at  that  white  face.  How  it 
happened  not  a  man  in  the  room  could  tell, 
but  the  hand  did  not  strike  home.  Dan 
had  swerved  aside  as  lightly  as  a  wind 
blown  feather  and  his  fist  rapped  against 
Silent 's  ribs  with  a  force  that  made  the 
giant  grunt. 

Some  of  the  horror  was  gone  from  his 
face  and  in  its  stead  was  baffled  rage.  He 
knew  the  scientific  points  of  boxing,  and  he 
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applied  them.  His  eye  was  quick  and  sure. 
His  reach  was  whole  inches  longer  than  his 
opponent's.  His  strength  was  that  of  two 
ordinary  men.  What  did  ,t  avail  him?  He 
was  like  an  agile  athlete  in  the  circus  play 
ing  tag  with  a  black  panther.  He  was  like 
a  child  striking  futilely  at  a  wavering  but 
terfly.  Sometimes  this  wide-faced,  laughing 
devil  ducked  under  his  arms.  Sometimes 
a  sidestep  made  his  blows  miss  by  the 
slightest  fraction  of  an  inch. 

And  for  every  blow  he  struck  four  rained 
home  against  him.  It  was  impossible!  It 
could  not  be!  Silent  telling  himself  that 
he  dreamed,  and  yet  those  dancing  fists 
crashed  into  his  face  and  body  like  a  sledge 
hammer.  There  was  no  science  in  the  thing 
which  faced  him.  Had  there  been  trained 
skill  the  second  blow  would  have  knocked 
Silent  unconscious,  and  he  knew  it,  but  Dan 
made  no  effort  to  strike  a  vulnerable  spot. 
He  hit  at  anything  which  offered. 

Still  he  laughed  as  he  leaped  back  and 
forth.  Perhaps  mere  weight  of  rushing 
would  beat  the  dancing  will-o'-the-wisp  to 
the  floor.  Silent  bored  in  with  lowered 
head  and  clutched  at  his  enemy.  Then  he 
roared  with  triumph.  His  outstretched 
hand  caught  Dan's  shirt  as  the  latter  flicked 
to  one  side.  Instantly  they  were  locked  in 
each  other's  arms!  The  most  meaning  part 
of  the  fight  followed. 

The  moment  after  they  grappled  Silent 
shifted  his  right  arm  from  its  crushing  grip 
on  Dan's  body  and  clutched  at  the  throat. 
The  move  was  as  swift  as  lightning,  but 
the  parry  of  the  smaller  man  was  still 
quicker.  His  left  hand  clutched  Silent  by 
the  wrist,  and  that  mighty  sweep  of  arm 
was  stopped  mid-air!  They  were  in  the 
middle jaLthe  room.  They  stood  perfectly 
erect  awrTclose  together,  embraced.  Their 
position  had  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  the 
posture  of  dancers,  but  their  bodies  were 
trembling  with  effort.  With  every  ounce 
of  power  in  his  huge  frame  Silent  strove  to 
complete  his  grip  at  the  throat.  He  felt 
the  right  arm  of  Dan  tightening  around  him 
closer,  closer,  closer!  It  was  not  a  bulky 
arm  but  it  seemed  to  be  made  of  linked 
steel  which  was  shrinking  into  him,  and 
promised  to  crush  his  very  bones.  The 
strength  of  this  man  seemed  to  increase. 


It  was  limitless.  His  breath  came  strug 
gling  under  that  pressure  and  the  blood 
thundered  and  raged  in  his  temples.  If  he 
could  only  get  at  that  soft  throat! 

But  his  struggling  right  hand  was  held 
in  a  vise  of  iron.  Now  his  numb  arm  gave 
way,  slowly,  inevitably.  He  ground  his 
teeth  and  cursed.  His  curse  was  half  a 
prayer.  For  answer  there  was  the  unearthly 
chuckle  just  below  his  ear.  His  hand  was 
moved  back,  down,  around!  He  was  help 
less  as  a  child  in  the  arms  of  its  father — 
no,  helpless  as  a  sheep  in  the  constricting 
coils  of  a  python. 

An  impulse  of  frantic  horror  and  shame 
and  fear  gave  him  redoubled  strength  for 
an  instant.  He  tore  himself  clear  and 
reeled  back.  Dan  planted  two  smashes  on 
Silent's  snarling  mouth.  A  glance  showed 
the  large  man  the  mute,  strained  faces 
around  the  room.  The  laughing  devil 
leaped  again.  Then  all  pride  slipped  like 
water  from  the  heart  of  Jim  Silent,  and  in 
its  place  there  was  only  icy  fear,  fear  not 
of  a  man  but  of  animal  power.  He  caught 
up  a  heavy  chair  and  drove  it  with  all  his 
desperate  strength  at  Dan. 

It  cracked  distinctly  against  his  head 
and  the  weight  of  it  fairly  drove  him  into 
the  floor.  He  fell  with  a  limp  thud  on  the 
boards.  Silent,  reeling  and  blind,  stag 
gered  to  and  fro  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
Morgan  and  Lee  Haines  reached  Dan  at 
the  same  moment  and  knelt  beside  him. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE   MUTE    MESSENGER. 

ALMOST  at  once  Haines  raised  a  hand 
and  spoke  to  the  crowd:     "  He's  all 
right,  boys.     Badly  cut  across  the 
head  and  stunned,  but  he'll  live." 

There  was  a  deep  gash  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead.  If  the  cross  bar  of  the 
chair  had  not  been  broken,  the  skull  might 
have  been  injured.  The  impact  of  the  blow 
had  stunned  him  and  it  might  be  many 
minutes  before  his  senses  returned. 

As  the  crowd  closed  around  Dan,  a  black 
body  leaped  among  them,  snarling  hide 
ously.  They  sprang  back  with  a  yell  from 
the  rush  of  this  green-eyed  fury;  but  Black 
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Bart  made  no  effort  to  attack  them.  He 
crouched  whining  beside  the  prostrate  body 
licking  the  deathly  white  face,  and  growling 
horribly,  and  then  stood  over  his  fallen 
master  and  stared  about  the  circle.  Those 
who  had  seen  a  lone  wolf  make  its  stand 
against  a  pack  of  dogs  recognized  the  at 
titude.  Then  without  a  sound,  as  swiftly 
as  he  had  entered  the  room,  he  leaped 
through  the  door  and  darted  off  up  the  road. 
Satan,  for  the  first  time  deserted  by  this 
wolfish  companion,  turned  a  high  head  and 
neighed  after  him,  but  he  raced  on. 

The  men  returned  to  their  work  over 
Dan's  body,  cursing  softly.  There  was  a 
hair-raising  unearthliness  about  the  sudden 
coming  and  departure  of  Black  Bart.  Jim 
Silent  and  his  comrades  waited  no  longer 
but  took  to  their  saddles  and  galloped 
down  the  road. 

Within  a  few  moments  the  crowd  at 
Morgan's  place  began  to  thin  out.  Evening 
was  coming  on  and  most  of  them  had  far  to 
ride.  They  might  have  lingered  until  mid 
night,  but  this  peculiar  incident  damped 
their  spirits.  Probably  not  a  hundred  words 
were  spoken  from  the  moment  Silent  struck 
Dan  to  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  cattle 
men  took  to  the  saddle.  They  avoided  each 
other's  eyes  as  if  in  shame.  In  a  short  time 
only  Morgan  remained  working  over  Dan. 

In  the  house  of  old  Joe  Cumberland  his 
daughter  sat  fingering  the  keys  of  the  only 
piano  within  many  miles.  The  evening 
gloom  deepened  as  she  played  with  upward 
face  and  reminiscent  eyes.  The  tune  was 
uncertain,  weird — for  she  was  trying  to  re 
call  one  of  those  nameless  airs  which  Dan 
whistled  as  he  rode  through  the  hills.  There 
came  a  patter  of  swift,  light  footfalls  in 
the  hall,  and  then  a  scratching  at  the  door. 

"  Down,  Bart!"  she  called,  and  went  to 
admit  him  to  the  room. 

The  moment  she  turned  the  handle  the 

door  burst  open  and  Bart  fell  in  against 

her.    She  cried  out  at  sight  of  the  gleaming 

--teeth  and  eyes,  but  he  fawned  about  her 

feet,  alternately  whining  and  snarling. 

"  What  is  it,  boy?"  she  asked,  gathering 
her  skirts  close  about  her  ankles  and  step 
ping  back,  for  she  never  was  without  some 
fear  of  this  black  monster.  "  What  do  you 
want,  Bart?" 


For  reply  he  stood  stock  still,  raised  his 
nose,  and  emitted  a  long  wail,  a  mournful, 
a  ghastly  sound,  with  a  broken-hearted 
quaver  at  the  end.  Kate  Cumberland 
shrank  back  still  farther  until  the  wall 
blocked  her  retreat.  Black  Bart  had  never 
acted  like  this  before.  He  followed  her 
with  a  green  light  in  his  eyes,  which  shone 
phosphorescent  and  distinct  through  the 
growing  shadows.  And  most  terrible  of  all 
was  the  sound  which  came  deep  in  his  throat 
as  if  his  brute  nature  was  struggling  to 
speak  human  words.  She  felt  a  great  im 
pulse  to  cry  out  for  help,  but  checked  her 
self.  He  was  still  crouching  about  her  feet. 
^Ubviously  he  meant  no  harm  to  her. 

He  turned  and  ran  toward  the  door, 
stopped,  looked  back  to  her,  made  a  sound 
which  was  nearer  to  the  bark  of  a  dog  than 
anything  he  had  ever  uttered.  She  made 
a  step  after  him.  He  whined  with  delight 
and  moved  closer  to  the  door.  Now  she 
stopped  again.  He  whirled  and  ran  back, 
caught  her  dress  in  his  teeth,  and  again 
made  for  the  door  tugging  her  after  him. 

At  last  she  understood  and  followed  him. 
When  she  went  toward  the  corral  to  get  her 
horse,  he  planted  himself  in  front  of  her  and 
snarled  so  furiously  that  she  gave  up  her 
purpose.  She  was  beginning  to  be  more 
and  more  afraid.  A  childish  thought  came 
to  her  that  perhaps  this  brute  was  attempt 
ing  to  lure  her  away  from  the  house,  as 
she  had  seen  coyotes  lure  dogs,  and  then 
turn  his  teeth  against  her.  Nevertheless 
she  followed.  Something  in  the  animal's 
eagerness  moved  her  deeply.  When  he  led 
her  out  to  the  road  he  released  her  dress 
and  trotted  ahead  a  short  distance,  looking 
back  and  whining  as  if  to  beg  her  to  go 
faster.  For  the  first  time  the  thought  of 
Dan  came  into  her  mind.  Black  Bart  was 
leading  her  down  the  road  toward  Morgan's 
place.  What  if  something  had  happened 
to  Dan? 

She  caught  a  breath  of  sharp  terror  and 
broke  into  a  run.  Bart  yelped  his  pleasure. 
Yet  a  cold  horror  rose  in  her  heart  as  she 
hurried.  Had  her  father  after  all  been 
right?  What  power  had  Dan,  if  he  needed 
her,  to  communicate  with  this  mute  beast 
and  send  him  to  her?  As  she  ran  she 
wished  for  the  day,  the  warm,  clear  sun — • 
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for  these  growing  shadows  of  evening  bred 
a  thousand  ghostly  thoughts.  Black  Bart 
was  running  backward  and  forward  before 
her  as  if  he  half  entreated  and  half  threat 
ened  her. 

Her  heart  died  within  her  as  she  came  in 
sight  of  Morgan's  place.  There  was  only 
one  horse  before  it,  and  that  was  the  black 
stallion.  Why  had  the  others  gone  so  soon? 
Breathless,  she  reached  the  door  of  the 
saloon.  It  was  very  dim  within.  She  could 
make  out  only  formless  shades  at  first. 
Black  Bart  slid  noiselessly  across  the  floor. 
She  followed  him  with  her  eyes  and  now 
she  saw  a  figure  stretched  straight  out  on 
the  floor  while  another  man  knelt  at  his 
side.  She  ran  forward  with  a  cry. 

Morgan  rose,  stammering.  She  pushed 
him  aside  and  dropped  beside  Dan.  A 
broad,  white  bandage  circled  his  head.  His 
face  was  almost  as  pale  as  the  cloth.  Her 
touches  went  everywhere  over  that  cold 
face,  and  she  moaned  little  syllables  that 
had  no  meaning.  He  lived,  but  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  found  him  at  the 
legendary  gates  of  death. 

"  Miss  Kate!"  said  Morgan  desperately. 

"  You  murderer!" 

"  You  don't  think  that  /  did  this?" 

"  It  happened  in  your  place — you  had 
given  dad  your  word!" 

Still  she  did  not  turn  her  head. 

"  Won't  you  hear  me  explain?  He's 
jest  in  a  sort  of  a  trance.  He'll  wake  up 
feelin'  all  right.  Don't  try  to  move  him 
to-night.  I'll  go  out  an'  put  his  hoss  up 
in  the  shed.  In  the  mornin'  he'll  be  as  good 
as  new.  Miss  Kate,  won't  you  listen  to 
me?" 

She  turned  reluctantly  toward  him.  Per 
haps  he  was  right  and  Dan  would  waken 
from  his  swoon  as  if  from  a  healthful  sleep. 

"  It  was  that  big  feller  with  them  straight 
eyes  that  done  it,"  began  Morgan. 

"  The  one  who  was  sneering  at  Dan?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Weren't  there  enough  boys  here  to 
string  him  up?" 

"  He  had  three  friends  with  him.  It 
would  ha'  taken  a  hundred  men  to  lay  hands 
on  one  of  these  four.  They  were  all  bad 
ones.  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you  how  it  was,  be 
cause  I'm  leavin'  in  a  few  minutes  and 


ridin'  south,  an'  I  want  to  clear  my  trail 
before  I  start.  This  was  the  way  it  hap 
pened." 

His  back  was  turned  to  the  dim  light 
which  fell  through  the  door.  She  could 
barely  make  out  the  movement  of  his  lips. 
All  the  rest  of  his  face  was  lost  in  shadow. 
As  he  spoke  she  sometimes  lost  his  meaning 
and  the  stir  of  his  lips  became  a  nameless 
gibbering.  The  gray  gloom  settled  more 
deeply  round  the  room  and  over  her  heart 
while  he  talked.  He  explained  how  the 
difference  had  risen  between  the  tall  stranger 
and  Whistling  Dan.  How  Dan  had  been 
insulted  time  and  again  and  borne  it  with  a 
childish  stupidity.  How  finally  the  blow 
had  been  struck.  How  Dan  had  crouched 
on  the  floor,  laughing,  and  how  a  yellow 
light  gathered  in  his  eyes. 

At  that,  her  mind  went  blank.  When 
her  thoughts  returned  she  stood  alone  in 
the  room.  The  clatter  of  Morgan's  gallop 
ing  horse  died  swiftly  away  down  the  road. 
She  turned  to  Dan.  Black  Bart  was 
crouched  at  watch  beside  him.  She  knelt 
again — lowered  her  head — heard  the  faint 
but  steady  breathing.  He  semed  infinitely 
young — infinitely  weak  and  helpless.  The 
whiteness  of  the  bandage  stared  up  at  her 
like  an  eye  through  the  deepening  gloom. 
All  the  mother  in  her  nature  came  to  her 
eyes  in  tears. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

RED    WRITING. 

HE  stirred. 
"  Dan— dear." 

"  My  head,"  he  muttered,  "  it  sort 
of  aches,  Kate,  as  if — " 

He  was  silent  and  she  knew  that  he 
remembered. 

"  You're  all  right  now,  honey.  I've  come 
here  to  take  care  of  you — I  won't  leave  you. 
Poor  Dan." 

"  How  did  you  know?"  he  asked,  the 
words  trailing. 

"  Black  Bart  came  for  me." 

"Good  ol'  Bart!" 

The  great  wolf  slunk  closer,  and  licked 
the  outstretched  hand. 

"  Why,  Kate,  I'm  on  the  floor  and  it's 
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dark.  Am  I  still  in  Morgan's  place?  Yes, 
I  begin  to  see  clearer." 

He  made  an  effort  to  rise  but  she  pressed 
him  back. 

"  If  you  try  to  move  right  away  you  may 
get  a  fever.  I'm  going  back  to  the  house 
and  I'll  bring  you  down  some  blankets. 
Morgan  says  you  shouldn't  attempt  to  move 
for  several  hours.  He  says  you've  lost  a 
great  deal  of  blood  and  that  you  mustn't 
make  any  effort  to  ride  a  horse  till  to-mor 
row." 

Dan  relaxed  with  a  sigh. 

"  Kate." 

"Yes,  honey." 

Her  hand  traveled  lightly  as  blown  snow 
across  his  forehead.  He  caught  it  and 
pressed  the  coolness  against  his  cheek. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I'd  sort  of  been  through  a 
fire.  I  seem  to  be  still  seein'  red." 

"  Dan,  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  never 
knew  you!  Now  you  must  forget  all  that 
has  happened.  Promise  me  you  will !" 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  he 
sighed  again. 

"  Maybe  I  can,  Kate.  But  I  feel,  though, 
as  if  there  as  somethin'  writ  inside  me — 
writ  in  red  letters— I  got  to  try  to  read  the 
writin'  before  I  can  talk  much." 

She  barely  heard  him.  Her  hand  was 
still  against  his  face.  A  deep  awe  and  con 
tent  were  creeping  through  her,  so  that  she 
began  to  smile  and  was  glad  that  the  dark 
covered  her  face.  She  felt  abashed  before 
him  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  there 
was  a  singular  sense  of  shame.  It  was  as 
if  some  door  in  her  inner  heart  had  opened 
so  that  Dan  was  at  liberty  to  look  down 
into  her  soul.  There  was  terror  in  this 
feeling,  but  there  was  also  gladness. 

"  Kate." 

"Yes— honey!" 

"  What  were  you  hummin'?" 

She  started. 

"  I  didn't  know  I  was  humming,  Dan." 

"  You  were,  all  right.  It  sounded  sort 
of  familiar,  but  I  couldn't  figure  out  where 
I  heard  it." 

"  I  know  now.  It's  one  of  your  own 
tunes." 

Now  she  felt  a  tremor  so  strong  that  she 
feared  he  would  notice  it. 

"  I  must  go  back  to  the  house,   Dan. 


Maybe  dad  has  returned.  If  he  has,  per 
haps  he  can  arrange  to  have  you  carried 
back  to-night." 

"  I  don't  want  to  think  of  movin',  Kate. 
I  feel  mighty  comfortable.  I'm  forgettin' 
all  about  that  ache  in  my  head.  Ain't  that 
queer?  Why,  Kate,  what  in  the  world  are 
you  laughin'  about?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Dan.    I'm  just  happy!" 

"  Kate." 

"  Yes?" 

"  I  like  you  pretty  much." 

"I'm  so  glad!" 

"  You  an'  Black  Bart,  an'  Satan—" 

"Oh!"     Her  tone  changed. 

"  Why  are  you  try  in'  to  take  your  hand 
away,  Kate?" 

"  Don't  you  care  for  me  any  more  than 
for  your  horse — and  your  dog?" 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  puzzled. 

"  It's  some  different,  I  figger." 

"Tell  me!" 
^J'  If  Black  Bart  died—" 

The  wolf-dog  whined,  hearing  his  name. 

"  Good  ol'  Bart!  Well,  if  Black  Bart 
died,  maybe  I'd  some  clay  have  another  dog 
I'd  like  almost  as  much." 

"  Yes." 

"An'  if  Satan  died — even  Satan! — may 
be  I  could  some  time  like  another  hoss  pretty 
well — if  he  was  a  pile  like  Satan!  But  if 
you  was  to  die — it'd  be  different,  a  con 
siderable  pile  different." 

"Why?" 

His  pauses  to  consider  these  questions 
were  maddening. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  muttered  at  last. 

Once  more  she  was  thankful  for  the 
dark  to  hide  her  smile. 

"  Maybe  you  know  the  reason,  Kate?" 

Her  laughter  was  rich  music.  His  hold 
on  her  hand  relaxed.  He  was  thinking  of  a 
new  theme.  When  he  laughed  in  turn  it 
startled  her.  She  had  never  heard  that 
laugh  before. 

"  What  is  it,  Dan?" 

"  He  was  pretty  big,  Kate.  He  was  big 
ger 'n  almost  any  man  I  ever  seen!  It  was 
kind  of  funny.  After  he  hit  me  I  was  al 
most  glad.  I  didn't  hate  him — 

"Dear  Dan!" 

"  I  didn't  hate  him — I  jest  nacherally 
wanted  to  kill  him — and  wantin'  to  do  that 
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made  me  glad!  Doesn't  that  sound  funny, 
Kate?" 

He  spoke  of  it  as  a  chance  traveler  might 
point  out  a  striking  feature  of  the  land 
scape  to  a  companion. 

"  Dan,  if  you  really  care  for  me  you 
must  drop  the  thought  of  him." 

His  hand  slipped  away. 

"  How  can  I  do  that?  That  writin'  I 
was  tellin'  you  about — 

"  Yes?" 

"It's  about  him!" 

"Ah!" 

"  When  he  hit  me  the  first  time— 

"  I  won't  hear  you  tell  of  it!" 

"  The  blood  come  down  my  chin — jest  a 
little  trickle  of  it.  It  was  warm,  Kate. 
That  was  what  made  me  hot  all  through." 

Her  hands  fell  limp,  cold,  lifeless. 

"  It's  as  clear  as  the  print  in  a  book. 
I've  got  to  finish  him.  That's  the  only  way 
I  can  forget  the  taste  of  my  own  blood." 

"Dan,  listen  to  me!" 

He  laughed  again,  in  the  new  way.  She 
remembered  that  her  father  had  dreaded 
the  very  thing  that  had  come  to  Dan — this 
first  taste  of  his  own  powers — this  first 
taste  (she  shuddered)  of  blood! 

"  Dan,  you've  told  me  that  you  like  me. 
You  have  to  make  a  choice  now  between 
pursuing  this  man,  and  me." 

"  You  don't  understan',"  he  explained 
carefully.  "  I  got  to  follow  him.  I  can't 
help  it  no  more'n  Black  Bart  can  help 
howlin'  when  he  sees  the  moon." 

He  fell  silent,  listening.  Far  across  the 
hills  came  the  plaintive  wail  of  a  coyote — 
that  shrill,  bodiless  sound.  Kate  trembled. 

"Dan!" 

Outside,  Satan  whinnied  softly  like  a 
call.  She  leaned  and  her  lips  touched  his. 
He  thrust  her  away  almost  roughly. 

"  They's  blood  on  my  lips,  Kate!  I  can't 
kiss  you  till  they're  clean." 

He  turned  his  head. 

"  You  must  listen  to  me,  Dan!" 

"  Kate,  would  you  talk  to  the  wind?" 

"Yes,  if  I  loved  the  wind!" 

He  turned  his  head. 

She  pleaded:  "  Here  are  my  hands  to 
cover  your  eyes  and  shut  out  the  thoughts 
of  this  man  you  hate.  Here  are  my  lips, 
dear,  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you  unless  this 


thirst  for  killing  carries  you  away  from  me. 
Stay  with  me !  Give  me  your  heart  to  keep 
gentle!" 

He  said  nothing,  but  even  through  the 
dark  she  was  aware  of  a  struggle  in  his 
face,  and  then,  through  the  gloom,  she  be 
gan  to  see  his  eyes  more  clearly.  They 
seemed  to  be  illuminated  by  a  light  from 
within — they  changed — there  was  a  hint  of 
yellow  in  the  brown.  And  she  spoke  again, 
blindly,  passionately. 

"  Give  me  your  promise!  It  is  so  easy 
to  do.  One  little  word  will  make  you  safe. 
It  will  save  you  from  yourself." 

Stiir*he  answered  nothing.  Black  Bart 
came  and  crouched  at  his  head  and  stared 
at  her  fixedly. 

"Speak  to  me!" 

Only  the  yellow  light  answered  her.  Cold 
fear  fought  in  her  heart,  but  love  still 
struggled  against  it. 

"  For  the  last  time  —  for  God's  sake, 
Dan!" 

Still  that  silence.  She  rose,  shaking  and 
weak.  The  changeless  eyes  followed  her. 
Only  fear  remained,  now.  She  backed  to 
ward  the  door,  slowly,  then  faster  and 
faster.  At  the  threshold  she  whirled  and 
plunged  into  the  night. 

Up  the  road  she  raced.  Once  she  stum 
bled  and  fell  to  her  knees.  She  cried  out 
and  glanced  behind  her,  breathing  again 
when  she  saw  that  nothing  followed.  At 
the  house  she  made  no  pause,  though  she 
heard  the  voice  of  her  father  singing.  She 
could  not  tell  him.  He  should  be  the  last 
in  all  the  world  to  know.  She  went  to  her 
room  and  huddled  into  bed. 

Presently  a  knock  came  at  her  door  and 
her  father's  voice  asked  if  she  were  ill.  She 
pleaded  that  she  had  a  bad  headache  and 
wished  to  be  alone.  He  asked  if  she  had 
seen  Dan.  By  a  great  effort  she  managed 
to  reply  that  Dan  had  ridden  to  a  neigh 
boring  ranch.  Her  father  left  the  door 
without  farther  question.  Afterward  she 
heard  him  in  the  distance  singing  his  favor 
ite  mournful  ballads.  It  doubled  her  sense 
of  wo  and  brought  home  the  clinging  fear. 
She  felt  that  if  she  could  weep  she  might 
live,  but  otherwise  her  heart  would  burst. 
And  after  hours  and  hours  of  that  torture 
which  burns  the  name  of  "  woman  "  in  the 
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soul  of  a  girl,  the  tears  came.  The  roosters 
announced  the  dawn  before  she  was  able  to 
sleep. 

Late  the  next  morning  old  Joe  Cumber 
land  knocked  again  at  her  door.  He  was 
beginning  to  fear  that  this  illness  might  be 
serious.  Moreover,  he  had  a  definite  pur 
pose  in  rousing  her. 

v'  Yes?"  she  called  after  the  second 
knock. 

"  Look  out  your  window,  honey,  down 
to  Morgan's  place.  You  remember  I  said 
I  was  goin'  to  clean  up  the  landscape?" 

The  mention  of  Morgan's  place  cleared 
the  sleep  from  Kate's  mind  and  it  brought 
back  the  horror  of  the  night  before.  Shiver 
ing  she  slipped  from  her  bed  and  went  to 
the  window.  Morgan's  place  was  a  mass 
of  towering  flames! 

She  grasped  the  window-sill  and  stared 
again.  It  could  not  be.  It  must  be  merely 
another  part  of  the  nightmare,  and  no  reali 
ty.  Her  father's  voice,  high  with  exulta 
tion,  came  dimly  to  her  ears,  but  what 
she  saw  was  Dan  as  he  had  laid  there  the 
night  before,  hurt,  helpless,  too  weak  to 
move! 

"  There's  the  end  of  it,"  Joe  Cumberland 
was  saying  complacently  outside  her  door. 
"  There  ain't  goin'  to  be  even  a  shadow 
of  the  saloon  left  nor  nothin'  that's  in  it.  I 
jest  traveled  down  there  this  mornin'  and 
touched  a  match  to  it!" 

Still  she  stared  without  moving,  without 
making  a  sound.  She  was  seeing  Dan  as 
he  must  have  awakened  from  a  swoonlike 
sleep  with  the  smell  of  smoke  and  the  heat 
of  rising  flames  around  him.  She  saw  him 
struggle,  and  fail  to  reach  his  feet.  She 
almost  heard  him  cry  out  —  a  sound 
drowned  easily  out  by  the  roar  of  the  fire, 
and  the  crackling  of  the  wood.  She  saw 
him  drag  himself  with  his  hands  across  the 
floor,  only  to  be  beaten  back  by  a  solid 
wall  of  flame.  Black  Bart  crouched  beside 
him  and  would  not  leave  his  doomed  mas 
ter.  Fascinated  by  the  raging  <fire  the  black 
stallion  Satan  would  break  from  the  shed 
and  rush  into  the  flames — and  so  the  in 
separable  three  must  have  perished  to 
gether! 

"'Why  don't  you  speak,  Kate?"  called 
her  father. 

3  A-S 


u  Dan!"  she  screamed,  and  pitched  for 
ward  to  the  floor. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  FANTOM  RIDER. 

IX  the  daytime  the  willows  along  the 
wide,  level  river  bottom  seemed  an  un 
natural  growth,  for  they  made  a  streak  of 
yellow  green  across  the  mountain-desert 
Avhen  all  other  verdure  withered  and  died. 
After  nightfall  they  became  still  more  drea 
ry.  Even  when  the  air  was  calm  there 
was  apt  to  be  a  sound  as  of  wind,  for  the 
tenuous,  trailing  branches  brushed  lightly 
together,  making  a  guarded  whispering  like 
ghosts. 

In  a  small  clearing  among  these  willows 
sat  Silent  and  his  companions.  A  fifth 
member  had  just  arrived  at  this  rendezvous, 
answered  the  quiet  greeting  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  and  was  now  busy  caring  for 
his  horse.  Bill  Kilduff,  who  had  a  natural 
inclination  and  talent  for  cookery,  raked  up 
the  deft,  dying  coals  of  the  fire  over  which 
he  had  cooked  the  supper,  and  set  about 
preparing  bacon  and  coffee  for  the  new-> 
comer.  The  latter  came  forward,  and 
squatted  close  to  the  cook,  watching  the 
process  with  a  careful  eye.  He  made  a 
sharp  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  group. 
From  one  side  his  profile  showed  the  face 
of  a  good-natured  boy,  but  when  he  turned 
his  head  the  flicker  of  the  firelight  ran 
down  a  scar  which  gleamed  in  a  jagged 
semicircle  from  his  right  eyebrow  to  the 
corner  of  his  mouth.  This  whole  side  of 
his  countenance  was  drawn  by  the  cut,  the 
mouth  stretching  to  a  perpetual  grimace^ 
When  he  spoke  it  was  as  if  he  were  at-t 
tempting  secrecy.  The  rest  of  the  men 
waited  in  patience  until  he  finished  eating^ 
Then  Silent  asked:  "  What  news,  Jordan? '* 
Jordan  kept  his  regretful  eyes  a  mo-* 
ment  longer  on  his  empty  coffee  cup.  » 

"  There  ain't  a  pile  to  tell,"  he  answered 
at  last,  "  I  suppose  you  heard  about  what 
happened  to  the  chap  you  beat  up  at  Mor* 
gan's  place  the  other  day?" 

"  Who  knows  that  /  beat  him  up?"  asked 
Silent  sharply. 

•'  Xobody,"  said  Jordan,  "  but  when  I 
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heard  the  description  of  the  man  that  hit 
Whistling  Dan  with  the  chair,  I  knew  it 
was  Jim  Silent." 

"  What  about  Barry?"  asked  Haines,  but 
Jordan  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  chief. 

"  They  was  say  in'  pretty  general,"  he 
went  on,  "  that  you  needed  that  chair,  Jim. 
Is  that  right?" 

The  other  three  glanced  covertly  to  each 
other.  Silent's  hand  bunched  into  a  great 
fist. 

"  He  went  loco.  I  had  to  slam  him. 
Was  he  hurt  bad?" 

"  The  cut  on  his  head  wasn't  much,  but 
he  was  left  lyin'  in  the  saloon  that  night, 
an'  the  next  mornin'  old  Joe  Cumberland, 
not  knowin'  that  Whistlin'  Dan  was  in 
there,  come  down  an'  touched  a  match  to 
the  old  joint.  She  went  up  in  smoke  an' 
took  Dan  along." 

Xo  one  spoke  for  a  moment.  Then  Silent 
cried  out:  "  Then  what  was  that  whistlin' 
I've  heard  down  the  road  behind  us?" 

Bill  Kilduff  broke  into  rolling  bass 
laughter,  and  Hal  Purvis  chimed  in  with  a 
squeaking  tenor. 

"  We  told  you  all  along,  Jim,"  said 
Purvis,  as  soon  as  he  could  control  his 
voice,  "  that  there  wasn't  any  whistlin'  be 
hind  us.  We  know  you  got  powerful  good 
hearin',  Jim,  but  we  all  figger  you  been 
makin'  something  out  of  nothin'.  Am  I 
right,  boys?" 

"  You  sure  are,"  said  Kilduff,  "  I  ain't 
heard  a  thing." 

Silent  rolled  his  eyes  angrily  from  face 
to  face. 

"I'm  kind  of  sorry  the  lad  got  his  in  the 
fire.  I  was  hopin'  maybe  we'd  meet  agin. 
There's  nothin'  I'd  rather  do  than  be  alone 
five  minutes  with  Whistlin'  Dan." 

His  eye  dared  any  one  to  smile.  The 
men  merely  exchanged  glances.  When  he 
turned  away  they  grinned  broadly.  Hal 
Purvis  turned  and  caught  Bill  Kilduff  by 
the  shoulder. 

"  Bill,"  he  said  excitedly,  "  if  Whistlin' 
Dan  is  dead  there  ain't  any  master  for 
that  dog!" 

;-  What  about  him?"  growled  Kilduff. 

"  I'd  like  to  try  my  hand  with  him,"  said 
Purvis,  and  he  moistened  his  tight  lips. 
'•  Did  you  see  the  black  devil  when  he 


snarled  at  me  that  day  in  front  of  Morgan's 
place?" 

"  He  sure  didn't  look  too  pleasant." 

"  Right.  Maybe  if  I  had  him  on  a 
chain  I  could  change  his  manners  some." 

"  How?" 

"  A  whip  every  day,  damn  him — a  whip 
every  time  he  showed  his  teeth  at  me.  No 
eats  till  he  whined  and  licked  my  hand." 

"  He'd  die  first.  I  know  that  kind  of  a 
dog — or  a  wolf." 

"  Maybe  he'd  die.  Anyway  I'd  like  to 
try  my  hand  with  him.  Bill,  I'm  goin'  to 
get  hold  of  him  some  of  these  days  if  I 
have  to  ride  a  hundred  miles  an'  swim  a 
river!" 

Kilduff  grunted. 

"  Let  the  damn  wolf  be.  You  c'n  have 
him,  I  say.  What  I'm  thinkin'  about  is  the 
hoss.  Hal,  do  you  remember  the  way  he 
settled  to  his  stride  when  he  lighted  out 
after  Red  Pete." 

Purvis  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You're  a  fool,  Bill.  Which  no  man 
but  Barry  could  ever  ride  that  hoss.  I 
seen  it  in  his  eye.  He'd  cash  in  buckin'. 
He'd  fight  you  like  a  man." 

Kilduff  sighed.  A  great  yearning  was  in 
his  eyes. 

"  Hal,"  he  said  softly,  "  they's  some  men 
go  around  for  years  an'  huntin'  for  a  girl 
whose  picture  is  in  their  bean,  cached  away 
somewhere.  When  they  see  her  they  jest 
nacherally  goes  nutty.  Hal,  I  don't  give  a 
damn  for  women  folk,  but  I've  traveled 
around  a  long  time  with  a  picture  of  a  hoss 
in  my  brain,  an'  Satan  is  the  hoss." 

He  closed  his  eyes. 

"  I  c'n  see  him  now.  I  c'n  see  them 
shoulders — and  that  head — an'  my  God! 
them  eyes — them  fire-eatin'  eyes!  Hal,  if 
a  man  was  to  win  the  heart  of  that  hoss 
he'd  lay  down  his  life  for  you — he'd  run 
himself  plumb  to  death!  I  won't  never 
sleep  tight 'till  I  get  the  feel  of  them  satin 
sides  of  his  between  my  knees." 

Lee  Haines  heard  them  speak,  but  he 
said  nothing.  His  heart  also  leaped  when 
he  heard  of  Whistling  Dan's  death,  but  he 
thought  neither  of  the  horse  nor  the  dog. 
He  was  seeing  the  yellow  hair  and  the  blue 
eyes  of  Kate  Cumberland.  He  approached 
Jordan  and  took  a  place  beside  him. 
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"  Tell  me  some  more  about  it,  Terry," 
he  asked. 

"  Some  more  about  what?" 

"  About  Whistling  Dan's  death — about 
the  burning  of  the  saloon,"  said  Haines. 

••  What  the  hell!  Are  you  still  thinkin' 
about  that?" 

"  I  certainly  am!" 

"  Then  I'll  trade  you  news,"  said  Terry 
Jordan,  lowering  his  voice  so  that  it  would 
not  reach  the  suspicious  ear  of  Jim  Silent. 
u  I'll  tell  you  about  the  burnin'  if  you'll  tell 
me  something  about  Barry's  fight  with 
Silent!" 

"  It's  a  trade,"  answered  Haines. 

a  All  right.  Seems  old  Joe  Cumberland 
had  a  hunch  to  clean  up  the  landscape — 
old  fool!  So  he  jest  up  in  the  mornin'  an' 
without  sayin'  a  word  to  any  one  he  downs 
to  the  saloon  and  touches  a  match  to  it. 
When  he  come  back  to  his  house  he  tells 
his  girl  Kate  what  he  done.  With  that  she 
lets  out  a  holler  an'  drops  in  a  faint." 

Haines  muttered. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Terry. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Haines.  "  She  fainted, 
eh?  Well,  goon!" 

"  Yep.  She  fainted  an'  when  she  come 
to  she  told  Cumberland  that  Dan  was  in 
the  saloon,  an'  probably  too  weak  to  get 
out  of  the  fire.  They  started  for  the  place 
on  the  run.  When  they  got  there  all  they 
found  was  a  pile  of  red-hot  coals.  So 
every  one  figures  that  he  went  up  in  the 
flames.  That's  all  I  know.  Now  what 
about  the  fight?" 

Lee  Haines  sat  with  fixed  eyes. 

"  There  isn't  much  to  say  about  the 
fight,"  he  said  at  last. 

"The  hell  there  isn't,"  scoffed  Terry 
Jordan.  "  From  what  I  heard,  this  Whis 
tling  Dan  simply  cut  loose  and  raised  the 
devil  more  general  than  a  dozen  mavericks 
corralled  with  a  bunch  of  yearlings." 

"  Cutting  loose  is  right,"  said  Haines. 
^  It  wasn't  a  pleasant  thing  to  watch.  One 
moment  he  was  about  as  dangerous  as  an 
eighteen-year-old  girl.  The  next  second  he 
was  like  a  panther  that's  tasted  blood. 
That's  all  there  was  to  it,  Terry.  After 
the  first  blow,  he  was  all  over  the  chief. 
You  know  Silent's  a  bad  man  with  his 
hands?" 


"  I  guess  we  all  know  that,"  said  Jordan, 
with  a  significant  smile. 

"  Well,"  said  Haines,  "  he  was  like  a 
baby  in  the  hands  of  Barry.  I  don't  like  to 
talk  about  it — none  of  us  do.  It  makes  the 
flesh  creep." 

There  was  a  loud  crackling  among  the 
underbrush  several  hundred  yards  away. 
It  drew  closer  and  louder. 

"  Start  up  your  works  agin,  will  you, 
Bill?"  called  Silent.  "  Here  comes  Shorty 
Rhinehart,  an'  he's  overdue." 

In  a  moment  Shorty  swung  from  his 
horse  and  joined  the  group.  He  gained 
his  nickname  from  his  excessive  length, 
being  taller  by  an  inch  or  two  than  Jim 
Silent  himself,  but  what  he  gained  in  height 
he  lost  in  width.  Even  his  face  was  mon 
strously  long,  and  marked  with  such  sad 
lines  that  the  favorite  name  of  u  Shorty  " 
was  affectionately  varied  to  "  Sourface " 
or  "  Calamity."  Silent  went  to  him  at 
once. 

"  You  seen  Hardy?"  he  asked. 

"  I  sure  did,"  said  Rhinehart,  "  an'  it's 
the  last  time  I'll  make  that  trip  to  him, 
you  can  lay  to  that." 

"  Did  he  give  you  the  dope?" 

"  No." 

"  What 'do  you  mean?" 

"  I  jest  want  you  to  know  that  this  here's 
my  last  trip  to  Elkhead— on  anv  business." 

"  Why?" 

"  I  passed  three  marshals  on  the  street, 
an'  I  knew  them  all.  They  was  my  friends, 
formerly.  One  of  them  was — 

"  What  did  they  do?" 

"  I  waved  my  hand  to  them,  glad  an' 
familiar.  They  jest  grunted.  One  of  them, 
he  looked  up  an'  down  the  street,  an'  seein' 
that  no  one  was  in  sight,  he  come  up  to  me 
an'  without  shakin'  hands  he  says:  '  I'm 
some  surprised  to  see  you  in  Elkhead, 
Shorty.'  *  Why,'  says  I.  '  The  town's  all 
right,  ain't  it?'  '  It's  all  right,'  he  says, 
'  but  you'd  find  it  a  pile  more  healthier  out 
on  the  range.'  ' 

'•  What  in  hell  did  he  mean  by  that?" 
growled  Silent. 

"  He  simply  meant  that  they're  beginnin' 
to  think  a  lot  more  about  us  than  they 
used  to.  We've  been  pullin'  too  many  jobs 
the  last  six  months." 
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"  You've  said  all  that  before.  Shorty. 
I'm  runnin'  this  gang.  Tell  me  about 
Hardy." 

"  I'm  comin'  to  that.  I  went  in  to  the 
Wells-Fargo  office  down  by  the  railroad,  an' 
the  clerk  sent  me  back  to  find  Hardy  in  the 
back  room,  where  he  generally  is.  When 
he  seen  me  he  changed  color.  I'd  jest 
popped  my  head  through  the  door  an'  sung 
out:  '  Hello,  Hardy,  how's  the  boy?'  He 
jumped  up  from  the  desk  an'  sung  out  so's 
his  clerk  in  the  outside  room  could  hear: 
'  How  are  you  lad?'  an'  he  pulled  me 
quick  into  the  room  an'  locked  the  door 
behind  me. 

"  '  Now  what  in  hell  have  you  come  to 
Elkhead  for?'  says  he. 

"  '  For  a  drink,'  says  I,  never  battin'  an 
eye. 

"  '  You've  come  a  damn  long  ways,'  says 
he. 

"  '  Sure,'  says  I,  '  that's  one  reason  I'm 
so  dry.  Will  you  liquor,  pal?' 

"  He  looked  like  he  needed  a  drink,  all 
right.  He  begin  loosening  his  shirt  collar. 

"  '  Thanks,  but  I  ain't  drinkin','  says  he. 
'  Look  here,  Shorty,  are  you  loco  to  come 
ridin'  into  Elkhead  this  way?' 

"  I'm  jest  beginnin'  to  think  maybe  I 
am!'  says  I. 

"  '  Shorty,'  he  says  in  a  whisper,  '  they're 
beginnin'  to  get  wise  to  the  whole  gang — 
includin'  me!' 

"  '  Take  a  brace,'  says  I.  '  They  ain't 
got  a  thing  on  you,  Hardy.' 

'  That  don't  keep  'em  from  thinkin'  a 
hell  of  a  pile,'  says  he,  '  an'  I  tell  you, 
Shorty,  I'm  jest  about  through  with  the 
whole  works.  It  ain't  worth  it  —  not  if 
there  was  a  million  in  it.  Everybody  is  get- 
tin'  wise  to  Silent,  an'  the  rest  of  you. 
Pretty  soon  hell's  goin'  to  bust  loose!' 

"  '  You've  been  say  in'  that  for  two  years,' 
says  I. 

"  He  stopped  an'  looked  at  me  sort  of 
thoughtful  an'  pityin'.  Then  he  steps  up 
clost  to  me  an'  whispers  in  that  voice: 
'  D'you  know  who's  on  Silent 's  trail  now?' 
'  No,  an'  I  don't  give  a  damn,'  says  I, 
free  an'  careless. 

'Tex  Calder!'  says  he." 

Silent  started  violently,  and  his  hand 
moved  instinctively  to  his  six-gun. 


"  Did  he  say  Tex  Calder?" 

"  He  said  no  less,"  answered  Shorty 
Rhinehart,  and  waited  to  see  his  news  take 
effect.  Silent  stood  with  head  bowed, 
scowling. 

"  Tex  Calder's  a  fool,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  He  ought  to  know  better 'n  to  take  to  my 
trail." 

"  He's  fast  with  his  gun,"  suggested 
Shorty. 

" Don't  I  know  that?"  said  Silent.  "  If 
Alvarez,  an'  Bradley,  an'  Hunter  an'  God 
knows  how  many  more  could  come  up  out 
of  their  graves,  they'd  tell  jest  how  quick 
he  is  with  a  six-gun.  But  I'm  the  one  man 
on  the  range  that's  faster." 

Shorty  was  eloquently  mute. 

"  I  ain't  askin'  you  to  take  my  word  for 
it,"  said  Jim  Silent.  "  Now  that  he's  after 
me,  I'm  glad  of  it.  It  had  to  come  some 
day.  The  mountains  ain't  big  enough  for 
both  of  us  to  go  rangin'  forever.  We  had 
to  lock  horns  some  day.  An'  I  say,  God 
help  Tex  Calder!" 

He  turned  abruptly  to  the  rest  of  the 
men. 

"  Boys,  I  got  -somethin'  to  tell  you  that 
Shorty  has  jest  heard.  Tex  Calder  is  after 
us." 

There  came  a  fluent  outburst  of  cursing. 

Silent  went  on:  "  I  know  jest  how  slick 
Calder  is.  I'm  bettin'  on  my  draw  to  be 
jest  the  necessary  half  a  hair  quicker.  He 
may  die  shootin'.  I  don't  lay  no  bets  that 
I  c'n  nail  him  before  he  gets  his  iron  out 
of  its  leather,  but  I  say  he'll  be  shootin' 
blind  when  he  dies.  Is  there  any  one  takin' 
that  bet?" 

His  eyes  challenged  them  one  after  an 
other.  Their  glances  traveled  past  Silent 
as  if  they  were  telling  over  and  over  to 
themselves  the  stories  of  those  many  men 
to  whom  Tex  Calder  had  played  the  part 
of  Fate.  The  leader  turned  back  to  Shorty 
Rhinehart. 

"  Now  tell  me  what  he  had  to  say  about 
the  coin." 

"  Hardy  says  the  shipment's  delayed.  He 
don't  know  how  long." 

"  How'd  it  come  to  be  delayed?" 

"  He  figures  that  Wells-F'argo  got  a 
hunch  that  Silent  was  layin'  for  the  train 
that  was  to  carrv  it." 
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'•  Will  he  let  us  know  when  it  does  come 
through?" 

"  I  asked  him,  an'  he  jest  hedged.  He's 
quitting  on  us  cold." 

"  I  was  a  fool  to  send  you,  Shorty.  I'm 
goin'  myself,  an'  if  Hardy  don't  come 
through  to  me — 

He  broke  off  and  announced  to  the  rest 
of  his  gang  that  he  intended  to  make  the 
journey  to  Elkhead.  He  told  Haines,  who 
in  such  cases  usually  acted  as  lieutenant, 
to  take  charge  of  the  camp.  Then  he  sad 
dled  his  roan. 

In  the  very  act  of  pulling  up  the  cinch  of 
his-saddle,  Silent  stopped  short,  turned,  and 
raised  a  hand  for  quiet.  The  rest  were  in 
stantly  still.  Hal  Purvis  leaned  his  wizen 
face  toward  the  ground.  In  this  man 
ner  it  was  sometimes  possible  to  detect  far- 
off  sounds  which  to  one  erect  would  be  in 
audible.  In  another  moment,  however,  he 
straightened  up,  shaking  his  head. 

"  What  is  it?"  whispered  Haines. 

''Shut  up!"  muttered  Silent,  and  the 
words  were  formed  by  the  motion  of  his 
lips  rather  than  through  any  sound.  "  That 
damned  whistling  again!" 

Every  face  changed.  At  a  rustling  in  a 
near-by  willow,  Terry  Jordan  started  and 
then  cursed  softly  to  himself.  That  broke 
the  spell. 

11  It's  the  whisperin'  of  the  willows,"  said 
Purvis. 

"  You  lie! "  said  Silent  hoarsely.  '"  I  hear 
the  sound  growing  closer." 

"  Barry  is  dead,"  said  Haines. 

Silent  whipped  out  his  revolver  —  and 
then  shoved  it  back  into  the  holster. 

"  Stand  by  me,  boys,"  he  pleaded.  "  It's 
his  ghost  come  to  haunt  me!  You  can't 
hear  it,  because  he  ain't  come  for  you." 

They  stared  at  him  with  a  fascinated 
horror. 

"  How  do  you  know  it's  him?"  asked 
Shorty  Rhinehart. 

"  There  ain't  no  sound  in  the  whole 
world  like  it.  It's  a  sort  of  cross  between 
the  singing  of  a  bird  an'  the  wailin'  of  the 
wind.  It's  the  ghost  of  Whistlin'  Dan!" 

The  tall  roan  raised  his  head  and  whin 
nied  softly.  It  was  an  unearthly  effect — 
as  if  the  animal  heard  the  sound  which  was 
inaudible  to  all  but  his  master.  It  changed 


big  Jim  Silent  into  a  quavering  coward. 
Here  were  five  practised  fighters  who  feared 
nothing  between  heaven  and  hell,  but  what 
could  they  avail  him  against  a  bodiless 
spirit?  Again  the  whistling  stopped.  He 
breathed  again,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

It  began  again,  and  this  time  much 
louder  and  nearer.  Surely  the  others  must 
hear  it  now,  or  else  it  was  certainly  a  ghost. 
The  men  sat  with  dilated  eyes  for  an  in 
stant,  and  then  Hal  Purvis  cried:  "  I  heard 
it,  chief!  If  it's  a  ghost,  it's  hauntin'  me, 
too!" 

Silent  cursed  loudly  in  his  relief. 

"  It  ain't  a  ghost.  It's  Whistlin'  Dan 
himself!  An'  Terry  Jordan  has  been  carry- 
in'  us  lies!  What  in  hell  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  ain't  been  carrying/  you  lies,"  said 
Jordan,  hotly.  "  I  told  you  what  I  heard. 
I  didn't  never  say  that  there  was  any  one 
seen  his  dead  body!" 

The  whistling  began  to  die  out.  A  babel 
of  conjecture  and  exclamation  broke  out, 
but  Jim  Silent,  still  sickly  white  around  the 
mouth,  swung  up  into  the  saddle. 

•'  That  Whistlin'  Dan  I'm  leavin'  to  you, 
Haines,"  he  called.  "  I've  had  his  blood 
wunst,  an'  if  I  meet  him  agin  there's  goin' 
to  be  another  notch  filed  into  my  shootin' 
iron." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    STRENGTH    OF    WOMEN. 

HE  rode  swiftly  into  the  dark  of  the 
willows,  and  the  lack  of  noise  told 
that  he  was  picking  his  way  carefully 
among  the  bended  branches. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Terry  Jordan, 
"  which  I'm  not  suggestin'  anything — but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  chief  was  in  a  con 
siderable  hurry  to  leave  the  camp." 

"  He  was,"  said  Hal  Purvis,  "  an'  if  you. 
seen  that  play  in  Morgan's  place  you 
wouldn't  be  wonder  in'  why.  If  I  was  the 
chief  I'd  do  the  same." 

"  Me  speakin'  personal  like,"  remarked 
Shorty  Rhinehart,  "  I  ain't  layin'  out  to  be 
no  man-eater  like  the  chief,  but  I  ain't  seen 
the  man  that  'd  make  me  take  to  the  tim 
bers  that  way.  I  don't  noways  expect  there 
is  such  a  man!" 
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"  Shorty,"  said  Haines  calmly,  "  we  all 
know  that  you're  quite  a  man,  but  you  and 
Terry  are  the  only  ones  of  us  who  are 
surprised  that  Silent  slid  away.  The  rest 
of  us  who  saw  this  Whistling  Dan  in  action 
aren't  a  bit  inclined  to  wonder.  Suppose 
you  were  to  meet  a  black  panther  down  here 
in  the  willows?" 

"  I  wouldn't  give  a  damn  if  I  had  my 
Winchester  with  me." 

"  All  right,  Terry,  but  suppose  the  pan 
ther,"  broke  in  Hal  Purvis,  "  could  sling 
shoo  tin'  irons  as  well  as  you  could — maybe 
that  'd  make  you  partic'lar  pleased." 

"  It  ain't  possible,"  said  Terry. 

"  Sure  it  ain't,"  grinned  Purvis,  "  an'  this 
Barry  ain't  possible,  either.  Where  you 
going,  Lee?" 

Haines  turned  from  his  task  of  saddling 
his  mount. 

"  Private  matter.  Kilduff,  you  take  my 
place  while  I'm  gone.  I  may  be  back  to 
morrow  night.  The  chief  isn't  apt  to  return 
so  soon." 

A  few  moments  later  Haines  galloped  out 
of  the  willows  and  headed  across  the  hills 
toward  old  Joe  Cumberland's  ranch.  He 
was  remembering  his  promise  to  Kate,  to 
keep  Dan  out  of  danger.  He  had  failed 
from  that  promise  once,  but  that  did  not 
mean  that  he  had  forgotten.  He  looked  up 
to  the  yellow-bright  mountain  stars,  and 
they  were  like  the  eyes  of  good  women 
smiling  down  upon  him.  He  guessed  that 
she  loved  Barry,  and  if  he  could  bring  her 
to  Whistling  Dan  she  might  have  strength 
enough  to  take  the  latter  from  Silent's  trail. 
The  lone  rider  knew  well  enough  that  to 
bring  Dan  and  Kate  together  was  to  sur 
render  his  own  shadowy  hopes,  but  the 
golden  eyes  of  the  sky  encouraged  him.  So 
he  followed  his  impulse. 

Haines  could  never  walk  that  middle 
path  which  turns  neither  to  the  right  nor 
the  left,  neither  up  nor  down.  He  went 
through  life  with  a  free-swinging  stride,  and 
as  the  result  of  it  he  had  crossed  the  rights 
of  others.  He  might  have  lived  a  lawful 
life,  for  all  his  instincts  were  gentle.  But 
an  accident  placed  him  in  the  shadow  of 
the  law.  He  waited  for  his  legal  trial,  but 
when  it  came,  and  false  witness  placed  him 
behind  the  bars,  the  revolt  came.  Two 


days  after  his  confinement  he  broke  away 
from  his  prison  and  went  to  the  wilds. 
There  he  found  Jim  Silent,  and  the  moun 
tain-desert  found  another  to  add  to  its  list 
of  great  outlaws. 

Morning  came  as  he  drew  close  to  the 
house,  and  now  his  reminiscences  were  cut 
short,  for  at  a  turn  of  the  road  he  came 
upon  Kate  galloping  swiftly  over  the  hills. 
He  drew  his  horse  to  a  halt  and  raised  his 
hand.  She  followed  suit.  They  sat  staring. 
If  she  had  remembered  his  broken  promise 
and  started  to  reproach,  he  could  have 
found  answer,  but  her  eyes  were  big  with 
sorrow  alone.  He  put  out  his  hand  without 
a  word.  She  hesitated  over  it,  her  eyes 
questioning  him  mutely,  and  then  with  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  she  touched  his  fingers. 

"  I  want  to  explain,"  he  said  huskily. 

"  What?" 

"  You  remember  I  gave  you  my  word  that 
no  harm  would  come  to  Barry?" 

"  No  man  could  have  helped  him." 

"  You  don't  hold  it  against  me?" 

A  gust  of  wind  moaned  around  them. 
She  waved  her  arm  toward  the  surround 
ing  hills  and  her  laugh  blinded  with  the 
sound  of  the  wind,  it  was  so  faint.  He 
watched  her  with  a  curious  pang.  She 
seemed  among  women  what  that  morning 
was  to  the  coming  day — fresh,  cool,  aloof. 
It  was  hard  to  speak  the  words  which  would 
banish  the  sorrow  from  her  eyes  and  make 
them  brilliant  with  hope  and  shut  him  away 
from  her  thoughts  with  a  barrier  higher 
than  mountains  and  broader  than  seas. 

"  I  have  brought  you  news,"  he  said  at 
last,  reluctantly. 

She  did  not  change. 

"  About  Dan  Barry." 

Aye,  she  changed  swiftly  enough  at 
that!  He  could  not  meet  the  fear  and 
question  of  her  glance.  He  looked  away 
and  saw  the  red  rim  of  the  sun  pushing  up 
above  the  hills.  And  color  poured  up  the 
throat  of  Kate  Cumberland,  up  even  to  her 
forehead  beneath  the  blowing,  golden  hair. 

Haines  jerked  his  sombrero  lower  on  his 
head.  A  curse  tumbled  up  to  his  lips,  and 
he  had  to  set  his  teeth  to  keep  it  back. 

"  But  I  have  heard  his  whistle." 

Her  lips  moved  but  made  no  sound. 

"  Five  other  men  heard  him." 
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She  cried  out  as  if  he  had  hurt  her,  but 
the  hurt  was  happiness.  He  knew  it  and 
winced,  for  she  was  wonderfully  beautiful. 

"  In  the  willows  of  the  river  bottom,  a 
good  twenty  miles  south,"  he  said  at  last, 
•'  and  I  will  show  you  the  way,  if  you  wish." 

He  watched  her  eyes  grow  large  with 
doubt. 

"  Can  you  trust  me?"  he  asked.  "I  failed 
you  once.  Can  you  trust  me  now?" 

Her  hand  went  out  to  him. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  she  said.  "  Let  us 
start!" 

"  I've  given  my  horse  a  hard  ride.  He 
must  have  some  rest." 

She  moaned  softly  in  her  impatience,  and 
then:  "  We'll  go  back  to  the  house,  and 
you  can  stable  your  horse  there  until  you're 
ready  to  start.  Dad  will  go  with  us." 

''Your  father  cannot  go,"  he  said  shortly. 

"  Cannot?" 

"  Let's  start  back  for  the  ranch,"  he  said, 
''  and  I'll  tell  vou  something  about  it  as  we 

go." 

As  they  turned  their  horses  he  went  on: 
u  In  order  that  you  may  reach  Whistling 
Dan,  you'll  have  to  meet  first  a  number  of 
men  who  are  camping  down  there  in  the 
willows." 

He  stopped.  It  became  desperately  diffi 
cult  for  him  to  go  on. 

"  I  am  one  of  those  men,"  he  said,  ''  and 
another  of  them  is  the  one  whom  Whistling 
Dan  is  following." 

She  caught  her  breath  and  turned  ab 
ruptly  on  him. 

"  What  are  you,  Mr.  Lee?" 

Very  slowly  he  forced  his  eyes  up  to 
meet  her  gaze. 

"  In  that  camp,"  he  answered  indirectly, 
"your  father  wouldn't  be  safe!" 

It  was  out  at  last! 

''  Then  you  are — 

"Your  friend!" 

"  Forgive  me.    You  are  my  friend!" 

"  The  man  whom  Dan  is  following,"  he 
went  on,  "  is  the  leader.  If  he  gives  the 
command  four  practised  fighters  pit  them 
selves  against  Barry." 

"It  is  murder!" 

"  You  can  prevent  it,"  he  said.    u  They 
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know  that  Barry  is  on  the  trail,  but  I  think 
they  will  do  nothing  unless  he  forces  them 
into  trouble.  And  he  will  force  them  unless 
you  stop  him.  Xo  other  human  being  could 
take  him  off  that  trail." 

"  I  know!  I  know! "  she  muttered.  "  But 
I  have  already  tried,  and  he  will  not  listen 
to  me!" 

"  But  he  will  listen  to  you,"  insisted 
Haines,  "  when  you  tell  him  that  he  will  be 
fighting  not  one  man,  but  six." 

"  And  if  he  doesn't  listen  to  me?" 

Haines  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Can't  you  promise  that  these  men  will 
not  fight  with  him?" 

"  I  cannot." 

"  But  I  shall  plead  with  them  myself." 

He  turned  to  her  in  alarm. 

u  Xo,  you  must  not  let  them  dream  you 
know  what  they  are,"  he  warned,  "  for 
otherwise — " 

Again  that  significant  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

He  explained:  "  These  men  are  in  sucjh 
danger  that  they  dare  not  take  chances. 
You  are  a  woman,  but  if  they  feel  that  you 
suspect  them  you  will  not  longer  be  a  wo 
man  in  their  eyes." 

"  Then  what  must  I  do?" 

"  I  shall  ride  ahead  of  you  when  we  come 
to  the  willows,  after  I  have  pointed  out  the 
position  of  our  camp.  About  an  hour  after 
I  'have  arrived,  for  they  must  not  know 
that  I  have  brought  you — you  will  ride 
down  toward  the  camp.  When  you  come 
to  it  I  will  make  sure  that  it  is  I  who  will 
bring  you  in.  You  must  pretend  that  you 
have  simply  blundered  upon  our  fire.  What 
ever  you  do,  never  ask  a  question  while  you 
are  there — and  I'll  be  your  warrant  that 
you  will  come  off  safely.  Will  you  try?" 

i(  I  will,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  You  are  not  afraid?" 

She  smiled. 

"  Do  you  really  trust  me  as  far  as  this?" 

With  level-eyed  tenderness  that  took  his 
breath,  she  answered:  "  An  absolute  trust, 
Mr.  Lee." 

"  My  name,"  he  said,  "  is  Lee  Haines." 

Of  one  accord  they  stopped  their  horses 
and  their  hands  met. 

forget  this  magazine  is  issued  weekly,  and 
this  story  without  waiting  a  month. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SILENT  BLUFFS. 

THE    coming    of    the    railroad    had 
changed  Elkhead  from  a  mere  cross 
ing  of  the  ways  to  a  rather  impor 
tant  cattle  shipping  point.     Once  a  year 
it  became  a  bustling  town  whose  two  streets 
thronged  with  cattlemen  with  pockets  bur 
dened  with  gold  which  fairly  burned  its 
way  out  to  the  open  air.     At  other  times 
Elkhead    dropped    back    into    leaden-eyed 
sleep. 

The  most  important  citizen  was  Les 
Hardy,  the  Wells-Fargo  agent.  Office  jobs 
are  hard  to  find  in  the  mountain  desert,  and 


those  who  hold  them  win  respect.  The 
owner  of  a  swivel-chair  is  more  lordly  than 
the  possessor  of  five  thousand  "  doggies." 
Les  Hardy  had  such  a  swivel-chair.  More 
over,  since  large  shipments  of  cash  were 
often  directed  by  Wells-Fargo  to  Elkhead, 
Hardy's  position  was  really  more  significant 
than  the  size  of  the  village  suggested.  As 
a  crowning  stamp  upon  his  dignity  he  had 
a  clerk  who  handled  the  ordinary  routine 
of  work  in  the  front  room,  while  Hardy 
set  himself  up  in  state  in  a  little  rear  office 
whose  walls  were  decorated  by  two  bril 
liant  calendars  and  the  colored  photograph 
of  a  blond  beauty  advertising  a  toilet  soap. 
To  this  sanctuary  he  retreated  during  the 
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heat  of  the  day,  while  in  the  morning  and 
evening  he  loitered  on  the  small  porch, 
chatting  with  passers-by.  Except  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year,  he  affected  a  soft 
white  collar  with  a  permanent  bow  tie. 
The  leanness  of  his  features,  and  his  crooked 
neck  with  the  prominent  Adam's  apple 
which  stirred  when  he  spoke,  suggested  a 
Yankee  ancestry,  but  the  faded  blue  eyes, 
pathetically  misted,  could  only  be  found  in 
the  mountain  desert. 

One  morning  into  the  inner  sanctum  of 
this  dignitary  stepped  a  man  built  in  rect 
angles,  a  square  face,  square,  ponderous 
.shoulders,  and  even  square-tipped  fingers. 
Into  the  smiling  haze  of  Hardy's  face  his 
own  keen,  black  eye  sparkled  like  an  elec 
tric  lantern  flashed  into  a  dark  room.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  cowboy's  costume,  but 
there  was  no  Western  languor  in  his  make 
up.  Everything  about  him  was  clear-cut 
and  precise.  He  had  a  habit  of  clicking 
his  teeth  as  he  finished  a  sentence.  In  a 
word,  when  he  appeared  in  the  doorway  Les 
Hardy  woke  up,  and  before  the  stranger 
had  spoken  a  dozen  words  the  agent  was 
leaning  forward  to  be  sure  that  he  would 
not  miss  a  syllable. 

"  You're  Les  Hardy,  aren't  you?"  said 
he,  and  his  eyes  gave  the  impression  of  a 
smile,  though  his  lips  did  not  stir  after 
speaking. 

"  I  am,"  said  the  agent. 

"  Then  you're  the  man  I  want  to  see. 
If  you  don't  mind — " 

He  closed  the  door,  pulled  a  chair  against 
it,  and  then  sat  down  and  folded  his  arms. 
Very  obviously  he  meant  business.  Hardy 
switched  his  position  in  his  chair,  sitting  a 
little  more  to  the  right,  so  that  the  edge  of 
the  seat  would  not  obstruct  the  movement 
of  his  hand  toward  the  holster  on  his  right 
thigh. 

"  Well,"  he  said  good-naturedly,  "  I'm 
waitin'." 

"  Good,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  won't 
keep  you  here  any  longer  than  is  necessary. 
In  the  first  place,  my  name  is  Tex  Calder." 

Hardy's  face  changed  as  if  a  slight  layer 
of  dust  had  been  sifted  over  it.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand. 

"  It's  great  to  see  you,  Calder,"  he  said. 
"  Of  course  I've  heard  about  you.  Every 


one  has.  Here!  I'll  send  over  to  the 
saloon  for  some  red-eye.  Are  you  dry?" 

He  rose,  but  Calder  waved  him  back  to 
the  swivel-chair 

"  Not  dry  a  bit,"  he  said  cheerily.  ''  Not 
five  minutes  ago  I  had  a  drink  of — water!" 

"  All  right,"  said  Hardy,  and  settled  back 
into  his  chair. 

"  Hardy,  there's  been  crooked  work 
around  here." 

"  What  in  hell—" 

"  Get  your  hand  away  from  that  gun, 
friend." 

"  What  the  devil's  the  meaning  of  all 
this?" 

"  That's  very  well  done,"  said  Calder, 
"  but  this  isn't  the  stage.  Are  we  going  to 
talk  business  like  friends?" 

"  I've  got  nothing  ag'in'  you,"  said  Hardy 
testily,  and  his  eyes  followed  Calder 's  right 
hand  as  if  fascinated.  "  What  do  you  want 
to  say?  I'll  listen.  I'm  not  very  busy." 

"  That's  exactly  it,"  smiled  Tex  Calder. 
"  I  want  you  to  get  busier." 

"  Thanks." 

"  In  the  first  place,  I'll  be  straight  with 
you.  Wells-Fargo  hasn't  sent  me  here." 

"  Who  has?" 

"  My  conscience." 

"  I  don't  get  your  drift/' 

Through  a  moment  of  pause  Calder's 
eyes  searched  the  face  of  Hardy. 

"  You've  been  pretty  flush  for  some 
time." 

"  I  ain't  been  starvin'." 

"  There  are  several  easy  ways  for  you  to 
pick  up  extra  money." 

"Yes?" 

"  For  instance,  you  know  all  about  the 
Wells- Fargo  money  shipments,  and  there 
are  men  around  here  who'd  pay  big  for 
what  you  could  tell  them." 

The  prominent  Adam,'s  apple  rose  and 
fell  in  Hardy's  throat. 

"  You're  quite  a  joker,  ain't  you,  Calder? 
Who,  for  instance?" 

"  Jim  Silent." 

"  This  is  like  a  story  in  a  book,"  grinned 
Hardy.  "  Go  on.  I  suppose  I've  been 
takin'  Silent's  money?" 

The  answer  came  like  the  click  of  a 
cocked  revolver. 

"You  have!" 
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"  My  God,  Calder— " 

"Steady!  I  have  some  promising  evi 
dence,  partner.  Would  you  like  to  hear 
part  of  it?" 

"  This  country  has  its  share  of  the 
world's  greatest  liars,"  said  Hardy.  "  I 
don't  care  what  you've  heard." 

"  That  saves  my  time.  Understand  me 
straight.  I  can  slap  you  into  a  lockup,  if 
I' want  to,  and  then  bring  in  that  evidence. 
I'm  not  going  to  do  it.  I'm  going  to  use 
you  as  a  trap  and  through  you  get  some  of 
the  worst  of  the  long  riders." 

"  There's  nothin'  like  puttin'  your  hand 
on  the  table." 

"  No,    there   isn't.      I'll    tell    you   whaf 
you're  to  do." 

"  Thanks." 

The  marshal  drove  straight  on.  . 

"  I've  got  four  good  men  in  this  town. 
Two  of  them  will  always  be  hanging  around 
your  office.  Maybe  you  can  get  a  job  for 
them  here,  eh?  I'll  pay  the  salaries.  You 
simply  tip  them  off  when  your  visitors  are 
riders  the  government  wants,  see?  You 
don't  have  to  lift  a  hand.  You  just  go  to 
the  door  as  the  visitor  leaves,^  and  if  he's 
all  right  you  say:  '  So  long,  we'll  be  meet 
ing  again  before  long.'  But  if  he's  a  man  I 
want,  you  say:  *  Good-by.'  That's  all.  My 
boys  will  see  that  it  is  good-by." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  agent,  "  and  tell  the 
rest  of  the  story.  It  starts  well." 

"  Doesn't  it?"  agreed  Calder.  "  And  the 
way  it  concludes  is  with  you  reaching  over 
and  shaking  hands  *with  me  and  saying 
'yes!'" 

He  leaned  forward.  The*  twinkle  was 
gone  from  his  eyes  and  he  extended  his 
hand  to  Hardy.  The  latter  reached  out 
with  an  impulsive  gesture,  wrung  the  prof 
fered  hand,  and  then  slipping  back  into 
his  chair  broke  into  hysterical  laughter. 

"  The  real  laugh,"  said  Calder,  "  will  be 
on  the  long  riders." 

"  Tex,"  said  the  agent,  "  I  guess  you 
have  the  dope.  I  won't  say  anything  ex 
cept  that  I'm  glad  as  hell  to  be  out  of  the 
rotten  business  at  last.  Once  started  I 
couldn't  stop.  I  did  one  '  favor  '  for  these 
devils  and  after  that  they  had  me  in  their 
power.  I  haven't  slept  for  months  as  I'm 
going  to  sleep  to-night!" 


He  wiped  his  face  with  an  agitated  hand. 

"  A  week  ago,"  he  went  on,  "  I  knew  you 
were  detailed  on  this  work.  I've  been 
sweating  ever  since.  Now  that  you've  come 
—why,  I'm  glad  of  it!" 

A  faint  sneer  touched  Calder's  mouth 
and  was  gone. 

"  You're  a  wise  man,"  he  said.  "  Have 
you  seen  much  of  Jim  Silent  lately?" 

Hardy  hesitated.  The  role  of  informer 
was  new. 

"  Not  directly." 

Calder  nodded. 

"  Now  put  me  right  if  I  go  off  the  track. 
The  way  I  understand  it,  Jim  Silent  has 
about  twenty  gun-fighters  and  long-riders 
working  in  gangs  under  him  and  combining 
for  big  jobs." 

"  That's  about  it." 

"  The  inside  circle  consists  of  Silent;  Lee, 
Haines,  a  man  who  went  wrong  because  the 
law  did  him  wrong;  Hal  Purvis,  a  cunning 
devil;  and  Bill  Kilduff,  a  born  fighter  who 
loves  blood  for  its  own  sake." 

"  Right." 

"  Here's  something  more.  For  Jim 
Silent,  dead  or  alive,  the  government  will 
pay  ten  thousand  dollars.  For  each  of  the 
other  three  it  pays  five  thousand.  The 
notices  aren't  out  yet,  but  they  will  be  in  a 
few  days.  Hardy,  if  you  help  me  bag  these 
men,  you'll  get  fifty  per  cent  of  the  profits. 
Are  you  on?" 

The  hesitancy  of  Hardy  changed  to 
downright  enthusiasm. 

"  Easy  money,  Tex.  I'm  your  man, 
hand  and  glove." 

"  Don't  get  optimistic.  This  game  isn't 
played  yet,  and  unless  I  make  the  biggest 
mistake  of  my  life  we'll  be  guessing  again 
before  we  land  Silent.  I've  trailed  some 
fast  gunmen  in  my  day,  and  I  have  an  idea 
that  Silent  will  be  the  hardest  of  the  lot; 
but  if  you  play  your  end  of  the  game  we 
may  land  him.  I  have  a  tip  that  he's  lying 
out  in  the  country  near  Elkhead.  I'm  riding 
out  alone  to  get  track  of  him.  As  I  go  out 
I'll  tell  my  men  that  you're  O.  K.  for  this 
business." 

He  hesitated  a  moment  with  his  hand  on 
the  door-knob. 

"  Just  one  thing  more,  Hardy.  I  heard 
a  queer  tale  this  morning  about  a  fight  in  a 
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saloon  run  by  a  man  named  Morgan.    Do 
you  know  anything  about  it?" 

"  No." 

"  I  was  told  of  a  fellow  who  chipped  four 
dollars  thrown  into  the  air  at  twenty 
yards." 

"  That's  a  lie." 

"  The  man  who  talked  to  me  had  a 
nicked  dollar  to  prove  his  yarn." 

"The  devil  he  did!" 

"  And  after  the  shooting  this  chap  got 
into  a  fight  with  a  tall  man  twice  his  size 
and  fairly  mopped  up  the  floor  with  him. 
They  say  it  wasn't  a  nice  thing  to  watch. 
He  is  a  frail  man,  but  when  the  fight 
started  he  turned  into  a  tiger. 

"  Wish  I'd  seen  it." 

"  The  tall  man  tallies  to  a  hair  with  my 
description  of  Silent." 

"  You're  wrong.  I  know  what  Silent 
can  do  with  his  hands.  No  one  could  beat 
him  up.  What's  the  name  of  the  other?" 

"  Barry— Whistling  Dan  Barry." 

Calder  hesitated. 

"  Right  or  wrong,  I'd  like  to  have  this 
Barry  with  me.  So-long." 

He  was  gone  as  he  had  come,  with  a  nod 
and  a  flash  of  the  keen,  black  eyes.  Les 
Hardy  stared  at  the  door  for  some  mo 
ments,  and  then  went  outside.  The  warm 
light  of  the  sun  had  never  been  more  wel 
come  to  him.  Under  that  cheering  influ 
ence  he  began  to  feel  that  with  Tex  Calder 
behind  him  he  could  safely  defy  the  world. 

His  confidence  received  a  shock  that 
afternoon  when  a  heavy  step  crossed  the 
outside  room,  and  his  door  opening  without 
a  preliminary  knock,  he  looked  up  into  the 
solemn  eyes  of  Jim  Silent.  The  outlaw 
shook  his  head  when  Hardy  offered  him  a 
chair. 

"  What's  the  main  idea  of  them  two 
new  men  out  in  your  front  room,  Les?"  he 
asked. 

"  Two  cow-punchers  that  was  down  on 
their  luck.  I  got  to  stand  in  with  the  boys 
now  and  then." 

"  I  s'pose  so.  Shorty  Rhinehart  in  here 
to  see  you,  Les?" 

"  Yep." 

"  You  told  him  that  the  town  was  get- 
tin'  pretty  hot." 

"  It  is." 


'•  You  said  you  had  no  dope  on 
when  that  delayed  shipment  was  comin' 
through?" 

Hardy  made  lightning  calculations.  A 
half  truth  would  be  the  best  way  out. 

"  I've  just  got  the  word  you  want.  It 
come  this  morning." 

Silent's  expression  changed,  and  he 
leaned  a  little  closer. 

"  It's  the  nineteenth.  Train  No.  89. 
Savvy?  Seven  o'clock  at  Elkhead !" 

"  How  much?    Same  bunch  of  coin?" 

"Fifty  thousand!" 

"  That's  ten  more." 

"  Yep.  A  new  shipment  rolled  in  with 
the  old  one.  No  objections?" 

Silent  grinned. 

"  Any  other  news,  Les?" 

"  Shorty  told  you  about  Tex  Calder?" 

•'  He  did.    Seen  him  around  here?" 

The  slightest  fraction  of  a  second  in 
hesitation. 

"  No." 

"  Was  that  the  straight  dope  you  give 
Shorty?" 

"  Straighter'n  hell.  They're  beginnin'  to 
talk,  but  I  guess  I  was  jest  sort  of  panicky 
when  I  talked  with  Shorty." 

"  This  Tex  Calder—" 

"  What  about  him?"  This  with  a  trace 
of  suspicion. 

'•  He's  got  a  long  record." 

"  So  Ve  you,  Jim." 

Once  more  that  wolflike  grin  which  had 
no  mirth. 

"  So  long,  Les.  I'll  be  on  the  job.  Lay 
to  that." 

He  turned  toward  the  door.  Hardy  fol 
lowed  him.  A  moment  more,  in  a  single 
word,  and  the  job  would  be  done.  Five 
thousand  dollars  for  a  single  word!  It 
warmed  the  very  heart  of  Les  Hardy. 

Silent,  as  he  moved  away,  seemed  singu 
larly  thoughtful.  He  hesitated  a  moment 
with  bowed  head  at  the  door — then  whirled 
and  shoved  a  six-gun  under  the  nose  of 
Hardy.  The  latter  leaped  back  with  his 
arms  thrust  above  his  head,  straining  at  his 
hands  to  get  them  higher. 

"My  God,  Jim!" 

"You're  a  low-down,  lyin'  hound!" 

Hardy's  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth. 
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"  Damn  you,  d'  you  hear  me?" 
"  Yes.      For    God's    sake,    Jim,    don't 
shoot!" 

"  Your  life  ain't  worth  a  dime!" 

"  Give  me  one  more  chance,  and  I'll  play 
square!" 

A  swift  change  came  over  the  face  of 
Silent,  and  then  Hardy  went  hot  with 
terror  and  anger.  The  long-rider  had 
known  nothing.  The  gun  play  had  been  a 
mere  bluff,  but  he  had  played  into  the 
hands  of  Silent,  and  now  his  life  was  truly 
worth  nothing. 

"  You  poor  fool,"  went  on  Silent,  his 
voice  purring  wjth  controlled  rage.  "  You 
damn'  blind  fool!  D'  you  think  you  could 
double-cross  me  an'  get  by  with  it?" 

"  Give  me  a  chance,  Jim.  One  more 
chance,  one  more  chance!" 

Even  in  his  terror  he  remembered  to 
keep  his  voice  low  lest  those  in  the  front 
room  should  hear. 

"  Out  with  it  if  you  love  livin'!" 

"  I — I  can't  talk  while  you  got  that  gun 
on  me!" 

Silent  not  only  lowered  his  gun,  but 
actually  returned  it  to  the  holster.  Noth 
ing  could  more  clearly  indicate  his  con 
tempt,  and  Hardy,  in  spite  of  his  fear, 
crimsoned  with  shame. 

"  It  was  Tex  Calder,"  he  said  at  last. 

Silent  started  a  little  and  his  eyes  nar 
rowed  again. 

"What  of  him?" 

"  He  came  here  a  while  ago  and  tried  to 
make  a  deal  with  me." 

"An'  made  it!"  said  Silent  ominously. 

No  gun  pointed  at  him  this  time,  but 
Hardy  jerked  his  hands  once  more  above 
his  head  and  cowered  against  the  wall. 

"  So  help  me  God  he  didn't,  Jim." 

"  Get  your  hands  down." 

He  lowered  his  hands  slowly. 

"  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  nothin'  about 
you." 

"What  about  that  train?  What  about 
that  shipment?" 

"  It's  jest  the  way  I  told  you,  except 
that  it's  on  the  eighteenth  instead  of  the 
nineteenth." 

"I'm  goin'  to  believe  you.  If  you 
double-cross  me  I'll  have  your  hide.  Maybe 
they'll  get  me,  but  there'll  be  enough  of  my 


boys  left  to  get  you.  You  can  lay  to  that. 
How  much  did  they  offer  you,  Les?  How 
much  am  I  worth  to  the  little  old  U.  S.  A.?" 

"  I — I — it  wasn't  the  money.  I  was 
afraid  to  stick  with  my  game  any  longer." 

The  long-rider  had  already  turned  to 
ward  the  door,  making  no  effort  to  keep  his 
face  to  the  agent.  The  latter,  flushing 
again,  moved  his  hand  toward  his  hip,  but 
stopped  the  movement.  The  last  threat 
of  Silent  carried  a  deep  conviction  with  it. 
He  knew  that  the  faith  of  long-riders  to 
each  other  was  an  inviolable  bond.  Accord 
ingly  he  followed  at  the  heels  of  the  other 
man  into  the  outside  room. 

"  So-long,  old-timer,"  he  called,  slapping 
Silent  on  the  shoulder,  "  I'll  be  seein'  you 
agin  before  long!" 

Calder 's  men  looked  up  with  curious 
eyes.  Hardy  watched  Silent  swing  onto  his 
horse  and  gallop  down  the  street.  Then 
he  went  hurriedly  back  to  his  office.  Once 
inside  he  dropped  into  the  big  swivel-chair, 
buried  his  fare  in  his  arms,  and  wept  like  a 
child. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PARTNERS. 

JST  powdered  his  hat  and  clothes  as 
Tex  Calder  trotted  his  horse  north 
across  the  hills.  His  face  was  a  sickly 
gray,  and  his  black  hair  might  have  been 
an  eighteenth  century  wig,  so  thoroughly 
was  it  disguised.  It  had  been  a  long  ride. 
Many  a  long  mile  wound  back  behind  him, 
and  still  the  cattle  pony  with  hanging  head 
stuck  to  its  task.  Now  he  was  drawing  out 
on  a  highland,  and  below  him  stretched  the 
light  yellow-green  of  the  willows  of  the 
bottom  land.  He  halted  his  pony  and 
swung  a  leg  over  the  horn  of  his  saddle. 
Then  he  rolled  a  cigarette,  and  while  he 
inhaled  it  in  long  puffs  he  scanned  the  trees 
narrowly.  Miles  across,  and  stretching  east 
and  west  farther  than  his  eye  could  reach, 
extended  the  willows.  Somewhere  in  that 
wilderness  was  the  gang  of  Jim  Silent.  An 
army  corps  might  have  been  easily  con 
cealed  there. 

If  he  was  not  utterly  discouraged  in  the 
beginning  of  his  search,  it  was  merely  be- 
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cause  the  rangers  of  the  hills  and  plains  are 
taught  patience  almost  as  soon  as  tlwy 
learn  to  ride  a  horse.  He  surveyed  the 
yellow-green  forest  calmly.  In  the  west  the 
low  hanging  sun  turned  crimson  and  bulged 
at  the  sides  into  a  clumsy  ellipse.  He  started 
down  the  slope  at  the  same  dog-trot,  which 
the  pony  had  kept  up  all  day.  Just  before 
he  reached  the  skirts  of  the  trees  he  brought 
his  horse  to  a  sudden  halt  and  threw  back 
his  head.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard 
a  faint  whistling. 

He  could  not  be  sure.  It  was  so  far  off 
and  unlike  any  whistling  he  had  ever  heard 
before  that  he  half  guessed  it  to  be  the 
movement  of  a  breeze  through  the  willows, 
but  the  wind  was  hardly  strong  enough  to 
make  this  sound.  For  a  full  five  minutes 
he  listened  without  moving  his  horse.  Then 
came  the  thing  for  which  he  waited,  a  phrase 
of  melody  undoubtedly  from  human  lips. 

What  puzzled  him  most  was  the  nature 
of  the  music.  As  he  rode  closer  to  the  trees 
it  grew  clearer.  It  was  unlike  any  song  he 
had  ever  heard.  It  was  a  strange  improvi 
sation  with  a  touch  of  both  melancholy  and 
savage  exultation  running  through  it.  Calder 
found  himself  nodding  in  sympathy  with 
the  irregular  rhythm. 

It  grew  so  clear  at  last  that  he  marked 
with  some  accuracy  the  direction  from  which 
it  came.  If  this  was  Silent's  camp,  it  must  be 
strongly  guarded,  and  he  should  approach 
the  place  more  cautiously  than  he  could 
possibly  do  on  a  horse.  Accordingly  he 
dismounted,  threw  the  reins  over  the  pony's 
head,  and  started  on  through  the  willows. 
The  whistling  became  louder  and  louder. 
He  moved  stealthily  from  tree  to  tree,  for 
he  had  not  the  least  idea  when  he  would 
run  across  a  guard.  The  whistling  ceased, 
but  the  marshal  was  now  so  near  that  he 
could  follow  the  original  direction  without 
much  trouble.  In  a  few  moments  he  might 
distinguish  the  sound  of  voices.  If  there 
were  two  or  three  men  in  the  camp  he 
might  be  able  to  surprise  them  and  make 
his  arrest.  If  the  outlaws  were  many,  at 
least  he  could  lie  low  near  the  camp  and 
perhaps  learn  the  plans  of  the  gang.  He 
worked  his  way  forward  more  and  more 
carefully.  At  one  place  he  thought  a 
shadowy  figure  slipped  through  the  brush 


a  short  distance  away.  He  poised  his  gun, 
but  lowered  it  again  after  a  moment's 
thought.  It  must  have  been  a  stir  of 
shadows.  Xo  human  being  could  move  so 
swiftly  or  so  noiselessly. 

Nevertheless  the  sight  gave  him  such  a 
start  that  he  proceeded  with  even  greater 
caution.  He  was  crouched  close  to  the 
ground.  Every  inch  of  it  he  scanned  care 
fully  before  he  set  down  a  foot,  fearful  of 
the  cracking  of  a  fallen  twig.  Like  most 
men  when  they  hunt,  he  began  to  feel  that 
something  followed  him.  He  tried  to  argue 
the  thought  out  of  his  brain,  but  it  persisted 
and  grew  stronger.  Half  a  dozen  times  he 
whirled  suddenly  with  his  revolver  poised. 
At  last  he  heard  a  stamp  which  could  come 
from  nothing  but  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  The 
sound  dispelled  his  fears.  In  another  mo 
ment  he  would  be  in  sight  of  the  camp. 

"  Do  you  figger  you'll  find  it?"  asked  a 
quiet  voice  behind  him. 

He  turned  and  looked  into  the  steady 
muzzle  of  a  Colt.  Behind  that  revolver  was 
a  thin,  handsome  face  with  a  lock  of  jet 
black  hair  falling  over  the  forehead.  Calder 
knew  men,  and  now  he  felt  a  strange  ab 
sence  of  any  desire  to  attempt  a  gun  play. 

••  I  was  just  taking  a  stroll  through  the 
willows,"  he  said  with  a  mighty  attempt  at 
carelessness. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  other.  "  It  appeared  to 
me  you  was  sort  of  huntin'  for  something. 
You  was  headed  straight  for  my  boss." 

Calder  strove  to  find  some  way  out.  He 
could  not.  There  was  no  waver  in  the 
hand  that  held  that  black  gun.  The  brown 
eyes  were  decidedly  discouraging  to  any 
attempt  at  a  surprise.  He  felt  helpless  for 
the  first  time  in  his  career. 

"  Go  over  to  him,  Bart,"  said  the  gentle 
voice  of  the  stranger.  "  Stand  fast!" 

The  last  two  words,  directed  to  Calder, 
came  with  a  metallic  hardness,  for  the  mar 
shal  started  as  a  great  black  dog  slipped 
from  behind  a  tree  and  slunk  toward  him. 
This  was  the  shadow  which  moved  more 
swiftly  and  noiselessly  than  a  human  being! 

••  Keep  back  that  damned  wolf!"  he  said 
desperately. 

"  He  ain't  goin'  to  hurt  you,"  said  the 
calm  voice.  "  Jest  toss  your  gun  to  the 
ground." 
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There  was  nothing  else  for  it.  Calder 
dropped  his  weapon  with  the  butt  toward 
Whistling  Dan. 

"Bring  it  here,  Bart,"  said  the  latter 
commandingly. 

The  big  animal  lowered  his  head,  still 
keeping  his  green  eyes  upon  Calder,  took 
up  the  revolver  in  his  white  fangs,  and 
glided  back  to  his  master. 

"  Jest  turn  your  back,  to  me  an'  keep 
your  hands  clear  of  your  body,"  said  Dan. 

Calder  obeyed,  sweating  with  shame. 
He  felt  a  hand  pat  his  pockets  lightly  in 
search  for  a  hidden  weapon,  and  then,  with 
his  head  slightly  turned,  he  sensed  the  fact 
that  Dan  was  dropping  his  revolver  into  its 
holster.  He  whirled  and  drove  his  clenched 
fist  straight  at  Dan's  face. 

What  happened  then  he  would  never  for 
get  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Calder's  weapon 
still  .hung  in  Dan's  right  hand,  but  the 
latter  made  no  effort  to  use  it.  He  dropped 
the  gun  and  as  Calder's  right  arm  shot  out, 
it  caught  at  the  wrist  and  jerked  down  with 
a  force  that  jarred  his  whole  body. 

"  Down,  Bart!"  shouted  Dan.  The  great 
wolf  checked  in  the  midst  of  his  leap  and 
dropped,  whining*  with  eagerness,  at 
Calder's  feet.  At  the  same  time  the  mar 
shal's  left  hand  was  seized  and  whipped 
across  his  body.  He  wrenched  away  with 
all  his  force.  He  might  as  well  have  strug 
gled  with  steel  manacles.  He  was  helpless, 
staring  into  eyes  which  now  glinted  with  a 
yellow  light  that  sent  a  cold  wave  tingling 
through  his  blood. 

The  yellow  gleam  died;  his  hands  were 
loosed;  but  he  made  no  move  to  spring  at 
Dan's  throat.  Chill  horror  had  taken  the 
place  of  his  shame,  and  the  wolf-dog  still 
whined  at  his  feet  with  lips  grinned  back 
from  the  long,  white  teeth. 

"  Who  in  the  name  of  God  are  you?" 
he  gasped,  and  even  as  he  spoke  the  truth 
came  to  him — the  whistling,  the  panther- 
like  speed  of  hand  — "  Whistling  Dan 
Barry." 

The  other  frowned. 

"  If  you  didn't  know  my  name,  why  were 
you  trailin'  me?" 

"  I  wasn't  after  you,"  said  Calder. 

"  You  was  crawlin'  along  like  that  jest 
for  fun?  Friend,  I  figger  to  know  you. 


You  been  sent  out  by  the  tall  man  to  lay 
for  me." 

"  What  tall  man?"  asked  Calder. 

"  The  one  that  swung  the  chair  in  Mor 
gan's  place,"  said  Dan.  "  Now  you're  goin' 
to  take  me  to  your  camp.  I  got  something 
to  say  to  him." 

"By  the  Lord!"  cried  the  marshal, 
"you're  trailing  Silent!" 

33ftn  watched  him  narrowly.  It  was  hard 
to  accuse  those  keen,  black  eyes  of  deceit. 

"  I'm  trailin'  the  man  who  sent  you  out 
after  me,"  he  asserted  with  a  little  less 
assurance. 

Calder  tore  open  the  front  of  his  shirt  and 
pushed  back  one  side  of  it.  Pinned  there 
next  to  his  skin  was  his  marshal's  badge. 

He  said:    "  My  name's  Tex  Calder." 

It  was  a  word  to  conjure  with  up  and 
down  the  vast  expanse  of  the  mountain 
desert.  Dan  smiled,  and  the  change  of 
expression  made  him  seem  ten  years 
younger. 

"Git  down,  Bart.  Stand  behind  me!" 
The  dog  obeyed  sullenly.  "I've  heard  a 
pile  of  men  talk  about  you,  Tex  Calder." 
Their  hands  and  their  eyes  met.  There 
was  a  mutual  respect  in  the  glances.  "  An' 
I'm  a  pile  sorry  for  this." 

He  picked  up  the  gun  from  the  ground 
and  extended  it  butt  first  to  the  marshal, 
who  restored  it  slowly  to  the  holster.  It 
was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  been  forced 
from  his  grasp. 

"  Who  was  it  you  talked  about  a  while 
ago?"  asked  Dan. 

"  Jim  Silent." 

Dan  instinctively  dropped  his  hand  back 
to  his  revolver. 

"  The  tall  man?" 

"  The  one  you  fought  with  in  Morgan's 
place." 

The  unpleasant  gleam  returned  to  Dan's 
eyes. 

"  I  thought  there  was  only  one  reason 
why  he  should  die,  but  now  I  see  there's  a 
heap  of  'em." 

Calder  was  all  business. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here?"  he 
asked. 

"  About  a  day." 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  Silent  here 
among  the  willows?" 
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"  Do  you  think  he's  still  here?" 

"  Yes." 

"Why?" 

"  I  dunno.  I'll  stay  here  till  I  find  him 
among  the  trees  or  he  breaks  away  into 
the  open." 

"  How'll  you  know  when  he  leaves  the 
willows?" 

Whistling  Dan  was  puzzled. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  answered.  "  Somethin' 
will  tell  me  when  he  gets  far  away  from  me 
— he  an'  his  men." 

"  It's  an  inner  sense,  eh?  Like  the  smell 
of  the  bloodhound?"  said  Calder,  but  his 
eyes  were  strangely  serious. 

"  This  day's  about  done,"  he  went  on. 
"  Have  you  any  objections  to  me  camping 
with  you  here?" 

Not  a  cow-puncher  within  five  hundred 
miles  but  would  be  glad  of  such  redoubted 
company.  They  went  back  to  Calder's 
horse. 

"  We  can  start  for  my  clearing,"  said 
Dan.  "  Bart  '11  bring  the  hoss.  Fetch  him 
in." 

The  wolf  took  the  dangling  bridle-reins 
and  led  on  the  cow-pony.  Calder  observed 
this  performance  with  starting  eyes,  but 
he  was  averse  to  asking  questions.  In  a 
few  moments  they  came  out  on  a  small 
open  space.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
a  quantity  of  dried  bunch-grass  which  a 
glorious  black,  stallion  was  cropping.  Now 
he  tossed  up  his  head  so  that  some  of  his 
long  mane  fell  forward  between  his  ears 
and  at  sight  of  Calder  his  ears  dropped 
back  and  his  eyes  blazed,  but  when  Dan 
stepped  from  the  willows  the  ears  came 
forward  again  with  a  whinney  of  greeting. 
Calder  watched  the  beautiful  animal  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  expert  horseman. 
Satan  was  untethered ;  the  saddle  and  bridle 
lay  in  a  corner  of  the  clearing;  evidently 
the  horse  was  a  pet  and  would  not  leave  its 
master.  He  spoke  gently  and  stepped  for 
ward  to  caress  the  velvet  shining  neck,  but 
Satan  snorted  and  started  away,  trembling 
with  excitement. 

"  How  can  you  keep  such  a  wild  fellow 
as  this  without  hobbling  him?"  asked 
Calder. 

"  He  ain't  wild,"  said  Dan. 
"  Why,  he  won't  let  me  touch  him." 


"Yes,  he  will.     Steady,  Satan!" 
The  stallion  stood  motionless  with  the 
veritable  fires  of  hell  in  his  eyes  as  Calder 
approached.    The  latter  stopped. 

"  Not  for  me,"  he  said.  "  I'd  rather  rub 
the  mustache  of  the  lion  in  the  zoo  than 
touch  that  black  devil!" 

Bart  at  that  moment  led  in  the  cow-pony 
and  Calder  started  to  remove  the  saddle. 
He  had  scarcely  done  so  and  hobbled  his 
horse  when  he  was  startled  by  a  tremendous 
snarling  and  snorting.  He  turned  to  see 
the  stallion  plunging  hither  and  thither, 
striking  with  his  fore-hoofs,  while  around 
him,  darting  in  and  out  under  the  driving 
feet,  sprang  the  great  black  wolf,  his  teeth 
clashing  like  steel  on  steel.  ^In  another 
moment  they  might  sink  in  tne  throat  of 
the  horse!  Calder,  with  an  exclamation  of 
horror,  whipped  out  his  revolver,  but 
checked  himself  at  the  very  instant  of 
firing.  The  master  of  the  two  animals  stood 
with  arms  folded,  actually  smiling  upon 
the  fight! 

'•For  God's  sake!"  cried  the  marshal. 
"  Shoot  the  damned  wolf,  man,  or  he'll 
have  your  horse  by  the  throat!" 

"  Leave  'em  be,"  said  Dan  without  turn 
ing  his  head.  "  Satan  an'  Black  Bart  ain't 
got  any  other  dog?  an'  hosses  to  run  around 
with.  They's  jest  playing  a  little  by  way  of 
exercise/' 

Calder  stood  agape  before  what  seemed 
the  incarnate  fury  of  the  pair.  Then  he 
noticed  that  those  snapping  fangs,  however 
close  they  came,  always  missed  the  flesh 
of  the  stallion,  and  the  driving  hoofs  never 
actually  endangered  the  leaping  wolf. 

"  Stop  'em! "  he  cried  at  last.  "  It  makes 
me  nervous  to  watch  that  sort  of  play.  It 
isn't  natural!" 

"  All  right,"  said  Dan.   "  Stop  it,  boys." 

He  had  not  raised  his  voice,  but  they 
ceased  their  wild  gambols  instantly,  the 
stallion  with  head  thrown  high  and  arched  ' 
tail  and  heaving  sides,  while  the  wolf,  with 
lolling  red  tongue,  strolled  calmly  toward 
his  master. 

The  latter  paid  no  further  attention  to 
them,  but  set  about  kindling  a  small  fire 
over  which  to  cook  supper.  Calder  joined 
him.  The  marshal's  mind  was  too  full  for 
speech,  but  now  and  again  he  turned  a 
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long  glance  of  wonder  upon  the  stallion  or 
Black  Bart.  In  the  same  silence  they  sat 
under  the  last  light  of  the  sunset  and  ate 
their  supper.  Calder,  with  head  bent, 
pondered  over  the  man  of  mystery  and  his 
two  tamed  animals.  Tamed?  Not  one  of 
the  three  was  tamed,  the  man  least  of  all. 

He  saw  Dan  pause  from  his  eating  to 
stare  with  wide,  vacant  eyes  among  the 
trees.  The  wolf-dog  approached,  looked  up 
in  his  master's  face,  whined  softly,  and 
getting  no  response  went  back  to  his  place 
and  lay  down,  his  eyes  never  moving  from 
Dan.  Still  he  stared  among  the  trees.  The 
gloom  deepened,  and  he  smiled  faintly.  He 
began  to  whistle,  a  low,  melancholy  strain 
so  soft  that  it  blended  with  the  growing 
hush  of  me  night.  Calder  listened,  wholly 
overawed.  That  weird  music  seemed  an 
interpretation  of  the  vast  spaces  of  the 
mountains,  of  the  pitiless  desert,  of  the 
limitless  silences,  and  the  whistler  was  an 
understanding  part  of  the  whole. 

He  became  aware  of  a  black  shadow  be 
hind  the  musician.  It  was  Satan,  who 
rested  his  nose  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
master.  Without  ceasing  his  whistling  Dan 
raised  a  hand,  touched  the  small  muzzle, 
and  Satan  went  at  o«ce  to  a  side  of  the 
clearing  and  laid  down;>  It  was  almost  as 
if  the  two  had  said  good  night!  Calder 
could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"  Dan,  I've  got  to  talk  to  you,"  he  began. 

The  whistling  ceased;  the  wide,  brown 
eyes  turned  to  him. 

"  Fire  away,  partner." 

Aye,  they  had  eaten  together  by  the  same 
fire;  they  had  watched  the  coming  of  the 
night;  they  had  shaken  hands  in  friendship; 
they  were  partners.  He  knew  deep  in  his 
heart  that  no  human  being  could  ever  be 
the  actual  comrade  of  this  man.  This  lord 
of  the  voiceless  desert  needed  no  human 
companionship;  yet  as  the  marshal  glanced 
from  the  black  shadow  of  Satan  to  the 
gleaming  eyes  of  Bart,  and  then  to  the 
visionary  face  of  Barry,  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  admitted  by  Whistling  Dan  into  the 
mysterious  company.  The  thought  stirred 
him  deeply.  It  was  as  if  he  had  made  an 
alliance  with  the  wandering  mind.  Why 
he  had  been  accepted  he  could  not  dream, 
but  he  had  heard  the  word  "  partner,"  and 


he  knew  it  was  meant.  After  all,  stranger 
things  than  this  happen  in  the  mountain 
desert,  where  man  is  greater  and  convention 
less.  A  single  word  has  been  known  to 
estrange  lifelong  comrades;  a  single  evening 
beside  a  camp-fire  has  changed  foes  to 
partners.  Calder  drew  his  mind  back  to 
business  with  a  great  effort.  , 

"  There's  one  thing  you  don't  know  about 
Jim  Silent.  A  reward  of  ten  thousand  dol 
lars  lies  on  his  head.  The  notices  aren't 
posted  yet." 

Whistling  Dan  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  ain't  after  money,"  he  answered. 

Calder  frowned.  He  did  not  appreciate 
a  bluff. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  if  we  kill  him — 
because  no  power  t  on  earth  will  take  'him 
alive — we'll  split  the  money." 

"  If  you  lay  a  hand  on  him,"  said  Dan, 
without  emotion,  "  we  won't  be  friends  no 
longer,  I  figger." 

Calder  stared. 

"  If  you  don't  want  to  get  him,"  he  said, 
"  why  in  God's  name  are  you  trailing  him 
this  way?" 

Dan  touched  his  lips.  "  He  hit  me  with 
his  fist." 

He  paused,  and  spoke  again  with  a 
drawling  voice  that  gave  his  words  an  un 
canny  effect. 

"  My  blood  went  down  from  my  mouth 
to  my  chin.  I  tasted  it.  Till  I  get  him 
there  ain't  no  way  of  me  forgettin'  him." 

His  eyes  lighted  with  that  ominous 
gleam. 

"  That's  why  no  other  man  c'n  put  a 
hand  on  him.  He's  laid  out  all  for  me. 
Understand?" 

The  ring  of  the  question  echoed  for  a 
moment  through  Calder's  mind. 

"  I  certainly  do,"  he  said,  with  profound 
conviction,  "  and  I'll  never  forget  it."  He 
decided  on  a  change  of  tactics.  "J3ut  there 
are  other  men  with  Jim  Silent,  and  those 
men  will  fight  to  keep  you  from  getting 
to  him." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  'em,"  said  Dan  gently. 
"  I  ain't  got  nothin'  ag'in'  any  one  except 
the  big  man." 

Calder  took  a  long  breath. 

"  Don't  you  see,"  he  explained  carefully, 
"  if  you  shoot  one  of  these  men,  you  are 
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simply  a  murderer,  who  must  be  appre 
hended  by  the  law  and  punished?" 

"  It  makes  it  bad  for  me,  doesn't  it?" 
said  Dan.  "  An'  I  hope  I  won't  have  to 
hurt  more'n  one  or  two  of  'em.  You  see  " 
— he  leaned  forward  seriously  toward  Cal- 
der — "  I'd  only  shoot  for  their  arms  or 
their  legs.  I  wouldn't  spoil  them  alto 
gether." 

Calder  threw  up  his  hands  in  despair. 
Black  Bart  snarled  at  the  gesture. 

"  I  can't  listen  no  more,"  said  Dan.  "  I 
got  to  start  explorin'  the  willows  pretty 
soon." 

"  In  the  dark?"  exclaimed  Calder. 

"  Sure.  Black  Bart  '11  go  with  me. 
The  dark  don't  bother  him." 

"  I'll  go  along." 

"I'd  rather  be  alone.  I  might  meet 
him" 

"  Anyway  you  want,"  said  Calder;  "  but 
first  hear  my  plan;  it  doesn't  take  long  to 
tell  it." 

The  darkness  thickened  around  them 
while  he  talked.  The  fire  died  out;  the 
night  swallowed  up  their  figures. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    LONG    RIDERS   ENTERTAIN. 

WHEN  Lee  Haines  rode  into  Silent's 
camp  that  evening  no  questions 
were  asked.  Questions  were  not 
popular  among  the  long  riders.  He  did  not 
know  more  than  the  names  of  half  the  men 
who  sat  around  the  smoky  fire.  They  were 
eager  to  forget  the  past,  and  the  only  allu 
sions  to  former  times  came  in  chance 
phrases  which  they  let  fall  at  rare  intervals. 
When  they  told  an  anecdote,  they  erased 
all  names  by  instinct.  They  would  begin: 
"  I  heard  about  a  feller  over  to  the  Circle 
Y  outfit  that  wras  once  ridin',"  et  cetera. 
As  a  rule  they  themselves  were  "  that  feller 
over  to  the  Circle  Y  outfit."  Accordingly, 
only  a  few  grunts  greeted  Haines,  and  yet 
he  was  far  and  away  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  group.  Even  solemn-eyed  Jim  Silent 
was  partial  to  the  handsome  fellow. 

"  Heard  the  whistling  to-day?"  he 
asked. 

Purvis  shook  his  head,  and  Terry  Jordan 
8  A-S 


allowed  "  as  how  it  was  most  uncommon 
fortunate  that  this  Barry  feller  didn't  start 
his  noise."  After  this  Haines  ate  his  sup 
per  in  silence,  his  ear  ready  to  catch  the 
first  sound  of  Kate's  horse  as  it  crashed 
through  the  willows  and  shrubs.  Neverthe 
less  it  was  Shorty  Rhinehart  who  sprang  to 
his  feet  first. 

"  They's  a  hoss  there  comin'  among  the 
willows!"  he  announced. 

"  Maybe  it's  Silent,"  remarked  Haines 
casually. 

"  The  chief  don't  make  no  such  noise* 
He  picks  his  goin',"  answered  Hal  Purvis. 

The  sound  was  quite  audible  now. 

"  They's  been  some  crooked  work,"  said 
Rhinehart  excitedly.  "  Somebody's  tipped 
off  the  marshals  about  where  we're  lyin'." 

"  All  right,"  said  Haines  quietly.  "  You 
and  I  will  investigate." 

They  started  through  the  willows. 
Rhinehart  was  cursing  beneath  his  breath. 

"  Don't  be  too  fast  with  your  six-gun!" 
warned  Haines. 

"  I'd  rather  be  too  early  than  too  late." 

"  Maybe  it  isn't  a  marshal.  If  a  man" 
were  looking  for  us,  he'd  be  a  fool  to  coma 
smashing  along  like  that." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  Kate  camd 
into  view. 

"  A  girl,  by  God!"  said  Rhinehart,  with] 
mingled  relief  and  disgust. 

"  Sure  thing,"  agreed  Haines. 

"  Let's  beat  it  back  to  the  camp." 

"  Not  a  hope.  She's  headed  straight  for1 
the  camp.  We'll  take  her  in,  and  tell  her 
we're  a  bunch  from  the  Y  Circle  X  outfit, 
headed  north.  She'll  never  know  the  dif-i 
ference." 

"  Good  idea,"  said  Rhinehart.  And  he 
added  with  a  chuckle,  "  It's  been  nigh 
three  months  since  I've  talked  to  a  piece  of 
calico." 

"Hey,  there!"  called  Haines,  and  he 
stepped  out,  with  Rhinehart,  before  her 
horse. 

"  Oh!"  cried  Kate,  reining  up  her  horse 
sharply.  "  Who  are  you?" 

"A  beaut!"  muttered  Rhinehart  in  de 
vout  admiration. 

"  We're  from  the  Y  Circle  X  outfit,"  said 
Haines  glibly,  "  camping  over  here  for  the 
night.  Are  you  lost,  lady?" 
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"  I  guess  I  am.  I  thought  I  could  get 
across  the  willows  before  the  night  fell. 
I'm  trying  to  find  a  man  who  rode  in  this 
direction." 

"  Come  on  into  camp,"  said  Haines 
easily.  "  Maybe  some  of  the  boys  can  put 
you  on  his  track.  What  sort  of  a  looking 
fellow  is  he?" 

"  Rides  a  black  horse  and  whistles  a 
good  deal.  His  name  is  Barry.  They  call 
him  Whistling  Dan." 

"  By  God!"  whispered  Rhinehart  in  the 
jear  of  Haines. 

"Shut  up!"  answered  Haines  in  the 
Same  tone.  "  Are  you  afraid  of  a  girl?" 

"  I've  trailed  him  south  this  far,"  went 
On  Kate,  "  and  a  few  miles  away  from  here 
I  lost  track  of  him.  I  think  he  may  have 
gone  on  across  the  willows." 

"  Haven't  seen  him,"  said  Rhinehart 
amiably.  "  But  come  on  to  the  camp,  lady. 
Maybe  one  of  the  boys  has  spotted  him  on 
Jhe  way.  What's  your  name?" 

"  Kate  Cumberland,"  she  answered. 

He  removed  his  hat  with  a  broad  grin, 
and  reached  up  a  hand  to  her. 

"  I'm  most  certainly  glad  to  meet  you, 
an'  my  name's  Shorty.  This  here  is  Lee. 
Want  to  come  along  with  us?" 

"  Thank  you.     I'm  a  little  worried." 

"  'Sail  right.  Don't  get  worried.  We'll 
Show  you  the  way  out.  Just  follow  us!" 

They  started  back  through  the  willows, 
Kate  following  half  a  dozen  yards  behind. 

"  Listen  here,  Shorty,"  said  Haines  in  a 
tautious  voice.  "  You  heard  her  name?" 

"  Sure." 

"  Well,  that's  the  daughter  of  the  man 
that  raised  Whistling  Dan.  I  saw  her  at 
Morgan's  place.  'She's  probably  been 
[tipped  off  that  he's  following  Silent,  but 
she  has  no  idea  who  we  are. 

"  Sure  she  hasn't.  She's  a  great  looker, 
<eh,  Lee?" 

"  She'll  do,  I  guess.  Now  get  this — the 
girl  is  after  Whistling  Dan,  and  if  she  meets 
him,  she'll  persuade  him  to  come  back  to 
her  father's  place.  She'll  take  him  off  our 
trail,  and  I  guess  none  of  us  '11  be  sorry  to 
know  that  he's  gone,  eh?" 

"  I  begin  to  follow  you,  Lee.  You've 
always  had  the  head!" 

"  All  right.    Now  we'll  get  Purvis  to  tell 


the  girl  that  he's  heard  a  peculiar  whistling 
around  here  this  evening.  We'll  advise  her 
to  stick  around,  and  go  out  when  she  hears 
the  whistling  again.  That  way  she'll  meet 
him  and  head  him  off,  savvy?" 

"  Right,"  said  Rhinehart. 

"  Then  beat  it  ahead  as  fast  as  you  can, 
and  wise  up  the  boys." 

"  That's  me — specially  about  their  bein' 
Y  Circle  X  fellers,  eh?" 

He  chuckled,  and  made  ahead  as  fast  as 
his  long  legs  could  carry  him.  Haines 
dropped  back  beside  Kate. 

*  Everything  goes  finely,"  he  assured 
her.  "  I  told  Rhinehart  what  to  do.  He's 
gone  ahead  to  the  camp.  Now  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  keep  your  head.  One  of 
the  boys  will  tell  you  that  we've  heard  some 
whistling  near  the  camp  this  evening. 
Then  I'll  ask  you  to  stay  around  for  a 
while  in  case  the  whistling  should  sound 
again,  do  you  see?  Remember,  never  ask 
a  question!" 

It  was  even  more  simple  than  Haines  had 
hoped.  Silent's  men  suspected  nothing. 
After  all,  Kate's  deception  was  a  small 
affair,  and  her  frankness,  her  laughter,  and 
her  beauty  carried  all  before  them. 

The  long  riders  became  quickly  familiar 
with  her,  but  through  their  rough  talk,  the 
Westerner's  reverence  for  a  woman  ran  like 
a  thread  of  gold  over  a  dark  cloth.  Her 
fear  lessened  and  almost  passed  away  while 
she  listened  to  their  talk  and  watched  their 
faces.  The  kindly  human  nature  which 
had  lain  unexpressed  in  most  of  them  for 
months  together,  burst  out  torrentlike,  and 
flooded  about  her  with  a  sense  of  security 
and  power.  These  were  conquerors  of  men, 
fighters  by  instinct  and  habit;  but  here 
they  sat  laughing  and  chattering  with  a 
helpless  girl,  and  not  one  of  them  but  would 
have  cut  the  other's  throat  rather  than  see 
her  come  to  harm.  The  roughness  of  their 
past  and  the  dread  of  their  future  they 
laid  aside  like  an  ugly  doak,  while  they 
showed  her  what  lies  in  the  worst  man's 
heart— a  certain  awe  of  women.  Their 
manners  underwent  a  sudden  change. 
Polite  words,  rusted  by  long  disuse,  were 
resurrected  in  her  honor.  Tremendous 
phrases  came  laboring  forth.  There  was 
a  general  though  covert  rearranging  of 
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bandannas  and  an  interchange  of  self-con 
scious  glances.  Haines  alone  seemed  im 
pervious  to  her  charm. 

The  red  died  slowly  along  the  west. 
There  was  no  light  save  the  flicker  of  the 
fire,  which  played  on  Kate's  smile  and  the 
rich  gold  of  her  hair,  or  caught  out  of  the 
dark  one  of  the  lean,  hard  faces  which 
circled  her.  Now  and  then  it  fell  on  the 
ghastly  grin  of  Terry  Jordan,  and  Kate 
had  to  clench  her  hand  to  keep  up  her 
nerve. 

It  was  deep  night  when  Jim  Silent  rode 
into  the  clearing.  Shorty  Rhinehart  and 
Hal  Purvis  went  to  him  quickly  to  explain 
the  presence  of  the  girl  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  all  members  of  the  Y  Circle  X 
outfit.  He  responded  with  nods,  while  his 
gloomy  eyes  held  fast  on  Kate.  When 
they  presented  him  as  the  boss,  Jim,  he  re 
plied  to  her  good-natured  greeting  in  a 
voice  that  was  half  grunt  and  half  growl. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DELILAH. 

HAINES  muttered  at  Kate's  ear: 
"  This  is  the  man.  Now  keep  up 
your  courage. 

"  He  doesn't  like  this,"  went  on  Haines 
in  the  same  muffled  voice;  "  but  when  he 
understands  just  why  you're  here,  I  think 
he'll  be  as  glad  as  any  of  us." 

Silent  beckoned  to  him,  and  he  went  to 
the  chief. 

'•  What  about  the  girl?"  asked  the  big 
fellow  curtly. 

"  Didn't  Rhinehart  tell  you?'' 

"  Rhineh art's  a  fool,  and  so  are  the  rest 
of  them.  Have  you  gone  loco,  too,  Haines, 
to  let  a  girl  come  here?" 

-  Where's  the  harm?" 

"  Why,  damn  it,  she's  marked  every  man 
here." 

"  I  let  her  m  because  she  is  trying  to  get 
hold  of  Whistling  Dan." 

"  Which  no  fool  girl  can  take  off  the 
trail.  Xothin'  but  lead  can  do  that." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Haines,  '•  the  boy's  in 
love  with  her.  I  watched  them  at  Morgan's 
place.  She  can  twist  him  around  her 
finger." 


A  faint  light  broke  the  gloom  of  Silent's 
face. 

"  Yaller  hair  an'  blue  eyes;  they  c'n  do 
a  lot.  Maybe  you're  right.  What's  that?" 
His  voice  had  gone  suddenly  husky. 

A  russet  moon  pushed  slowly  up  through 
the  trees.  Its  uncertain  light  fell  across 
the  clearing.  For  the  first  time  the  thin, 
pale  smoke  of  the  fire  was  visible,  rising 
straight  up  until  it  cleared  the  tops  of  the 
willows,  and  then  caught  into  swift,  jagging 
lines  as  the  soft  winds  struck  it.  A  coyote 
wailed  from  the  distant  hills,  and  before  his 
complaint  was  done  another  sound  came 
through  the  hushing  of  the  willows,  a  mel 
ancholy  whistling,  thin  with  distance. 

"  We'll  see  if  that's  the  man  you  want," 
suggested  Haines. 

''  I'll  go  along,"  said  Shorty  Rhinehart. 

"  And  me,  too,"  said  a  third.  The  whole 
group  would  have  accompanied  them,  but 
the  heavy  voice  of  Jim  Silent  cut  in: 
"  You'll  stay  here,  all  of  you,  except  the 
girl  and  Lee." 

They  turned  back,  muttering,  and  Kate 
followed  Haines  into  the  willows. 

-  Well?"  growled  Bill  Kilduff. 

"  What  I  want  to  know —  '  broke  in 
Terry  Jordan. 

"  Go  to  hell  with  your  questions,"  said 
Silent,  "  but  until  you  go  there,  you'll  do 
what  I  say;  understand?" 

"  Look  here,  Jim,"  said  Hal  Purvis. 
"  Are  you  a  king  an'  we  jest  your  slaves, 
maybe?" 

''  You're  goin'  it  a  pile  too  hard,"  said 
Shorty  Rhinehart. 

Every  one  of  these  speeches  came  sharp 
ly  out  while  they  glared  at  Jim  Silent. 
Hands  wTere  beginning  to  fall  to  the  hip 
and  fingers  were  curving  stiffly,  as  if  for 
the  draw.  Silent  leaned  his  broad  shoul 
ders  against  the  side  of  his  roan  and  folded 
his  arms.  His  eyes  went  round  the  circle 
slowly,  lingering  an  instant  on  each  face. 
Under  that  cold  stare  they  grew  uneasy. 
To  Shorty  Rhinehart  it  became  necessary 
to  push  back  his  hat  and  scratch  his  fore 
head.  Terry  Jordan  found  a  mysterious 
business  with  his  bandanna.  Every  one  of 
them  had  occasion  to  raise  his  hand  from 
the  neighborhood  of  his  six-shooter.  Silent 
smiled. 
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"  A  fine,  hard  crew,  you  are,"  he  said 
sarcastically  at  last.  "  A  great  bunch  of 
long  riders,  lettin'  a  slip  of  a  yaller-haired 
girl  make  fools  of  you.  You  over  there— 
you,  Shorty  Rhinehart,  you'd  cut  the 
throat  of  a  man  that  looked  crosswise  at 
the  Cumberland  girl,  wouldn't  you?  An' 
you,  Purvis,  you're  aching  to  get  at  me, 
ain't  you?  An'  you're  still  thinkin'  of 
them  blue  eyes,  Jordan?" 

Before  any  one  could  speak  he  poured  in 
another  volley  between  wind  and  water: 
"  One  slip  of  a  girl  can  make  fools  out  of 
five  long  riders?  No,  you  ain't  long  riders. 
All  you  c'n  handle  is  hobby  hosses!" 

"  What  do  you  want  us  to  do?"  growled 
swarthy  Bill  Kilduff. 

"  Keep  your  face  shut  while  I'm  talkin'! 
That's  what  I  "want  you  to  do." 

There  was  a  devil  of  rage  in  his  eyes. 
His  folded  arms  tugged  at  each  other,  and 
if  they  got  free  there  would  be  gun-play. 
The  four  men  shrank,  and  he  was  satisfied. 

"  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  we're  goin'  to 
do,"  he  went  on.  "  We're  goin'  out  after 
Haines  an'  the  girl.  If  they  come  up  with 
this  Whistlin'  Dan,  we're  goin'  to  surround 
him  an'  fill  him  full  of  lead  while  they're 
talkin'." 

"Not  for  a  million  dollars!"  burst  in 
Hal  Purvis. 

"Not  in  a  thousan'  years!"  echoed 
Terry  Jordan. 

Silent  turned  his  watchful  eyes  from  one 
to  the  other.  They  were  ready  to  fight 
now,  and  he  sensed  it  at  once. 

'•  Why?"  he  asked  calmly. 

"  It  ain't  playin'  square  with  the  girl," 
announced  Rhinehart. 

"  Purvis,"  said  Silent,  for  he  knew  that 
the  opposition  centered  in  the  figure  of  the 
venomous  little  gun-fighter,  "  if  you  seen  a 
mad  dog  that  was  runnin'  straight  at  you, 
would  you  be  kep'  from  shootin'  it  because 
a  pretty  girl  hollered  out  an'  asked  you 
not  to?" 

Their  eyes  shifted  rapidly  from  one  to 
another,  seeking  a  way  out  and  finding 
none. 

"  An'  is  there  any  difference  between  this 
here  Whistlin'  Dan  an'  a  mad  dog?" 

Still  they  were  mute. 

"  I  tell  you,  boys,  we  got  a  better  chance 


of  dodgin'  lightnin'  an'  puttin'  a  blood 
hound  off  our  trail  than  we  have  of  gettin' 
rid  of  this  Whistlin'  Dan.  An'  when  he 
catches  up  with  us — well,  all  I'm  askin'  is 
that  you  remember  what  he  done  to  them 
four  dollars  before  they  hit  the  dust!" 

"The  chief's  right,"  growled  Kilduff. 
"  It's  Whistlin'  Dan  or  us.  The  mountains 
ain't  big  enough  to  hold  him  an'  us!" 

Before  Whistling  Dan  the  great  wolf 
glided  among  the  trees.  For  a  full  hour 
they  had  wandered  through  the  willows  in 
this  manner,  and  Dan  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  surrender  the  search  when  Bart, 
returning  from  one  of  his  noiseless  detours, 
sprang  out  before  his  master  and  whined 
softly.  Dan  turned,  loosening  his  revolver 
in  the  holster,  and  following  Bart  through 
the  soft  gloom  of  the  tree-shadows  and  the 
moonlight.  His  step  was  almost  as  silent 
as  that  of  the  slinking  animal  which  went 
before.  At  last  the  wolf  stopped  and 
raised  his  head.  Almost  instantly  Dan  saw 
a  man  and  a  woman  approaching  through 
the  willows.  The  moonlight  dropped 
across  her  face.  He  recognized  Kate,  with 
Lee  Haines  walking  a  pace  before  her. 

"  Stand  where  you  are,"  he  said. 

Haines  leaped  to  one  side,  his  revolver 
flashing  in  his  hand.  Dan  stepped  out  be 
fore  them,  while  Black  Bart  slunk  close 
beside  him,  snarling  softly. 

He  seemed  totally  regardless  of  the  gun 
in  Haines's  hand.  His  manner  was  that  of 
a  conqueror  who  had  the  outlaw  at  his 
mercy. 

"  You,"  he  said,  "  walk  over  there  to  the 
side  of  the  clearing." 

"  Dan! "  cried  Kate,  and  she  went  to  him 
with  extended  arms. 

He  stopped  her  with  a  gesture,  his  eyes 
upon  Haines,  who  had  moved  away. 

"  Watch  him,  Bart,"  said  Dan. 

The  black  wolf  ran  to  Haines,  and 
crouched,  snarling,  at  his  feet.  The  outlaw 
restored  his  revolver  to  his  holster  and 
stood  with  his  arms  folded,  his  back  turned. 
Dan  looked  to  Kate.  At  the  meeting  of 
their  eyes  she  shrank  a  little.  She  had  ex 
pected  a  difficult  task  in  persuading  him, 
but  not  this  hard  aloofness.  She  felt  sud 
denly  as  if  she  were  a  stranger  to  him. 
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"  How  do  you  come  here — with  him?" 

"  He  is  my  friend!" 

"  You  sure  pick  a  queer  place  to  go 
walkin'  with  him." 

"  Hush,  Dan!  He  brought  me  here  to 
find  you!" 

"  He  brought  you  here?" 

"  Don't  you  understand?" 

"  When  I  want  a  friend  like  him,  I'll  go 
huntin'  for  him  myself,  an'  I'll  pack  a  gun 
with  me!" 

That  flickering  yellow  light  played  be 
hind  Dan's  eyes. 

"  I  looked  into  his  face,  an'  he  stared 
the  other  way." 

She  made  a  little  imploring  gesture,  but 
his  hands  remained  on  his  hips,  and  there 
was  no  softening  of  his  voice. 

"  What  fetched  you  here?" 

Every  word  was  like  a  hand  that  pushed 
her  farther  away. 

"  Are  you  dumb,  Kate?  What  fetched 
you  here?" 

"  I  have  come  to  bring  you  home,  Dan." 

"I'm  home  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  There's  the  roof  of  my  house  " — he 
jerked|  his  hand  toward  the  sky — "  the 
mouAih  passes  are  my  doors — an'  the 
earth  is  my  floor." 

"  Xo,  no!  We  are  waiting  for  you  at 
the  ranch!" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

li  Dan,  this  wild  trail  has  no  end." 

•v  Maybe;  but  I  know  that  feller  can 
show  me  the  way  to  Jim  Silent,  an'  now — " 

He  turned  toward  Haines  as  he  spoke, 
but  here  a  low,  venomous  snarl  from  Black 
Bart  checked  his  words.  Kate  saw  him 
stiffen;  his  lips  parted  to  a  faint  smile;  his 
head  tilted  back  a  little,  as  if  he  listened 
intently,  though  she  could  hear  nothing. 
She  was  not  a  yard  from  him,  and  yet  she 
felt  a  thousand  miles  away.  His  head 
turned  full  upon  her,  and  she  would  never 
forget  the  yellow  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  Dan!"  she  cried,  but  her  voice  was  no 
louder  than  a  whisper. 

"  Delilah! "  he  said,  and  leaped  back  into 
the  shade  of  the  willows. 

Even  as  he  sprang,  she  saw  the  flash  of 
the  moonlight  on  his  drawn  revolver,  and 
fire  spat  from  it  twice,  answered  by  a  yell 


of  pain,  the  clang  of  a  bullet  on  metal,  and 
half  a  dozen  shots  from  the  woods  behind 
her. 

That  word  "  Delilah!"  rang  in  her  brain 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  world.  Vaguely 
she  heard  voices  shouting.  She  turned 
a  little  and  saw  Haines  facing  her  with  his 
revolver  in  his  hand,  but  prevented  from 
moving  by  the  wolf,  who  crouched,  snarl 
ing,  at  his  feet.  The  order  of  his  master 
kept  him  there,  even  after  that  master  was 
gone.  Xow  men  ran  out  into  the  clearing. 
A  keen  whistle  sounded  far  off  among  the 
willows,  and  the  wolf  leaped  away  from  his 
prisoner  and  into  the  shadows  on  the  trail 
of  Dan. 

Tex  Calder  prized  himself  on  being  a 
light  sleeper.  Years  spent  in  constant 
danger  enabled  him  to  keep  his  sense  of 
hearing  alert  even  when  he  slept.  He  had 
never  been  surprised.  It  was  his  boast 
that  he  never  would  be.  Therefore,  when 
a  hand  dropped  lightly  on  his  shoulder,  he 
started  erect  from  his  blankets  with  a 
curse,  and  grasped  his  revolver.  A  strong 
grip  on  his  wrist  paralyzed  his  fingers. 
Whistling  Dan  leaned  above  him. 

"  Wake  up,"  said  the  latter. 

"  What  the  devil—"  breathed  the  mar 
shal.  "  You  travel  like  a  cloud  shadow, 
Dan.  You  make  no  sound." 

"  Wake  up  and  talk  to  me." 

"  I'm  awake  all  right.  What's  hap^. 
pened?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  while 
Dan  seemed  to  be  trying  for  speech. 

Black  Bart,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
clearing,  pointed  his  nose  at  the  yellow 
moon  and  wailed.  He  was  very  close,  but 
the  sound  was  so  controlled  that  it  seemed 
to  come  at  a  great  distance  from  some  wild 
spirit  wandering  between  earth  and  heaven. 

Instead  of  speaking,  Dan  jumped  to  his 
feet,  and  commenced  pacing  up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  a  rapid,  tireless  stride;  at  his 
heels  the  wolf  slunk,  with  lowered  head 
and  tail.  The  strange  fellow  .was  in  some 
great  trouble,  Calder  could  see,  and  it 
stirred  him  mightily  to  know  that  the  wild 
man  had  turned  to  him  for  help.  Yet  he 
would  ask  no  questions. 

When  in  doubt  the  cattlemen  roll  a  ciga-* 
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rette  and  that  was  what  Calder  did.  He 
smoked  and  waited.  At  last  the  inevitable 
came. 

-"  How  old  are  you,  Tex?" 

"  Forty- four." 

"  That's  a  good  deal.  You  ought  to  know 
something." 

"  Maybe." 

"  About  women?" 

"Ah!"  said  Calder. 

•  "  Broncos  is  cut  out  chiefly  after  one 
pattern,"  went  on  Dan.  "  They's  chiefly 
jest  meanness.  Are  women  the  same — jest 
cut  after  one  pattern?" 

"  What  pattern,  Dan?" 

"  The  pattern  of  Delilah!  They  ain't  no 
trust  to  be  put  in  'em?" 

"  A  good  many  of  us  have  found  that 
out." 

"  I  thought  one  woman  was  different 
from  the  rest." 

"  We  all  think  that.  Woman  in  particu 
lar  is  divine;  woman  in  general  is — hell!" 

"  Aye,  but  this  one —  He  stopped  and 
set  his  teeth. 

"  What  has  she  done?" 

"  She —  '  he  hesitated,  and  when  he 
spoke  again  his  voice  did  not  tremble; 
there  was  a  deep  hurt  and  wonder  in  it: 
"  She  double-crossed  me!" 

"  When?  Do  you  mean  to  say  you've 
met  a  woman  to-night  out  here  among  the 
willows?  Where — how — " 

"  Tex—" 

"  Aye,  Dan." 

"It's— it's  hell!" 

"  It  is  now.  But  you'll  forget  her!  The 
mountains,  the  desert,  and  above  all,  time 
• — they'll  cure  you,  my  boy." 

"  Not  in  a  whole  century,  Tex." 

Calder  waited  curiously  for  the  explana 
tion.  It  came. 

"  Jest  to  think  of  her  is  like  hearing 
music.  Oh,  God,  Tex,  what  c'n  I  do  to 
fight  ag'in'  this  here  cold  feelin'  at  my 
heart?" 

Dan  slipped  down  beside  the  marshal  and 
the  latter  dropped  a  sympathetic  hand  over 
the  lean,  brown  fingers.  They  returned  the 
pressure  with  a  bone-crushing  grip. 

"  Fight,  Dan!  It  will  make  you  forget 
her. 

"  Her  skin  is  softer'n  satin,  Tex." 


"  Aye,  but  you'll  never  touch  it  again, 
Dan." 

"  Her  eyes  are  deeper 'n  a  pool  at  night 
an'  her  hair  is  all  gold  like  ripe  corn." 

"  You'll  never  look  into  her  eyes  again, 
Dan,  and  you'll  never  touch  the  gold  of 
that  hair." 

"God!" 

The  word  was  hardly  more  than  a  whis 
per,  but  it  brought  Black  Bart  leaping  to 
his  feet. 

Dan  spoke  again:  "  Tex,  I'm  thankin' 
you  for  listenin'  to  me.  I  wanted  to  talk. 
Bein'  silent  was  burnin'  me  up.  There's 
one  thing  more." 

"  Fire  it  out,  lad." 

"  This  evenin'  I  told  you  I  hated  no  man 
but  Jim  Silent." 

"  Yes." 

"  An'  now  they's  another  of  his  gang. 
Some  time — when  she's  standin'  by — -I'm 
goin'  to  take  him  by  the  throat  till  he  don't 
breathe  no  more.  Then  I'll  throw  him  down 
in  front  of  her  an'  ask  her  if  she  c'n  kiss 
the  life  back  into  his  lips!" 

Calder  was  actually  shaking  with  excite 
ment,  but  he  was  wise  enough  not  to  speak. 

"Tex!" 

"  Aye,  lad." 

"  But  when  I've  choked  his  damned  life 
away — " 

"  Yes?" 

"  There'll 
shamin'  me. 
inside  me!" 

For  a  moment  Calder  watched,  but  that 
stare  of  cold  hate  mastered  him.  He 
turned  his  head. 


be  five   more   that  -  seen   her 
Tex — all  hell  is  bustin'  loose 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE   CROSSROADS. 

Ai  Black  Bart  raced  away  in  answer  to 
Dan's  whistle,  Kate  recovered  her 
self  from  the  daze  in  which  she  stood, 
and  with  a  sob  ran  toward  the  willows  call 
ing  the  name  of  Dan,  but  Silent  sprang 
after  her  and  caught  her  by  the  arm.    She 
cried  out  and  struggled  vainly  in  his  grip. 
"  Don't  follow  him,  boys!"  called  Silent. 
"  He's  a  dog  that  can  bite  while  he  runs. 
Stand  quiet,  girl!" 
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Lee  Haines  caught  him  by  the  shoulder 
and  jerked  Silent  around.  His  hand  held 
the  butt  of  his  revolver,  and  his  whole  arm 
trembled  with  eagerness  for  the  draw. 

"Take  your  hand  from  her,  Jim!"  he 
said. 

Silent  met  his  eye  with  the  same  glare 
and  while  his  left  hand  still  held  Kate  by 
both  her  wrists  his  right  dropped  to  his 
gun. 

"  Not  when  you  tell  me,  Lee!" 

"  Damn  you,  I  say  let  her  go!" 

"  By  God,  Haines,  I  stand  for  too  much 
from  you!" 

And  still  they  did  not  draw,  because  each 
of  them  knew  that  if  the  crisis  came  it 
would  mean  death  to  them  both.  Bill 
Kilduff  jumped  between  them  and  thrust 
them  back. 

He  cried:  "  Ain't  we  got  enough  trouble 
without  roundin'  up  work  at  home?  Terry 
Jordan  is  shot  through  the  arm." 

Kate  tugged  at  the  restraining  hand  of 
Silent,  not  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  but  in 
order  to  get  closer  to  Haines. 

''  Was  this  your  friendship?"  she  said, 
her  voice  shaking  with  hate  and  sorrow. 
"  To  bring  me  here  as  a  lure  for  Whistling 
Dan?  Listen  to  me  all  of  you!  He's  es 
caped  you  now,  and  he'll  come  again.  Re 
member  him,  for  he  sha'n't  forget  you!" 

"  You  hear  her?"  said  Silent  to  Haines. 
"  Is  this  what  you  want  me  to  turn  loose?" 

"•  Silent,"  said  Haines,  "  it  isn't  the  girl 
alone  you've  double  crossed.  You've 
crooked  me,  and  you'll  pay  me  for  it  sooner 
or  later!" 

"Day  or  night,  winter  or  summer,  I'm 
willing  to  meet  you  an'  fight  it  out.  Rhine- 
hart  and  Purvis,  take  this  girl  back  to  the 
clearing ! " 

They  approached,  Purvis  still  staring  at 
the  hand  from  which  only  a  moment  be 
fore  his  gun  had  been  knocked  by  the  shot 
of  Whistling  Dan.  It  was  a  thing  which  he 
could  not  understand — he  had  not  yet  lost 
a  most  uncomfortable  sense  of  awe.  Haines 
made  no  objection  when  they  went  off  with 
Kate  walking  between  them.  He  knew, 
now  that  his  blind  anger  had  left  him,  that 
it  was  folly  to  draw  on  a  fight  while  the 
rest  of  Silent's  men  stood  around  them. 

"  An'   the  rest  of  you  go  back  to  the 


clearin'.  I  got  something  to  talk  over  with 
Lee,"  said  Silent. 

The  others  obeyed  without  question,  and 
the  leader  turned  back  to  his  lieutenant. 
For  a  moment  longer  they  remained  staring 
at  each  other.  Then  Silent  moved  slowly 
forward  with  outstretched  hand. 

"  Lee,"  he  said  quietly,  "  I'm  owin'  you 
an  apology  an'  I'm  man  enough  to  make  it." 

"  I  can't  take  your  hand,  Jim." 

Silent  hesitated. 

"  I  guess  you  got  cause  to  be  mad,  Lee," 
he  said.  "  Maybe  I  played  too  quick  a 
hand.  I  didn't  think  about  double  crossin' 
you.  I  only  seen  a  way  to  get  Whistlin' 
Dan  out  of  our  path,  an'  I  took  it  without 
rememberin'  that  you  was  the  safeguard  to 
the  girl." 

Haines  eyed  his  chief  narrowly. 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  could  read  your  mind," 
he  said  at  last,  "  but  I'll  take  your  word 
that  you  did  it  without  thinking." 

His  hand  slowly  met  Silent's. 

"An'  what  about  the  girl  now,  Lee?" 

''  I'll  send  her  back  to  her  father's  ranch. 
It  will  be  easy  to  put  her  on  the  right  way." 

"  Don't  you  see  no  reason  why  you  can't 
do  that?" 

"  Are  you  playing  with  me?" 

"I'm  talkin'  to  you  as  I'd  talk  to  my 
self.  If  she's  loose  she'll  describe  us  all  an' 
set  the  whole  range  on  our  trail." 

Haines  stared. 

Silent  went  on:  "  If  we  can't  turn  her 
loose,  they's  only  one  thing  left — an'  that's 
to  take  her  with  us  wherever  we  go." 

"  On  your  honor,  do  you  see  no  other 
way  out?" 

"  Do  you?" 

"  She  may  promise  not  to  speak  of  us." 

"  There  ain't  no  way  of  changin'  the 
spots  of  a  leopard,  Lee,  an'  there  ain't  no 
way  of  keepin'  a  woman's  tongue  still." 

"  How  can  we  take  a  girl  with  us." 

"  It  ain't  goin'  to  be  for  long.  After  we 
pull  the  job  that  comes  on  the  eighteenth, 
we'll  blow  further  south  an'  then  we'll  let 
her  go." 

"  And  no  harm  will  come  to  her  while 
she's  with  us?" 

"  Here's  my  .hand  on  it,  Lee." 

"  How  can  she  ride  with  us?" 

•'  She  won't  go  as  a  woman.    I've  thought 
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of  that.  I  brought  out  a  new  outfit  for 
Purvis  from  Elkhead  —  trousers,  chaps, 
shirts,  an'  all.  He's  small.  They'll  near 
fit  the  girl." 

"  There  isn't  any  other  way,  Jim?" 

"  I  leave  it  to  you.  God  knows  /  don't 
want  to  drag  any  damn  calico  aroun'  with 
us!" 

As  they  went  back  toward  their  clearing 
they  arranged  the  details.  Silent  would 
take  the  men  aside  and  explain  his  purpose 
to  them.  Haines  could  inform  the  girl  of 
what  she  must  do.  Just  before  they  reached 
the  camp  Silent  stopped  short  and  took 
Haines  by  .the  shoulder. 

11  They's  one  thing  I  can't  make  out,  Lee, 
an'  that's  how  Whistlin'  Dan  made  his  get 
away.  I'd  of  bet  a  thousand  bones  that  he 
would  be  dropped  before  he  could  touch 
his  shootin'  irons.  An'  then  what  hap 
pened?  Hal  Purvis  jest  flashed  a  gun — 
and  that  feller  shot  it  out'n  his  hand.  I 
never  seen  a  draw  like  that.  His  hand  jest 
seemed  to  twitch — I  couldn't  follow  the 
move  he  made — an'  the  next  second  his 
gun  went  off." 

He  stared  at  Lee  with  a  sort  of  fasci 
nated  horror. 

"  Silent,"  said  Haines,  "  can  you  ex 
plain  how  the  lightning  comes  down  out  of 
the  sky?"  . 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  Then  don't  ask  me  to  explain  how 
Whistling  Dan  made  his  getaway.  One 
minute  I  heard  him  talkin'  with  the  girl. 
The  next  second  there  was  two  shots  and 
when  I  whirled  he  was  gone.  But  he'll 
come  back,  Jim.  We're  not  through  with 
him.  He  slipped  away  from  you  and  your 
men  like  water  out  of  a  sieve,  but  we  won't 
slip  away  from  him  the  same  way." 

Silent  stared  on  again  with  bowed  head. 

"  He  liked  the  girl,  Lee?" 

"  Any  one  could  see  that." 

"  Then  while  she's  with  us  he'll  go  pretty 
slow.  Lee,  that's  another  reason  why  she's 
got  to  stay  with  us.  My  frien',  it's  time 
we  was  moving  out  from  the  willows.  The 
next  time  he  comes  up  with  us  he  won't  be 
numb  in  the  head.  He'll  be  thinkin'  fast 
an'  he'll  be  shootin'  a  damn  sight  faster. 
We  got  two  jobs  ahead  of  us — first  to  get 
that  Wells-Fargo  shipment,  and  then  to 


get    Whistling    Dan.      There    ain't    room 
enough  in  the  whole  world  for  him  and  me." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE   THREE    OF    US. 

IN  the  clearing  of  Whistling  Dan  and  Tex 
Calder  the  marshal  had  turned  into  his 

blankets  once  more.  There  was  no 
thought  of  sleep  in  Dan's  mind.  W'hen  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  sleeper  began  he 
rose  and  commenced  to  pace  up  and  down 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  open  space.  Two 
pairs  of  glowing  eyes  followed  him  in  every 
move.  Black  Bart,  who  trailed  him  up  and 
down  during  the  first  few  turns  he  made, 
now  sat  down  and  watched  his  master  with 
a  wistful  gaze.  The  black  stallion,  who 
lay  more  like  a  dog  than  a  horse  on  the 
ground,  kept  his  ears  pricked  forward,  as 
if  expecting  some  order.  Once  or  twice  he 
whinnied  very  softly,  and  finally  Dan  sat 
down  beside  Satan,  his  shoulders  leaned 
against  the  satiny  side  and  his  arms  flung 
out  along  the  stallion's  back.  Several  times 
he  felt  hot  breath  against  his  cheek  as  the 
horse  turned  a  curious  head  toward  him, 
but  he  paid  no  attention,  even  when  the 
stallion  whinnied  a  question  in  his  ear.  In 
his  heart  was  a  numb,  strange  feeling  which 
made  him  weak.  He  was  even  blind  to  the 
fact  that  Black  Bart  at  last  slipped  into  the 
shadows  of  the  willows. 

Presently  something  cold  touched  his 
chin.  He  found  himself  staring  into  the 
yellow-green  eyes  of  Black  Bart  who  panted 
from  his  run,  and  now  dropped  from  his 
mouth  something  which  fell  into  Dan's  lap. 
It  was  the  glove  of  Kate  Cumberland.  In 
the  grasp  of  his  long  nervous  fingers,  how 
small  it  was!  and  yet  the  hand  which  had 
wrinkled  the  leather  was  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  heart  of  a  man.  He  slipped  and 
caught  the  shaggy  black  head  of  Bart  be 
tween  his  hands.  The  wolf  knew — in  some 
mysterious  way  he  knew! 

The  touch  of  sympathy  unnerved  him. 
All  his  sorrow  and  his  weakness  burst  on 
his  soul  in  a  single  wave.  A  big  tear  struck 
the  shining  nose  of  the  wolf. 

"  Bart! "  he  whispered.  "  Did  you  figger 
on  plumb  bustin'  my  heart,  pal?" 
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To  avoid  those  large  melancholy  eyes, 
Bart  pressed  his  head  inside  of  his  master's 
arms. 

"  Delilah!"  whispered  Dan. 

After  that  not  a  sound  came  from  the 
three,  the  horse,  the  dog,  or  the  man.  Black 
Bart  curled  up  at  the  feet  of  his  master  and 
seemed  to  sleep,  but  every  now  and  then 
an  ear  raised  or  an  eye  twitched  open.  He 
was  on  guard  against  a  danger  which  he 
did  not  understand.  The  horse,  also,  writh 
a  high  head  scanned  the  circling  willows, 
alert;  but  the  man  for  whom  the  stallion 
and  the  wolf  watched,  gave  no  heed  to 
either. 

There  was  a  vacant  and  dreamy  ex 
pression  in  his  eye  as  if  he  was  searching 
his  own  inner  heart  and  found  there  the 
greatest  enemy  of  all.  All  night  they  sat 
in  this  manner,  silent,  moveless;  the  animals 
watching  against  the  wrorld,  the  man  watch 
ing  against  himself.  Before  dawn  he  roused 
himself  suddenly,  crossed  to  the  sleep 
ing  marshal,  and  touched  him  gently  on  the 
arm. 

"  It's  time  we  hit  the  trail,"  he  said,  as 
Calder  sat  up  in  the  blanket. 

"  What's  happened?  Isn't  it  our  job  to 
comb  the  willows?" 

"  Silent  ain't  in  the  willows." 

Calder  started  to  his  feet. 

"  HowT  do  you  know?" 

"  They  ain't  close  to  us.  that's  all  I 
know." 

Tex  smiled  incredulously. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  good  humor edly. 
"  that  your  instinct  brought  you  this  mes 
sage?" 

"  Instinct?"  repeated  Dan  blankly.  "  I 
dunno." 

Calder  grew  serious. 

"  We'll^ake  a  chance  that  you  may  be 
right.  At  least  we  can  ride  down  the  river 
bank  and  see  if  there  are  any  fresh  tracks 
in  the  sand.  If  Silent  started  this  morning 
I  have  an  idea  he'll  head  across  the  river 
and  line  out  for  the  railroad." 

In  twenty  minutes  their  breakfast  was 
eaten  and  they  were  in  the  saddle.  The 
sun  had  not  yet  risen  when  they  came  out 
of  the  willows  to  the  broad  shallow  basin 
of  the  river.  In  spring  when  the  snow  of 
the  mountains  melted,  that  rhrer  filled  from 


bank  to  bank  with  a  yellow  torrent;  at  the 
dry  season  of  the  year  it  was  a  dirty  little 
creek  meandering  through  the  sands.  Down 
the  bank  they  rode  at  a  sharp  trot  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  until  Black  Bart,  who 
scouted  ahead  of  them  at  his  gliding  wolf- 
trot,  came  to  an  abrupt  stop.  Dan  spoke 
to  Satan  and  the  stallion  broke  into  a  swift 
gallop  which  left  the  pony  of  Tex  Calder 
laboring  in  the  rear.  When  they  drew  rein 
beside  the  wolf,  they  found  seven  distinct 
tracks  of  horses  which  went  down  the  bank 
of  the  river  and  crossed  the  basin.  Calder 
turned  with  a  wide-eyed  amazement  to 
Dan. 

"  You're  right  again,''  he  said,  not  with 
out  a  touch  of  vexation  in  his  voice.  "  But 
the  dog  stopped  at  these  tracks.  How  does 
he  know  we  are  hunting  for  Silent's 
crew?" 

"  I  dunno."  said  Dan.  "  Maybe  he  jest 
suspects." 

'•  They  can't  have  a  long  start  of  us," 
said  Calder.  "  Let's  hit  the  trail.  We'll 
get  them  before  night." 

"  Xo,"  said  Dan.  -i  we  won't." 

"  Why  won't  we?'' 

"  I've  seen  Silent's  hoss,  and  I've  ridden 
him.  If  the  rest  of  his  gang  have  the  same 
kind  of  hoss  flesh,  you  c'n  never  catch  him 
-with  that  cayuse  of  yours.'' 

"  Maybe  not  to-day,"  said  Calder,  "  but 
in  two  days  we'll  run  him  down.  Seven 
horses  can't  possibly  travel  as  two  in  a  long 
chase." 

They  started  out  across  the  basin,  keep 
ing  to  the  tracks  of  Silent's  horses.  It  was 
the  marshal's  idea  that  the  outlaws  would 
head  on  a  fairly  straight  line  for  the  rail 
road  and  accordingly  when  they  lost  the 
track  of  the  seven  horses  they  kept  to  this 
direction.  Twice  during  the  day  they  veri 
fied  their  course  by  information  received 
once  from  a  range  rider  and  once  from  a 
man  in  a  dusty  buckboard.  Both  of  these 
had  sighted  the  fast  traveling  band,  but 
each  had  seen  it  pass  an  hour  or  two  before 
Calder  and  Dan  arrived.  Such  tidings  en 
couraged  the  marshal  to  keep  his  horse  at 
an  increasing  speed;  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  though  black  Satan  showed 
little  or  no  signs  of  fatigue,  the  cattle- 
pony  was  nearly  blown  and  they  were 
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forced  to  reduce  their  pace  to  the  ordinary 
dog-trot. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE  PANTHER'S  PAW. 

EVENING  came  and  still  they  had  not 
sighted  the  outlaws.  As  dark  fell  they 
drew  near  a  house  snuggled  away 
among  a  group  of  cottonwoods.  Here  they 
determined  to  spend  the  night,  for  Calder's 
pony  was  now  almost  exhausted.  A  man  of 
fifty  came  from  the  house  in  answer  to  their 
call  and  showed  them  the  way  to  the  horse- 
shed.  While  they  unsaddled  their  horses 
he  told  them  his  name  was  Sam  Daniels, 
yet  he  evinced  no  curiosity  as  to  the  identi 
ty  of  his  guests,  and  they  volunteered  no 
information.  His  eyes  lingered  long  and 
fondly  over  the  exquisite  lines  of  Satan. 
From  behind,  from  the  side,  and  in  front, 
he  viewed  the  stallion  while  Dan  rubbed 
down  the  legs  of  his  mount  with  a  care 
which  was  most  foreign  to  the  ranges. 
Finally  the  cattleman  reached  out  a  hand 
toward  the  smoothly  muscled  shoulders. 

It  was  Calder  who  stood  nearest  and  he 
managed  to  strike  up  Daniels's  extended 
arm  and  jerk  him  back  from  danger. 

"  What'n  hell  is  that  for?"  exclaimed 
Daniels. 

"  That  horse  is  called  Satan,"  said  Cal 
der,  "  and  when  any  one  save  his  owner 
touches  him  he  lives  up  to  his  name  and 
raises  hell." 

Before  Daniels  could  answer  the  light  of 
his  lantern  fell  upon  Black  Bart,  hitherto 
half  hidden  by  the  deepening  shadows  of 
the  night,  but  standing  now  at  the  entrance 
of  the  shed.  The  cattleman's  teeth  clicked 
together  and  he  slapped  his  hand  against 
his  thigh  in  a  reach  for  the  gun  which  was 
not  there. 

"  Look  behind  you,"  he  said  to  Calder. 
"A  wolf!" 

He  made  a  grab  for  the  marshal's  gun, 
but  the  latter  forestalled  him. 

"  Go  easy,  partner,"  he  said,  grinning, 
"  that's  only  the  running  mate  of  the  horse. 
He's  not  a  wolf,  at  least  not  according  to 
his  owner — and  as  for  being  wild — look  at 
that!" 


Bart  had  stalked  calmly  into  the  shed 
and  now  lay  curled  up  exactly  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  stallion. 

The  two  guests  received  a  warmer  wel 
come  from  Sam  Daniels's  wife  when  they 
reached  the  house.  Their  son,  Buck,  had 
been  expected  home  for  supper,  but  it  was 
too  late  for  them  to  delay  the  meal  longer. 
Accordingly  they  sat  down  at  once  and  the 
dinner  was  nearly  over  when  Buck,  having 
announced  himself  with  a  whoop  as  he  rode 
up,  entered,  banging  the  door  loudly  behind 
him.  He  greeted  the  strangers  with  a  care 
less  wave  of  the  hand  and  sat  down  at  the 
table.  His  mother  placed  food  silently  be 
fore  him.  No  explanations  of  his  tardiness 
were  asked  and  none  were  offered.  The 
attitude  of  his  father  indicated  clearly  that 
the  boy  represented  the  earning  power  of 
the  family.  He  was  a  big  fellow  with  broad, 
thick  wrists  and  a  straight  black  eye.  When 
he  had  eaten,  he  broke  into  breezy  con 
versation,  and  especially  of  a  vicious  mus 
tang  he  had  ridden  on  a  bet  the  day  before. 

"  Speakin'  of  hosses,  Buck,"  said  his 
father.  "  They's  a  black  out  in  the  shed 
right  now  that'd  make  your  eyes  jest 
nacherally  pop  out'n  their  sockets.  Nor 
more'n  fifteen  hands,  but  a  reg'lar  picture. 
Must  be  greased  lightnin'." 

"  I've  heard  talk  of  these  streaks  of 
greased  lightnin',"  said  Buck,  with  a  touch 
of  scorn,  "  but  I'll  stack  old  Mike  ag'in'  the 
best  of  them." 

"  An'  there's  a  dog  along  with  the  hoss — 
a  dog  that's  the  nearest  to  a  wolf  of  any  I 
ever  seen." 

There  was  a  sudden  change  in  Buck — a 
change  to  be  sensed  rather  than  definitely 
noted  with  the  eye.  It  was  a  stiffening  of 
his  body — an  alertness  of  which  he  was  at 
pains  to  make  no  show.  For^almost  im 
mediately  he  began  to  whistle  softly,  idly, 
his  eyes  roving  carelessly  across  the  wall 
while  he  tilted  back  in  his  chair.  Dan 
dropped  his  hand  close  to  the  butt  of  his 
gun.  Instantly,  the  eyes  of  Buck  flashed 
down  and  centered  on  Dan  for  an  instant  of 
keen  scrutiny.  Certainly  Buck  had  con 
nected  that  mention  of  the  black  horse  and 
the  wolf-dog  with  a  disturbing  idea. 

When  they  went  to  their  room— a  room 
in  which  there  was  no  bed  and  they  had  to 
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roll  down  their  blankets  on  the  floor — Dan 
opened  the  window  and  commenced  to 
whistle  one  of  his  own  wild  tunes.  It 
seemed  to  Calder  that  there  was  a  break 
in  that  music  here  and  there,  and  a  few 
notes  grouped  together  like  a  calj.  In  a 
moment  a  shadowy  figure  leaped  through 
the  window,  and  Black  Bart  landed  on  the 
floor  with  soft  padding  feet. 

Recovering  from  his  start  Calder  cursed 
softly. 

"  What's  the  main  idea?"  he  asked. 

Dan  made  a  signal  for  a  lower  tone. 

"  There  ain't  no  idea,"  he  answered, 
"  but  these  Daniels  people — do  you  know 
anything  about  them?" 

:-  Xo!     Why?" 

vl  They  interest  me,  that's  all." 

;>  Anything  wrong?" 

"  I  guess  not." 

"  Why  did  you  whistle  for  this  infernal 
wolf?  It  makes  me  nervous  to  have  him 
around.  Get  out,  Bart." 

The  wolf  turned  a  languid  eye  upon  the 
marshal. 

'•  Let  him  be,"  said  Dan,  "  I  don't  feel 
no  ways  nacheral  without  havin'  Bart 
around." 

The  marshal  made  no  farther  objections, 
and  having  rolled  himself  in  his  blankets 
was  almost  immediately  asleep  and  breath 
ing  heavily.  The  moment  Dan  heard  his 
companion  draw  breath  with  telltale  regu 
larity,  he  sat  up  again  in  his  blankets.  Bart 
was  instantly  at  his  side.  He  patted  the 
shaggy  head  lightly,  and  pointed  toward 
the  door. 

"  Guard !"  he  whispered. 

Then  he  lay  down  and  was  immediately 
asleep.  Bart  crouched  at  his  feet  with  his 
head  pointed  directly  at  the  door. 

In  other  rooms  there  was  the  sound  of 
the  Daniels  family  going  to  bed — noises 
distinctly  heard  throughout  the  flimsy 
frame  of  the  house.  After  that  a  deep  si 
lence  fell  which  lasted  many  hours,  but  in 
that  darkest  moment  which  just  precedes 
the  dawn,  a  light  creaking  came  up  the  hall. 
It  was  very  faint  and  it  occurred  only  at 
long  intervals,  but  at  the  first  sound  Black 
Bart  raised  his  head  from  his  paws  and 
stared  at  the  door  with  those  glowing  eyes 
which  see  in  the  dark. 


Now  another  sound  came,  still  soft,  regu 
lar.  There  was  a  movement  of  the  door. 
In  the  pitch  dark  a  man  could  never  have 
noticed  it,  but  it  was  plainly  visible  to  the 
wolf.  Still  more  visible,  when  the  door 
finally  stood  wide,  was  the  form  of  the  man 
who  stood  in  the  opening.  In  one  hand  he 
carried  a  lantern  thoroughly  hooded,  but 
not  so  well  wrapped  that  it  kept  back  a 
single  ray  which  flashed  on  a  revolver.  The 
intruder  made  a  step  forward,  a  step  as 
light  as  the  fall  of  feathers,  but  it  was  not 
half  so  stealthy  as  the  movement  of  Black 
Bart  as  he  slunk  toward  the  door.  He  had 
been  warned  to  watch  that  door,  but  it  did 
not  need  a  warning  to  tell  him  that  a  danger 
was  approaching  the  sleeping  master.  In 
the  crouched  form  of  the  man,  in  the  cau 
tious  step,  he  recognized  the  unmistakable 
stalking  of  one  who  hunts.  Another  soft 
step  the  man  made  forward. 

Then  with  appalling  suddenness  a  blacker 
shadow  shot  up  from  the  deep  night  of  the 
floor,  and  white  teeth  gleamed  before  the 
stranger's  face.  He  threw  up  his  hand  to 
save  his  throat.  The  teeth  sank  into  his 
arm — a  driving  weight  hurled  him  against 
the  wall  and  then  to  the  floor — the  revolver 
and  the  lantern  dropped  clattering,  and  the 
latter,  rolling  from  its  wrapping,  flooded 
the  room  with  light.  But  neither  man  nor 
wolf  uttered  a  sound. 

Calder  was  standing  gun  in  hand,  but 
too  bewildered  to  act,  while  Dan,  as  if  he 
were  playing  a  part  long  rehearsed,  stood 
covering  the  fallen  form  of  Buck  Daniels. 

"  Stand  back  from  him,  Bart!"  he  com 
manded. 

The  wolf  slipped  off  a  pace,  whining 
with  horrible  eagerness,  for  he  had  tasted 
blood.  Far  away  a  shout  came  from  Sam 
Daniels.  Dan  lowered  his  gun. 

"  Stand  up!"  he  ordered. 

The  big  fellow  picked  himself  up  and 
stood  against  the  wall  with  the  blood 
streaming  down  his  right  arm.  Still  he 
said  nothing  and  his  keen  eyes  darted  from 
Calder  to  Whistling  Dan. 

"  Give  me  a  strip  of  that  old  shirt  over 
there,  will  you,  Tex?"  said  Dan,  ''an'  keep 
him  covered  while  I  tie  up  his  arm." 

Before  Calder  could  move  old  Daniels 
appeared  at  the  door,  a  heavy  Colt  in  his 
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hand.  For  a  moment  he  stood  dum- 
founded,  but  then  with  a  cry  jerked  up  his 
gun— a  quick  movement,  but  a  fraction  of 
a  second  too  slow,  for  the  hand  of  Dan 
darted  out  and  his  knuckles  struck  the 
wrist  of  the  old  cattleman.  The  Colt  rat 
tled  on  the  floor.  He  lunged  after  his 
weapon,  but  the  voice  of  Buck  stopped  him 
short. 

"  The  game's  up,  Dad,"  he  growled, 
"  that  older  feller  is  Tex  Calder." 

The  name,  like  a  blow  in  the  face, 
straightened  old  Daniels  and  left  him  white 
and  blinking.  Whistling  Dan  turned  his 
back  on  the  father  and  deftly  bound  up 
the  lacerated  arm  of  Buck. 

"  In  the  name  o'  God,  Buck,"  moaned 
Sam,  "  what  you  been  try  in'  to  do  in 
here?" 

"  What  you'd  do  if  you  had  the  guts  for 
it.  That's  Tex  Calder  an'  this  is^Dan 
Barry.  They're  on  the  trail  of  big  Jim.  I 
wanted  to  put  'em  off  that  trail." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Calder.  "  How'd  you 
know  us?" 

"  I've  said  my  little  say,"  said  Buck  sul 
lenly,  "an'  you'll  get  no  more  out  of  me 
between  here  an'  any  hell  you  can  take 
me  to." 

"  He  knew  us  when  his  father  talked 
about  Satan  an'  Black  Bart,"  said  Dan  to 
Tex.  "  Maybe  he's  one  of  Silent's." 

"  Buck,  for  God's  sake,  tell  'em  you  know 
nothin'  of  Silent!"  cried  old  Daniels. 
"  Boy,  boy,  it's  fliangin'  for  you  if  they  get 
you  to  Elkhead  an'  charge  you  with  that." 

"  Dad,  you're  a  fool,"  said  Buck,  "  I 
ain't  goin'  down  on  my  knees  to  'em.  Not 
me!" 

Calder,  still  keeping  Buck  covered  with 
his  gun,  drew  Dan  a  little  to  one  side. 

"  What  can  we  do  with  this  fellow, 
Dan?"  he  said.  "  Shall  we  give  up  the 
trail  and  take  him  over  to  Elkhead?" 

"  An'  break  the  heart  of  the  oF  man?" 

"  Buck  is  one  of  the  gang,  that's  certain." 

"  Get  Silent  an'  there  won't  be  no  gang 
left." 

"  But  we  caught  this  chap  in  red 
blood—" 

"  He  ain't  very  old,  Tex.  Maybe  he 
could  change.  I  think  he  ain't  been  playin' 
Silent's  game  any  too  long." 


"We  can't  let  him  go.  It  isn't  in  reason 
to  do  that." 

;'  I  ain't  thinkin'  of  reason.  I'm  thinkin' 
of  old  Sam  an'  his  wife." 

"  And  if  we  turn  him  loose?" 

"  He'll  be  your  man  till  he  dies." 

Calder  scowled. 

"  The  whole  range  is  filled  with  these  si 
lent  partners  of  the  outlaws — but  maybe 
you're  right,  Dan.  Look  at  them  now!" 

The  father  was  standing  close  to  his  son 
and  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  appeal — evi 
dently  begging  him  in  a  low  voice  to  dis 
avow  any  knowledge  of  Silent  and  his  crew, 
but  Buck  shook  his  head  sullenly.  He  had 
given  up  hope.  Calder  approached  them. 

"  Buck,"  he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  know 
that  you  could  be  hung  for  what  you've 
tried  to  do  to-night.  If  the  law  wouldn't 
hang  you  a  lynching  party  would.  No  jail 
would  be  strong  enough  to  keep  them  away 
from  you." 

Buck  was  silent,  dogged. 

"  But  suppose  we  were  to  let  you  go 
scot-free — 

Buck  started.  A  great  flush  covered  his 
face. 

"  I'm  taking  the  advice  of  Dan  Barry 
in  doing  this,"  said  Calder.  "  Barry  thinks 
you  could  go  straight.  Tell  me  man  to 
man;  if  I  give  you  the  chance  will  you 
break  loose  from  Silent  and  his  gang?" 

A  moment  before  Buck  had  been  steeled 
for  the  worst,  but  this  sudden  change 
loosened  all  the  bonds  of  his  pride.  He 
stammered  and  choked.  Calder  turned  ab 
ruptly  away. 

"  Dan,"  he  said,  "  here's  the  dawn,  and 
it's  time  for  us  to  hit  the  trail." 

They  rolled  their  blankets  hastily  and 
broke  away  from  the  gratitude  which 
poured  like  water  from  the  heart  of  old 
Sam.  They  were  in  their  saddles  when 
Buck  came  beside  Dan.  His  pride,  his 
shame,  and  his  gratitude  broke  his  voice. 

"  I  ain't  much  on  words,"  he  said,  "  but 
it's  you  I'm  thankin'!" 

His  hand  reached  up  hesitatingly,  and 
Dan  caught  it  in  a  firm  grip. 

"  Why,"  he  said  gently,  "  even  Satan 
here  stumbles  now  an'  then,  but  that  ain't 
no  reason  I  should  get  rid  of  him.  Good 
luck — partner!" 
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He  shook  the  reins  and  the  stallion  leaped 
off  after  Calder's  trotting-pony.  Buck 
Daniels  stood  motionless  looking  after 
them,  and  his  eyes  were  very  dim. 

For  an  hour  Dan  and  Tex  were  on  the 
road  before  the  sun  looked  over  the  hills. 
Calder  halted  his  horse  to  watch. 

"  Dan."  he  said  at  last,  "  I  used  to  think 
there  were  only  two  ways  of  handling  men 
— one  with  the  velvet  touch  and  one  with 
the  touch  of  steel.  Mine  has  been  the  way 
of  steel,  but  I  begin  to  see  there's  a  third 
possibility — the  touch  of  the  panther's  pawr 
— the  velvet  with  the  steel  claws  hid  be 
neath.  That's  your  way  and  I  wonder  if 
it  isn't  the  best.  I  think  Buck  Daniels 
would  be  glad  to  die  for  you!" 

He  turned  directly  to  Dan. 

"  But  all  this  is  aside  from  the  point, 
which  is  that  the  whole  country  is  full  of 
these  silent  partners  of  the  outlaws.  The 


law  plays  a  lone  hand  in  the  mountain- 
desert." 

"  You've  played  the  lone  hand  and  won 
twenty  times,"  said  Dan. 

"  Aye,  but  the  twenty-first  time  I  may 
fail.  The  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  this  country  is  just  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  pull  a  trigger — and  Silent 
is  fast  with  a  gun.  He's  the  root  of  the 
outlaw  power.  We  may  kill  a  hundred 
men,  but  till  he's  gone  we've  only  mowed 
the  weeds  not  pulled  them.  But  what's 
the  use  of  talking?  One  second  will  tell 
the  tale  when  I  stand  face  to  face  with  Jim 
Silent  and  we  go  for  our  six-guns.  And 
somewhere  between  that  rising  sun  and 
those  mountains  I'll  find  Jim  Silent  and 
the  end  of  things  for  one  of  us." 

He  started  his  cattle-pony  into  a  sudden 
gallop  and  they  drove  on  into  the  bright 
morning. 


TO  BE  CONTINUED  NEXT  WEEK.     Don't  forget  this  magazine  is  issued  weekly,  and 
that  you  will  get  the  continuation  of  this  story  without  waiting  a  month. 
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A  the  gray,  wet  dawn  came  on,  slug 
gishly,   with   no   hint   of   sun,   the 
captain  realized  that  his  schooner 
was  lost.    The  uncertain  light  revealed  her 
as  a  thing  which  had  been  dealt  her  death 
blow.      Her    sails    had    long    since    been 
whipped  away.  A  spar  had  cracked  beneath 
the  strain  and  the  topmast  hung  lamely 


down.  She  had  listed  and  there  was  no 
chance  that  she  would  right  herself.  Her 
cargo  of  iron  had  shifted  and  held  her  so1 
far  over  that  her  decks  were  awash  as  the 
breakers  struck  "her  port  side. 

This,  the  captain  knew,  was  the  end  of 
a  manful  struggle  against  great  odds.  The 
schooner  had  been  bound  from  a  Canadian 
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JOE  CUMBERLAND  had  found  him  as  a  child  wandering  alone  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  He 
had  reared  the  boy  as  his  own,  and  now  "  Whistling  Dan  "  Barry  and  his  daughter  Kate  were 

secretly  plighted .  lovers. 

The  untamed  strain  in  Dan's  nature  drew  the  daughter,  but  repulsed  the  father. 

But  more  men  than  Kate's  father  were  to  taste  the  wild  flavor  of  this  handsome  boy,  who 
knew  no  fear  and  loved  all  men  until  they  betrayed  his  native  goodness  of  heart. 

Jim  Silent,  long-range  rider  and  leader  of  a  band  of  desperate  criminals,  had  wantonly  struck 
Barry  in  Morgan's  place,  and  then  fled  with  his  gang  to  their  secret  camp;  but  not  before  Kate 
had  exacted  a  promise  from  Lee  Haines,  a  member  of  Silent's  gang,  that  he  would  lead  her  to  the 
camp,  whither  Dan  had  fled  in  pursuit  of  Silent. 

When  Dan  encountered  Kate  in  the  company  of  Haines  he  immediately  accused  her  of 
"  double-crossing  "  him,  and  with  a  cry  of  "  Delilah,"  took  the  trail  in  pursuit  of  Silent,  who  had 
summarily  fled  the  neighborhood  lest  Dan's  punishment  overtake  him. 

Reinforced  by  Ted  Calder,  the  sheriff,  Dan  spent  the  night  at  Sam  Daniels's  cabin,  where  he 
won  over  Sam's  son,  Buck,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Silent's  gang.  While  Dan  and  Calder 
followed  in  hot  pursuit,  Silent  and  his  men,  with  Kate,  a  favored  prisoner,  were  pushing  their  way 
far  to  the  north. 

"  We  got  two  big  jobs  ahead  of  us,"  Silent  told  his  men.  The  first  was  to  nail  the  Wells 
Fargo  shipment  of  gold,  and  the  second  was  to  get  this  Whistling  Dan  off  the  trail. 

While  Jim  rode  straight  into  the  heart  of  his  first  project,  Dan  Barry  vowed :  "  I'll  find  Jim 
Silent,  and  the  end  of  all  things  for  one  of  us,  somewhere  between  the  rising  sun  and  those 
mountains." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CAIN. 

HARDLY  a  score  of  miles  away  Jim 
Silent  and  his  six  companions 
topped  a  hill.  He  raised  his  hand, 
and  the  others  drew  rein  beside  him.  Kate 
Cumberland  shifted  her  weight  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  saddle  to  rest,  and  looked 
down  from  the  crest  on  the  sweep  of  coun 
try  below.  A  mile  away  the  railroad  made 
a  streak  of  silver  light  across  the  brown 
range,  and  directly  before  them  stood  the 
squat  station-house  with  red-tiled  roof. 
Just  before  the  house  a  slightly  broader 
streak  of  that  gleaming  light  showed  the 
position  of  the  siding  rails. 

She  turned  her  head  toward  the  outlaws. 
They  were  listening  to  the  final  directions 
of  their  chief,  and  the  darkly  intent  faces 
told  their  own  story.  She  knew,  from  what 


she  had  gathered  of  their  casual  hints, 
that  this  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  train 
hold-up. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  this  little  group 
of  men  could  hold  the  great  fabric  of  a 
train,  with  all  its  scores  of  passengers  at 
their  mercy.  In  spite  of  herself,  half  her 
heart  wished  them  success.  There  was 
Terry  Jordan,  forgetful  of  the  wound  in  his 
arm;  Shorty  Rhinehart,  his  saturnine  face 
longer  and  more  calamitous  than  ever;  Hal 
Purvis,  grinning  and  nodding  his  head; 
Bill  Kilduff,  with  his  heavy  jaw  set  like  a 
bulldog's;  Lee  Haines,  with  a  lock  of 
tawny  hair  blowing  over  his  forehead, 
smiling  faintly  as  he  listened  to  Silent  as 
if  he  heard  a  girl  tell  a  story  of  love;  and 
finally  Jim  Silent  himself,  huge,  solemn, 
confident.  She  began  to  feel  that  these 
seven  men  were  worth  seven  hundred. 

She  hated  them  for  some  reasons;   she 
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feared  them  for  others;  but  the  brave  blood 
of  Joe  Cumberland  was  thick  in  her,  and 
she  loved  the  danger  of  the  coming  mo 
ment.  Their  plans  were  finally  agreed 
upon,  their  masks  arranged,  and  after 
Haines  had  tied  a  similar  vizor  over  Kate's 
face  they  started  down  the  hill  at  a  swing 
ing  gallop. 

In  front  of  the  house  of  the  station-agent 
they  drew  up,  and  while  the  others  sat  their 
horses  Lee  Haines  dismounted  and  rapped 
loudly  at  the  door. 

It  was  opened  by  a  gray-bearded  man 
smoking  a  pipe.  Haines  covered  him.  He 
tossed  up  his  hands,  and  the  pipe  dropped 
from  his  mouth. 

"  Who's  in  the  house  here  with  you?" 
asked  Haines. 

"  Not  a  soul!"  stammered  the  man.  '*  If 
you're  lookin'  for  money  you  c'n  run 
through  the  house;  you  won't  find  a  thing 
worth  takin'." 

"  I  don't  want  money;  I  want  you,"  said 
Haines,  and  immediately  explained:  ''  You 
are  perfectly  safe.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  be  obliging.  As  for  the  money,  you  just 
throw  open  that  switch  and  flag  the  train 
when  she  rolls  along  in  a  few  moments. 
We'll  take  care  of  the  rest.  You  don't 
have  to  keep  your  hands  up.'' 

The  hands  came  down  slowly.  For  a 
brief  instant  the  agent  surveyed  Haines  and 
the  group  of  masked  men  who  sat  their 
horses  a  few  paces  away,  and  then  without 
a  word  he  picked  up  his  flag  from  behind 
the  door  and  walked  out  of  the  house. 
Throughout  the  affair  he  never  uttered  a 
syllable.  Haines  walked  to  the  head  of  the 
siding  with  him  while  he  opened  the  switch, 
and  accompanied  him  back  to  the  point 
opposite  the  station-house  to  see  that  he 
gave  the  "  stop  "  signal  correctly.  In  the 
mean  time  two  of  the  other  outlaws  entered 
the  little  station,  bound  the  telegrapher 
hand  and  foot,  and  shattered  his  instru 
ment. 

That  would  prevent  the  'sending  of  any 
call  for  help  after  the  hold-up.  Purvis  and 
Jordan — since  Terry  could  shoot  with  his 
left  hand  in  case  of  need — went  to  the 
other  side  of  the  track  and  lay  down  against 
the  grade.  It  was  their  business  to  open 
fire  on  the  tops  of  the  windows  as  the 


train  drew  to  a  stop.  That  would  keep 
the  passengers  inside.  The  other  four  were 
distributed  along  the  side  nearest  to  the 
station-house.  Shorty  Rhinehart  and  Bill 
Kilduff  were  to  see  that  no  passengers 
broke  out  from  the  train  and  attempted  a 
flank  attack.  Haines  would  attend  to  have 
the  fire-box  of  the  engine  flooded.  For 
the  cracking  of  the  safe  Silent  carried  the 
stick  of  dynamite. 

Now  the  long  wait  began.  There  is  a 
dreamlike  quality  about  bright  mornings  in 
the  open  country,  and  everything  seemed 
unreal  to  Kate.  It  was  impossible  that 
tragedy  should  come  on  such  a  day.  The 
moments  stole  on.  She  saw  Silent  glance 
twice  at  his  watch  and  scowl.  Evidently 
the  train  was  late,  and  possibly  they  would 
give  up  the  attempt.  Then  a  light  hum 
ming  caught  her  ear. 

She  held  her  breath  and  listened  again. 
It  was  unmistakable — a  slight  thing — a 
tremor  to  be  felt  rather  than  heard.  She 
saw  Haines  peering  under  shaded  eyes  far 
down  the  track,  and,  following  the  direc 
tion  of  his  gaze,  she  saw  a  tiny  spot  of 
haze  on  the  horizon.  The  tiny  puff  of 
smoke  developed  to  a  deeper,  louder  note. 
The  station-agent  t£ok  his  place  on  the 
track. 

Now  the  train  bulked  big,  the  engine 
wavering  slightly  to  the  unevenness  of  the 
road-bed.  The  flag  of  the  station-agent 
moved.  Kate  closed  her  eyes  and  set  her 
teeth.  There  was  a  rumbling  and  puffing 
and  a  mighty  grinding— a  shout  somewhere 
— the  rattle  of  a  score  of  pistol-shots.  She 
opened  her  eyes  to  see  the  train  rolling  to 
a  stop  on  the  siding  directly  before  her. 

Kilduff  and  Shorty  Rhinehart,  crouch 
ing  against  the  grade,  were  splintering  the 
windows  one  by  one  with  nicely  placed 
shots.  The  baggage-cars  were  farther  up 
the  siding  than  Silent  calculated.  He. and 
Haines  now  ran  toward  the  head  of  the 
train. 

The  fireman  and  engineer  jumped  from 
their  cab,  holding  their  arms  stiffly  above 
their  heads;  and  Haines  approached  with 
poised  revolver  to  make  them  flood  the  fire 
box.  In  this  way  the  train  would  be  de 
layed  for  some  time,  and  before  it  could 
send  out  the  alarm  the  bandits  would  be 
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far  from  pursuit.  Haines  had  already 
reached  the  locomotive,  and  Silent  was  run 
ning  toward  the  first  baggage-car,  when  the 
door  of  that  car  slid  open  and  at  the  en 
trance  appeared  two  men  with  rifles  at  their 
shoulders. 

As  they  opened  fire  Silent  pitched  to  the 
ground.  Kate  set  her  teeth,  and  forced  her 
eyes  to  stay  open. 

Even  as  the  outlaw  fell  his  revolver 
spoke,  and  one  of  the  men  threw  up  his 
hands  with  a  yell  and  pitched  out  of  the 
open  door.  His  companion  still  kept  his 
post,  pumping  shots  at  the  prone  figure. 
Twice  more  the  muzzle  of  Silent 's  gun 
jerked  up,  and  the  second  man  crumpled 
on  the  floor  of  the  car. 

A  great  hissing  and  a  jetting  cloud  of 
steam  announced  that  Haines  had  succeed 
ed  in  flooding  the  fire-box.  Silent  climbed 
into  the  first  baggage-car,  stepping  as  he 
did  so  on  the  limp  body  of  the  Wells-Fargo 
agent  who  lay  on  the  road-bed. 

A  moment  later  he  flung  out  the  body 
of  the  second  messenger.  The  man  flopped 
on  the  ground  heavily,  face  downward, 
and  then— greatest  horror  of  all! — dragged 
himself  to  his  hands  and  knees  and  began 
to  crawl  laboriously. 

Kate  ran  and  dropped  to  her  knees  beside 
him. 

"Are  you  hurt  badly?"  she  pleaded. 
"  Where?  Where?" 

He  sagged  to  the  ground  and  lay  on  his 
left  side,  breathing  heavily. 

"  Where  is  the  wound?"  she  repeated. 

He  attempted  to  speak,  but  only  a 
bloody  froth  came  to  his  lips.  That  was 
sufficient  to  tell  her  that  he  had  been  shot 
through  the  lungs. 

She  tore  open  his  shirt  and  found  two 
purple  spots  high  on  the  chest,  one  to  the 
right  and  one  to  the  left.  From  that  on 
the  left  ran  a  tiny  trickle  of  blood,  but  that 
on  the  right  was  only  a  small  puncture  in 
the  midst  of  a  bruise.  He  was  far  past  all 
help. 

"  Speak  to  me!"  she  pleaded. 

His  eyes  rolled. 

"  Done  for,"  he  said  in  a  horrible  whis 
per.  "  That  devil  done  me.  Kid — cut  out 
—this  life.  I've  played  this  game — myself 
— an'  now — I'm  goin' — to  hell  for  it!" 


A  great  convulsion  twisted  his  face. 

"  What  can  I  do?"  cried  Kate. 

"Tell  the  world— I  died— game!" 

His  body  writhed,  and  in  the  last  agony 
his  hand  closed  hard  over  hers.  It  was  like 
a  silent  farewell,  that  strong  clasp. 

A  great  hand  caught  her  by  the  shoulder 
and  jerked  her  to  her  feet. 

•'  The  charge  is  goin'  off!  Jump  for  it!" 
shouted  Silent  in  her  ear. 

She  sprang  up,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a  great  boom  from  within  the 
car.  The  side  bulged  out — a  section  of  the 
top  lifted  and  fell  back  with  a  crash — and 
Silent  ran  back  into  the  smoke. 

Haines,  Purvis,  and  Kilduff  were  instant 
ly  at  the  car,  taking  the  ponderous  little 
canvas  sacks  of  coin  as  their  chief  handed 
them  out. 

Within  two  minutes  after  the  explosion 
ten  small  sacks  were  deposited  in  the 
saddle-bags  on  the  horses  which  stood  be 
fore  the  station-house.  Silent's  whistle 
called  in  Terry  Jordan  and  Shorty  Rhine- 
hart — a  sharp  order  forced  Kate  to  climb 
into  her  saddle — and  the  train-robbers 
struck  up  the  hillside  at  a  racing  pace.  A 
confused  shouting  rose  behind  them.  Rifles 
commenced  to  crack  where  some  of  the 
passengers  had  taken  up  the  weapons  of 
the  dead  guards,  but  the  bullets  flew  wide, 
and  the  little  troop  was  soon  safely  out  of 
range. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hill-top  they 
changed  their  course  to  the  right.  For 
half  an  hour  the  killing  pace  continued, 
and  then,  as  there  was  not  a  sign  of  im 
mediate  chase,  and  the  long-riders  drew 
down  to  a  soberer  pace,  Silent  called: 

"  Keep  bunched  behind  me.  We're  head 
ed  for  the  old  Salton  place — an'  a  long 
rest." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

REAL    MEN. 

SOME  people  pointed  out  that  Sheriff 
Gus  Morris  had  never  made  a  single 
important  arrest  in  the  ten  years  dur 
ing  which  he  had  held  office,  and  there  were 
a  few  slanderers  who  spoke  insinuatingly 
of   the   manner    in   which   the   longriders 
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flourished  in  Morris's  domain.  These 
"  knockers,"  however,  were  voted  down  by 
the  vast  majority  who  swore  that  the  sheriff 
was  the  finest  fellow  who  ever  threw  leg 
over  saddle. 

They  liked  him  for  his  inexhaustible 
good-nature,  the  mellow  barytone  in  which 
he  sang  the  range  songs  at  any  one's  re 
quest,  and  perhaps  more  than  all,  for  the 
very  laxness  with  which  he  conducted  his 
work.  They  had  had  enough  of  the  old 
school  of  sheriffs,  who  lived  a  few  months 
gun  in  hand  and  died  fighting  from  the 
saddle. 

The  office  had  never  seemed  desirable 
until  Gus  Morris  ran  for  it  and  smiled  his 
way  to  a  triumphant  election.  Before  his 
career  as  an  office-holder  began  he  ran  a 
combined  general  merchandise  store,  saloon, 
and  hotel.  That  is  to  say,  he  ran  the  hos 
telry  in  name.  The  real  executive  head, 
general  manager,  clerk,  bookkeeper,  and 
cook — and  sometimes  even  bartender — was 
his  daughter  Jacqueline.  She  found  the 
place  only  a  saloon,  and  a  poorly  patronized 
one  at  that.  Her  unaided  energy  gradually 
made  it  into  a  hotel,  restaurant,  and  store. 

Even  while  her  father  was  in  office  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  around  the  hotel: 
but  no  matter  how  important  he  might  be 
elsewhere,  in  his  own  house  he  had  no 
voice.  There  the  only  law  was  the  will  of 
Jacqueline. 

Out  of  the  stable  behind  this  hostelry- 
Dan  and  Tex  Calder  walked  on  the  eve 
ning  of  the  train  robbery.  They  had 
reached  the  place  of  the  hold-up  a  full  two 
hours  after  Silent's  crew  departed;  and  the 
fireman  and  engineer  had  been  working 
frantically  during  the  interim  to  clean  out 
the  soaked  fire-box  and  get  up  steam  again. 
Tex  looked  at  the  two  dead  bodies,  spoke 
to  the  conductor,  and  then  cut  short  the 
voluble  explanations  of  a  score  of  passen 
gers  by  riding  away,  followed  by  Dan. 

411  that  day  he  was  gloomily  silent.  It 
was  a  shrewd  blow  at  his  reputation,  for 
the  outlaws  had  actually  carried  out  the 
robbery  while  he  was  on  their  trail.  Not 
till  they  came  out  of  the  horse-shed  after 
stabling  their  horses  did  he  speak  freely. 

"  Dan,"  he  said.  "  do  you  know  anything 
about  Sheriff  Gus  Morris?" 
7  A-S 


-  Xo." 

"  Then  listen  to  this  and  salt  every  word 
away.  I'm  an  officer  of  the  law,  but  I 
won't  tell  that  to  Morris.  I  hope  he  doesn't 
know  me.  If  he  does  it  will  spoil  our 
game.  I  am  almost  certain  he  is  playing 
a  close  hand  with  the  longriders.  I'll 
wager  he'd  rather  see  a  stick  of  dynamite 
than  a  marshal.  Remember  when  we  get 
in  that  place  that  we're  not  after  Jim  Silent 
or  any  one  else.  We're  simply  traveling 
cowboys.  Xo  questions.  I  expect  to  learn 
something  about  the  location  of  Silent's 
gang  while  we're  here,  but  we'll  never  find 
out  except  by  hints  and  chance  remarks. 
\Ye  have  to  watch  Morris  like  hawks.  If 
he  suspects  us  he'll  find  a  way  to  let  Silent 
know  we're  here,  and  the  hunters  will  be 
hunted." 

In  the  house  they  found  a  doaen  cattle 
men  sitting  down  at  the  table  in  the 
dining-room.  As  they  entered  the  room  the 
sheriff,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
waved  his  hand  to  them. 

"  H'ware  ye,  boys?''  he  called.  "  You'll 
find  a  couple  of  chairs  right  in  the  next 
room.  Got  two  extra  places,  Jac?" 

As  Dan  followed  Tex  after  the  chairs  he 
noticed  the  sheriff  beckon  to  one  of  the  men 
who  sat  near  him.  As  they  returned  with 
the  chairs  some  one  was  leaving  the  room 
by  another  door. 

"  Tex,"  he  said,  as  they  sat  down  side  by 
side,  "  when  we  left  the  dining-room  for  the 
chairs  the  sheriff  spoke  to  one  of  the  boys, 
and  as  we  came  back  one  of  them  was  leav- 
in'  through  another  door.  D'you  think 
Morris  knew  you  when  you  came  in?" 

Calder  frowned  thoughtfully,  and  then 
shook  his  head. 

"  Xo,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  I 
watched  him  like  a  hawk  when  we  entered. 
He  didn't  bat  an  eye  when  he  saw  me.  If 
he  recognized  me  he's  the  greatest  actor  in 
the  world,  bar  none!  Xo.  Dan.  he  doesn't 
know  us  from  Adam  and  Abel." 

"  All  right,"  said  Dan,  "  but  I  don't  like 
somethin'  about  this  place — maybe  it's  the 
smell  of  the  air.  Tex,  take  my  advice  an' 
keep  your  gun  ready  for  the  fastest  draw 
you  ever  made." 

"  Don't  worry  about  me,"  smiled  Calder. 
"'  How  about  yourself?" 
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"Hello!"  broke  in  Jacqueline  from  the 
end  of  the  table.  "  Look  who  we've  picked 
in  the  draw!" 

Her  voice  was  musical,  but  her  accent 
and  manner  were  those  of  a  girl  who  has 
lived  all  her  life  among  men  and  has  caught 
their  ways — with  an  exaggeration  of  that 
self-confidence  which  a  woman  always  feels 
among  Western  men.  Her  blue  eyes  were 
upon  Dan. 

"  Ain't  you  a  long  ways  from  home?"  she 
went  on. 

The  rest  of  the  table,  perceiving  the  drift 
of  her  badgering,  broke  into  a  rumbling 
bass  chuckle. 

"  Quite  a  ways,"  said  Dan,  and  his  wide 
brown  eyes  looked  seriously  at  her. 

A  yell  of  delight  came  from  the  men  at 
this  naive  rejoinder  as  Dan  looked  about 
him  with  a  sort  of  childish  wonder.  Cal- 
der's  anxious  whisper  came  at  his  side: 

"  Don't  let  them  get  you  mad,  Dan!" 

Jacqueline,  having  scored  so  heavily  with 
her  first  shot,  was  by  no  means  willing  to 
give  up  her  sport. 

"  With  them  big  eyes  for  a  starter,"  she 
said,  "  all  you  need  is  long  hair  to  be  per 
fect.  Do  your  folks  generally  let  you  run 
around  like  this?" 

Every  man  canted  his  ear  to  get  the  an 
swer,  and  already  they  were  grinning  ex 
pectantly. 

"  I  don't  go  out  much,"  returned  the 
soft  voice  of  Dan,  "  an'  when  I  do  I  go 
with  my  friend,  here.  He  takes  care  of 
me." 

Another  thunder  of  laughter  broke  out. 
Jacqueline  had  apparently  uncovered  a 
tenderfoot,  and  a  rare  one  even  for  that 
absurd  species. 

A  sandy-haired  cattle-puncher  who  sat 
close  to  Jacqueline  now  took  the  cue  from 
the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"  Ain't  you  a  bit  scared  when  you  get 
around  among  real  men?"  he  asked,  leering 
up  the  table  toward  Dan. 

The  latter  smiled  gently  upon  him. 

"  I  reckon  maybe  I  am,"  he  said  ami 
ably. 

"  Then  you  must  be  shakin'  in  your 
boots  right  now,"  said  the  other. 

k'  No,"  said  Dan;  "  I  feel  sort  of  com 
fortable." 


The  other  replied  with  a  frown  that 
would  have  intimidated  a  balky  horse. 

"  What  d'you  mean?  Ain't  you  jest  said 
men  made  you  sort  of — nervous?" 

He  imitated  the  soft  drawl  with  his  last 
words,  and  raised  another  yell  of  delight 
from  the  crowd. 

Whistling  Dan  turned  his  gentle  eyes 
upon  Jacqueline. 

"  Pardon  me,  ma'am — "  he  began. 

An  instant  hush  fell  on  the  men.  They 
would  not  miss  one  syllable  of  the  delight 
ful  remarks  of  this  rarest  of  all  tenderfoots, 
and  the  prelude  of  this  coming  utterance 
promised  something  that  would  eclipse  all 
that  had  gone  before. 

"  Talk  right  out,  Brown-Eyes,"  said 
Jacqueline,  wiping  the  tears  of  delight  from 
her  eyes.  "  Talk  right  out  as  if  you  was  a 
man.  /  won't  hurt  you." 

"  I  jest  wanted  to  ask,"  said  Dan,  "  if 
these  are  real  men?" 

The  ready  laughter  started,  checked,  and 
died  suddenly  away.  The  cattlemen  looked 
at  each  other  in  puzzled  surprise. 

"  Don't  they  look  like  it  to  you,  honey?" 
asked  Jacqueline  curiously. 

Dan  allowed  his  eyes  to  pass  lingeringly 
around  the  table  from  face  to  face. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  said  at  last;  "  they  look 
sort  of  queer  to  me." 

"  For  God's  sake,  cut  this  short,  Dan!" 
pleaded  Tex  Galder  in  an  undertone.  "  Let 
them  have  all  the  rope  they  want.  Don't 
trip  up  our  party  before  we  get  started." 

"  Queer?"  echoed  Jacqueline;  and  there 
was  a  deep  murmur  from  the  men. 

"  Sure,"  said  Dan,  smiling  upon  her 
again;  "  they  all  wear  their  guns  so  awful 
high!" 

Out  of  the  dead  silence  broke  the  roar 
of  the  sandy -haired  man: 

"  What  in  hell  d'you  mean  by  that?" 

Dan  leaned  forward  on  one  elbow,  his 
right  hand  free  and  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  table;  but  still  his  smile  was  almost  a 
caress. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "  maybe  you  c'n  ex 
plain  it  to  me.  Seems  to  me  that  all  these 
guns  is  wore  so  high  they're  more  for  orna 
ment  than  use." 

"  You  damned  pup — "  began  Sandy. 

He  stopped  short  and  stared  with  a  pe- 
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culiar  fascination  at  Dan,  who  started  to 
speak  again.  His  voice  had  changed — not 
greatly,  for  its  pitch  was  the  same,  and  the 
drawl  was  the  same;  but  there  was  a  purr 
in  it  that  made  every  man  stiffen  in  his 
chair  and  make  sure  that  his  right  hand  was 
free. 

The  ghost  of  his  former  smile  was  on  his 
lips,  but  it  was  his  eyes  that  seemed  to 
fascinate  Sandy. 

"  Maybe  I'm  wrong,  partner,"  he  was 
saying,  "  an'  maybe  you  c'n  prove  that 
your  gun  ain't  jest  ornamental  hardware?'"' 

What  followed  was  very  strange.  Sandy 
was  a  brave  man,  and  every  one  at  that 
table  knew  it.  They  waited  for  the  inevi 
table  to  happen.  They  waited  for  Sandy's 
lightning  move  for  his  gun.  They  \vaited 
for  the  flash  and  the  crack  of  the  revolver. 
It  did  not  come.  There  followed  a  still 
more  stunning  wonder. 

u  You  c'n  see,"  went  on  that  caressing 
voice  of  Dan,  "  that  every  one  is  waitin' 
for  you  to  demonstrate — which  the  lady  is 
most  special  interested." 

And  still  Sandy  did  not  move  that  sig 
nificant  right  hand.  It  remained  fixed  ia- 
air  a  fey;  inches  above  the  table,  the  fingers 
stiffly  spread.  He  moistened  his  white  lips. 
Then — most  strange  of  all!— his  eyes  shift 
ed  and  wandered  away  from  the  face  of 
Whistling  Dan.  The  others  exchanged  in 
credulous  glances.  The  impossible  had 
happened— Sandy  had  taken  water! 

The  sheriff  was  the  first  to  recover. 

"  What's  all  this  stuff  about?"  he  called. 
"  Hey,  Sandy,  quit  pickin'  trouble  with  the 
stranger!" 

Sandy  seized  the  loophole  through  which 
to  escape  with  his  honor...  He  settled  back 
in  his  chair. 

"  All  right,  gov'nor,"  he  said;  ."  I  won't 
go  spoilin'  your  furniture.  I  won't  hurt 
him." 


CHAPTER   XX. 

ONE    TRAIL    ENDS. 

iUT  this  deceived  no  one.     They  had 
seen  him  palpably  take  water.     A  mo 
ment  of  silence  followed,  while  Sandy 
stared,    white-faced,    down    at    the    table, 


avoiding  all  eyes;  but  all  the  elements  of 
good  breeding  exist  under  all  the  roughness 
of  the  West.  It  was  Jacqueline  who  began 
with  a  joke  which  was  rather  old,  but  every 
one  appreciated  it — at  that  moment — and 
the  laughter  lasted  long  enough  to  restore 
some  of  the  color  to  Sandy's  face.  A  gen 
eral  rapid-fire  of  talk  followed. 

"  How  did  you  do  it?"  queried  Calder. 
"  I  was  all  prepared  for  a  gun-play." 

"  Why,  you  seen  I  didn't  do  nothin'." 

"  Then  what  in  the  world  made  Sandy 
freeze  while  his  hand  was  on  the  way  to  his 
gun?" 

"  I  dunno,"  sighed  Dan,  "  but  when  I 
seen  his  hand  start  movin'  I  sort  of  wanted 
his  blood — I  wanted  him  to  keep  right  on 
till  he  got  hold  of  his  gun — an'  maybe  he 
seen  it  in  my  eyes,  an'  that  sort  of  changed 
his  mind." 

"  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  that  it  did." 
said  Calder  grimly. 

At  the  foot  of  the  table  Jacquelin's 
right-hand  neighbor  was  -saying:  "  What 
happened,  Jac?" 

il  Don't  ask  me,"  she  replied.  "  All  I 
know  is  that  I  don't  think  any  less  of 
Sandy  because  he  backed  down.  I  saw 
that  stranger's  face  myself,  an'  I'm  still 
sort  of  weak  inside." 

"  How  did  he  look?" 

"  I  dunno.  Jest — jest  hungry.  Under 
stand?" 

She  was  silent  for  a  time,  but  she  was 
evidently  thinking  hard.  At  last  she  turned 
to  the  same  man: 

"  Did  you  hear  Brown-Eyes  say  that  the 
broad-shouldered  feller  next  to  him  was  his 
friend?" 

"  Sure.  I  seen  them  ride  in  together. 
That  other  one  looks  like  a  hard  nut,  eh?" 

She  returned  no  answer,  but  after  a  time 
her  eyes  raised  slowly  and  rested  for  a 
long  moment  on  Dan's  face.  It  was  to 
ward  the  end  of  the  meal  when  she  rose 
and  went  toward  the  kitchen.  At  the  door 
she  turned,  and  Dan,  though  he  was  look 
ing  down  at  his  plate,  was  conscious  that 
some  one  was  observing  him. 

He  glanced  up,  and  the  moment  his  eyes 
met  hers  she  made  a  significant  backward 
gesture  with  her  hand.  He  hesitated  a  mo 
ment,  and  then  shoved  back  his  chair. 
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Calder  was  busy  talking  to  a  table-mate, 
so  he  walked  out  of  the  house  without 
speaking  to  his  companion.  He  went  to 
the  rear  of  the  house,  and,  as  he  had  ex 
pected,  she  was  waiting  for  him. 

"  Brown-Eyes,"  she  said  swiftly,  "  that 
feller  who  sat  beside  you — is  he  your  part 
ner?" 

"  I  dunno,"  said  Dan  evasively.  "  Why 
are  you  askin'?" 

Her  breath  was  comin'  audibly,  as  if 
from  excitement. 

"  Have  you  got  a  fast  hoss?" 

"  There  ain't  no  faster." 

"  Believe  me,  he  can't  go  none  too  fast 
with  you  to-night.  Maybe  they're  after 
you,  too." 

"Who?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you.  Listen  to  me,  Brown- 
Eyes:  go  get  your  hoss  an'  feed  him  the 
spur  till  you're  a  hundred  miles  away,  an' 
even  then  don't  stop  runnin'." 

He  merely  stared  at  her  curiously.  She 
stamped. 

"  Don't  stop  to  talk,"  she  resumed.  "  If 
they're  after  him,  and  you're  his  partner, 
they  probably  want  you,  too." 

"I'll  stay  around.  If  they're  curious 
about  me,  I'll  tell  'em  my  name — 111  even 
spell  it  for  'em.  Who  are  they?" 

"They  are— hell;   that's  all." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  'em.  Maybe  they're 
real  men." 

"  They're  devils.  If  I  told  you  their 
names  you'd  turn  stiff." 

"  I'll  take  one  chance.  Tell  me  who 
they  are." 

"  I  don't  dare  tell  you."  She  hesitated. 
"  I  will  tell  you!  You've  made  a  fool  out 
of  me  with  them  big  baby  eyes.  Jim  Silent 
is  in  that  house!" 

He  turned  and  ran,  but  not  for  the 
horse-shed ;  he  headed  straight  for  the  open 
door  of  the  house. 

In  the  dining-room  two  more  had  left 
the  table,  but  the  rest,  lingering  over  their 
fresh-filled  coffee-cups,  sat  around  telling 
tales,  and  Tex  Calder  was  among  them. 
He  was  about  to  push  back  his  chair  when 
the  hum  of  talk  ceased  as  if  at  a  command. 
The  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
were  staring  with  fascinated  eyes  at  the 


door,  and  then  a  big  voice  boomed  behind 
him:  "  Tex  Calder,  stan'  up.  You've  come 
to  the  end  of  the  trail!'' 

He  whirled  as  he  rose,  kicking  down  the 
chair  behind  him,  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  Jim  Silent.  The  great  outlaw  was 
scowling;  but  his  gun  was  in  its  holster, 
and  his  hands  rested  lightly  on  his  hips. 
It  was  plain  for  all  eyes  to  see  that  he  had 
come  not  to  murder,  but  to  fight  a  fair  duel. 
Behind  him  loomed  the  figure  of  Lee 
Haines,  scarcely  less  imposing. 

All  eternity  seemed  poised  and  waiting 
for  the  second  when  one  of  the  men  would 
make  the  move  for  his  gun.  Xot  a  breath 
was  drawn  in  the  room.  Hands  remained 
frozen  in  air  in  the  midst  of  a  gesture.  Lips 
which  had  .parted  to  speak  did  not  close. 
The  steady  voice  of  the  clock  broke  into 
the  silence — a  dying  space  between  every 
tick.  For  the  second  time  in  his  life  Tex 
Calder  knew  fear. 

He  saw  no  mere  man  before  him,  but  his 
own  destiny.  And  he  knew  that  if  he  stood 
before  those  glaring  eyes  another  minute 
he  would  become  like  poor  Sandy  a  few 
minutes  before — a  white-faced,  palsied 
coward.  The  shame  of  the  thought  gave 
him  power. 

"  Silent,"  he  said.  "  There's  a  quick 
end  to  the  longest  trail,  because — " 

His  hand  darted  down.  Xo  eye  could 
follow  the  lightning  speed  with  which  he 
whipped  out  his  revolver  and  fanned  it. 
but  by  a  mortal  fraction  of  a  second  the 
convulsive  jerk  of  Silent's  hand  was  faster 
still.  Two  shots  followed — they  were 
rather  like  one  drawn-out  report.  The 
woodwork  splintered  above  the  outlaw's 
head;  Tex  Calder  seemed  to  laugh,  but  his 
lips  made  no  sound.  He  pitched  forward 
on  his  face. 

"  He  fired  that  bullet,"  said  Silent, 
"  after  mine  hit  him." 

Then  he  leaped  back  through  the  door. 

"  Keep  'em  back  one  minute,  Lee,  an' 
then  after  me!"  he  said  as  he  ran.  Haines 
stood  in  the  door  writh  folded  arms.  He 
knew  that  no  one  would  dare  to  move  a 
hand. 

Two  doors  slammed  at  the  same  moment 
—the  front  door  as  Silent  leaped  into  the 
safety  of  the  night,  and  the  rear  door  as 
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Whistling  Dan  rushed  into  the  house.  He 
stood  at  the  entrance  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  dining-room,  half  crouched,  and  sway 
ing  from  the  suddenness  with  which  he  had 
checked  his  run.  He  saw  the  sprawled 
form  of  Tex  Calder  on  the  floor  and  the 
erect  figure  of  Lee  Haines  just  opposite 
him. 

"  For  God's  sake!"  screamed  Gus  Mor 
ris.  "  Don't  shoot,  Haines!  He's  done 
nothin'.  Let  him  go!" 

"'  My  life — or  his!"  said  Haines  savage 
ly.  "  He's  not  a  man — he's  a  devil!" 

Dan  was  laughing  low7 — a  sound  like  a 
croon. 

"  Tex,"  he  said,  "  I'm  goin'  to  take  him 
alive  for  you!" 

As  if  in  answer  the  dying  man  stirred  on 
the  floor.  Haines  went  for  his  gun,  a  move 
almost  as  lightning  swift  as  that  of  Jim 
Silent,  but  now  far,  far  too  late.  The  re 
volver  was  hardly  clear  of  its  holster  when 
Whistling  Dan's  weapon  spoke.  Kaines 
with  a  curse  clapped  his  left  hand  over  his 
wounded  right  forearm  and  then  reached 
after  his  weapon  as  it  clattered  to  the  floor. 
Once  more  he  was  too  late.  Dan  tossed 
his  gun  away  with  a  snarl  like  the  growl  of 
a  wolf;  cleared  the  table  at  a  leap,  and  was 
at  Haines's  throat.  Vainly  the  bandit 
fought  back  desperately.  One  instant  they 
struggled  erect,  swaying  the  next,  Haines 
was  lifted  bodily  and  hurled  to  the  floor. 
He  writhed,  but  under  those  prisoning 
hands  he  was  helpless. 

The  sheriff  headed  the  rush  for  the  scene 
of  the  struggle,  but  Dan  stopped  them. 

"  All  you  c'n  do,"  he  said,  "  is  to  bring 
me  a  piece  of  rope." 

Jacqueline  came  running  with  a  stout 
piece  of  twine  which  he  twisted  around  the 
wrists  of  Haines.  Then  ,he  jerked  the  out 
law  to  his  feet,  and  stood  close,  his  face 
inhumanly  pale. 

li  If  lie  dies,"  he  said,  pointing  with  a 
stiff  arm  back  at  the  prostrate  figure  of 
Tex  Calder,  "  you'll — you'll  burn  alive  for 
it!" 

The  sheriff  and  two  of  the  other  men 
turned  the  body  of  Calder  on  his  back. 
They  tore  open  his  shirt,  'and  Jacqueline 
leaned  over  him  with  a  basin  of  water  try 
ing  to  wipe  away  the  ever  recurrent  blood 


which  trickled  down  his  breast.  Dan 
brushed  them  away  and  caught  the  head 
of  his  companion  in  his  arms. 

';  Tex!"  he  moaned.  "  Tex!  Open  your 
eyes,  partner,  I  got  him  for  you.  I  got  him 
alive  for  you  to  look  at  him!  Wake  up!" 

As  if  in  obedience  to  the  summons  the 
eyes  of  Calder  opened  wide.  The  lids  flut 
tered  as  if  to  clear  his  vision,  but  even  then 
his  gaze  was  filmed  with  a  telltale  shadow. 

"  Dan— Whistling  Dan,"  he  said,  "  I'm 
seeing  you  a  long,  long  ways  off.  Partner, 
I'm  done  for!" 

The  whole  body  of  Dan  stiffened. 

"  Done?  Tex,  you  can't  be!  Five  min 
utes  ago  you -sat  at  that  there  table,  smilin' 
an'  talkin'!" 

"  It  doesn't  take  five  minutes.  Half  a 
second  can  take  a  man  all  the  way  to  hell!" 

"  If  you're  goin',  pal,  if  you  goin',  Tex, 
take  on  comfort  along  with  you!  I  got  the 
man  who  killed  you!  Come  here!" 

He  pulled  the  outlaw  to  his  knees  beside 
the  dying  marshal  whose  face  had  lighted 
wonderfully.  He  strained  his  eyes  pain 
fully  to  make  out  the  face  of  his  slayer. 
Then  he  turned  his  head. 

He  said:  "  The  man  who  killed  me  was 
Jim  Silent." 

Dan  groaned  and  leaned  close  to  Calder. 

"  Then  I'll  follow  him  to  the  end—"  he 
began. 

The  feeble  accent  of  Calder  interrupted 
him. 

"  Not  that  way.  Come  close  to  me.  I 
can't  hear  my  own  voice,  hardly." 

Dan  bowed  his  head.  A  whisper  mur 
mured  on  for  a  moment,  broken  here  and 
there  as  Dan  nodded  his  head  and  said 
i£Yes!" 

u  Then  hold  up  your  hand,  your  right 
hand,"  said  Calder  at  last,  audibly. 

Dan  obeyed. 

"  You  swear  it?" 

•'So  help  me  God!" 

"  Then  here's  the  pledge  of  it!" 

Calder  fumbled  inside  his  shirt  for  a  mo 
ment,  and  then  withdrawing  his  hand, 
placed  it,  palm  down,  in  that  of  Dan.  The 
breath  of  the  marshal  was  coming  in  a  rat 
tling  gasp. 

He  said  very  faintly:  "  I've  stopped  the 
trails  of  twenty  men.  It  took  the  greatest 
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of  them  all  to  get  me.    He  got  me  fair.  He 
beat  me  to  the  draw!" 

He  stopped  as  if  in  awe. 

"  He  played  square — he's  a  better  man 
than  I.  Dan,  when  you  get  'him,  do  it  the 
same  way — face  to  face — wit]^  time  for  him 
to  think  of  hell  before  he  gets  there.  Part 
ner,  I'm  going.  Wish  me  luck/' 

"Tex — partner — good-luck!" 

It  seemed  as  if  that  parting  wish  was 
granted,  for  Calder  died  with  a  smile. 

'When  Dan  rose  slowly,  Gus  Morris 
stepped  up  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm: 
"  Look  here,  there  ain't  no  use  of  bein'  sad 
for  Tex  Calder.  His  business  was  killin' 
men,  an'  his  own  time  was  overdue." 

Dan  turned  a  face  that  made  Morris 
wince. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  he  asked,  with  an 
attempt  at  bluff  good-nature.  '•  Do  you 
hate  every  one  because  one  man  is  dead? 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  Ill  loan  you  a 
buckboard  an'  a  pair  of  bosses  to  take  Tex 
back  to  Elkhead.  As  for  this  feller  Haines, 
I'll  take  care  of  him." 

"  I  sure  need  a  buckboard."  said  Dan 
-slowly,  "  but  I'll  get  the  loan  from  a — white 
man!" 

He  turned  his  back  sharply  on  the  sheriff 
and  asked  if  any  one  else  had  a  wagon  they 
could  lend  him.  One  of  the  men  had 
stopped  at  Morris's  place  on  his  way  to 
Elkhead.  He  immediately  proposed  that 
they  make  the  trip  together. 

"  All  right,"  said  Morris  carelessly 
won't   pick    trouble    with    a    crazy    man. 
Come  with  me,  Haines." 

He  turned  to  leave* the  room. 

"Wait!"  said  Dan. 

Haines  stopped  as  though  some  one  had 
seized  him  by  the  shoulder. 

"  What  the  devil  is  this,  now?"  asked 
Morris  furiously.  "  Stranger,  d'you  think 
you  c'n  run  the  world?  Come  on  with  me, 
Haines!" 

"  He  stays  with  me,"  said  Dan. 

"By  God!"  began  Morris,  "if  I  ever 
thought—" 

"  This  ain't  no  place  for  you  to  begin 
thinkin',"  said  the  man  who  had  offered 
his  'buckboard  to  Dan.  "  This  feller  made 
the  capture  an'  he's  got  the  right  to  take 
him  into  Elkhead  if  he  wants.  Thev's  a 


substantial  reward  on  the  head  of  Lee 
Haines." 

"  The  arrest  is  made  in  my  county,"  said 
Morris  stoutly,  "  an'  I've  got  the  say  as  to 
what's  to  'be  done  with  a  prisoner." 

'•  Morris,"  said  Haines  earnestly,  "  if  I'm 
taken  to  Elkhead  it  '11  be  simply  a  matter 
of  lynching.  You  know  the  crowd  there." 

••  Right — right,"  said  Morris,  eagerly 
picking  up  the  word.  "  It  'd  be  plain 
lynchin' — murder — 

Dan  broke  in:  "  Haines,  step  over  here 
behind  me!" 

For  one  instant  Haines  hesitated,  and 
then  obeyed  silently.. 

';  This  is  contempt  of  the  law  and  an 
officer  of  the  law,"  said  Morris.  "  An'  I'll 
see  that  you  get  fined  so  that — 

"  Better  cut  it  short  there,  sheriff,"  said 
one  of  the  men.  "  I  wouldn't  go  callin'  the 
attention  of  folks  to  the  way  Jim  Silent 
walked  into  your  own  house  an'  made  his 
getaway  without  you  tryin'  to  raise  a  hand. 
Law  or  no  law,  I'm  with  this  stranger." 

"  Me,  too,"  said  another;  "  any  man  who 
can  fan  a  gun  like  'him  don't  need  no  law." 

The  sheriff  saw  that  the  tide  of  opinion 
had  set  strongly  against  him  and  aban 
doned  his  position  with  speed  if  not  with 
grace.  Dan  ordered  Haines  to  walk  before 
him  outside  the  house.  They  faced  each 
other  in  the  dim  moonlight. 

••  I've  got  one  question  to  ask  you,"*he 
said. 

"  Make  it  short,"  said  Haines  calmly. 
"  I've  got  to  do  my  talking  before  the 
lynching  crowd." 

';  You  can  answer  it  in  one  word.  Does 
Kate  Cumberland — what  is  she  to  you?" 

Lee  Haines  set  his  teeth. 

"All  the  world!"  he  said. 

Even  in  the  dim  light  he  saw  the  yellow 
glow  of  Dan's  eyes,  and  he  felt  as  if  a  wolf 
stood  there  trembling  with  eagerness  to 
leap  at  his  throat. 

"An'  what  are  you  to  her?" 

"  Xo  more  than  the  dirt  under  'her  feet!" 

"  Haines,  you  lie!" 

"  I  tell  you  that  if  she  cared  for  me  as 
much  as  she  does  for  the  horse  she  rides 
on.  I'd  let  the  whole  world  know  if  I  had 
to  die  for  it  the  next  moment." 

Truth  has  a  ring  of  its  own. 
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"  Haines,  if  I  could  hear  that  from  her 
own  lips  I'd  let  you  go  free.  If  you'll  show 
me  the  way  to  Kate,  I'll  set  you  loose  the 
minute  I  see  her." 

••  I  can't  do  it.  I've  given  my  faith  to 
Silent  and  his  rr.cn.  Where  she  is,  they 
are." 

"  Haines,  that  means  death  for  you." 

"  I  know  it." 

Another  plan  had  corne  to  Dan  as  they 
talked.  He  took  Haines  inside  again,  and 
coming  out  once  more,  whistled  for  Bart. 
The  wolf  appeared  as  if  by  magic  through 
the  dark.  He  took  out  Kate's  glove,  which 
the  wolf  had  brought  to  him  in  the  willows, 
and  allowed  him  to  smell  it.  Bart  whined 
eagerly.  If  he  had  that  glove  he  would 
range  the  hills  until  he  found  its  owner,  di 
rected  to  her  by  that  strange  instinct  of 
the  wild  things.  If  Kate  still  loved  him  the 
glove  would  be  more  eloquent  than  a  thou 
sand  messages.  And  if  she  managed  to  es 
cape,  the  wolf  would  guide  her  'back  to  his 
master. 

He  sat  on  his  heels,  caught  the  wolf  on 
either  side  of  the  shaggy  head,  and  stared 
into  the  glow  of  the  yellow-green  eyes.  It 
was  as  if  the  .man  were  speaking  to  the 
wolf. 

At  last,  as  if  satisfied,  he  drew  a  deep 
breath,  rose,  and  dropped  the  glove.  It 
was  caught  in  the  flashing  teeth.  For  an 
other  moment  Bart  stood  whining  and  star 
ing  up  to  the  face  of  his  master.  Then  he 
whirled  and  fled  out  into  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ONE  WAY   OUT. 

IX  a  room  of  the  Salton  place,  on  the  eve 
ning  of  the  next  day  after  Calder's 
death,  sat  Silent,  with  Kilduff,  Rhine- 
hart,  and  Jordan  about  him.  Purvis  was 
out  scouting  for  the  news  of  Haines,  whose 
long  absence  commenced  to  worry  the 
gang.  Several  times  they  tried  to  induce 
Kate  to  come  out  and  talk  with  them,  but 
she  was  resolute  in  staying  alone  in  the 
room  which  they  had  assigned  to  her. 
Consequently  to  while  away  the  time,  Bill 
Kilduff  produced  his  mouth-organ  and 
commenced  a  dolorous  ballad.  He  broke 


short  in  the  midst  of  it  and  stared  at  the 
door.  The  others  followed  the  direction 
of  his  eyes  and  saw  Black  Bart  standing 
framed  against  the  fading  daylight.  They 
started  up  with  curses.  Rhinehart  drew 
his  gun. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  ordered  Silent. 

"Damn  it!"  exclaimed  Jordan,  ''don't 
you  see  Whistling  Dan's  wolf?  If  the 
wolf's  here,  Dan  isn't  far  'behind." 

Silent  shook  his  head. 

"  If  there's  going  to  be  any  shootin'  of 
that  wolf,  leave  it  to  Hal  Purvis.  He's  jest 
nacherally  set  his  heart  on  it.  An'  Whist- 
lin'  Dan  ain't  with  the  wolf.  Look!  there's 
a  woman's  glove  hanging  out  of  his  mouth. 
He  picked  that  up  in  the  willows,  maybe, 
an'  followed  the  girl  here.  Watch  him!" 

The  wolf  slunk  across  the  room  to  the 
door  which  opened  on  Kate's  apartment. 
Kate  threw  the  door  open — cried  out  at  the 
sigh  of  Bart — and  then  snatched  up  the 
glove  he  let  drop  at  her  feet. 

"  Xo-cause  for  gettin'  excited,"  said  Si 
lent.  "  Whistling  Dan  ain't  comin'  here 
after  the  wolf." 

For  answer  she  slammed  the  door. 

At  the  same  moment  Hal  Purvis  entered. 
He  stepped  directly  to  Silent,  and  stood 
facing  him  with  his"  hands  resting  on  his 
hips.  His  smile  was  marvelously  unpleas 
ant. 

"  Well,"  said  the  chief,  -i  what's  the 
news?  You  got  eloquent  eyes,  Hal,  but  I 
want  words." 

"  The  news  is  plain  hell,"  said  Purvis. 
"  Haines—" 

"  What  of  him?" 

-  lie's  in  Elkhead:" 

"  Elkhead?" 

"  Whistling  Dan  got  him  at  Morris's 
place  and  took  him  in— along  with  the  body 
of  Tex  Calder.  Jim,  you  got  to  answer  for 
it  to  all  of  us.  You  went  to  Morris's  with 
Lee.  You  come  away  without  him  and  let 
him  stay  behind  to  be  nabbed  by  that 
devil,  Whistlin'  Dan." 

"  Right,"  said  Kilduff,  and  his  teeth 
clicked.  "  Is  that  pi  ay  in'  fair?" 

"  Boys,"  said  Silent  solemnly,  "  if  I  had 
knowed  that  Whistlin'  Dan  was  there,  I'd 
of  never  left  Haines  to  stay  behind.  Mor 
ris  said  nothin'  about  Calder  havin'  a  run- 
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nin'  mate.  Me  an'  Haines  was  in  the  up 
stairs  room,  an'  about  supper-time  up  came 
a  feller  an'  told  us  that  Tex  Calder  had 
jest  come  into  the  dinin'-room.  That  was 
all.  Did  Whistlin'  Dan  -get  Lee  from  be 
hind?" 

"  He  got  him  from  the  front.  He  beat 
Lee  to  the  draw  so  bad  that  Haines  hardly 
got  his  gun  out  of  its  leather!1' 

"  The  feller  that  told  you  that  lied,"  said 
Silent.  "  Haines  is  as  fast  with  his  shoot- 
in'-iron  as  I  am — almost!" 

The  rest  of  the  outlaws  nodded  to  each 
other  significantly. 

Purvis  went  on  .without  heeding  the  in 
terruption:  "  After  I  found  out  about  the 
fight  I  swung  toward  Elkhead.  About  five 
miles  out  of  town  I  met  up  with  Rogers, 
the  deputy  sheriff  at  Elkhead.  I  thought 
you  had  him  fixed  for  us,  Jim?" 

"  Damn  his  hide,  I  did.  Is  he  playing 
us  dirt  now?" 

"  A  frosty  mornin'  in  December  was 
nothin'  to  the  way  he  talked." 

"  Cut  all  that  short,"  said  Rhinehart, 
"  an'  let's  know  if  Rogers  is  goin'  to  "be 
able  to  keep  the  lynchin'  party  away  from 
Haines!" 

"  He  says  he  thinks  it  c'n  be  done  for  a 
couple  of  days,"  said  Purvis;  "but  the 
whole  range  is  risin'.  All  the  punchers  are 
ridin'  into  Elkhead  an'  wantin'  to  take  a 
look  at  the  famous  Lee  Haines.  Rogers 
says  that  when  enough  of  'em  get  together 
they'll  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands  an' 
nothin'  can  stop  'em  then." 

"  Why  don't  the  rotten  dog  give  Haines 
a  chance  to  make  a  getaway?"  asked  Silent. 
"  Ain't  we  paid  him  his  share  ever  since  we 
started  workin'  these  parts?" 

"  He  don't  dare  take  the  chance,"  said 
Purvis.  "  He  says  the  boys  are  talkin' 
mighty  strong.  They  want  action.  They've 
put  up  a  guard  all  around  the  jail,  an'  they 
say  that  if  Haines  gets  loose  they'll  string 
up  Rogers.  Every  one's  wild  about  the 
killin'  of  Calder.  Jim,  ol'  Saunderson,  he's 
put  up  five  thousand  out  of  his  own  pocket 
to  raise  the  price  on  your  head!" 

"An'  this  Whistlin'  Dan,"  said  Silent. 
"  I  s'pose  they're  makin'  a  hero  out  of 
him?" 

"  Rogers  says  every  man  within  ten  miles 


is  tal'kin'  about  him.  The  whole  range  '11 
know  of  him  in  two  days.  He  made  a  nice 
play  when  he  got  in.  You  know  they's 
five  thousand  out  on  Haines's  head.  It  was 
offered  to  him  by  Rogers  as  soon  as  Dan 
brought  Lee  in.  WThat  d'you  think  he 
done?  Pocketed  the  check?  No,  he 
grabbed  it  an'  tore  it  up  small.  '  I  ain't 
after  no  blood  money,'  he  says." 

"  No,"  said  Silent.  "  He  ain't  after  no 
money — he's  after  me!" 

"  To-morrow  they  bury  Calder.  The 
next  day  Whistlin'  Dan'll  be  on  our  trail 
agin — an'  he'll  be  playin'  the  same  lone 
hand.  Rogers  offered  him  a  posse.  He 
wouldn't  take  it." 

"  They's  one  p'int  that  ain't  no  nearer 
bein'  solved,"  said  Bill  Kilduff  in  a,  growl, 
"  an'  that's  how  you're  goin'  to  get  Haines 
loose.  Silent,  it's  up  to  you.  Which  you 
rode  away  leavin'  him  behind." 

Silent  took  one  glance  around  that  wait: 
ing  circle.  Then  he  nodded. 

"  It's  up  to  me.    Let  me  think." 

He  started  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  muttering.  At  last  he  stopped  short. 

"  Boys,  it  can  be  done!  They's  nothin' 
like  the  talkin'  of  a  woman  to  make  a  man 
turn  himself  into  a  plumb  fool,  an'  I'm 
goin'  to  make  a  fool  out  of  Whistlin'  Dan 
with  this  girl  Kate!" 

"  But  how  in  the  name  of  God  c'n  you 
make  her  go  out  an'  talk  to  him?"  said 
Rhinehart. 

"  Son,"  answered  Silent,  "  they's  jest  one 
main  trouble  with  you — you  talk  a  hell  of 
a  pile  too  much.  When  I've  done  this  I'll 
teH  you  how  it  was  figgered  out!" 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
THE  WOMAN'S  WAY. 

IT  was  a  day  later,  in  the  morning,  that  a 
hand  -knocked  at  Kate's  door,  and  she 

opened  it  to  Jim  Silent.  He  entered, 
brushing  off  the  dust  of  a  long  journey. 

"  Good  mornin',  Miss  Cumberland." 

He  extended  a  hand  which  she  over 
looked. 

"  You  still  busy  hatin'  me?" 

"  I'm  simply — surprised  that  you  have 
come  in  here  to  talk  to  me." 
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"  You  look  as  if  you  seen  somethin'  in 
•my  face?"  he  said  suspiciously.  '*  What 
is  it?  Dirt?" 

He  brushed  a  hand  across  his  forehead. 

"  Whatever  it  is,"  she  answered,  "  you 
can't  rub  it  away." 

"  I'm  thinkin'  of  givin'  you  a  leave  of 
absence — if  you'll  promise  to  come  back." 

"  Would  you  trust  my  honor?" 

"  In  a  pinch  like  this,"  he  said  amiably, 
"  I  would.  But  here's  my  'business.  Lee 
Haines  is  jailed  in  Elkhead.  The  man 
that  put  him  behind  the  bars,  an'  the  only 
one  that  can  take  him  out  again  is  Whist- 
lin'  Dan.  An'  the  one  person  who  can 
make  Dan  set  Lee  loose  is  you.  Savvy? 
Will  you  go  an'  talk  with  Dan?  This  wolf 
of  his  would  find  him  for  you." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Why  not?"  cried  Silent  in  a  rising 
voice. 

"  The  last  time  he  saw  me,"  she  said, 
"  he  had  reason  to  think  that  I  tried  to  -be 
tray  him  because  of  Lee  Haines.  If  I 
went  to  him  now  to  plead  for  Haines  he'd 
be  sure  that  I  was  what  he  called  me — • 
Delilah!" 

"  Is  that  final?" 

"Absolutely!" 

"  Now  get  me  straight.  They "5  a  crowd 
of  cow-punchers  gatherin'  in  Elkhead,  an' 
to-day  or  to-morrow  they'll  be  strong 
enough  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
and  organize  a  little  lynchin'-bee.  Savvy?" 

She  shuddered. 

"  It  ain't  pleasant,  is  it,  the  picture  of 
big,  good-lookin'  Lee  danglin'  from  the  end 
of  a  rope  with  the  crowd  aroun'  takin'  pot 
shots  at  him?  Xo,  it  ain't,  an'  you're  goin' 
to  stop  it.  You're  goin'  to  start  from  here 
in  fifteen  minutes  with  your  hoss  an'  this 
wolf,  after  givin'  me  your  promise  to  come 
back  when  you've  seen  Whistlin'  Dan. 
You're  goin'  to  make  Dan  go  an"  set  Lee 
loose." 

She  smiled  in  derision. 

"  If  Dan  did  that  he'd  be  outlawed." 

"  You  won't  stir?" 

"Xot  a  step!" 

"  Well,  kid,  for  everything  that  happens 
to  Lee,  somethin'  worse  will  happen  to 
some  one  in  the  next  room.  Maybe  y»m'd 
like  to  see  him?" 


He  opened  the  door  and  she  stepped  into 
the  entrance.  Almost  opposite  her  sat  old 
Joe  Cumberland,  with  his  hands  tied  se 
curely  behind  his  back.  At  sight  of  her  he 
rose  with  a  low  cry.  She  turned  on  big 
Silent  and  whipped  the  six-gun  from  his 
hip.  He  barely  managed  to  grasp  her  wrist 
and  swing  the  heavy  revolver  out  of  line 
with  his  body. 

;-  You  little  fiend!"  he  snarled.  "  Drop 
the  gun  or  111  wring  your  neck." 

"  I  don't  fear  you,"  she  said,  never 
wincing  under  the  crushing  grip  on  her 
wrists,  "you  murderer!" 

He  said,  calmly  repossessing  himself  of 
his  gun:  "  Xow  take  a  long  look  at  your 
father  an'  repeat  all  the  things  you  was 
just  sayin'  to  me." 

She  stared  miserably  at  her  father. 
When  Silent  caught  Kate's  hand,  Cumber 
land  had  started  forward,  but  Kilduff  and 
Rhinehart  held  him. 

"What  is  it,  Kate?"  he  cried.  "What 
does  it  mean?" 

She  explained  it  briefly:  "  This  is  Jim 
Silent!" 

He  remained  staring  at  her  with  open 
mouth  as  if  his  brain  refused  to  admit  what 
his  ear  heard. 

"  There  ain't  no  use  askin'  questions 
how  an'  why  she's  here,"  said  Silent.  "  This 
is  the  p'int.  Lee  Haines  is  behind  the  bars 
in  Elkhead.  Whistlin'  Dan  put  him  there, 
an'  maybe  the  girl  c'n  persuade  Dan  to 
bring  him  out  agin.  If  she  don't  —  then 
everything  the  lynchin'  gang  does  to  Haines 
we're  goin'  to  do  to  you.  Git  down  on 
your  61'  knees,  Cumberland,  an'  'beg  your 
daughter  to  save  your  hide!" 

The  head  of  Kate  dropped. 

"  Untie  his  hands,"  she  said;  "  I'll  talk 
with  Dan." 

"  I  knew  you'd  see  reason,"  grinned 
Silent. 

"  Jest  one  minute,"  said  Cumberland. 
••  Kate,  is  Lee  Haines  one  of  Silent's  gang?" 

"  He-is." 

"  An'  Dan  put  him  behind  the  bars?" 

"  Yes." 

"  If  Dan  takes  him  out  agin,  the  boy  '11 
be  outlawed,  Kate." 

"  Cumberland,"  broke  in  Kilduff,  savage 
ly,  "  here's  your  call  to  stop  thinkin'  about 
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Whistlin'  Dan  an'  begin  figgerin'  for  your 
self." 

"  Don't  you  see?"  said  Kate.  "  It's  your 
death  these  cowards  mean." 

Cumberland  seemed  to  grow  taller,  he 
stood  so  stiffly  erect  with  his  chin  high  like 
a  soldier. 

"  You  shan't  make  no  single  step  to  talk 
with  Dan!" 

"  Can't  you  understand  that  it's  you  they 
threaten?"  she  cried. 

"  I  understan'  it  all,"  he  said,  evenly. 
"  I'm  too  old  to  have  a  young  man  damned 
for  my  sake." 

"Shut  him  up!"  ordered  Silent.  "The 
old  fool!" 

The  heavy  hand  of  Terry  Jordan  clapped 
over  Joe's  mouth  effectually  silenced  him. 
He  struggled  vainly  to  speak  again  and 
Kate  turned  to  Silent  to  shut  out  the  sight. 

"  Tell  your  man  to  let  him  go,"  she  said. 
"  I  will  do  what  you  wish." 

"  That's  talkin'  sense,"  said  Silent. 
"  Come  out  with  me  an'  I'll  saddle  your 
hoss.  Call  the  wolf." 

He  opened  the  door  and  in  response  to 
her  whistle  Black  Bart  trotted  out  and  fol 
lowed  them  out  to  the  horse  shed.  There 
the  outlaw  quickly  saddled  Kate's  pony. 

He  said:  "  Whistlin'  Dan  is  sure  heaclin' 
in  this  direction  because  he's  got  an 
idea  I'm  somewhere  near.  Bart  will  find 
him  on  the  way." 

Silent  was  right.  That  morning  Dan  had 
started  back  toward  Gus  Morris's  place,  for 
he  was  sure  that  the  outlaws  were  camped 
in  that  neighborhood.  A  little  before  noon 
he  veered  half  a  mile  to  the  right  toward  a 
spring  which  welled  out  from  a  hillside, 
surrounded  by  a  small  grove  of  willows. 
Having  found  it,  he  drank,  and  watered 
Satan,  then  took  off  the  saddle  to  ease  the 
stallion  and  lay  down  at  a  little  distance  for 
a  ten-minute  siesta,  one  of  those  half-wake 
ful  sleeps  the  habit  of  which  he  had  learned 
|fom  his  wolf. 

He  was  roused  from  the  doze  by  a  tre 
mendous  snorting  and  snarling  and  found 
Black  Bart  playing  with  Satan.  It  was 
their  greeting  after  an  absence  and  they 
dashed  about  among  the  willows  like  crea 
tures  possessed.  Dan  brought  horse  and 
dog  to  a  motionless  stand  with  a  single 


whistle  and  then  ran  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
willows.  Down  the  side  of  the  hill  rode 
Kate  at  a  brisk  gallop.  In  a  moment  she 
saw  him  and  called  his  name  with  a  welcom 
ing  wave  of  her  arm.  Now  she  was  off  her 
horse  and  running  to  him.  He  caught  her 
hands  and  held  her  for  an  instant  far  from 
him  like  one  striving  to  draw  out  the  note 
of  happiness  into  a  song.  They  could  not 
speak. 

At  last:  "  I  knew  you'd  find  a  way  to 
come." 

"  They  let  me  go,  Dan." 

He  frowned,  and  her  eyes  faltered  from 
his. 

"  They  sent  me  to  you  to  ask  you — to 
free  Lee  Haines!" 

He  dropped  her  hands,  and  she  stood 
trying  to  find  words  to  explain  and  finding 
none. 

"  To  free  Haines?"  he  repeated,  heavily. 

"  It  is  dad,"  she  cried.  "  They  have 
captured  him  and  they  are  holding  him. 
They  keep  him  in  exchange  for  Haines." 

"  If  I  free  Haines  they'll  outlaw  me.  You 
know  that,  Kate?" 

She  made  a  pace  toward  him  but  he  re 
treated. 

"  What  can  I  do?"  she  pleaded,  desper 
ately.  "  It  is  for  my  father — " 

His  face  brightened  as  he  caught  at  a 
new  hope. 

"  Show  me  the  way  to  Silent's  hiding- 
place  and  I'll  free  your  father  an'  reach  the 
end  of  this  trail  at  the  same  time,  Kate." 

She  blanched  pitifully.  It  was  hopeless 
to  explain. 

"  Dan— honey — I  can't!" 

She  watched  him  miserably. 

"I've  given  them  my  word  to  come  back 
alone." 

His  head  bowed.  Out  of  the  willows 
came  Satan  and  Black  Bart  and  stood  be 
side  him,  the  stallion  nosing  his  shoulder  af 
fectionately. 

"  Dan,  dear,  won't  you  speak  to  me? 
Won't  you  tell  me  that  you  try  to  under 
stand?"  . 

He  said  at  last:  "  Yes.  I'll  free  Lee 
Haines." 

The  fingers  of  his  right  hand  then 
trailed  slowly  across  the  head  of  Black 
Bart.  His  eyes  raised  and  looked  past  her 
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far  across  the  running  curves  of  the  hills, 
far  away  to  the  misty  horizon. 

"  Kate—" 

''  Dan,  you  do  understand?" 

"  I  didn't  know  a  woman  could  love  a 
man  the  way  you  do  Lee  Haines.  When  I 
send  him  back  to  you,  tell  him  to  watch  him 
self.  I'm  play  in'  your  game  now,  but  if  I 
meet  him  afterwards,  I'll  play  my  own." 

All  she  could  say  was:  "  Will  you  listen 
to  me  no  more,  Dan?" 

"  Here's  where  we  say  good-by." 

He  took  her  hand  and  her  eyes  were  as 
unfathomable  as  a  midnight  sky.  She 
turned  to  her  horse  and  he  helped  her  to 
the  saddle  with  a  steady  hand. 

That  was  all.  He  went  back  to  the  wil 
lows,  his  right  arm  resting  on  the  withers 
of  Satan  as  if  upon  the  shoulder  of  a 
friend.  As  she  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
she  heard  a  whistling  from  the  willows,  a 
haunting  complaint  which  brought  the  tears 
to  her  eyes.  She  spurred  her  tired  horse  to 
escape  the  sound. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HELL  STARTS. 

BETWEEN  twilight  and  dark  Whistling 
Dan  entered  Elkhead.  He  rose  in  the 
stirrups  on  his  toes,  stretching  the 
muscles  of  his  legs.  He  was  sensing  his 
strength.  So  the  pianist  before  he  plays 
runs  his  fingers  up  and  down  the  keys  and 
sees  that  all  is  in  tune  and  the  touch  per 
fect. 

Two  rival  saloons  faced  each  other  at  the 
end  of  the  single  street.  At  the  other  ex 
tremity  of  the  lane  stood  the  house  of  Dep 
uty  Sheriff  Rogers,  and  a  little  farther  was 
the  jail.  A  crowd  of  horses  stood  in  front 
of  each  saloon,  but  from  the  throngs  within 
there  came  hardly  a  sound.  The  hush  was 
prophetic  of  action;  it  was  the  lull  before 
the  storm.  Dan  slowed  his  horse  as  he 
went  farther  down  the  street. 

The  shadowy  figure  of  a  rider  showed 
near  the  jail.  He  narrowed  his  eyes  and 
looked  more  closely.  Another,  another,  an 
other  horseman  showed — four  in  sight  on 
his  side  of  the  jail  and  probably  as  many 
more  out  of  his  vision.  Eight  cattlemen 


guarded  the  place  from  which  he  must  take 
Lee  Haines,  and  every  one  of  the  eight,  he 
had  no  doubt,  was  a  picked  man.  Dan 
pulled  up  Satan  to  a  walk  and  commenced 
to  whistle  softly.  It  was  like  one  of  those 
sounds  of  the  wind,  a  thing  to  guess  at 
rather  than  to  know,  but  the  effect  upon 
Satan  and  Black  Bart  was  startling. 

The  ears  of  the  stallion  dropped  flat  on 
his  neck.  He  began  to  slink  along  with  a 
gliding  step  which  was  very  like  the  stealthy 
pace  of  Black  Bart,  stealing  ahead.  His 
footfall  was  as  silent  as  if  he  had  been  shod 
with  felt.  Meantime  Dan  ran  over  a  plan 
of  action.  He  saw  very  clearly  that  he  had 
little  time  for  action.  Those  motionless 
guards  around  the  jail  made  his  task  diffi 
cult  enough,  but  there  was  a  still  greater 
danger.  The  crowds  in  the  two  saloons 
would  be  starting  up  the  street  for  Haines 
before  long.  Their  silence  told  him  that. 

A  clatter  of  hoofs  came  behind  him.  He 
did  not  turn  his  head  but  his  hand  dropped 
down  to  his  revolver  butt.  The  fast-riding 
horseman  swept  past  and  shot  on  down  the 
street,  leaving  a  pungent  though  invisible 
cloud  of  dust  behind  him.  He  stopped  in 
front  of  Rogers 's  house  and  darted  up  the 
steps  and  through  the  door.  Acting  upon  a 
premonition,  Dan  dismounted  a  short  dis 
tance  from  Rogers's  house  and  ran  to  the 
door.  He  opened  it  softly  and  found  him 
self  in  a  narrow  hall,  dimly  lighted  by  a 
smoking  lamp.  Voices  came  from  the  room 
to  the  right. 

"  What  d'you  mean,  Hardy?"  the  deputy 
sheriff  was  saying. 

"Hell's  star  tin'!" 

"  There's  a  good  many  kinds  of  hell. 
Come  out  with  it,  Les.  I  ain't  no  mind- 
reader." 

"  They're  gettin'  ready  for  the  big  bust!  " 

"  What  big  bust?" 

"  It  ain't  no  use  bluffin'.  Ain't  Silent  told 
you  that  I'm  on  the  inside  of  the  game?" 

"  You  fool!"  cried  Rogers.  "  Don't  use 
that  name ! ' 

Dan  slipped  a  couple  of  paces  down  the 
hall  and  flattened  himself  against  the  wall 
just  as  the  door  opened.  Rogers  looked 
out,  drew  a  great  breath  of  relief,  and  went 
back  into  the  room.  Dan  resumed  his  for 
mer  position. 
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"  Now  talk  fast!"  said  Rogers. 

"  About  time  for  you  to  drop  that  rotten 
bluff.  Why,  man,  I  could  even  tell  you  jest 
how  much  you've  cost  Jim  Silent." 

Rogers  growled:   "  Tell  me  what's  up." 

"  The  boys  are  goin'  for  the  jail  to-night. 
They'll  get  out  Haines  an'  string  him  up." 

"  It's  comin'  to  him.  He's  played  a  hard 
game  for  a  long  time." 

"An'  so  have  you,  Rogers!" 

Rogers  swallowed  the  insult,  apparently. 

"  What  can  I  do?"  he  asked,  plaintively. 
"  I'm  willin'  to  give  Silent  and  his  gang  a 
square  deal." 

"  You  should  have  done  something  while 
they  Were  only  a  half-dozen  cow-punchers 
in  town.  Now  the  town's  full  of  riders  an' 
they're  all  after  blood." 

"  An'  my  blood  if  .they  don't  get 
Haines,"  broke  in  the  deputy  sheriff. 

Hardy  grunted. 

"They  sure  are."  he  said;  "I've  heard  'em 
talk  an'  they  mean  business.  All  of  'em. 
But  how'd  you  answer  to  Jim  Silent, 
Rogers?  If  you  let  'em  get  Haines — well, 
Haines  is  Silent's  partner  an'  Jim  '11  bust 
everything  wide  to  get  even  with  you." 

"  I  c'n  explain,"  said  Rogers  huskily,  "  I 
c'n  show  Silent  how  I'm  helpless." 

Footsteps  went  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  If  they  start  anything,"  said  Rogers, 
"  I'll  mark  clown  the  names  of  the  ring 
leaders  and  I'll  give  'em  hell  afterward. 
That  '11  soothe  Jim  some." 

"  You  won't  know  'em.  They'll  wear 
masks." 

Dan  opened  the  door  and  stepped  into 
the  room.  Rogers  started  up  with  a  curse 
and  gripped  his  revolver. 

"  I  never  knew  you  was  so  fond  of  gun 
play,"  said  Dan.  "  Maybe  that  gun  of 
yours  would  be  catchin'  cold  if  you  was  to 
leave  it  out  of  the  leather  long?" 

The  sheriff  restored  his  revolver  slowly 
to  the  holster,  glowering. 

"  An'  Rogers  won't  be  needin'  you  for  a 
minute  or  two,"  went  on  Dan  to  Hardy. 

They  seemed  to  fear  even  his  voice. 
The  V/ells-Fargo  agent  vanished  through 
the  door  and  clattered  down  the  steps. 

"  How  long  you  been  stanclin'  at  that 
door?"  said  Rogers,  gnawing  his  lips. 

"  Jest  for  a  breathin'  space,"  said  Dan. 


Rogers  squinted  his  eyes  to  make  up  for 
the  dimness  of  die  lamplight. 

"  By  God! "  he  cried  suddenly.  "  You're 
Whistlin'  Dan  Barry!" 

He  dropped  into  his  chair  and  passed  a 
trembling  hand  across  his  forehead. 

He  stammered:  "  Maybe  you've  changed 
your  mind  an'  come  back  for  that  five  thou 
sand?" 

"  Xo,  I've  come  for  a  man,  not  for 
money." 

"  A  man?" 

"  I  want  Lee  Haines  before  the  crowd 
gets  him." 

"  Would  you  really  try  to  take  Haines 
out?"  asked  Rogers  with  a  touch  of  awe. 

"  Are  there  any  guards  in  the  jail?" 

"  Two.    Lewis  an'  Patterson." 

"  Give  me  a  written  order  for  Haines." 

The  deputy  wavered. 

"  If  I  do  that  I'm  done  for  in  this  town! " 

"  Maybe.  I  want  the  key  for  Haines's 
handcuffs-:" 

"  Go  over  an'  put  your  hoss  up  in  the 
shed  behind  the  jail,"  said  Rogers,  fighting 
for  time,  "an'  when  you  come  back  I'll 
have  the  order  written  out  an'  give  it  to 
you  with  the  key." 

"  Why  not  come  over  with  me  now?" 

"  I  got  some  other  business." 

11  \n  five  minutes  I'll  be  back,"  said  Dan, 
and  left  the  house. 

Outside  he  whistled  to  Satan,  and  the 
station  trotted  up  to  him.  He  swung  into 
the  saddle  and  rode  to  the  jail.  There  was 
not  a  guard  in  sight.  He  rode  around  to 
the  other  side  of  the  building  to  reach  the 
stable.  Still  he  could  not  sight  one  of  those 
shadowy  horsemen  who  had  surrounded  the 
place  a  few  minutes  before.  Perhaps  the 
crowd  had  called  in  the  guards  to  join  the 
attack. 

He  put  Satan  away  in  the  stable  and  as 
he  led  him  into  a  stall  he  heard  a  roar  of 
man}''  voices  far  away.  Then  came  the 
crack  of  half  a  dozen  revolvers.  Dan  set 
his  teeth  and  glanced  quickly  over  the  half- 
dozen  horses  in  the  little  shed.  He  recog 
nized  the  tall  bay  of  Lee  Haines's  at  once 
and  threw  on  its  back  the  saddle  which 
hung  on  a  peg  directly  behind  it.  As  he 
drew  up  the  cinch  another  shout  came  from 
the  street,  but  this  time  very  close. 
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When  he  raced  around  the  jail  he  saw  the 
crowd  pouring  into  the  house  of  the  deputy 
sheriff.  He  ran  on  till  he  came  to  the  out 
skirts  of  the  mob.  Every  man  was  masked, 
but  in  the  excitement  no  one  noticed  that 
Dan's  face  was  bare.  Squirming  his  way 
through  the  press,  Dan  reached  the  deputy's 
office.  It  was  almost  filled.  Roger:  stood 
on  a  chair  trying  to  argue  with  the  cattle 
men. 

"  Xo  more  talk,  sheriff,"  thundered  one 
among  the  cow-punchers.  "  We've  had 
enough  of  your  line  of  talk.  Now  we  want 
some  action  of  our  own  brand.  For  the 
last  time:  Are  you  goin'  to  order  Lewis  an' 
Patterson  to  give  up  Haines  or  are  you 
goin'  to  let  two  good  men  die  fightin'  for  a 
damn  long-rider?" 

"  What  about  the  feller  who's  goin'  to 
take  Lee  Haines  out  of  Elkhead?"  cried 
another. 

The  crowd  yelled  with  delight. 

"  Yes,  where  is  he?  And  what  about 
him?" 

Rogers,  glancing  down  from  his  position 
on  the  chair,  stared  into  the  brown  eyes  of 
Whistling  Dan.  He  stretched  out  an  arm 
that  shook  with  excitement. 

"That  feller  there!"  he  cried.  "That 
one  without  a  mask!  Whistlin'  Dan  Barry 
is  the  man!'' 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE  RESCUE. 

THE  throng  gave  back  from  Dan  as  if 
from  the  vicinity  of  a  panther.  Dan 
faced  the  circle  of  scowling  faces, 
smiling  gently  upon  them. 

"  Look  here,  Barry,"  called  a  voice  from 
the  rear  of  the  crowd,  "  why  do  you  want 
to  take  Haines  away?  Throw  in  your  cards 
with  us.  We  need  you." 

"  If  it's  fightin'  you  want,"  cried  a  joker, 
"  maybe  Lewis  an'  Patterson  will  give  us  all 
enough  of  it  at  the  jail." 

"  I  ain't  never  huntin'  for  trouble,"  said 
Dan. 

"  Make  your  play  quick,"  said  another. 
"  We  got  no  time  to  waste  even  on  Dan 
Barry.  Speak  out,  Dan.  Here's  a  lot  of 
good 'fellers  aimin'  to  take  out  Haines  an' 


give  him  what's  due  him — no  more.     Are 
you  with  us?" 

"  I'm  not." 

"  Is  that  final?" 

"  It  is." 

"  All  right.  Tie  him  up,  boys.  There 
ain't  no  other  way!" 

"  Look  out!"  shouted  a  score  of  voices, 
for  a  gun  flashed  in  Dan's  hand. 

He  aimed  at  no  human  target.  The 
bullet  shattered  the  glass-lamp  into  a  thou 
sand  shivering  and  tinkling  splinters. 
Thick  darkness  blotted  the  room.  Instant 
ly  thereafter  a  blow,  a  groan,  and  the  fall 
of  a  body;  then  a  confused  clamor. 

"He's  here!" 

"  Give  up  that  gun,  damn  you!" 

"  You  got  the  wrong  man! " 

"I'm  Bill  Flynn!" 

"Guard  the  door!" 

"Lights,  for  God's  sake!" 

"Help!" 

A  slender  figure  leaped  up  against  the 
window  and  was  dimly  outlined  by  the 
starlight  outside.  There  was  a  crash  of 
falling  glass,  and  as  two  or  three  guns  ex 
ploded  the  figure  leaped  down  outside  the 
house. 

"  Follow  him! " 

"Who  was  that?" 

"  Get  a  light!     W7ho's  got  a  match?" 

Half  the  men  rushed  out  of  the  room  to 
pursue  that  fleeing  figure.  The  other  half 
remained  to  see  what  had  happened.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  Whistling  Dan  had 
escaped  from  their  midst.  Half  a  dozen 
sulfur  matches  spurted  little  jets  of  blue 
flame  and  discovered  four  men  lying  prone 
on  the  floor,  most  of  them  with  the  wind, 
trampled  from  their  bodies  but  otherwise 
unhurt.  One  of  them  was  the  sheriff. 

He  lay  with  his  shoulders  propped 
against  the  wall.  His  mouth  was  a  mass  of 
blood. 

"Who  got  you,  Rogers?" 

"Where's  Barry?" 

"The  jail.  The  jail!"  groaned  Rogers. 
"  Barry  has  gone  for  the  jail!"  ^ 

Revolvers  rattled  outside. 

"  He's  gone  for  Haines,"  screamed  the 
deputy.  "  Go  get  him,  boys!" 

"  How  can  he  get  Haines?  He  ain't  got 
the  keys." 
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"  He  has,  you  fools!  When  he  shot  the 
lights  out  he  jumped  for  me  and  knocked 
me  off  the  chair.  Then  he  went  through 
my  pockets  and  got  the  keys.  Get  on 
your  way!  Quick!" 

The  lynchers,  yelling  with  rage,  were 
already  stampeding  from  the  room. 

With  the  jangling  bunch  of  keys  in  one 
hand  and  his  revolver  in  the  other  Dafi 
started  full  speed  for  the  jail  as  soon  as  he 
leaped  down  from  the  window.  By  the 
time  he  had  covered  half  the  intervening 
distance  the  first  pursuers  burst  out  of 
Rogers's  house  and  opened  fire  after  the 
shadowy  fugitive.  He  whirled  and  fired 
three  shots  high  in  the  air.  No  matter  how 
impetuous,  those  warning  shots  would  make 
the  mob  approach  the  jail  with  some  cau 
tion. 

On  the  door  of  the  jail  he  beat  furiously 
with  the  bunch  of  keys. 

"What's  up?  Who's  there?"  cried  a 
voice  within. 

"  Message  from  Rogers.  Hell's  started! 
He's  sent  me  with  the  keys!" 

The  door  jerked  open  and  a  tall  man  with 
a  rifle  slung  across  one  arm  blocked  the 
entrance. 

"What's  the  message?"  he  asked. 

"This!"  said  Dan,  and  drove  his  fist 
squarely  into  the  other's  face. 

He  fell  without  a  cry  and  floundered  on 
the  floor,  gasping.  Dan  picked  him  up  and 
shoved  him  through  the  door,  bolting  it  be 
hind  him.  A  narrow  hall  opened  before 
him  and  ran  the  length  of  the  small  build 
ing.  He  glanced  into  the  room  on  one  ^ide. 
It  was  the  kitchen  and  eating-room  in 
one. 

He  rushed  into  the  one  on  the  other  side. 
Two  men  were  there.  One  was  Haines, 
sitting  with  his  hands  manacled;  the  other 
was  the  second  guard,  who  ran  for  Dan, 
whipping  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  As  flame 
spurted  from  the  mouth  of  the  gun,  Dan 
dived  at  the  man's  knees  and  brought  him 
to  the  floor  with -a-, crash.'  He  rose  quickly 
and  leaned  over  the  fallen  man,  who  lay 
without  moving,  his  arms  spread  wide.  He 
had  struck  on  his  forehead  when  he 
dropped.  He  was  stunned  for  the  moment 


but  not  seriously  hurt.  Pan  ran  to  Haines, 
who  stood  with  -his  hands  high  above  his 
head. 

Far  away, -was  the  shout  of  the  coming 
crowd. 

"  Shoot  and  be  damned!"  said  Haines 
sullenly. 

JFor  answer  Dan  jerked  down  the  hands 
of  the  long-rider  and  commenced  to  try  the 
•keys  on  the  handcuffs.  There  were  four 
keys.  The  fourth  turned  the  lock.  Haines 
shouted  as  his  hands  fell  free. 

"After  me!"  cried  Dan,  and  raced  for 
the  stable. 

As  they  swung  into  their  saddles  outside 
the  shed,  the  lynchers  raced  their  horses 
around  the  jail. 

"  Straightaway!"  called  Dan.  "  Through 
the  cottonwoods  and  down  the  lane.  After 
me!  Satan!" 

The  stallion  leaped  into  a  full  gallop, 
heading  straight  for  a  tall  group  of  cotton- 
woods  beyond  which  was  a  lane  fenced  in 
with  barbed  wire.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  pur 
suers  were  in  a  position  to  cut  them  off, 
and  now  rushed  for  the  cottonwoods,  yell 
ing  to  their  comrades  to  join  them.  A  scor,e 
of  lights  flashed  like  giant  fireflies  as  the 
lynchers  opened  fire. 

"They've  blocked  the  way!"  groaned 
Haines. 

Three  men  had  brought  their  horses  to 
a  sliding  stop  in  front  of  the  cottonwoods, 
and  their  revolvers  cracked  straight  in  the 
faces  of  Dan  and  Haines.  There  was  no 
other  way  for  escape.  Dan  raised  his  re 
volver  and  fired  twice,  aiming  low.  Two  of 
the  horses  reared  and  pitched  to  the 
ground.  The  third  rider  had  a  rifle  at  his 
shoulder.  He  was  holding  his  fire  until  he 
had  drawn  a  careful  bead.  Now  his  gun 
spurted  and  Dan  bowed  far  over  his  saddle 
as  if  he  had  been  struck  from  behind. 

Before  the  rifleman  could  fire  again 
Black  Bart  leaped  high  in  the  air.  His 
teeth  closed  on  the  shoulder  of  the  lyncher 
and  the  man  catapulted  from  his  saddle  to 
the  ground. 

With  his  shrieking  yell  in  their  ears,  Dan 
and  Haines  galloped  through  the  cotton- 
woods  and  swept  down  the  lane. 


TO  BE  CONTINUED  NEXT  WEEK.    Don't  forget  this  magazine  is  issued  weekly,  and 
that  you  will  get  the  continuation  df  this  story  without  waiting  a  month. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

THE   LONG  RIDE. 

A'HEER  of  triumph  came  from  the 
lynchers.  In  fifty  yards  the  fugitives 
learned  the  reason.  They  glimpsed  a 
high  set  of  bars  blocking  the  lane.  Dan 
pulled  back  beside  Haines. 

"  Can  the  bay  make  it?"  he  called. 

"No.     I'm  done  for." 

For  answer  Dan-  caught  the  bridle  of 
Lee's  horse  close  to  the  bit.  They  were 
almost  to  the  bars.  A  dark  shadow  slid 
up  and  over  them.  It  was  Black  Bart,  with 
his  head  turned  to  look  back  even  as  he 
jumped,  as  if  he  were  setting  an  example 
which  he  bid  them  follow.  Appallingly 
high  the  bars  rose  directly  in  front  of  them. 

"  Now!"  called  Dan  to  the  tall  bay,  and 
jerked  up  on  the  bit. 

Satan  rose  like  a  swallow  to  the  leap. 
The  bay  followed  in  gallant  imitation.  For 
an  instant  they  hung  poised  in  air.  Then 
Satan  pitched  to  the  ground,  landing  safely 
and  lightly"  on  four  catlike  feet.  A  click 
and  a  rattle  behind  them — the  bay  was  also 
over,  but  his  hind  hoofs  had  knocked  down 
the  top  bar.  He  staggered,  reeled  far  to  one 
side,  but  recovering,  swept  on  after  Satan 
and  Dan.  A  yell  of  disappointment  rang 
far  from  behind. 

Glancing  back,  Haines  saw  the  foremost 
of  the  pursuers  try  to  imitate  the  feat  of 
the  fugitives,  but  even  with  the  top  bar 
down  he  failed.  Man  and  horse  pitched 
to  the  ground. 

For  almost  a  mile  the  lane  held  straight 
on,  and  beyond  stretched  the  open  country. 
They  were  in  that  free  sweep  of  hills  before 
the  pursuers  remounted  beyond  the  bars.  In 


daytime  a  mile  would  have  been  a  small 
handicap,  but  with  the  night  and  the  hills 
to  cover  their  flight,  and  with  such  mounts 
as  Satan  and  the  tall  bay,  they  were  safe. 
In  half  an  hour  all  sound  of  them  died  out, 
and  Haines,  following  Dan's  example, 
slowed  his  horse  to  an  easy  gallop. 

The  longrider  was  puzzled  by  his  com 
panion's  horsemanship,  for  Dan  rode  leaning 
far  to  the  right  of  his  saddle  with  his  head 
bowed.  Several  times  Haines  was  on  the 
verge  of  speaking,  but  he  refrained.  He 
commenced  to  sing  in  the  exultation  of  free 
dom.  An  hour  before  he  had  been  in  the 
"  rat-trap  "  with  a  circle  of  lynchers  around 
him  and  only  two  terror-stricken  guards  to 
save  him  from  the  most  horrible  of  deaths. 

Then  came  Fate  and  tore  him  away  and 
gave  him  to  the  liberty  of  the  boundless 
hills.  Fate  in  the  person  of  this  slender, 
somber  man.  He  stared  at  Dan  with  awe. 

At  the  top  of  a  hill  his  companion  drew 
rein,  reeling  in  the  saddle  with  the  sud 
denness  of  the  halt.  However,  in  such  a 
horseman,  this  could  not  be.  It  must  be 
merely  a  freak  feature  of  his  riding. 

"  Move,"  said  Dan,  his  breath  coming 
in  pants.  "  Line  out  and  get  to  her." 

"  To  who?"  said  Haines,  utterly  bewil 
dered. 

"Delilah!" 

"  Whajt?" 

"  Damn  you,  she's  waitin'  for  you." 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Barry,  why  do 
you  talk  like  this  after  you've  saved  me 
from  hell?" 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  eagerly,  but 
Dan  reined  Satan  back. 

"  Keep  your  hand,  I  hate  you  worse 'n 
hell.  There  ain't  room  enough  in  the  world 
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for  us  both.  If  you  want  to  thank  me 
do  it  by  keepin'  out  of  my  path.  Because 
the  next  time  we  meet  you're  goin'  to  die, 
Haines.  It's  writ  in  a  book.  Now  feed  your 
hoss  the  spur  and  run  for  Kate  Cumber 
land.  But  remember — I'm  goin'  to  get  you 
again  if  I  can." 

"  Kate!"  began  Haines.  "  She  sent  you 
for  me?" 

Only  the  yellow,  blazing  eyes  made  an 
swer  and  the  wail  of  a  coyote  far  away  on 
the  shadowy  hill. 

"  Kate! "  cried  Haines  again,  but  now 
there  was  a  world  of  new  meaning  in  his 
voice.  He  swung  his  horse  and  spurred 
down  the  slope. 

At  the  next  hillcrest  he  turned  in  the  sad 
dle,  saw  the  motionless  rider  still  outlined 
against  the  sky,  and  brought  the  bay  to  a 
halt.  He  was  greatly  troubled.  For  a 
reason  mysterious  and  far  beyond  the  hori 
zon  of  his  knowledge,  Dan  was  surrendering 
Kate  Cumberland  to  him. 

"  He's  doing  it  while  he  still  loves  her," 
muttered  Haines,  "  and  am  I  cur  enough 
to  take  her  from  him  after  he  has  saved 
me  from  God  knows  what?" 

He  turned  his  horse  to  ride  iiack,  but  at 
that  moment  he  caught  the  weird,  the  un 
earthly  note  of  Dan's  whistling.  There  was 
both  melancholy  and  gladness  in  it.  The 
storm  wind  running  on  the  hills  and  exult 
ing  in  the  blind  terror  of  the  night  and  such 
a  song  as  this  to  sing. 

"  If  he  was  a  man,"  Haines  argued  briefly 
with  himself,  "  I'd  do  it.  But  he  isn't  a 
man.  He's  a  devil.  He  has  no  more  heart 
than  the  wolf  which  owns  him  as  master. 
Shall  I  give  a  girl  like  Kate  Cumberland 
to  that  wild  panther?  She's  mine— all 
mine." 

Once  more  he  turned  his  horse,  and  this 
time  galloped  steadily  on  into  the  night. 

When  Haines  dropped  out  of  sight,  Dan's 
whistling  stopped.  He  looked  up  to  the  piti 
less  glitter  of  the  stars.  He  looked  down 
to  the  somber  sweep  of  black  hills.  The 
wind  was  like  a  voice  saying  over  and  over 
aga,in:  "  Failure."  Everything  was  lost. 

He  slipped  from  the  saddle  and  took  off 
his  coat.  From  his  left  shoulder  the  blood 
welled  slowly,  steadily.  He  tore  a  strip 
from  his  shirt  and  attempted  to  make  a 


bandage,  but  he  could  not  manage  it  with 
one  hand. 

The  world  thronged  with  hostile  forces 
eager  to  hunt  him  to  the  death.  He  needed 
all  his  strength,  and  now  that  was  ebbing 
from  a  wound  which  a  child  could  have 
stanched  for  him,  but  where  could  he  find 
even  a  friendly  child?  Truly,  all  was  lost! 
The  satyr  or  the  black  panther  once  had 
less  need  of  man's  help  than  had  Dan,  but 
now  he  was  hurt  in  body  and  soul.  That 
matchless  coordination  of  eye,  with  hand 
and  foot,  was  gone. 

He  saw  Kate  smiling  into  the  eyes  of 
Haines;  he  imagined  Bill  Kilduff.  sitting  on 
the  back  of  Satan,  controlling  all  that  glori 
ous  force  and  speed;  he  saw  Hal  Purvis 
fighting  venomously  with  Bart  for  the  mas 
tery  which  eventually  must  belong  to  the 
man. 

He  turned  to  the  wild  pair.  Vaguely  they 
sensed  a  danger  threatening  their  master, 
and  their  eyes  mourned  for  his  hurt.  He 
buried  his  face  on  the  strong,  smooth  shoul 
der  of  Satan  and  groaned.  There  came 
the  answering  whinny  and  the  hot  breath 
of  the  horse  against  the  side  of  his  face. 
There  was  the  whine  of  Black  Bart  behind 
him,  then  the  rough  tongue  of  the  wolf 
touched  the  dripping  fingers.  Then  he  felt 
a  hot  gust  of  the  wolf's  breath  against  his 
hand. 

Too  late  he  realized  what  that  meant. 
He  whirled  with  a  cry  of  command,  but  the 
snarl  of  Black  Bart  cut  it  short.  The  wolf 
stood  bristling,  trembling  with  eagerness  for 
the  kill,  his  great  white  fangs  gleaming,  his 
snarl  shrill  and  guttural  with  the  frenzy 
of  his  desire,  for  he  had  tasted  blood.  Dan 
understood  as  he  stared  into  the  yellow- 
green  fury  of  the  wolf's  eyes,  yet  he  felt  no 
fear,  only  a  glory  in  the  fierce,  silent  con 
flict.  He  could  not  move  the  fingers  of  his 
left  hand,  but  those  of  his  right  curved, 
stiffened. 

He  desired  nothing  more  in  the  world 
than  the  contact  with  that  great,  bristling 
black  body,  to  leap  aside  from  those  omi 
nous  teeth,  to  set  his  fingers  in  the  wolf's 
throat. 

Reason  might  have  told  him  the  folly 
of  such  a  strife,  but  all  that  remained  in 
his  mind  was  the  love  of  combat — a  blind 
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passion.  His  eyes  glowed  like  those  of  the 
wolf,  yellow  fire  against  the  green.  Black 
Bart  crouched  still  lower,  gathering  himself 
for  the  spring,  but  he  was  held  by  the  man's 
yellow,  gleaming  eyes.  They  invited  the 
battle.  Fear  set  its  icy  hand  on  the  soul 
of  the  wolf. 

The  man  seemed  to  tower  up  thrice  his 
normal  height.  His  voice  rang,  harsh,  sud 
den,  unlike  the  utterance  of  man  or  beast: 
"  Down!" 

Fear  conquered  Black  Bart.  The  fire 
died  from  his  eyes.  His  body  sank  as  if 
from  exhaustion.  He  crawled  on  his  belly 
to  the  feet  of  his  master  and  whined  an 
unutterable  submission. 

And  then  that  hand,  warm  and  wet  with 
the  thing  whose  taste  set  the  wolf's  heart 
on  fire  with  the  lust  to  kill,  was  thrust 
against  his  nose.  He  leaped  back  with  bared 
teeth,  growling  horribly.  The  eyes  com 
manded  him  back,  commanded  him  relent 
lessly.  He  howled  dismally  to  the  senseless 
stars,  yet  he  came ;  and  once  more  that  hand 
was  thrust  against  his  nose.  He  licked  the 
fingers. 

That  bloodlust  came  hotter  than  before, 
but  his  fear  was  greater.  He  licked  the 
strange  hand  again,  whining.  Then  the 
master  kneeled.  Another  hand,  clean,  and 
free  from  that  horrible  warm,  wet  sign  of 
death,  fell  upon  his  shaggy  back.  The  voice 
which  he  knew  of  old  came  to  him,  blew 
away  the  red  mist  from  his  soul,  comforted 
him. 

"Poor  Bart!"  said  the  voice.  "It 
weren't  your  fault." 

The  stallion  whinnied  softly.  A  deep 
growl  formed  in  the  throat  of  the  wolf,  a 
mighty  effort  at  speech.  And  now,  like  a 
gleam  of  light  in  a  dark  room,  Dan  remem 
bered  the  house  of  Buck  Daniels.  There, 
.at  least,  they  could  not  refuse  him  aid.  He 
drew  on  his  coat,  though  the  effort  set  him 
sweating  \^th  agony,  got  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup  with  difficulty,  and  dragged  himself 
to  the  saddle.  Satan  started  at  a  swift 
gallop. 

"  Faster,  Satan!     Faster,  partner!" 

What  a  response!  The  strong  body  set 
tled  a  little  closer  to  the  earth  as  the  stride 
increased.  The  rhythm  of  the  pace  grew 
quicker,  smoother.  There  was  no  adequate 


phrase  to  describe  the  matchless  motion. 
And  in  front — always  just  a  little  in  front, 
with  the  plunging  forefeet  of  the  horse  seem 
ing  to  threaten  him  at  every  stride,  ran 
Black  Bart  with  his  head  turned  as  if  he 
were  the  guard  and  guide  of  the  fugitive. 

Dan  called  and  Black  Bart  yelped  in  an 
swer.  Satan  tossed  up  his  head  and  neighed 
as  he  raced  along.  The  two  replies  were 
like  human  assurances  that  there  was  still  a 
fighting  chance. 

The  steady  loss  of  blood  was  telling  rap 
idly  now.  He  clutched  the  pommel,  set 
his  teeth,  and  felt  oblivion  settle  slowly  and 
surely  upon  him.  As  his  senses  left  him  he 
noted  the  black  outlines  of  the  next  high 
range  of  hills,  a  full  ten  miles  away. 

He  only  knew  the  pace  of  Satan  never 
slackened.  There  seemed  no  effort  in  it. 
He  was  like  one  of  those  fabled  horses,  the 
offspring  of  the  wind,  and  like  the  wind, 
tireless,  eternal  of  motion. 

A  longer  oblivion  fell  upon  Dan.  As  he 
roused  from  it  he  found  himself  slipping 
in  the  saddle.  He  struggled  desperately  to 
grasp  the  saddle^horn  and  managed  to  draw 
himself  up.  again;  but  the  warning  was  suffi 
cient  to  make  him  hunt  about  for  some 
means  of  making  himself  more  secure  in  the 
saddle.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  do  any 
thing  with  only  one  hand,  but  he  managed 
to  tie  his  left  arm  to  the  bucking-strap.  If 
the  end  came,  at  least  he  was  sure  to  die 
in  the  saddle.  Vaguely  he  was  aware  as 
he  looked  around  that  the  black  hills  were 
no  longer  in  the  distance.  He  was  among 
them.  On  went  Satan. 

His  breath  was  coming  more  and  more 
labored.  It  seemed  to  Dan's  dim  conscious 
ness  that  some  of  the  spring  was  gone 
from  that  glorious  stride  which  swept  on 
and  on  with  the  slightest  undulation  like  a 
swallow  skimmering  before  the  wind;  but 
so  long  as  strength  remained  he  knew  that 
Satan  would  never  falter  in  his  pace.  As 
the  delirium  swept  once  more,  shadowlike, 
on  his  brain,  he  allowed  himself  to  fall  for 
ward  and  wound  his  fingers  as  closely  as 
possible  in  the  thick  mane.  His  left  arm 
jerked  horribly  against  the  bonds.  Black 
night  swallowed  him  once  more. 

Only  his  invincible  heart  kept  Satan  go 
ing  throughout  that  last  stretch.  His  ears 
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lay  flat  on  his  neck,  lifting  only  when  the 
master  muttered  and  raved  in  his  fever. 
Foam  flew  back  against  his  throat  and 
breast.  His  breath  came  shorter,  harder, 
with  a  rasp;  but  the  gibbering  voice  of  his 
rider  urged  him  on,  faster  and  faster.  They 
topped  a  small  hill  and  a  little  to  the  left 
and  a  mile  away,  rose  a  group  of  cotton- 
woods,  and  Dan;  recovering  consciousness, 
knew  the  house  of  Buck.  He  also  knew  that 
his  last  moment  of  consciousness  was  come. 
He  could  never  guide  Satan  to  the  house. 

"Bart!  "he  called  feebly. 

The  wolf  whining,  dropped  back  beside 
him;  Dan  pointed  his  right  arm  straight 
ahead.  Black  Bart  leaped  high  into  the 
air  and  his  shrill  yelp  told  that  he  had  seen 
the  cottonwoods  and  the  house. 

Dan  summoned  the  last  of  his  power  and 
threw  the  reins  over  the  head  of  Satan. 

"  Take  us  in,  Bart,"  he  said  and,  twist 
ing  his  fingers  into  Satan's  mane,  fell  across 
the  saddle-horn. 

Satan,  understanding  the  throwing  of 
the  reins  as  an  order  to  halt,  came  to  a 
sharp  stop,  and  the  body  of  the  senseless 
rider  sagged  to  one  side.  Black  Bart  caught 
the  reins.  They  were  bitter  and  salt  with 
blood  of  the  master. 

He  tugged  hard.  Satan  whinnied  his 
doubt,  and  the  growl  of  Black  Bart  an 
swered,  half  a  threat.  In  a  moment  more 
they  were  picking  their  way  through  the 
brush  toward  the  house  of  Buck  Daniels. 

Satan  was  far  gone  with  exhaustion.  His 
head  drooped;  his  legs  sprawled  with  every 
step;  his  eyes  were  glazed.  Yet  he  stag 
gered  on  with  the  great,  black  wolf  pulling 
at  the  reins.  There  was  the  salt  taste  of 
blood  in  the  mouth  of  Black  Bart,  so  he 
stalked  on,  saliva  dripping  from  his  mouth 
and  his  eyes  glazed  with  the  lust  to  kill. 
His  furious  snarling  was  the  threat  which 
urged  on  the  stallion. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

BLACK  BART  TURNS  NURSE. 

IT  was  old  Mrs.  Daniels  who  woke  first 
at  the  sound  of  scratching  and  growling. 
She  roused  her  husband  and  son  and  all 
three  went  to  the  door,  Buck  in  the  lead, 


with  his  six-gun  in  his  hand.  At  sight  of 
the  wolf  he  started  back  and  raised  the 
gun,  but  Black  Bart  fawned  about  his  feet. 

"  Don't  shoot — it's  a  dog  an'  there's  his 
master!"  cried  Sam.  "  By  the  Lord  they's 
a  dead  man  tied  on  that  there  hoss!" 

Dan  lay  on  Satan,  half  fallen  from  the 
saddle,  with  his  head  hanging  far  down,  only 
sustained  by  the  strength  of  the  rein.  The 
stallion,  wholly  spent,  stood  with  his  legs 
braced,  his  head  low,  and  his  breath  coming 
in  great  gasps.  The  family  ran  to  the  res 
cue.  Sam  cut  the  rein  and  Buck  lowered 
the  limp  body  in  his  arms. 

"  Buck,  is  he  dead?"  whispered  Mrs. 
Daniels. 

"  I  don't  feel  no  heart-beat,"  said  Buck. 
"  Help  me  fetch  him  into  the  house,  dad!" 

"  Look  out  for  the  hoss! "  cried  Sam. 

Buck  started  back  with  his  burden  just 
in  time,  for  Satan,  surrendering  to  his  ex 
haustion,  pitched  to  the  ground,  and  lay 
with  sprawling  legs  like  a  spent  dog  rather 
than  a  horse. 

"  Let  the  hoss  be,"  said  Buck.  "  Help 
me  with  the  man.  He's  hurt  bad." 

Mrs.  Daniels  ran  ahead  and  lighted  a 
lamp.  They  laid  the  body  carefully  upon  a 
bed.  It  made  a  ghastly  sight,  the  bloodless 
face  with  the  black  hair  fallen  wildly  across 
the  forehead,  the  mouth  loosely  open  and 
the  lips  black  with  dust. 

"  Dad!"  said  Buck.  "  I  think  I've  seen 
this  feller.  God  knows  if  he's  livin'  or 
dead." 

He  dropped  to  his  knees  and  pressed  his 
ear  over  Dan's  heart. 

"  I  can't  feel  no  motion.  Ma,  get  that 
hand  mirror —  * 

She  had  it  already,  and  now  held  it  close 
to  the  lips  of  the  wounded  man.  When  she 
drew  it  away  their  three  heads  drew  close 
together. 

"  They's  a  mist  on  it!  He's  livin'! "  cried 
Buck.  t 

"  It  ain't  nothing,"  said  Sam.  "  The  glass 
ain't  quite  clear,  that's  all." 

Mrs.  Daniels  removed  the  last  doubt  by 
running  her  finger  across  the  surface  of  the 
glass.  It  left  an  unmistakable  mark. 

They  wasted  no  moment  then.  They 
brought  hot  and  cold  water,  washed  out  his 
wound,  cleansed  away  the  blood;  and  while 
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Mrs.  Daniels  and  her  husband  fixed  the 
bandage,  Buck  pounded  and  rubbed  the 
limp  body  to  restore  the  circulation.  In  a 
few  minutes  his  efforts  were  rewarded  by 
a  great  sigh  from  Dan. 

He  shouted  in  triumph,  and  then:  "  By 
God!  It's  Whistlin'  Dan  Barry!" 

"  It  is!"  said  Sam.  "  Buck,  they's  been 
devils  workin'  to-night.  It  sure  took  more'n 
one  man  to  nail  him  this  way." 

They  fell  to  work  frantically.  There 
was  a  perceptible  pulse,  the  breathing  was 
faint  but  steady,  and  a  touch  of  color  came 
in  the  face. 

"  His  arm  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  days," 
said  Mrs.  Daniels,  "  but  he  may  fall  into  a 
fever.  He's  turnin'  his  head  from  side  to 
side  and  talkin'.  What's  he  savin',  Buck?" 

"  He's  sayin':  '  Faster,  Satan.'  " 

"  That's  the  hoss,"  interrupted  Sam. 
"  "  '  Hold  us  straight,  Bart!'    That's  what 
he's  sayin'  now." 

"That's  the  wolf." 

"'An'  it's  all  for  Delilah!'  Who's  De 
lilah,  dad?" 

"  Maybe  it's  some  feller  Dan  knows." 

"  Some  feller?"  repeated  Mrs.  Daniels 
with  scorn.  "  It's  some  worthless  girl  who 
got  Whistlin'  Dan  into  this  trouble." 

Dan's  eyes  opened,  but  there  was  no  un 
derstanding  in  them. 

"  Haines,  I  hate  you  worse'n  hell! " 

"It's  Lee  Haines  who  done  this!"  cried 
Sam. 

"  If  it  is,  I'll  cut  out  his  heart! " 

"  It  can't  be  Haines,"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Daniels.  "  Old  man  Perkins,  didn't  he  tell 
us  that  Haines  was  the  man  that  Whistlin' 
Dan  Barry  had  brought  down  into  Elk- 
head?  How  could  Haines  do  this  shoo  tin' 
while  he  was  in  jail?" 

"  Ma,"  said  Sam,  "  you  watch  Whistlin' 
Dan.  Buck  an'  me  '11  take  care  of  the  hoss 
— that  black  stallion.  He's  pretty  near  all 
gone,  but  he's  worth  savin'.  What  I  don't 
see  is  how  he  found  his  way  to  us.  It's 
certain  Dan  didn't  guide  him  all  the  way." 

"  How  does  the  wind  find  its  way?"  said 
Buck.  *'  It  was  the  wolf  that  brought  Dan 
here,  but  standing  here  talkin'  won't  tell 
us  how.  Let's  go  out  an'  fix  up  Satan." 

It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  As 
they  approached  the  horse  he  heaved  himself 


up,  snorting,  and  stood  with  legs  braced 
and  pendant  head.  Even  his  eyes  were 
glazed  with  exhaustion,  but  behind  them 
it  was  easy  to  guess  the  dauntless  anger 
which  raged  against  these  intruders.  Yet 
he  would  have  been  helpless  against  them. 
It  was  Black  Bart  who  interfered  at  this 
point.  He  stood  before  them,  his  hair 
bristling  and  his  teeth  bared. 

Sam  suggested:  "  Leave  the  door  of  the 
house  open  an'  let  him  hear  Whistlin'  Dan's 
voice." 

It  was  done.  At  once  the  delirious  voice 
of  Dan  stole  out  to  them  faintly.  The 
wolf  turned  his  head  to  Satan  with  a  plain 
tive  whine,  as  if  asking  why  the  stallion, 
remained  there  when  that  voice  was  audible. 
Then  he  raced  for  the  open  door  and  dis 
appeared  into  the  house. 

"  Hurry  in,  Buck! "  called  Sam.  "  May 
be  the  wolf  11  scare  ma!" 

They  ran  inside  and  found  Black  Bart 
on  the  bed  straddling  the  body  of  Whistling 
Dan,  and  growling  at  poor  Mrs.  Daniels, 
who  crouched  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  It 
required  patient  work  before  he  was  con 
vinced  that  they  actually  meant  no  harm  to 
his  master. 

"  What's  the  reason  of  it?"  queried  Sam 
helplessly.  "  The  damn  wolf  let  us  take 
Dan  off  the  hoss  without  makin'  any  fuss." 

"  Sure  he  did,"  assented  Buck,  "  but  he 
ain't  sure  of  me  yet  an'  every  time  he  comes 
near  me  he  sends  the  cold  chills  up  my 
back." 

Having  decided  that  he  might  safely  trust 
them  to  touch  Dan's  body,  the  great  wolf 
went  the  round  and  sniffed  them  carefully, 
his  hair  bristling  and  the  forbidding  growl 
lingering  in  his  throat.  In  the  end  he  ap 
parently  decided  that  they  might  be  toler 
ated,  though  he  must  keep  an  eye  upon 
their  actions.  So  he  sat  down  beside  the 
bed  and  followed  with  an  anxious  eye  every 
movement  of  Mrs.  Daniels.  The  men  went 
back  to  the  stallion.  He  still  stood  with 
legs  braced  far  apart,  and  head  hanging  low. 
Another  mile  of  that  long  race  and  he  would 
have  dropped  dead  beneath  his  rider. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  coming  of  the  stran 
gers  he  reared  up  his  head  a  little  and  tried 
to  run  away.  Buck  caught  the  dangling 
reins  near  the  bit.  Satan  attempted  to 
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strike  out  with  his  forehoof.  It  was  a  move 
ment  asv  clumsy  and  slow  as  the  blow  of  a 
child,  and  Buck  easily  avoided  it.  Realizing 
his  helplessness  Satan  whinnied  a  heart 
breaking  appeal  for  help  to  his  unfailing 
friend,  Black  Bart.  The  wail  of  the  wolf 
answered  dolefully  from  the  house. 

"Good  Lord!"  groaned  Buck.  "Now 
we'll  have  that  black  devil  on  our  hands 
agin." 

"  No,  we  won't,"  chuckled  Sam,  "  the 
wolf  won't  leave  Dan.  Come  on  along,  old 
hoss." 

Nevertheless,  it  required  hard  labor  to 
urge  and  drag  the  stallion  to  the  stable.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  they  had  the  saddle 
off  and  a  manger  full  of  fodder  before  him. 
They  went  back  to  the  house  with  the  im 
pression  of  having  done  a  day's  work. 

"  Which  it  shows  the  fool  nature  of  a 
hoss,"  moralized  Sam.  '-'  That  stallion 
would  be  willin'  to  lay  right  down  and  die 
for  the  man  that's  jest  rode  him  up  to  the 
front  door  of  death,  but  he  wishes  everlast 
ingly  that  he  had  the  strength  to  kick  the 
daylight  out  of  you  an'  me  that's  been  try- 
in'  to  take  care  of  him.  You  jest  write  this 
down  inside  your  brain,  Buck:  A  hoss  is  like 
a  woman.  They  jest  nacherally  ain't  no 
reason  in  'em ! " 

They  found  Dan  in  a  heavy  sleep,  his 
breath  coming  irregularly.  Mrs.  Daniels 
stated  that  it  was  the  fever  which  she  had 
feared  and  she  offered  to  sit  up  with  the 
sick  man  through  the  rest  of  that  night. 
Buck  lifted  her  from  the  chair  and  took  her 
place  beside  the  bed. 

"No  one  but  me  is  goin'  to  take  care  of 
Whistlin'  Dan,"  he  stated. ' 

So  the  vigil  began,  with  Buck  watching 
Dan,  and  Black  Bart  alert,  suspicious,  ready 
at  the  first  wrong  move  to  leap  at  the 
throat  of  Buck. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

NOBODY    LAUGHS. 

THAT  night  the  power  which  had  sent 
Dan  into  Elkhead,  Jim  Silent,  stood 
his  turn  at  watch  in  the  narrow  canon 
below  the  old  Salton  place.     In  the  house 
above  him  sat  Terry  Jordan,  Rhinehart, 


and  Hal  Purvis,  playing  poker,  while  Bill 
Kilduff  drew  a  drowsy  series  of  airs  from 
his  mouth  organ.  His  music  was  getting 
on  the  nerves  of  the  other  three,  particu 
larly  Jordan  and  Rhinehart,  for  Purvis  was 
winning  steadily. 

"  Let  up! "  broke  out  Jordan  at  last, 
pounding  on  the  table  with  his  fist.  "  Your 
damn  tunes  are  gettin'  my  goat.  Nobody 
can  think  while  you're  hittin'  it  up  like 
that.  This  ain't  no  prayer-meetin',  Bill." 

For  answer  Kilduff  removed  the  mouth- 
organ  to  take  a  deep  'breath,  blinked  his 
small  eyes,  and  began  again  in  a  still  higher 
key. 

"  Go  slow,  Terry,"  advised  Rhinehart  in 
a  soft  tone.  "  Kilduff  ain't  feelin'  none  too 
well  to-night." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him?"  growled 
the  scar-faced  man,  none  too  anxious  to 
start  an  open  quarrel  with  the  formidable 
Kilduff. 

Rhinehart  jerked  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  The  gal  in  there.  He  don't  like  the 
game  the  chief  has  been  workin'  with  her." 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  Purvis;  "but  I'd 
do  worse  than  the  chief  done  to  get  Lee 
Haines  <back." 

"Get  Haines  back?"  said  Kilduff,  his 
voice  ominously  deep.  "  There  ain't  no 
chance  of  that.  If  there  was  I  wouldn't 
have  no  kick  against  the  chief  for  what  he's 
done  to  Kate." 

"  Maybe  there's  some  chance,"  suggested 
Rhinehart. 

"Chance  hell!"  cried  Kilduff.  "One 
man  ag'in'  a  whole  town  full?  I  say  all 
that  Jim  has  done  is  to  get  Whistlin'  Dan 
plugged  full  of  lead." 

"Well,"  said  Purvis,  "if  that's  done, 
ain't  the  game  worth  while?" 

The  rest  of  the  men  chuckled,  and  even 
Kilduff  smiled. 

"  Old  Joe  Cumberland  is  sure  takin'  it 
hard,"  said  "  Calamity  "  Rhinehart.  "  All 
day  he's  been  lightin'  into  the  girl." 

"  The  funny  part,"  mused  Purvis,  "  is 
that  the  old  boy  really  means  it.  I  think 
he'd  of  sawed  off  his  right  hand  to  keep 
her  from  goin'  to  Whistlin'  Dan." 

"  An'  her  sittin'  white-faced  an'  starin'  at 
no  thin',  an'  tryin'  to  comfort  him!"  rum- 
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bled  Kilduff,  standing  up  under  the  stress 
of  his  unwonted  emotion.  "  My  God,  she 
was  apologizin'  for  what  she  done  an'  try- 
in'  to  cheer  him  up,  an'  all  the  time  her 
heart  was  bustin'." 

He  pulled  out  a  violently  colored  ban 
danna  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"  When  we  all  get  down  to  hell,"  he  said, 
"  they'll  be  quite  a  little  talkin'  done  about 
this  play  of  Jim's — you  c'n  lay  to  that!" 

"Who's  that  singin'  down  the  canon?" 
asked  Jordan.  "  It  sounds  like — 

He  would  not  finish  his  sentence  as  if  he 
feared  to  prove  a  false  prophet.  They  rose 
and  stared  stupidly  at  one  another. 

"  Haines!"  broke  out  Rhinehart  at  last. 

"It  ain't  no  ways  possible!"  said  Kil 
duff,  "  and  yet— by  God,  it  is!" 

They  rushed  for  the  door  and  made  out 
two  figures  approaching,  one  on  horseback 
and  the  other  on  foot. 

"  Haines! "  called  Purvis,  his  shrill  voice 
rising  to  a  squeak  with  his  excitement. 

"Here  I  am!"  rang  'back  the  mellow 
tones  of  the  big  longrider,  and  in  a  mo 
ment  he  and  Jim  Silent  entered  the  room. 

Glad  faces  surrounded  him.  There  Was 
infinite  wringing  of  his  hand  and  much 
pounding  on  the  back.  Kilduff  and  Rhine- 
hart  pushed  him  back  into  a  chair.  Jordan 
ran  for  a  flask  of  whisky,  but  Haines 
pushed  the  bottle  away. 

"  I  don't  want  anything  on  my  breath," 
he  said,  "  because  I  have  to  talk  to  a  wo 
man.  Where's  Kate?" 

The  men  glanced  at  each  other  uneasily. 

"  She's  here,  all  right,"  said  Silent  hast 
ily.  "  Now  tell  us  how  you  got  away." 

"  Afterwards,"  said  Haines.  "  But  first 
Kate." 

"  What's  your  hurry  to  see  her?"  said 
Kilduff. 

Haines  laughed  exultantly. 

"  You're  jealous,  Bill!  Why,  man,  she 
sent  for  me!  Sent  Whistling  Dan  himself 
for  me!" 

-  Maybe  she  did,"  said  Kilduff,  "  but 
that  ain't  no  partic'lar  sign  I'm  jealous. 
Tell  us  about  the  row  in  Elkhead." 

"That's  it,"  said  Jordan.  "We  can't 
wait,  Lee." 

"  Just  one  word  explains  it,"  said  Haines, 
"Barry!" 


"  What  did  he  do?"  This  from  every 
throat  at  once. 

"  Broke  into  the  jail  with  all  Elkhead  at 
his  heels  flashing  their  six-guns — knocked 
down  the  two  guards — unlocked  my  brace 
lets  (God  knows  where  he  got  the  key!)— 
shoved  me  on  to  the  bay — drove  away  with 
me — shot  down  two  men  while  his  wolf 
pulled  down  a  third — made  my  horse  jump 
a  set  of  bars  as  high  as  my  head — and  here 
I  am!" 

There  was  a  general  loosening  of  ban 
dannas.  The  eyes  of  Jim  Silent  gleamed. 

"  And  all  Elkhead  knows  that  he's  the 
man  who  took  you  out  of  jail?"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"  Right.  He's  put  his  mark  on  them," 
responded  Haines;  "but  the  girl,  Jim!" 

"  By  God!"  said  Silent,  "  I've  got  him! 
The  whole  world  is  ag'in'  him — the  law  an' 
the  outlaws.  He's  done  for!" 

He  stopped  short. 

"  Unless  you're  feelin'  uncommon  grate 
ful  to  him  for  what  he  done  for  you,  Lee?" 

"  He  told  me  he  hated  me  like  hell,"  said 
Haines.  "I'm  grateful  to  him  as  I'd  be  to 
a  mountain  lion  that  happened  to  do  me  a 
good  turn.  Now  for  Kate!" 

"  Let  him  see  her,"  said  Silent,  "  that's 
the  quickest  way.  Call  her  out,  Haines. 
We'll  take  a  little  walk  while  you're  with 
her." 

The  moment  they  were  gone  Haines 
rushed  to  the  door  and  knocked  loudly.  It 
was  opened  at  once  and  Kate  stood  before 
him.  She  winced  at  sight  of  him. 

"  It's  I,  Kate!"  he  cried  joyously.  "  I've 
come  back  from  the  dead." 

She  stepped  from  the  room  and  closed 
the  door  behind  her. 

"  What  of  Dan?  Tell  me!  Was— was 
he  hurt?"' 

"Dan?"  he  repeated  with  an  impatient 
smile.  "  No,  he  isn't  hurt.  He  pulled  me 
through — got  me  out  of  jail  and  safe  into 
the  country.  He  had  to  drop  two  or  three 
of  the  boys  to  do  it." 

Her  head  fell  back  a  little,  and  in  the 
dim  light  for  the  first  time  he  saw  her  face 
with  some  degree  of  clearness  and  started 
at  its  pallor. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Kate— dear?"  he 
said  anxiously. 
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"  What  of  Dan?"  she  asked  faintly. 

"  I  don't  know.  He's  outlawed.  He's 
'done  for.  The  whole  range  will  be  against 
him.  But  why  are  you  so  worried  about 
him?  Kate,  when  he  told  me  that  you 
loved  me — " 

She  straightened. 

"  Love?     You?" 

"  But  why — Dan  came  for  me — he  said 
you  sent  him — he — "  he  broke  down,  stam 
mering,  utterly  confused. 

u  This  is  why  I  sent  him! "  she  answered, 
and  throwing  open  the  door  gestured  to 
him  to  enter. 

He  followed  her  and  saw  the  lean  figure 
of  old  Joe  Cumberland  lying  on  a  blanket 
close  to  the  wall. 

"That's  why!"  she  whispered. 

"  How  does  he  come  here?" 

"  Ask  the  devil  in  his  human  form!  Ask 
your  friend,  Jim  Silent!" 

He  walked  into  the  outer  room  with  his 
head  low.  He  found  the  others  already 
returned.  Their  carefully  controlled  grins 
spoke  volumes. 

"  Where's  Silent?"  he  asked  heavily. 

"  He's  gone,"  said  Jordan. 

Hal  Purvis  took  Haines  to  one  side. 

"  Take  a  brace,"  he  urged. 

"  She  hates  me,  Hal,"  said  the  big  fellow 
sadly.  "  For  God's  sake,  was  there  no 
other  way  of  getting  me  out?" 

"  Not  one!  Pull  yourself  together,  Lee. 
There  ain't  no  one  for  you  to  hold  a  spite 
ag'in'.  Would  you  rather  be  back  in  Elk- 
head  dangling  from  the  end  of  a  rope?" 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of — joke," 
said  Haines. 

"  Exactly.  But  at  that  sort  of  a  joke 
nobody  laughs!" 

"  And  Whistling  Dan  Barry?" 

"  He's  done  for.  We're  all  ag'in'  him, 
an'  now  even  the  rangers  will  help  us  hunt 
him  down.  Think  it  over  careful,  Haines. 
You're  ag'in'  him  because  you  want  the 
girl.  I  want  that  damned  wolf  of  his,  Black 
Bart.  Kilduff  would  rather  get  into  the 
saddle  of  Satan  than  ride  to  heaven.  An' 
Jim  Silent  won't  never  rest  till  he  sees  Dan 
lyin'  on  the  ground  with  a  bullet  through 
his  heart.  Here's  four  of  us.  Each  of  us 
want  something  that  belongs  to  him,  from 
'his  life  to  his  dog. 


''  Haines,  I'm  askin'  you,  man  to  man, 
was  there  any  one  ever  born  who  could  get 
away  from  four  men  like  us?" 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

WHISTLING  DAN,   DESPERADO. 

IT  was  an  urgent  business  which  sent  Si 
lent  galloping  over  the  hills  before  dawn. 

When  the  first  light  came  he  was  close 
to  the  place  of  Gus  Morris.  He  slowed  his 
horse  to  a  trot,  but  after  a  careful  recon- 
noitering,  seeing  no  one  stirring  around  the 
sheriff's  house,  he  drew  closer  and  com 
menced  to  whistle  a  range  song,  broken 
here  and  there  with  a  significant  phrase 
which  sounded  like  a  signal.  Finally  a 
cloth  was  waved  from  a  window,  and  Si 
lent,  content,  turned  his  back  on  the  house 
and  rode  at  a  walk  away  from  the  house. 

Within  half  an  hour  the  pounding  of  a 
horse  approached  from  behind.  The  plump 
sheriff  came  to  a  halt  beside  him,  jouncing 
in  the  saddle  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
stop. 

"  What's  up?"  he  called  eagerly. 

"  Whistlin'  Dan." 

"  What's  new  about  him?  I  know 
they're  talkin'  about  that  play  he  made 
ag'in'  Haines.  They's  some  says  he's  a 
faster  man  than  you,  Jim!" 

"  They  say  too  damned  much!"  snarled 
Silent.  "  This  is  what's  new.  Whistlin' 
Dan  Barry — no  less — has  busted  open  the 
jail  at  Elkhead  an'  set  Lee  Haines  free." 

The  sheriff  could  not  speak. 

"  I  fixed  it,  Gus.  I  staged  the  whole 
little  game." 

"  You  fixed  it  with  Whistlin'  Dan?" 

"  Don't  ask  me  how  I  worked,  it.  The 
p'int  is  that  he  did  the  job.  He  got  into 
the  jail  while  the  lynchers  was  guardin'  it, 
gettin'  ready  for  a  rush.  They  opened  fire. 
It  was  after  dark  last  night.  Haines  an' 
Dan  made  a  rush  for  it  from  the  stable  on 
their  hosses.  They  was  lynchers  every 
where.  Haines  didn't  have  no  gun.  Dan 
wouldn't  trust  him  with  one.  He  did  the 
shootin'  himself.  He  dropped  two  of  them 
with  two  shots.  His  devil  of  a  wolf  dog 
brung  down  another." 

"  Shootin'  at  night?" 
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"  Shootin'  at  night,"  nodded  Silent. 
"An'  now,  Gus,  they's  only  one  thing  left 
to  complete  my  little  game — an'  that's  to 
get  Whistlin'  Dan  Barry  proclaimed  an 
outlaw  an'  put  a  price  on  his  head,  savvy?" 

"  Why  d'you  hate  him  so?"  asked  Morris 
curiously. 

"  Morris,  why  d'you  hate  smallpox?" 
countered  Silent  Jim. 

'"  Because  a  man's  got  no  chance  fightin' 
ag'in'  it." 

"  Gus,  that's  why  I  hate  Whistlin'  Dan, 
but  I  ain't  here  to  argue.  I  want  you  to 
get  Dan  proclaimed  an  outlaw." 

The  sheriff  scowled  and  bit  his  lip. 

"  I  can't  do  it,  Jim." 

"  Why  the  hell  can't  you?" 

"  Don't  go  jumpin'  down  my  throat!  It 
ain't  human  to  double-cross  nobody  the 
way  you're  double-crossin'  that  kid.  He's 
clean.  He  fights  square.  He's  jest  done 
you  a  good  turn.  I  can't  do  it,  Jim." 

There  was  an  ominous  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

"  Gus,"  said  the  outlaw,  "  how  many 
thousand  have  I  given  yo'u?" 

The  sheriff  winced. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  said;  "  a  good  many, 
Jim." 

"An'  now. you're  goin'  to  lay  down  on 
me?" 

Another  pause. 

"  People  are  gettin'  pretty  excited  now 
adays,"  went  on  Silent  carelessly.  "  Maybe 
they'd  get  a  lot  more  excited  if  they  was  to 
know  jest  how  much  I've  paid  you,  Gus." 

The  sheriff  struck  his  forehead  with  a 
pudgy  hand. 

"  When  a  man's  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil 
they  ain't  no  way  of  buyin'  it  back." 

"  When  you're  all  waked  up,"  said  Silent 
soothingly,  "  they  ain't  no  more  reasonable 
man  than  you,  Gus.  But  sometimes  you 
get  to  seein'  things  cross-eyed.  Here's  my 
game.  What  do  you  think  they'd  do  in 
Elkhead  if  a  letter  came  for  Dan  Barry 
along  about  now?" 

"  The  boys  must  be  pretty  hot,"  said  the 
sheriff.  "  I  suppose  the  letter'd  be  opened." 

"  It  would,"  said  the  outlaw.     "  You're 

sure  a  clever  feller,  Gus.     You  c'n  see  a 

white   hoss   in   the   sunlight.      Now   what 

d'you  suppose  they'd  think  if  they  opened 
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a  letter  addressed  to  Dan  Barry  and  read 
something  like  this: 

"  DEAR  DAN  : 

"  You  made  a  great  play  for  L.  H.  None  of  us 
is  going  to  forget  it.  Maybe  the  thing  for  you  to 
do  is  to  lay  low  for  a  while.  Then  join  us  any 
time  you  want  to. 

*-\Ve  all  think  nobody  could  of  worked  that 
stunt  any  smoother  than  you  done.  The  rest  of 
the  boys  say  that  two  thousand  ain't  enough  for 
the  work  you've  done.  They  vote  that  you  get 
an  extra  thousand  for  it.  I'm  agreeable  about 
that,  and  when  you  get  short  of  cash,  just  drop  in 
and  see  us — you  know  where. 

"  That's  a  great  bluff  you've  made  about  being 
on  my  trail.  Keep  it  up.  It  '11  fool  everybody 
for  a  while.  They'll  think,  maybe,  that  what 
you  did  for  L.  H.  was  because  he  was  your  per 
sonal  friend.  They  won't  suspect  that  you're  now 
one  of  us.  "  Adios, 


Silent  waited  for  the  effect  of  this  mis 
sive  to  show  in  Morris's  face. 

"  Supposin'  they  was  to  re^d  a  letter 
like  that,  Gus.  D'you  think  maybe  it  'd 
sort  of  peeve  them?" 

"  He'd  be  outlawed  inside  of  two  days!" 

"  Right.  Here's  the  letter.  An'  you're 
goin'  to  see  that  it's  delivered  in  Elkhead, 
Morris." 

The  sheriff  looked  somberly  on  the  little 
square  of  white. 

"  I  sort  of  think,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that 
this  here's  the  death  warrant  for  Whistlin' 
Dan  Barry." 

"  So  do  I,"  grinned  Silent,  considerably 
thirsty  for  action.  "  That's  your  chance  to 
make  one  of  your  r'arin',  t'arin'  speeches. 
Then  you  hop  into  the  telegraph-office  an' 
send  a  wire  to  the  Governor  askin'  that  a 
price  be  put  on  the  head  of  the  blood 
thirsty  desperado,  Dan  Barry,  commonly 
known  as  Whistlin'  Dan." 

"  It's  like  something  out  of  a  book,"  said 
the  sheriff  slowly.  "  It's  like  some  damned 
horror  story." 

"  The  minute  you  get  the  reply  to  that 
telegram  swear  in  forty  deputies  and  an 
nounce  that  they's  a  price  on  Barry's  head. 
So  long,  Gus.  This  little  play'll  make  the 
boys  jigger  you're  the  most  efficient  sheriff 
that  never  pulled  a  gun." 

He  turned  his  horse,  laughing  loudly, 
and  the  sheriff,  with  that  laughter  in  his 
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ears,  rode  back  toward  his  hotel  with  a 
downward  head. 

All  day  at  the  Daniel's  house  the  fever 
grew  perceptibly,  and  that  night  the  family 
held  a  long  consultation.  « 

"  They's  got  to  be  something  done,"  said 
Buck.  "  I'm  goin'  to  ride  into  town  'to 
morrow  an'  get  a  hold  of  Doc  Geary." 

"  There  ain't  no  use  of  gettin'  that  fraud, 
Geary,"  said  Mrs.  Daniels  scornfully.  "  I 
think  that  if  the  boy  c'n  be  saved  I  can  do 
it  as  well  as  that  doctor.  But  there  ain't 
no  doctor  c'n  help  him.  The  trouble  with 
Dan  ain't  his  wound — it's  his  mind  that's 
keepin'  him  low." 

"  His  mind?"  queried  old  Sam. 

"  Listen  to  him  now.  What's  all  that 
talkin'  about  Delilah?" 

"If  it  ain't  Delilah,  it's  Kate,"  said  Buck. 
"  Always  one  of  the  two  he's  talkin'  about. 
An'  when  he  talks  of  them  his  fever  gets 
worse.  Who's  Delilah,  an'  who's  Kate?" 

"  They's  one  an'  the  same  person,"  said 
Mrs.  Daniels.  "  It  do  beat  all  how  blind 
men  are!" 

"Are  we  now?"  said  her  husband  with 
some  heat.  "  An'  what  good  would  it  do 
even  if  we  knowed  they  was  the  same?" 

"  Because  if  we  could  locate  the  girl 
they's  a  big  chance  she'd  bring  him  back 
to  reason.  She'd  make  his  brain  quiet,  an' 
then  his  body '11  take  care  of  itself,  savvy?" 

"  But  they's  a  hundred  Kates  in  the 
range,"  said  Sam.  "  Has  he  said  her  last 
name,  Buck,  or  has  he  given  you  any  way 
of  findin'  out  where  she  lives?" 

"  There  ain't  no  way,"  brooded  Buck, 
"  except  that  when  he  talks  about  her  some 
times  he  speaks  of  Lee  Haines  like  he  want 
ed  to  kill  him.  Sometimes  he's  dreamin'  of 
havin'  Lee  by  the  throat.  D'you  honest 
think  that  havin'  the  girl  here  would  do  any 
good,  ma?" 

"  Of  course  it  would,"  she  answered. 
"  He's  in  love,  that  poor  boy  is,  an'  love  is 
worse  than  bullets  for  some  men.  I  don't 
mean  you  or  Sam.  Lord  knows  you 
wouldn't  bother,  yourselves  none  about  a 
woman." 

Her  eyes  challenged  them. 

"  He  talks  about  Lee  havin'  the  girl," 
asked  Sam. 


"  He  sure  does,"  said  Buck,  "  which 
shows  that  he's  jest  ravin'.  How  could  Lee 
have  the  girl,  him  bein'  in  jail  at  Elkhead?" 

"But  maybe  Lee  had  her  before  Whis- 
tlin'  Dan  got  him  at  Morris's  place.  Maybe 
she's  up  to  Silent 's  camp  now." 

"  A  girl  in  Jim  Silent's  camp?"  repeated 
Buck  scornfully.  "  Jim'd  as  soon  have  a 
ton  of  lead  hangin'  on  his  shoulders." 

"Would  he,  though?"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Daniels.  "  You're  considerable  young, 
Buck,  to  be  sayin'  what  men'll  do  where 
they's  women  concerned.  Where  is  this 
camp?" 

"  I  dunno,"  said  Buck  evasively.  "  May 
be  up  in  the  hills.  Maybe  at  the  old  Salton 
place.  If  I  thought  she  was  there,  I'd  risk 
goin'  up  and  gettin'  her — with  her  leave  or 
without  it!" 

"Don't  be  talkin'  fool  stuff  like  that," 
said  his  mother  anxiously.  "  You  ain't 
goin'  near  Jim  Silent  agin,  Buck!" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  scowl 
and  turned  away  to  go  back  to  the  bedside 
of  Whistling  Dan. 

In  the  morning  Buck  was  hardly  less 
haggard  than  Dan.  His  mother,  with 
clasped  hands  and  an  anxious  face,  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  but  her  trouble  was 
more  for  her  son  than  for  Dan.  Old  Sam 
was  out  saddling  Buck's  horse,  for  they 
had  decided  that  the  doctor  must  be 
brought  from  Elkhead  at  once. 

"  I  don't  like  to  leave  him,"  growled 
Buck.  "  I  misdoubt  what  may  be  hap- 
penin'  while  I'm  gone." 

"  Don't  look  at  me  like  that,"  said  his 
mother.  "  Why,  Buck,  a  body  would  think 
that  if  he  dies  while  you're  gone  you'll  ac 
cuse  your  father  an'  mother  of  murder!" 

"  Don't  be  no  minute  away  from  him," 
urged  Buck,  "  that's  all  I  ask." 

"  Cure  his  brain,"  said  his  mother  mo 
notonously,  "  an'  his  body'll  take  care  of 
itself.  Who's  that  talkin'  with  your  dad 
outside?" 

Very  faintly  they  caught  the  sound  of 
voices,  and  after  a  moment  the  departing 
clatter  of  a  galloping  horse.  Old  Sam  ran 
into  the  house  breathless. 

"  Who  was  it?  What's  the  matter,  pa?" 
asked  his  wife,  for  the  old  cow-puncher's 
face  was  pale  even  through  his  tan. 
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"  Young  Seaton  was  jest  here.  He  an'  a 
hundred  other  fellers  is  combin'  the  range 
an'  warnin'  every  one  ag'in'  that  Dan 
Barry.  The  bullet  in  his  shoulder — he  got 
it  while  he  was  breaking  jail  with  Lee 
Haines.  An'  he  shot  down  the  bosses  of 
two  men  an'  his  dog  pulled  down  a  third 
one." 

"  Busted  jail  with  Lee  Haines! "  breathed 
Buck.  u  It  ain't  no  ways  nacheral.  Which 
Dan  hates  Lee  Haines!" 

"  He  was  bought  off  by  Jim  Silent,"  said 
old  Sam.  "  They  opened  a  letter  in  Elk- 
head,  an'  the  letter  told  everything.  It 
was  signed  '  J.  S.,'  an'  it  thanked  Dan  for 
geitin'  <  L.  H.'  free." 

"It's  a  lie!"  said  Buck  doggedly. 

"  Buck!  Sam!"  cried  Mrs.  Daniels,  see 
ing  the  two  men  of  her  family  glaring  at 
each  other  with  something  like  hate  in  their 
eyes.  "  Sam,  have  you  forgot  that  this  lad 
has  eat  your  food  in  your  house?" 

Sam  turned  as  crimson  as  he  had  been 
pale  before. 

"  I  forgot,"  he  muttered.  "  I  was  scared 
an'  I  forgot!" 

"  An'  maybe  you've  forgot  that  I'd  be 
swingin'  on  the  end  of  a  rope  in  Elkhead  if 
it  wasn't  for  Dan  Barry?"  suggested  Buck. 

"  Buck,"  said  his  father  huskily,  "  I'm 
askin'  your  pardon.  I  got  sort  of  panicky 
for  a  minute,  that's  all.  But  what  are  we 
goin'  to  do  with  him?  If  he  don't  get  help 
he'll  be  a  dead  man  quick.  An'  you  can't 
go  to  Elkhead  for  the  doctor.  They'd  doc 
tor  Dan  with  six  six-guns,  that's  what 
they'd  do." 

"  What  could  of  made  him  do  it?"  said 
Mrs.  Daniels,  wiping  a  sudden  burst  of 
tears  from  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  God,"  said  Buck.  "  How'd  I 
know  why  he  done  it?  How'd  I  know  why 
he  turned  me  loose  when  he  should  of  took 
me  to  Elkhead  to  be  lynched  by  the  mob 
there?  The  girl's  the  only  thing  to  help 
him  outside  of  a  doctor.  I'm  goin'  to  get 
the  girl." 

';  Where?" 

"  I  dunno.  Maybe  I'll  try  the  old  Sal  ton 
place." 

"  And  take  her  away  from  Jim  Silent?" 
broke  in  his  father.  "  You  might  jest  as 
well  go  an'  shoot  yourse'f  before  startin'. 


That  '11  save  your  hoss  the  long  ride,  an' 
it  '11  bring  you  to  jest  the  same  end." 

"Listen!"  said  Buck,  "  they's  the  wolf 
mournin'!" 

"  Buck,  you're  loco!" 

"  Hush,  pa!"  whispered  Mrs.  Daniels. 

She  caught  the  hand  of  her  brawny  son. 

"  Buck,  I'm  no  end  proud  of  you,  lad. 
If  you  die,  it's  a  good  death!  Tell  me, 
Buck  dear,  have  you  got  a  plan?" 

He  ground  his  big  hand  across  his  fore 
head,  scowling. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  said,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  "I  jest  know  that  I  got  to  get  the 
girl.  Words  don't  say  what  I  mean.  All 
I  know  is  that  I've  got  to  go  up  there  an.' 
get  that  girl,  and  bring  her  back  so's  she 
can  save  Dan,  not  from  the  people  that's 
huntin'  him,  but  from  himself." 

"  There  ain't  no  way  of  changin'  you?" 
said  his  father. 

"  Pa,"  said  Mrs.  Daniels,  "  sometimes 
you're  a  plumb  fool" 

Buck  was  already  in  the  saddle.  He 
waved  farewell,  but  after  he  set  his  face 
toward  the  far  away  hills  he  never  turned 
his  head.  Behind  him  lay  the  untamed 
three.  Before  him,  somewhere  among  those 
naked,  sunburned  hills,  was  the  woman 
whose  love  could  reclaim  the  wild. 

A  dimness  came  before  his  eyes.  He  at 
tempted  to  curse  at  this  weakness,  but  in 
place  of  the  blasphemy  something  swelled 
in  his  throat,  and  a  still,  small  music  filled 
his  heart.  And  when  at  last  he  was  able 
to  speak  his  lips  framed  a  vow  like  that  of 
the  old  crusaders. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

"  WERWOLF." 

BUCK'S    cattle   pony   broke    from    the 
lope  into  a  steady  dog-trot.    Now  and 
then  the  horse  tossed  his  head  high 
and  jerked  his  ears  quickly  back  and  forth 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  shake  off  a  fly.    As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  was  bothered  by  his 
master's  whistling.    The  only  sound  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  lips  of 
his    rider    was    a    grunted    curse.      This 
whistling  made  the  mustang  uneasy. 
Buck  himself  did  not  know  what   the 
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music  meant,  but  it  brought  into  his  mind 
a  thought  of  strong  living  and  of  glorious 
death.  He  had  heard  it  whistled  several 
times  by  Dan  Barry  when  the  latter  lay 
delirious.  It  seemed  to  Buck,  while  he 
whistled  this  air,  that  the  spirit  of  Dan 
traveled  beside  him,  nerving  him  to  the 
work  which  lay  ahead,  filling  the  messen 
ger  with  his  own  wild  strength. 

As  Buck  dropped  into  a  level  tract  of 
country  he  caught  sight  of  a  rider  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction.  As  they  drew 
closer  the  other  man  swung  his  mount  far 
to  one  side.  Buck  chuckled  softly,  seeing 
that  the  other  evidently  desired  to  pass 
without  being  recognized.  The  chuckle 
died  when  the  stranger  changed  direction 
and  rode  straight  for  Buck. 

The  latter  pulled  his  horse  to  a  quick 
stop  and  turned  to  face  the  oncomer.  He 
made  sure  that  his  six-gun  was  loose  in 
the  holster  for  it  was  always  well  to  be 
prepared  for  the  unusual  in  these  chance 
meetings  in  the  mountain  desert. 

"  Hey,  Buck! "  called  the  galloping  horse 
man. 

The  hand  of  Daniels  dropped  away  from 
his  revolver,  for  he  recognized  the  voice  of 
Hal  Purvis  who  swiftly  ranged  along  side. 

"  What's  the  dope?"  asked  Buck,  pro 
ducing  his  tobacco  and  the  inevitable  brown 
papers. 

"  Jest  lookin'  the  landscape  over  an' 
scoutin'  round  for  news,"  answered  Purvis. 

"  Pick  up  anything?" 

"  Yeh.  Ran  across  some  tenderfoot 
squatters  jest  out  of  Elkhead." 

Buck  grunted  and  lighted  his  cigarette. 

"  Which  you've  been  sort  of  scarce 
around  the  outfit  lately,"  went  on  Purvis. 

"I'm  headin'  for  the  bunch  now,"  said 
Buck. 

"  D'you  bring  along  that  gun  of  mine  I 
left  at  your  house?" 

"  Didn't  think  of  it." 

"  Let's  drop  back  to  your  house  an'  get 
it.  Then  I'll  ride  to  the  camp  with  you." 

Buck  drew  a  long  puff  on  his  cigarette. 
He  drew  a  quick  mental  picture  of  Purvis 
entering  the  house,  finding  Dan,  and  then — 

"  Sure,"  he  said,  "  you  c'n  go  back  to  the 
house  an'  ask  pa  for  the  gun,  if  you  want 
to.  I'll  keep  on  for  the  hills." 


"  What's  your  hurry?  It  ain't  more'n 
three  miles  back  to  your  house.  You  won't 
lose  no  time  to  speak  of." 

"  It  ain't  time  I'm  afraid  of  losin',"  said 
Buck  significantly. 

"Then  what  the  devil  is  it?  I  can't 
afford  to  leave  that  gun." 

"All  right,"  said  Buck,  forcing  a  grin 
of  derision.  "  So-long,  Hal." 

Purvis  frowned  at  him  with  narrowing 
eyes. 

"  Spit  it  out,  Buck.  What's  the  matter 
with  me  goin'  back  for  that  gun?  Ain't 
I  apt  to  find  it?" 

"  Sure.  That's  the  point.  You're  apt  to 
find  lots  of  guns.  Here's  what  I  mean, 
Hal.  Some  of  the  cow-punchers  are  begin- 
nin'  to  think  I'm  a  little  partial  to  Jim 
Silent's  crowd.  An'  they're  watchin'  my 
house." 

"The  hell!" 

"  You're  right.  It  is.  That's  one  of 
the  reasons  I'm  beatin'  it  for  the  hills." 

He  started  his  horse  to  a  walk.  "  But 
of  course,  if  you're  bound  to  have  that  gun, 
Hal—" 

Purvis  grinned  mirthlessly,  his  lean  face 
wrinkling  to  the  eyes,  and  he  swung  his 
horse  in  beside  Buck. 

"  Anyway,"  said  Buck.  "  I'm  glad  to 
see  you  ain't  a  fool.  How's  things  at  the 
camp?" 

"  Rotten.    They's  a  girl  up  there—" 

"  A  girl?" 

"  You  look  sort  of  pleased.  Sure  they's 
a  girl.  Kate  Cumberland,  she's  the  one. 
She  seen  us  hold  up  the  train  an'  now  we 
don't  dare  let  her  go.  She's  got  enough 
evidence  to  hang  us  all  if  it  came  to  a 
show  down." 

"  Kate!     Delilah." 

"  What  you  sayin'?" 

"  I  say  it's  damn  queer  that  Jim  '11  let 
a  girl  stay  at  the  camp." 

"  Can't  he  helped.  She's  makin'  us  more 
miserable  than  a  whole  army  of  men.  We 
had  her  in  the  house  for  a  while,  an'  then 
Silent  rigged  up  the  little  shack  that  stands 
a  short  ways — 

"  I  know  the  one  you  mean." 

"  She  an'  her  dad  is  in  that.  We  have  to 
guard  'em  at  night.  She  ain't  had  no  good 
word  for  any  of  us  since  she's  been  up 
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there.  Every  time  she  looks  at  a  feller 
she  makes  you  feel  like  you  was  somethin' 
low  down — a  snake,  or  somethin'." 

"  D'you  mean  to  say  none  of  the  boys 
please  her?"  asked  Buck  curiously.  He 
understood  from  Dan's  delirious  ravings 
that  the  girl  was  in  love  with  Lee  Haines 
and  had  deserted  Barry  for  the  outlaw. 
"  Say,  ain't  Haines  good  lookin'  enough  to 
please  her?" 

Purvis  laughed  unpleasantly. 

"  He'd  like  to  be,  but  he  don't  quite  fit 
her  idea  of  a  man.  We'd  all  like  to  be,  for 
that  matter.  She's  a  ravin'  beauty,  Buck. 
One  of  these  blue-eyed,  yaller-haired  kind, 
see.  with  a  voice  like  silk.  Speakin'  per 
sonal,  I'm  free  to  admit  she's  got  me 
stopped." 

Buck  drew  so  hard  on  the  diminishing 
butt  of  his  cigarette  that  he  burned  his  lips. 

"  Can't  do  nothin'  with  her?"  he  queried. 

"  What  you  grinnin'  about?"  said  Purvis 
hotly.  "  D'you  think  you'd  have  any  bet 
ter  luck  with  her?" 

Buck  chuckled. 

"  The  trouble  with  you  fellers,"  he  said 
complacently,  "  is  that  you're  all  too 
damned  afraid  of  a  girl.  You  all  treat 
'em  like  they  was  queens  an'  you  was  their 
slaves.  They  like  a  master." 

The  thin  lips  of  Purvis  curled. 

"  You're  quite  a  man,  ain't  you?" 

"  Man  enough  to  handle  any  woman  that 
ever  walked. 

Purvis  broke  into  loud  laughter. 

••  That's  what  a  lot  of  us  thought,"  he 
said  at  last,  "  but  she  breaks  all  the  rules. 
She's  got  her  heart  set  on  another  man, 
an'  she's  that  funny  sort  that  don't  never 
love  twice.  Maybe  you'll  guess  who  the 
man  is?" 

Buck  frowned  thoughtfully  to  cover  his 
growing  excitement. 

"  Give  it  up,  Buck,"  advised  Purvis. 
"  The  feller  she  loves  is  Whistlin'  Dan 
Barry!  You  wouldn't  think  no  woman 
would  look  without  shiverin'  at  that  hell 
raiser.  But  she's  goin'  on  a  hunger  strike 
on  account  of  him.  Since  yesterday  she 
wouldn't  eat  none.  She  says  she'll  starve 
herself  to  death  unless  we  turn  her  loose. 
The  hell  of  it  is  that  she  will.  I  know  it 
an'  so  does  the  rest  of  the  boys." 


"  Starve  herself  to  death?"  said  Buck 
exuberantly.  "  Wait  till  I  get  hold  of  her! " 

Purvis  viewed  him  with  compassion. 

"  Me  bein'  your  friend,  Buck,"  he  said, 
"  take  my  tip  an'  don't  try  no  fool  stunts 
around  that  girl.  Which  she  once  belongs 
to  Whistlin'  Dan  Barry  an'  therefore  she's 
got  the  tabu  mark  on  her  for  any  other 
man.  Everything  he's  ever  owned  is  dif 
ferent,  damned  different!" 

His  voice  lowered  to  a  tone  which  was 
almost  awe. 

"  Speakin'  for  myself,  I  don't  hanker 
after  his  hoss  like  Bill  Kilduff;  or  his  girl, 
like  Lee  Haines;  or  his  life  like  the  chief. 
All  I  want  is  a  shot  at  that  wolf-dog,  that 
Black  Bart!" 

"  You  look  sort  of  het  up,  Hal." 

"  He  come  near  puttin'  his  teeth  into 
my  leg  down  at  Morgan's  place  the  day 
Barry  cleaned  up  the  chief." 

'•  Why,  any  dog  is  apt  to  take  a  snap 
at  a  feller." 

"  This  ain't  a  dog.  It's  a  wolf.  An' 
Whistlin'  Dan — "  he  stopped. 

"  You  look  sort  of  queer,  Hal.  \Vhat's 
up?" 

"  You  won't  think  I'm  loco?" 

"  No." 

"  They's  some  folks  away  up  north  that 
thinks  a  man  now  an'  then  turns  into  a 
wolf." 

Buck  nodded  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
A  little  chill  went  up  and  down  his  back. 

"  Here's  my  idea,  Buck.  I've  been  think- 
in' — no,  it's  more  like  dreamin'  than  think- 
in' — that  Dan  Barry  is  a  wolf  turned  into 
a  man,  an'  Black  Bart  is  a  man  turned 
into  a  wolf." 

"  Hal,  you  been  drinkin'." 

"  Maybe." 

''  What  made  you  think — "  began  Buck, 
but  the  longrider  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  once  more  broke  into  a  fast  gallop. 


CHAPTER     XXX. 

"  THE    MANHANDLING." 

IT  was  close  to  sunset  time  when  they 
reached  the  old  Salton  place,  where  they 
found  Silent  sitting  on  the  porch  with 
Haines,    Kilduff,   Jordan,    and    Rhinehart. 
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They  stood  up  at  sight  of  the  newcomers 
and  shouted  a  welcome.  Buck  waved  his 
hand,  but  his  thoughts  were  not  for  them. 
The  music  he  had  heard  Dan  whistle 
formed  in  his  throat.  It  reached  his  lips 
not  in  sound  but  as  a  smile. 

At  the  house  he  swung  from  the  saddle 
and  shook  hands  with  Jim  Silent.  The 
big  outlaw  retained  Buck's  fingers. 

"  You're  comin'  in  mighty  late,"  he 
growled.  "  Didn't  you  get  the  signal?" 

Buck  managed  to  meet  the  searching 
eyes. 

"  I  was  doin'  better  work  for  you  by 
stayin'  around  the  house,"  he  said. 

"  How  d'you  mean?" 

"  I  stayed  there  to  pick  up  things  you 
might  want  to  know.  It  wasn't  easy.  The 
boys  are  beginnin'  to  suspect  me." 

"  The  cow-punchers  is  gettin'  so  thick 
around  those  parts,"  broke  in  Purvis,  "  that 
Buck  wouldn't  even  let  me  go  back  to  his 
house  with  him  to  get  my  gun." 

The  keen  eyes  of  Silent  never  left  the 
face  of  Daniels. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  Gus  Morris  gives 
us  all  the  news  we  need,  Buck?" 

Rhinehart  and  Jordan,  who  were  chat 
ting  together,  stopped  to  listen.  Buck 
smiled  easily. 

"  I  don't  no  ways  doubt  that  Morris  tells 
you  all  he  knows,"  he  said,  "  but  the  p'int 
is  that  he  don't  know  everything." 

"  How's  that?" 

"  The  rangers  is  beginnin'  to  look  side- 
wise  an'  whisper  when  Morris  is  around. 
He's  played  his  game  with  us  too  long, 
an'  the  boys  are  startin'  to  think.  Thinkin' 
is  always  dangerous." 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  doin'  some  tall 
thinkin'  yourself,"  said  Silent  dryly.  "  You 
guess  the  cow-punchers  are  goin'  on  our 
trail  on  their  own  hook?" 

"  There  ain't  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  Where'd  you  hear  it?" 

"  Young  Seaton." 

"He's  one  of  them?" 

"  Yes." 

"I'll  remember  him.  By  the  way,  I 
see  you  got  a  little  token  of  Whistlin'  Dan 
on  your  arm." 

He  pointed  to  the  bandage  on  Buck's 
right  forearm. 


"  It  ain't  nothin',"  said  Buck,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  "  The  cuts  are  all  healin' 
up.  The  arm's  as  good  as  ever  now." 

"  Anyway,"  said  Silent,  "  you  got  some- 
thin'  comin'  to  you  for  the  play  you  made 
ag'in'  that  devil." 

He  reached  into  his  pocket,  drew  out 
several  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces — money 
was  never  scarce  with  a  longrider  —  and 
passed  them  to  Buck.  The  latter  received 
the  coin  gingerly,  hesitated,  and  then  re 
turned  it  to  the  hand  of  the  chief. 

"What  the  hell's  the  matter?"  snarled 
the  big  outlaw.  "  Ain't  it  enough?" 

"  I  don't  want  no  money  till  I  earn  it," 
said  Buck. 

"  Life's  gettin'  too  peaceful  for  you,  eh?" 
grinned  Silent. 

"  Speakin'  of  peace,"  chimed  in  Purvis, 
with  a  liberal  wink  at  the  rest  of  the  gang, 
"  Buck  allows  he's  the  boy  who  c'n  bring 
the  dove  o'  the  same  into  this  camp.  He 
says  he  knows  the  way  to  bring  the  girl 
over  there  to  see  reason." 

Buck  followed  the  direction  of  Purvis's 
eyes  and  saw  Kate  sitting  on  a  rock  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  shanty  in  which  she 
lived  with  her  father.  She  made  a  pitiful 
figure,  her  chin  cupped  in  her  hand  and  her 
eyes  staring  fixedly  down  the  valley.  He 
was  recalled  to  her  by  the  general  laughter 
of  the  outlaws. 

u  You  fellers  laugh."  he  said  complacent 
ly,  "  because  you  don't  know  no  more  about 
women  than  a  cow  knows  about  pictures." 

"  What  do  you  think  we  should  do  with 
her,  Solomon?"  Buck  met  the  cold,  blue 
eye  of  Haines. 

"  Maybe  I  ain't  Solomon,"  he  admitted 
genially,  "  but  I  don't  need  no  million  wives 
to  learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  women." 

"  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Buck," 
said  Silent.  "  There  ain't  no  way  of  movin' 
that  damn  girl.  She's  gone  on  a  hunger 
strike  an/  she'll  die  in  it.  We  can't  send 
her  out  of  the  valley.  It's  hell  to  have  her 
dyin'  on  our  hands  here.  But  there  ain't 
no  way  to  make  her  change  her  mind.  I've 
tried  pleadin'  with  her.  I've  even  offered 
her  money.  It  don't  do  no  good.  Think 
of  that!"" 

•'  Sure  it  don't,"  sneered  Buck.  "  Why, 
you  poor  bunch  of  yearlin'  calves,  she  don't 
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need  no  coaxin'.  What  she  needs  is  a  man- 
handlin'.  She  wants  a  master,  that's  what 
she  wants." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Haines,  "  you  think 
you're  man  enough  to  change  her?" 

"None  of  that!"  broke  in  Silent. 
"  D'you  really  think  you  could  do  some- 
thin'  with  her,  Buck?" 

"  Can  I  do  somethin'  with  her?"  re 
peated  Buck  scornfully.  "  Why,  boys, 
there  ain't  nothin'  I  can't  do  with  a  wo 
man." 

"Is  it  because  of  your  pretty  face  or 
your  winnin'  smile?"  growled  the  deep  bass 
of  Bill  Kilduff. 

"Both!"  said  Buck,  promptly.  "The 
wilder  they  are  the  harder  they  fall  for  me. 
I've  had  a  thirty-year-old  maverick  eatin' 
out  of  my  hand  like  she'd  been  trained  for 
it  all  her  life.  The  edyoucated  ones  say 
I'm  '  different  ';  the  old  maids  allow  that 
I'm  '  naive  ';  the  pretty  ones  jest  say  I'm 
a  '  man,'  but  they  spell  the  word  with 
capital  letters." 

'•  Daniels,  you're  drunk,"  said  Haines. 

"  Am  I?  It  '11  take  a  better  man  than 
you  to  make  me  sober,  Haines!" 

The  intervening  men  jumped  back,  but 
the  deep  voice  of  Silent  rang  out  like  a 
pistol  shot:  "  Don't  move  for  your  six-guns 
of  you'll  be  playin'  ag'in'  me!" 

Haines  transferred  his  glare  to  Silent  but 
his  hand  dropped  from  his  gun.  Daniels 
laughed. 

"  I  ain't  no  mile-post  with  a  hand  point- 
in'  to  trouble,"  he  said  gently.  "  All  I  say 
is  that  the  girl  needs  excitement.  Life's 
so  damned  dull  for  her  that  she  ain't  got 
no  interest  in  livin'." 

"  If  you're  fool  enough  to  try,"  said 
Silent,  "  go  ahead.  What  are  you  plannin' 
to  do?" 

"  You'll  learn  by  watchin',"  grinned 
Buck,  taking  the  reins  of  his  horse.  ".I'm 
goin'  to  ask  the  lady  soft  an'  polite  to  step 
up  to  her  cabin  an'  pile  into  some  ham  an' 
eggs.  If  she  won't,  I'll  rough,  her  up  a  little 
an'  she'll  love  me  for  it  afterward !" 

"  The  way  she  loves  a  snake!"  growled 
Kilduff. 

"  By  God,  Silent,"  said  Haines,  his  face 
white  with  emotion,  "  if  Buck  puts  a  hand 
on  her  I'll—" 


"  Act  like  a  man  an'  not  like  a  damn 
fool  boy,"  said  Silent,  dropping  a  heavy 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  lieutenant. 
"  He  won't  hurt  her  none,  Lee.  I'll  answer 
for  that.  Come  on,  Buck.  Spealdn'  per 
sonal,  I  wish  that  calico  was  In  hell." 

Leading  his  horse,  Buck  followed  Silent 
toward  the  girl.  She  did  not  move  when 
they  approached.  Her  eyes  still  held  far 
down  the  valley.  The  steps  of  the  big  out 
law  were  shorter  and  shorter  as  they  drew 
close  to  the  girl.  Finally  he  stopped  and 
turned  to  Buck  with  a  gesture  of  resigna 
tion. 

"  Look  at  her!  This  is  what  she's 
been  doin'  ever  since  yesterday.  Buck, 
it's  up  to  you  to  make  good.  There  she 
is!" 

"  All  right,"  said  Buck,  "  it's  about  time 
for  you  amachoors  to  exit  an'  leave  the 
stage  clear  for  the  big  star.  Now  jest  step 
back  an'  take  notes  on  the  way  I  do  it. 
In  fifteen  minutes  by  the  clock  she'll  be 
eatin'  out  of  my  hand." 

Silent,  expectant  but  baffled,  retired  a 
little.  Buck  removed  his  hat  and  bowed 
as  if  he  were  in  a  drawing-room. 

"  Ma'am,"  he  said,  "  I  got  the  honor  of 
askin'  you  to  side-step  up  to  the  shanty 
with  me  an'  tackle  a  plate  of  ham  an'  eggs. 
Are  you  on?" 

To  this  Chesterfieldian  outpouring  of  the 
heart  she  responded  with  a  slow  glance 
which  started  at  Buck's  feet,  traveled  up 
to  his  face,  and  then  returned  to  the  purple 
distance  down  the  canon.  In  spite  of  him 
self  the  tell-tale  crimson  flooded  Buck's 
face.  Far  away  he  caught  the  laughter  of 
the  outlaws.  He  replaced  his  hat. 

"  Don't  make  no  mistake,"  he  went  on, 
his  gesture  including  the  bandits  in  the 
background  and  Silent  particularly,  "  I 
ain't  the  same  sort  as  these  other  fellows. 
I  c'n  understand  the  way  you  feel  after 
bein'  herded  around  with  a  lot  of  tin  horns 
like  these.  I'm  suggestin'  that  you  take 
a  long  look  at  me  an'  notice  the  difference 
between  an  imitation  an'  a  real  man." 

She  did  look  at  him.  She  even  smiled 
faintly,  and  the  smile  made  Buck's  face 
grow  very  hot.  His  voice  went  hard. 

"  For  the  last  time,  I'm  askin'  if  you'll 
go  up  to  the  cabin." 
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There  was  both  wonder  and  contempt 
in  her  smile. 

In  an  instant  he  was  in  his  saddle.  He 
swung  far  to  one  side  and  caught  her  in 
his  arms.  Vaguely  he  heard  the  yell  of 
excitement  from  the  outlaws.  All  he  was 
vividly  conscious  of  was  the  white  horror 
of  her  face.  She  fought  like  a  wildcat. 
She  did  not  cry  out.  She  struck  him  full 
in  the  face  with  the  strength  of  a  man,  al 
most.  He  prisoned  her  with  a  stronger 
grip,  and  in  so  doing  nearly  toppled  from 
the  saddle,  for  his  horse  reared  up,  snort 
ing. 

A  gun  cracked  twice  and  two  bullets 
hummed  close  to  his  head.  From  the  corner 
of  his  eye  he  was  aware  of  Silent  and  Rhine- 
hart  flinging  themselves  upon  Lee  Haines, 
who  struggled  furiously  to  fire  again.  He 
drove  his  spurs  deep  and  the  cattle-pony 
started  a  bucking  course  for  the  shanty. 

".Dan,"  he  muttered  at  her  ear. 

The  yells  of  the  men  drowned  his  voice. 
She  managed  to  jerk  her  right  arm  free  and 
struck  him  in  the  face.  He  shook  her 
furiously. 

"For  Whistling  Dan!"  he  said  more 
loudly.  "He's  dying!" 

She  went  rigid  in  his  arms. 

'  Don't  speak!"  he  panted.  "  Don't  let 
them  know!" 

The  outlaws  were  running  after  them, 
laughing  and  waving  their  hats. 

"Dan!" 

"  Faint,  you  fool!" 

Her  eyes  widened  with  instant  compre 
hension.  Every  muscle  of  her  body  re 
laxed  ;  her  head  fell  back ;  she  was  a  lifeless 
burden  in  his  arms.  Buck  dismounted 
from  the  saddle  before  the  shanty.  He  was 


white,  shaking,  but  triumphant.  Rhinehart 
and  Purvis  and  Jordan  ran  up  to  him. 
Silent  and  Kilduff  were  still  struggling  with 
Haines  in  the  distance. 

Rhinehart  dropped  his  head  to  listen  at 
her  breast  for  the  heartbeat. 

"  She's  dead!"  cried  Jordan. 

"  You're  a  fool,"  said  Buck  calmly. 
"  She's  jest  fainted,  an'  when  she  comes 
to,  she'll  begin  tellin'  me  what  a  wonder 
ful  man  I  am." 

"  She  ain't  dead,"  said  Rhinehart,  raising 
his  head  from  her  heart,  "  but  Haines  '11  kill 
you  for  this,  Buck" 

"Kate!"  cried  an  agonized  voice  from 
the  shanty,  and  old  white-haired  Joe  Cum 
berland  ran  toward  them. 

"  Jest  a  little  accident  happened  to  your 
daughter,"  explained  Buck.  "  Never  mind. 
I  c'n  carry  her  in  all  right.  You  fellers 
stay  back.  A  crowd  ain't  no  help.  Ain't 
no  cause  to  worry,  Mr.  Cumberland.  She 
ain't  hurt!" 

He  hastened  on  into  the  shanty  and  laid 
her  on  the  bunk  within.  Her  father  hur 
ried  about  to  bathe  her  face  and  throat. 
Buck  pushed  the  other  three  men  out  of 
the  room. 

"  She  ain't  hurt,"  he  said  calmly.  "  She's 
jest  a  little  fussed  up.  Remember  I  said 
in  fifteen  minutes  I'd  have  her  eatin'  out 
of  my  hand.  I've  still  got  ten  minutes  of 
that  time.  When  the  ten  minutes  is  up 
you  all  come  and  take  a  look  through  that 
window.  If  you  don't  see  the  girl  eatin'  at 
that  table,  I'll  chaw  up  my  hat." 

He  crowded  them  through  the  door  and 
shut  it  behind  them.  A  cry  of  joy  came 
from  old  Joe  Cumberland,  and  Buck 
turned  to  see  Kate  sitting  up  on  the  bunk. 


TO  BE  CONCLUDED  NEXT  WEEK.    Don't  forget  this  magazine  is  issued  weekly,  and 
that  you  will  get  the  conclusion  of  this  story  without  waiting  a  month. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

LAUGH,  DAMN  IT! 

SHE  brushed  her  father's  anxious  arms 
aside  and  ran  to  Buck. 
"Shut    up!"    said    Buck.      "  Talk 
soft.    Better  still,  don't  say  nothin'!" 

"  Kate,"  stammered  her  father,  "  what 
has  happened?" 

"  Listen  an'  you'll  learn,"  said  Buck. 
"  But  get  busy  first.  I  got  to  get  out  ef 
here  to-night.  You'll  need  strength  for  the 
work  ahead  of  you.  You  got  to  eat.  Get 
me  some  eggs.  Eggs  and  ham.  Got  'em? 
Good.  You  there!"  (This  to  Joe.)  "  Rake 
down  them  ashes.  On  the  mmp,  Kate. 
Some  wood  here.  I  got  only  ten  minutes! " 

In  three  minutes  the  fire  was  going,  and 
the  eggs  in  the  pan,  while  Joe  set  out  some 
tin  dishes  on  the  rickety  table,  under  orders 
from  Buck,  making  as  much  noise  as  possi 
ble. 

While  they  worked  Buck  talked.  By 
the  time  Kate's  plate  was  ready  his  tale  was 
done.  He  expected  hysterics.  But  she  was 
merely  white  and  steady-eyed. 

"  You're  ready?"  he  concluded. 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  begin  by  doin'  what  I  say  an' 
ask  no  questions.  Silent  an'  his  crew  '11  be 
lookin'  through  the  window  over  there 
pretty  soon.  You  got  to  be  eatin'  an'  ap- 
pearin'  to  enjoy  talkin'  to  me.  Get  that  an' 
don't  forget  it.  Mix  in  plenty  of  smiles. 
Cumberland,  you  get  back  into  the  shadow 
an'  stay  there.  Don't  never  come  out  into 
the  light.  Your  face  tells  more  'n  a  whole 
book,  an'  believe  me,  Jim  Silent  is  a  quick 
reader." 

Joe  retreated  to  a  corner  of  the  room  into 


which  the  light  of  the  lamp  did  not  pene 
trate. 

"  Sit  down  at  that  table!"  ordered  Buck, 
and  he  placed  a  generous  portion  of  fried 
eggs  and  ham  before  her. 

"  I  can't  eat.     Is  Dan—" 

"  I  hear  'em  at  the  window!" 

He  slipped  onto  a  box  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table  and  leaned  toward  her, 
supporting  his  chin  in  his  hand.  Kate  be 
gan  to  eat  hurriedly. 

"No!  No!"  advised  Buck.  "You  eat 
as  if  you  was  scared.  You  want  to  be  slow 
— slow  an'  deliberate.  Watch  out!  They've 
moved  the  board  that  covers  the  window!" 

For  he  saw  a  group  of  astonished  faces 
outside. 

"Smile  at  me!" 

Her  response  made  even  Buck  forget  her 
pallor.  Outside  the  house  there  was  a  faint 
buzz  of  whispers. 

"Keep  it  up!" 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  she  said,  faintly. 

Buck  leaned  back  and  burst  into  uproari 
ous  laughter. 

"  That's  a  good  one!"  he  cried,  slamming 
the  broad  palm  of  his  hand  against  the 
table  so  that  the  tin  dishes  jumped.  "  I 
never  heard  the  beat  of  it!"  And  in  a 
whispered  tone  aside:  "Laugh,  damn  it!" 

Her  laughter  rang  true  enough,  but  it 
quavered  perilously  close  to  a  sob  toward 
the  close. 

"  I  always  granted  Jim  Silent  a  lot  of 
sense,"  he  said,  "  an'  has  he  really  left  you 
alone  all  this  time?  Dan  near  died  of 
homesickness,  didn't  you?" 

She  laughed  again,  more  confidently, 
this  time.  The  board  was  suddenly  replaced 
at  the  window. 
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"  Now  I  got  to  go  out  to  them,"  he  said; 
"  after  what  Silent  has  seen  he'll  trust  me 
with  you.  He'll  let  me  come  back." 

She  dropped  her  soft  hands  over  his 
clenched  fist. 

"  It  will  be  soon?  Minutes  are  greater 
than  hours." 

"  I  ain't  forgot.     To-night's  the  time." 

Before  he  reached  the  door  she  ran  to 
him.  Two  arms  went  around  his  neck,  two 
warm  lips  fluttered  against  his. 

"  God  bless  you!"  she  whispered. 

Buck  ran  for  the  door.  Outside  he  stood 
bareheaded,  breathing  deeply.  His  face 
was  hot  with  shame  and  delight,  and  he  had 
to  walk  up  and  down  for  a  moment  before 
he  could  trust  himself  to  enter  the  ranch 
house.  When  he  finally  did  so  he  received 
a  greeting  which  made  him  think  himself  a 
curiosity  rather  than  a  man.  Even  Jim 
Silent  regarded  him  with  awe. 

"  Buck,"  said  Jordan,  "  you  don't  never 
need  to  work  no  more.  All  you  got  to  do  is 
to  walk  into  a  town,  pick  out  the  swellest 
heiress,  an'  marry  her." 

"  The  trouble  with  girls  in  town,"  said 
Buck,  "  is  that  there  ain't  no  room  for  a 
man  to  operate.  You  jest  nacherally  can't 
ride  a  hoss  into  a  parlor." 

Lee  Haines  drew  Buck  a  little  to  one  side. 

"  What  message  did  you  bring  to  her, 
Buck?"  he  said. 

"What  d'  you  mean?" 

"  Look  here,  friend;  these  other  boys  are 
too  thick-headed  to  understand  Kate  Cum 
berland,  but  I  know  her  kind." 

u  You're  a  little  peeved,  ain't  you,  Lee?" 
grinned  Buck.  "  It  ain't  my  fault  that  she 
don't  like  you." 

Haines  ground  his  teeth. 

"  It  was  a  very  clever  little  act  that  you 
did  with  her,  but  it  couldn't  quite  deceive 
me.  She  was  too  pale  when  she  laughed." 

"  A  jealous  feller  sees  two  things  for 
every  one  that  really  happens,  Lee." 

"  Who  was  the  message  from?" 

"  Did  she  ever  smile  at  you  like  she  done 
at  me?" 

"  Was  it  from  Dan  Barry  that  you 
brought  word?" 

"  Did  she  ever  let  her  eyes  get  big  an' 
soft  when  she  looked  at  you?" 

"  Damn  you!" 


"Did  she  ever  lean  close  to  you,  so's  you 
got  the  scent  of  her  hair,  Lee?" 
"  I'll  kill  you  for  this,  Daniels!" 
"  When  I  left  she  kissed  me  good-by 
Lee." 

In  spite  of  his  bravado,  Buck  was  deeply 
anxious.  He  watched  Haines  narrowly. 
Only  two  men  in  the  mountain  desert  would 
have  had  a  chance  against  this  man  in  a 
fight,  and  Buck  knew  perfectly  well  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  two. 

"  Watch  yourself,  Daniels,"  said  Haines. 
"  I  know  you're  lying  and  I'm  going  to  keep 
an  eye  on  you." 

"Thanks,"  grinned  Buck.  "I  like  to 
have  a  friend  watchin'  out  for  me." 

Haines  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  back 
to  the  card  table,  where  Buck  immediately 
joined  the  circle. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Lee,"  said  Silent; 
"  ain't  it  your  turn  to  stand  guard  on  the 
Cumberlands  to-night?" 

"  Right-o!"  answered  Haines,  cheerfully, 
and  rose  from  the  table. 

"  Hold  on,"  said  Buck,  "  are  you  goin'  to 
spoil  all  the  work  I  done  to-day  with  that 
girl?" 

"  What's  the  matter?"  asked  Silent. 

"  Everything's  the  matter!  Are  you 
goin'  to  put  a  man  she  hates  out  there 
watchin'  her?" 

"Damn  you,  Daniels!"  said  Haines, 
fiercely;  "  you're  rolling  up  a  long  account, 
but  it  only  takes  a  bullet  to  collect  that  sort 
a  bill!" 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  Haines  would  the 
girl's  father  be  here?"  asked  Buck;  "be 
sides,  she  don't  like  blonds." 

"  WThat  type  does  she  like?"  asked  Silent, 
enjoying  the  quarrel  between  his  lieutenant 
and  the  recruit. 

"  Likes  'em  with  dark  hair  an'  eyes,"  said 
Buck,  calmly.  "  Look  at  me,  for  instance!" 

Even  Haines  smiled,  though  his  lips  were 
white  with  anger. 

"  D'you  want  to  stand  guard  over  her 
yourself?"  said  the  chief. 

"  Sure,"  grinned  Buck.  "  Maybe  she'd 
come  out  an'  pass  the  time  o'  night  with 
me." 

"  Go  ahead  and  take  the  job,"  nodded 
Silent.  . "  I  got  an  idea  maybe  she  will." 

•'  Silent."  warned  Haines,  "  hasn't  it  oc- 
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curred  to  you  that  there's  something 
damned  queer  about  the  ease  with  which 
Buck  slid  into  the  favor  of  the  girl?" 

"  Well?" 

"  All  this  talk  about  manhandling  her  is 
bunk.  He  had  some  message  for  her.  I  saw 
him  speak  to  her  when  she  was  struggling 
in  his  arms.  Then  she  conveniently 
fainted." 

Silent  turned  on  Buck. 

"  Is  that  straight?" 

"  It  is,"  said  Daniels,  easily. 

The  outlaws  started  and  their  expectant 
grins  died  out. 

"By  God,  Buck!"  roared  Silent,  "if 
you're  double-crossin'  me — but  I  ain't  goin' 
to  be  hasty  now.  What  happened?  Tell 
it  yourself.  What  did  you  say  to  her?" 

"  While  she  was  fightin'  with  me,"  said 
Buck,  "  she  hollered:  '  Let  me  go!'  I  says: 
'I'll  see  you  in  hell  first!'  Then  she 
fainted." 

The  roar  of  laughter  drowned  Haines's 
further  protest. 

"  You  win,  Buck,"  said  Silent.  "  Take 
the  job." 

As  Buck  started  for  the  door  Haines 
called  to  him: 

"  Hold  on,  Buck;  if  you're  above  board 
you  won't  mind  giving  your  word  to  see 
that  no  one  comes  up  the  valley  and  that 
you'll  be  here  in  the  morning?" 

The  words  set  a  swirling  blackness  before 
Buck's  eyes.  He  turned  slowly. 

"  That  seems  reasonable,"  said  Silent. 
"  Speak  up,  Daniels." 

"  All  right,"  said  Buck,  his  voice  very 
low.  "  I'll  be  here  in  the  morning  and  I'll 
see  that  no  one  comes  up  the  valley." 

There  was  the  slightest  possible  emphasis 
on  the  word  "  up." 

On  a  rock  directly  in  front  of  the  shanty 
Buck  took  up  his  watch.  The  little  house 
behind  him  was  black.  Presently  he  heard 
the  soft  call  of  Kate:  "  Is  it  time?" 

His  eyes  wandered  to  the  ranch-house. 
He  could  catch  the  drone  of  many  voices. 
He  made  no  reply. 

"  Is  it  time?"  she  repeated. 

Still  he  would  not  venture  a  reply,  how 
ever  guarded.  She  called  a  third  time,  and 
when  he  made  no  response  he  heard  her 
voice  break  to  a  moan  of  hopelessness.  And 


yet  he  waited,  waited,  until  the  light  in  the 
ranch-house  went  out  and  there  was  not  a 
sound. 

"  Kate!"  he  said,  gaging  his  voice  care 
fully  so  that  it  would  not  possibly  travel  to 
the  ranch-house,  which  all  the  while  he 
carefully  scanned. 

For  answer  the  front  door  of  the  shanty 
squeaked. 

"  Back! "  he  called.     "  Go  back! " 

The  door  squeaked  again. 

"  They're  asleep  in  the  ranch-house,"  she 
said.  "  Aren't  we  safe?" 

"  S-h!"  he  warned.  "  Talk  low!  They 
aren't  all  asleep.  There's  one  in  the  ranch- 
house  who'll  never  take  his  eyes  off  me  till 
morning." 

"  What  can  we  do?" 

"  Go  out  the  back  way.  You  won't  b"; 
seen  if  you're  careful.  Haines  has  his  eyes 
on  me,  not  you.  Go  for  the  stable.  Saddle 
your  horses.  Then  lead  them  out  and  take 
the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
Don't  mount  them  until  you're  far  below 
the  house.  Go  slow  all  the  way.  Sounds 
travel  far  up  this  canon." 

"  Are  you  coming  with  us?" 

"  No." 

"  But  when  they  find  us  gone?" 

"Think  of  Dan,  not  me!" 

"  God  be  merciful  to  you! " 

In  a  moment  the  back  door  of  the  shanty 
creaked.  They  must  be  opening  it  by 
inches.  When  it  was  wide  they  would  run 
for  the  stable.  He  wished  now  that  he  had 
warned  Kate  to  walk,  for  a  slow-moving 
object  catches  the  eye  more  seldom  than 
one  which  travels  fast.  If  Lee  Haines  was 
watching  at  the  moment  his  attention 
must  be  held  to  Buck  for  one  all  important 
minute.  He  stood  up,  rolled  a  cigarette 
swiftly  and  lighted  it.  The  spurt  and  flare 
of  the  match  would  hold  even  the  most  sus 
picious  eye  for  a  short  time,  and  in  those 
few  seconds  Kate  and  her  father  might  pass 
out  of  view  behind  the  stable. 

He  sat  down  again.  A  muffled  sneeze 
came  from  the  ranch-house  and  Buck  felt 
his  blood  run  cold.  The  forgotten  cigarette 
between  his  fingers  burned  to  a  dull  red  and 
then  went  out.  In  the  stable  a  horse 
stamped.  He  leaned  back,  locked  his 
hands  idly  behind  his  head,  and  commenced 
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to  whistle.  Now  there  was  a  snort,  as  of  a 
horse  when  it  leaves  the  shelter  of  a  barn 
and  takes  the  first  breath  of  open  air. 

All  these  sounds  were  faint,  but  to  Buck, 
straining  his  ears  in  an  agony  of  suspense, 
each  one  came  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 
Next  there  was  a  click  like  that  of  an  iron 
striking  against  rock.  Evidently  they  were 
leading  the  horses  around  on  the  far  side  of 
the  house.  With  a  trembling  hand  he  re 
lighted  his  cigarette  and  waited. 

Then  he  saw  them  pass  below  the  house! 
They  were  dimly  stalking  figures  in  the 
night,  but  to  Buck  it  seemed  as  though  they 
walked  in  the  blaze  of  ten  thousand  search 
lights.  He  held  his  breath  in  expectancy  of 
that  mocking  laugh  from  the  house — that 
sharp  command  to  halt — that  crack  of  the 
revolver. 

Yet  nothing  happened.  Now  he  caught 
the  click  of  the  horses'  iron  shoes  against 
the  rocks  farther  down  the  valley.  Still  no 
sound  from  the  ranch-house.  They  were 
safe!  - 

It  was  then  that  the  great  temptation 
seized  on  Buck. 

It  would  be  simple  enough  for  him  to 
break  away.  He  could  walk  to  the  stable, 
saddle  his  horse,  and  tear  past  the  ranch- 
house  as  fast  as  his  pony  could  gallop. 
By  the  time  the  outlaws  were  ready  for  the 
pursuit,  he  would  be  a  mile  or  more  away, 
and  in  the  hills  such  a  handicap  was 
enough.  One  thing  held  him.  It  was  frail 
and  subtle  like  the  invisible  net  of  the  en 
chanter  —  that  word  he  had  passed  to  Jim 
Silent,  to  see  that  nothing  came  up  the 
valley  and  to  appear  in  the  ranch-house  at 
sunrise. 

In  the  midst  of  this  struggle,  strangely 
enough,  he  began  to  whistle  the  music  he 
had  learned  from  Dan  Barry,  the  song  of 
the  untamed,  those  who  hunt  forever,  and 
are  forever  hunted.  When  his  whistling 
died  away  he  touched  his  hand  to  his  lips 
where  Kate  had  kissed  him,  and  then 
smiled.  The  sun  pushed  up  over  the  east 
ern  hills. 

When  he  entered  the  ranch-house,  the 
big  room  was  a  scene  of  much  arm-stretch 
ing  and  yawning  as  the  outlaws  dressed. 
Lee  Haines  was  already  dressed.  Buck 
smiled  ironically. 


"  I  say,  Lee,"  he  said,  "  you  look  sort  of 
used-up  this  rnornin',  eh?" 

The  longrider  scowled. 

' "  I'd  make  a  guess  you've  not  had  much 
sleep,  Haines,"  went  on  Buck.  "  Your  eyes 
is  sort  of  hollow." 

"  Not  as  hollow  as  your  damned,  lying 
heart!" 

"  Drop  that! "  commanded  Silent.  "  You 
hold  a  grudge  like  a  woman,  Lee!  How 
was  the  watch,  Buck?  Are  you  all  in?" 

"  No  thin'  come  up  the  valley,  an'  here  I 
am  at  sunrise,"  said  Buck.  "  I  reckon  that 
speaks  for  itself." 

"  It  sure  does,"  said  Silent;  "  but  the  gal 
and  her  father  are  kind  of  slow  this  morn- 
in'.  The  old  man  generally  has  a  fire  goin' 
before  dawn  is  fairly  come.  There  ain't  no 
sign  of  smoke  now." 

"  Maybe  he's  sleepin'  late  after  the  ex 
citement  of  yesterday,"  said  Bill  Kilduff. 
"  You  must  have  thrown  some  sensation 
into  the  family,  Buck." 

The  eyes  of  Haines  had  not  moved  from 
the  face  of  Buck. 

"  I  think  I'll  go  over  and  see  what's 
keeping  them  so  late  in  bed,"  he  said,  and 
left  the  house. 

"  He  takes  it  pretty  hard,"  said  Jordan, 
his  scarred  face  twisted  with  satanic  mirth, 
"  but  don't  go  rubbin'  it  into  him,  Buck, 
or  you'll  be  havin'  a  man-sized  fight  on 
your  hands.  I'd  jest  about  as  soon  mix 
with  the  chief  as  cross  Haines.  When  he 
starts,  the  undertaker  does  the  finishin'!" 

"  Thanks  for  remindin'  me,"  said  Buck 
dryly.  Through  the  window  he  saw  Haines 
throw  open  the  window  of  the  shanty. 

The  outcry  which  Buck  expected  did  not 
follow.  For  a  long  moment  the  longrider 
stood  there  without  moving.  Then  he  turned 
and  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house,  his 
head  bent,  his  forehead  gathered  in  a  puz 
zled  frown. 

"What's  the  matter,  Lee?"  called  Silent 
as  his  lieutenant  entered  the  room  again. 
11  You  look  sort  of  sick.  Didn't  she  have 
a  bright  mornin'  smile  for  you?" 

Haines  raised  his  head  slowly.  The 
frown  was  not  yet  gone. 

"  They  aren't  there,"  he  announced. 

His  eyes  shifted  to  Buck.  Every  one 
followed  his  example,  Silent  cursing  softly. 
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"  As  a  joker,  Lee,"  said  Buck  coldly, 
"  you're  some  Little  Eva.  I  s'pose  they  jest 
nacherally  evaporated  durin'  the  night, 
maybe?" 

"  Haines,"  said  Silent  sharply,  "  are  you 
serious?" 

The  latter  nodded. 

"  Then,  by  God,  Buck,  you'll  have  to 
say  a  lot  in  a  few  words.  Lee,  you  sus 
pected  him  all  the  time,  but  I  was  a  fool!" 

Daniels  felt  the  color  leaving  his  face, 
but  help  came  from  the  quarter  from  which 
he  least  expected  it. 

"Jim,  don't  draw!"  cried  Haines. 

The  eyes  of  the  chief  glittered  like  the 
hawk's  who  sees  the  field-mouse  scurrying 
over  the  ground  far  belov.7. 

"  He  ain't  your  meat,  Lee,"  he  said. 
"  It's  me  he's  double-crossed." 

"  Chief,"  said  Haines,  "  last  night,  while 
he  watched  the  shanty,  I  watched  him!" 

"  Well?" 

"  I  saw  him  keep  his  post  in  front  of  the 
cabin  all  night  without  moving.  And  he 
was  wide  awake  all  the  time." 

"  Then,  how  in  hell—" 

"  The  back  door  of  the  cabin!"  said  Kil- 
duff  suddenly. 

"  By  God,  that's  it!  They  sneaked  out 
there  and  then  went  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house." 

"  If  I  had  let  them  go,"  interposed  Buck, 
"  do  you  suppose  I'd  be  here?" 

The  keen  glance  of  Silent  moved  from 
Buck  to  Haines,  and  then  back  again.  He 
turned  his  back  on  them. 

The  quiet  which  had  fallen  on  the  room 
was  now  broken  by  the  usual  clatter  of 
voices,  cursing,  and  laughing.  In  the  midst 
of  it  Haines  stepped  close  to  Buck  and 
spoke  in  a  guarded  voice. 

"  Buck,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  how 
you  did  it,  but  I  have  an  idea — " 

"  Did  what?" 

The  eyes  of  Haines  were  sad. 

"  I  was  a  clean  man  once,"  he  said 
quietly,  "  and  you've  done  a  clean  man's 
work!" 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  that  of  Buck's 
advanced  slowly  to  meet  it. 

"  Was  it  for  Dan  or  Kate  that  you 
did  it?" 

The  glance  of  Buck  roamed  far  away. 


"  I  dunno,"  he  said  softly.  "  I  think  it 
was  to  save  my  own  rotten  soul!" 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  Silent 
beckoned  to  Purvis. 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  Hal,  coming  close. 

"  Speak  low,"  said  Silent.  "  I'm  talking 
to  you,  not  to  the  crowd.  I  think  Buck  is 
crooked  as  hell.  I  want  you  to  ride  down 
to  the  neighborhood  of  his  house.  Scout 
around  it  day  and  night.  You  may  see 
something  worth  while." 

Meanwhile,  in  that  utter  blackness  which 
precedes  the  dawn,  Kate  and  her  father 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  canon. 

"  Kate,"  said  old  Joe  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  if  I  was  a  prayin'  man  I'd  git  down 
on  my  knees  an'  thank  God  for  deliverin' 
you  to-night." 

"  Thank  Buck  Daniels,  who's  left  his  life 
in  pawn  for  us.  I'll  go  straight  for  Buck's 
house.  You  must  ride  to  Sheriff  Morris 
and  tell  him  that  an  honest  man  is  up  there 
in  the  power  of  Silent 's  gang." 

"  But—"  he  began. 

She  waved  her  hand  to  him,  and,  spur 
ring  her  horse  to  a  furious  gallop,  raced  off 
into  the  night.  Her  father  stared  after  her 
for  a  few  moments,  but  then,  as  she  had 
advised,  rode  for  Gus  Morris. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THOSE    WHO    SEE    IN    THE    DARK. 

IT  was  still  early  morning  when  Kate 
swung  from  her  horse  before  the  house 

of  Buck  Daniels.  Instinct  seemed  to 
lead  her  to  the  sick-room,  and  when  she 
reached  it  she  paid  not  the  slightest  atten 
tion  to  the  old  man  and  his  wife,  who  sat 
nodding  beside  the  bed.  They  started  up 
when  they  heard  the  challenging  growl  of 
Black  Bart,  which  relapsed  into  an  eager 
whine  of  welcome  as  he  recognized  Kate. 

She  saw  nothing  but  the  drawn,  white 
face  of  Dan  and  his  blue-penciled  eyelids. 
She  ran  to  him.  Old  Sam,  hardly  awake, 
reached  out  to  stop  her.  His  wife  held 
him  back. 

"  It's  Delilah!"  she  whispered.  "  I  seen 
her  face!" 

Kate    was    murmuring    soft,     formless 
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sounds  which  made  the  old  man  and  his 
wife  look  at  each  other  with  awe.  They 
retreated  to  the  door  as  if  they  had  been 
found  intruding  where  they  had  no  right. 

They  saw  the  fever-bright  eyes  of  Dan 
open.  They  heard  him  murmur  petulantly, 
his  glance  wandering.  Her  hand  passed 
across  his  forehead,  and  then  her  touch  lin 
gered  on  the  bandage  which  surrounded  his 
left  shoulder.  She  cried  out  at  that,  and 
Dan's  glance  stopped  in  its  wandering  and 
fixed  upon  the  face  which  leaned  above 
him.  They  saw  his  eyes  brighten,  widen, 
and  a  frown  gradually  contract  his  fore 
head.  Then  his  hand  went  up  slowly  and 
found  hers. 

He  whispered  something. 

"  What  did  he  say?"  murmured  Sam. 

"  I  dunno,"  she  answered.  "  I  think  it 
was  '  Delilah  '!  See  her  shrink!" 

"  Shut  up!"  cautioned  Sam.  "  Ma,  he's 
comin'  to  his  senses!" 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it  now,  for  a 
meaning  had  come  into  his  eyes. 

u  Shall  I  take  her  away?"  queried  Sam 
in  a  hasty  whisper.  "  He  may  do  the  girl 
harm.  Look  at  the  yaller  in  his  eyes!" 

"  Xo,"  said  his  wife  softly,  "  it's  time  for 
us  to  leave  'em  alone." 

"But  look  at  him  now!"  he  muttered. 
"  He's  makin'  a  sound  back  in  his  throat 
like  the  growl  of  a  wolf!  I'm  af eared  for 
the  girl,  ma! " 

"  Sam,  you're  an  old  fool!" 

He  followed  her  reluctantly  from  the 
room. 

"  Xow,"  said  his  wife,  "  we  c'n  leave  the 
door  a  little  open- — jest  a  crack — an'  you 
c'n  look  through  and  tell  when  she's  in  any 
reel  danger." 

Sam  obeyed. 

'•  Dan  ain't  savin'  a  word,"  he  said. 
"  He's  jest  glarin'  at  her." 

••  An'  what's  she  doin'?"  asked  Mrs. 
Daniels. 

"  She's  got  her  arms  around  his  shoul 
ders.  I  never  knew  they  could  be  such  a 
pile  of  music  in  a  gal's  voice,  ma!" 

"  Sam,  you  was  always  a  fool!" 

<:  He's  pushin'  her  away  to  the  length 
of  his  arm." 

••  An'  she?  An'  she?"  whispered  Mrs. 
Daniels. 


"  She's  talkin'  quick.  The  big  wolf  is 
standin'  close  to  them  an'  turnin'  his  head 
from  one  face  to  the  other  like  he  was 
wonderin'  which  was  right  in  the  argy- 
ment.J' 

"  The  ways  of  lovers  is  as  queer  as  the 
ways  of  the  Lord,  Sam!" 

"  Dan  has  caught  an  arm  up  before  his 
face,  an'  he's  say  in'  one  word  over  an' 
over.  She's  dropped  on  her  knees  beside 
the  bed.  She's  talkin'.  Why  does  she 
talk  so  low,  ma?" 

"  She  don't  dare  speak  loud  for  fear 
her  silly  heart  would  bust.  Oh,  I  know, 
I  know!  What  fools  all  men  be!  What 
fools!  She's  askin'  him  to  forgive  her. 

"  An'  he's  .tryin'  all  his  might  not  to," 
whispered  Mrs.  Daniels  in  an  awe-stricken 
voice. 

"  Black  Bart  has  put  his  head  on  the 
lap  of  the  gal.  You  c'n  hear  him  whine! 
Dan  looks  at  the  wolf  and  then  at  the  gal. 
He  seems  sort  of  dumfounded.  She's  got 
her  one  hand  on  the  head  of  Bart.  She's 
got  the  other  hand  to  her  face,  and  she's 
weepin'  into  that  hand.  Martha,  she's  give 
up  tryin'  to  persuade  him." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

"  He's  reachin'  out  his  hand  for  Black 
Bart.  His  fingers  is  on  those  of  the  girl. 
They's  both  starin'." 

"  Aye,  aye! "  she  said.  "  An'  what  now?" 

But  Sam  closed  the  door  and  set  his  back 
to  it,  facing  his  wife. 

''I 'reckon  the  rest  of  it's  jest  like  the 
endin'  of  a  book,  ma,"  he  said. 

"  Men  is  all  fools!"  whispered  Mrs.  Dan 
iels,  but  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Sam  went  out  to  put  up  Kate's  horse  in 
the  stable.  Mrs.  Daniels  sat  in  her  dining- 
room,  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  while 
she  watched  the  gray  dawn  come  up  in  the 
east.  When  Sam  entered  and  spoke  to  her, 
she  returned  no  answer.  He  shook  his 
head  as  if  her  mood  completely  baffled 
him,  and  then,  worn  out  by  the  long  watch 
ing,  he  went  to  bed. 

For  a  long  time  Mrs.  Daniels  sat  without 
moving,  with  the  same  strange  smile  trans 
figuring  her.  Then  she  heard  a  soft  step 
pause  at  the  entrance  to  the  room,  and, 
turning,  saw  Kate.  There  was  something 
in  their  faces  which  made  them  strangely 
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alike.  A  marvelous  grace  and  dignity  came 
to  Mrs.  Daniels  as  she  rose. 

"  My  dear!"  she  said. 

"I'm  so  happy!"  whispered  Kate. 

"Yes,  dear!    And  Dan?" 

"  He's  sleeping  like  a  child!  Will  you 
look  at  him?  I  think  the  fever's  gone." 

They  went  hand-in-hand,  like  two  girls, 
and  they  leaned  above  the  bed  where 
Whistling  Dan  lay  smiling  as  he  slept.  On 
the  floor  Black  Bart  growled  faintly,  opened 
one  eye  at  them,  and  then  relapsed  into 
slumber.  There  was  no  longer  anything  to 
guard  against  in  that  house. 

It  was  several  days  later  that  Hal  Pur 
vis,  returning  from  his  scouting  expedition, 
met  no  less  a  person  than  Sheriff  Gus  Mor 
ris  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon  leading  to  the 
old  Salton  place. 

"  Lucky  I  met  you,  Hal,"  said  the  genial 
sheriff.  "I've  saved  you  from  a  wild-goose 
chase." 

"  How's  that?" 

"  Silent  has  jest  moved." 

"  Where?" 

"  He's  taken  the  trail  up  the  canon  an' 
cut  across  over  the  hills  to  that  old  shanty 
on  Bald  Eagle  Creek.  It  stands—" 

"  I  know  where  it  is,"  said  Purvis. 
"  Why'd  he  move?" 

"  Things  was  gettin'  too  hot.  I  rode 
over  to  tell  him  that  the  boys  was  talkin' 
of  hunting  up  the  caiion  to  see  if  they 
could  get  any  clue  of  him.  They  knowed 
from  Joe  Cumberland  that  the  gang  was 
once  here." 

'•  Cumberland  went  to  you  when  he  got 
out  of  the  valley?"  queried  Purvis  with  a 
grin. 

"  And  then  where  did  Cumberland  go?" 

"  I  s'pose  he  went  home  an'  joined  his 
gal." 

"  He  didn't,"  said  Purvis  dryly. 

"  Then  where  is  he?  An'  who  the  hell 
cares  where  he  is?" 

"  They're  both  at  Buck  Daniels's  house." 

"  Look  here,  Purvis,  ain't  Buck  one  of 
your  own  men?  Why,  I  seen  him  up  at 
the  camp  jest  a  while  ago!" 

"  Maybe  you  did,  but  the  next  time 
you'll  call  around  he's  apt  to  be  missin'." 

"  DYou  think—" 


"He's  double-crossed  us.  I  not  only 
seen  the  girl  an'  her  father  at  Buck's  house, 
but  I  also  seen  a  big  dog  hangin'  around 
the  house.  Gus,  it  was  Black  Bart,  an' 
where  that  wolf  is,  you  c'n  lay  to  it  that 
Whistlin'  Dan  ain't  far  away!" 

The  sheriff  stared  at  him  in  dumb  amaze 
ment,  his  mouth  open. 

"  They's  a  price  of  ten  thousand  on  the 
head  of  Whistlin'  Dan,"  suggested  Purvis. 

The  sheriff  still  seemed  too  astonished 
to  understand. 

"  I  s'pose,"  insinuated  Purvis,  "  that  you 
wouldn't  care  special  for  an  easy  lump  of 
ten  thousand,  what?" 

"In  Buck  Daniels's  house!"  burst  out 
the  sheriff. 

"  Yep,"  nodded  Purvis,  "  that's  where 
the  money  is  if  you  c'n  get  enough  men 
together  to  gather  in  Whistlin'  Dan  Barry." 

"  D'you  really  think  I'd  get  some  boys 
together  to  round  up  Whistlin'  Dan?  Why, 
Hal,  you  know  there  ain't  no  real  reason 
for  that  price  on  his  head!" 

"  D'you  always  wait  for  '  real  reasons  ' 
before  you  set  your  fat  hands  on  a  wad?" 

The  sheriff  moistened  his  lips. 

"Ten  thousand  dollars!" 

"  Ten  thousand  dollars!"  echoed  Purvis. 

"  By  God,  I'll  do  it!  If  I  got  him,  the 
boys  would  forget  all  about  Silent.  They're 
afraid  of  Jim,  but  jest  the  thought  of  Barry 
paralyzes  them!  I'll  start  roundin'  up  the 
boys  I  need  to-day.  To-morrer  mornin' 
bright  an'  early  we'll  hit  the  trail." 

"  Why  not  go  after  him  to-night?" 

"  Because  he'd  have  an  edge  on  us.  I 
got  a  hunch  that  devil  c'n  see  in  the  dark." 

He  grinned  apologetically  for  this  strange 
idea,  but  Purvis  nodded  with  perfect  sym 
pathy,  and  then  turned  his  horse  up  the 
canon.  The  sheriff  rode  home  whistling. 
On  ten  thousand  dollars  more  he  would  be 
able  to  retire  from  this  strenuous  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE    SONG    OF    THE    UNTAMED. 

BUCK  and  his  father  were  learning  of 
a    thousand    crimes    charged    against 
Dan.    Wherever  a  man  riding  a  black 
horse  committed  an  outrage,  it  was  laid  to 
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the  account  of  this  new  and  most  terrible 
of  longriders.  Two  cow-punchers  were 
found  dead  in  the  plains.  Their  half-emp 
tied  revolvers  lay  close  to  their  hands,  and 
their  horses  were 'not  far  off. 

In  ordinary  times  it  would  have  been 
accepted  that  they  had  killed  each  other, 
for  they  were  known  enemies;  but  now 
men  had  room  for  one  thought  only.  And 
why  should  not  a  man  with  the  courage  to 
take  an  outlaw  from  the  center  of  Elkhead 
be  charged  with  every  crime  on  the  range? 
Jim  Silent  had  been  a  grim  plague,  but  at 
least  he  was  human.  This  devil  defied 
death. 

These  were  both  sad  and  happy  days  for 
Kate.  The  chief  cause  for  her  sadness, 
strangely  enough,  was  the  rapidly  returning 
strength  of  Dan.  While  he  was  helpless  he 
belonged  to  her.  When  he  was  strong  he 
belonged  to  his  vengeance  on  Jim  Silent; 
and  when  she  heard  Dan  whistling  softly 
his  own  wild,  weird  music,  she  knew  its 
meaning  as  she  would  have  known  the 
wail  of  a  hungry  wolf  in  a  winter  night. 

It  was  the  song  of  the  untamed. 

She  never  spoke  of  her  knowledge.  She 
took  the  happiness  of  the  moment  to  her 
heart  and  closed  her  eyes  against  to 
morrow. 

Then  came  an  evening  when  she  watched 
Dan  play  with  Black  Bart — a  game  of  tag 
in  which  they  darted  about  the  room  with 
a  violence  which  threatened  to  wreck  the 
furniture,  but  running  with  such  soft  foot 
falls  that  there  was  no  sound  except  the 
rattle  of  Bart's  claws  against  the  floor  and 
the  rush  of  their  breath.  They  came  to  an 
abrupt  stop,  and  Dan  dropped  into  a  chair 
while  Black  Bart  sank  upon  his  haunches 
and  snapped  at  the  hand  which  Dan  flicked 
across  his  face  with  lightning  movements. 
The  master  fell  motionless  and  silent.  His 
eyes  forgot  the  wolf.  Rising,  they  rested 
on  Kate's  face.  They  rose  again  and 
looked  past  her. 

She  understood,  and  waited. 

"  Kate,"  he  said  at  last,  l>  IVe  got  to 
start  on  the  trail." 

Her  smile  went  out.  She  looked  where 
she  knew  his  eyes  were  staring,  through 
the  window  and  far  out  across  the  hills 
where  the  shadows  deepened  and  dropped 


slanting  and  black  across  the  hollows.  Far 
away  a  coyote  wailed.  The  wind  which 
swept  the  hills  seemed  to  her  like  a  refrain 
of  Dan's  whistling — the  song  and  the  sum 
mons  of  the  untamed. 

"  That  trail  will  never  bring  you  home," 
she  said. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  You  ain't  cryin',  honey?" 

"  I'm  not  crying,  Dan." 

"  I  got  to  go." 

"  Yes." 

"  Kate,  you  got  a  dying  whisper  in  your 
voice." 

He  took  her  face  between  his  hands,  and 
stared  into  her  misted  eyes,  but  then  his 
glance  wandered  past  her,  through  the  win 
dow,  out  to  the  shadowy  hills. 

"  You  won't  leave  me  now?"  she  pleaded. 

"I  must!" 

"  Give  me  one  hour  more!" 

"  Look!"  he  said,  and  pointed. 

She  saw  Black  Bart  reared  up  with  his 
forepaws  resting  on  the  window-sill  while 
he  looked  into  the  thickening  night  with 
the  eyes  of  the  hunter  which  sees  in  the 
dark. 

"  The  wolf  knows,  Kate,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  can't  explain." 

He  kissed  her  forehead,  but  she  strained 
close  to  him  and  raised  her  lips. 

She  cried:    "  My  whole  soul  is  on  them." 

"  Xot  that!"  he  said  huskily.  "  There's 
still  blood  on  my  lips,  an'  I'm  going  out  to 
get  them  clean." 

He  was  gone  through  the  door,  with  the 
wolf  racing  before  him. 

She  stumbled  after  him,  her  arms  out 
spread,  blind  with  tears;  and  then,  seeing 
that  he  was  gone  indeed,  she  dropped  into 
the  chair,  buried  her  face  against  the  place 
where  his  head  had  rested,  and  wept.  Far 
away  the  coyote  wailed  again,  and  this 
time  nearer. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE    COWARD. 

BEFORE  the  coyote  cried  again,  three 
shadows  glided  into  the  night.     The 
lighted  window  in  the  house  was  like 
a  staring  eye  that  searched  after  them,  but 
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Satan,  with  the  wolf  running  before,  van 
ished  quickly  among  the  shadows  of  the 
hills.  They  were  glad.  They  were  loosed 
in  the  void  of  the  mountain  desert,  with  no 
destiny  save  the  will  of  the  master.  They 
seemed  like  one  being  rather  than  three. 
The  wolf  was  the  eyes,  the  horse  the  strong 
body  to  flee  or  pursue,  and  the  man  was 
the  brain  which  directed  and  the  power 
which  struck. 

He  had  formulated  no  plan  of  action 
to  free  Buck  and  kill  Silent.  All  he  knew 
was  that  he  must  reach  the  longriders  at 
once,  and  he  would  learn  their  whereabouts 
from  Morris. 

He  rode  more  slowly  as  he  approached 
the  hotel  of  the  sheriff.  Lights  burned  at 
the  dining-room  windows.  Probably  the 
host  still  sat  at  the  table  with  his  guests, 
but  it  was  strange  that  they  should  linger 
over  their  meals  so  late.  He  had  hoped 
that  he  would  be  able  to  come  upon  Morris 
by  surprise.  Now  he  must  take  him  in  the 
midst  of  many  men.  With  Black  Bart 
slinking  at  his  heels,  he  walked  softly  across 
the  porch  and  tiptoed  through  the  front 
room. 

The  door  to  the  dining-room  was  wide. 
Around  the  table  sat  a  dozen  men,  with  the 
sheriff  at  their  head.  The  latter,  somewhat 
red  of  face  as  if  from  the  effort  of  a  long 
speech,  was  talking  low  and  earnestly, 
sometimes  brandishing  his  clenched  fist 
with  such  violence  that  it  made  his  flabby 
cheeks  quiver. 

"  We'll  get  to  the  house  right  after 
dawn,"  he  was  saying,  "  because  that's  the 
time  when  most  men  are  so  thick-headed 
with  sleep  that — 

"  Not  Whistling  Dan  Barry,"  said  one 
of  the  men,  shaking  his  head.  "  He  won't 
be  thick-headed.  Remember,  I  seen  him 
work  in  Elkhead,  when  he  slipped  through 
the  hands  of  a  roomful  of  us." 

A  growl  of  agreement  went  around  the 
table,  and  Black  Bart,  in  sympathy,  echoed 
the  noise  softly. 

"  What's  that?"  called  the  sheriff,  rais 
ing  his  head  sharply. 

Dan  with  a  quick  gesture  made  Black 
Bart  slink  a  pace  back. 

"  Nothin',"  replied  one  of  the  men. 
"  This  business  is  gettin'  on  your  nerves, 


sheriff.  I  don't  blame  you.  It's  gettin'  on 
mine." 

"I'm  trustin'  to  you  boys  to  stand  back 
of  me  all  through,"  said  the  sheriff  with 
a  sort  of  whine,  "  but  I'm  thinkin'  that  we 
won't  have  no  trouble.  When  we  see  him 
we  won't  stop  for  no  questions  to  be  asked, 
but  turn  loose  with  our  six-guns  an'  shoot 
him  down  like  a  dog.  He's  not  human, 
an'  he  don't  deserve —  Oh,  God!" 

He  started  up  from  his  chair,  white- 
faced,  his  hands  high  above  his  head,  star 
ing  at  the  apparition  of  Whistling  Dan, 
who  stood  with  two  revolvers  covering  the 
posse.  Every  man  was  on  his  feet  instant 
ly,  with  arms  straining  stiffly  up.  The 
muzzles  of  revelvers  are  like  the  eyes  of 
some  portraits.  No  matter  from  what  angle 
you  look  at  them,  they  seem  directed 
straight  at  "f-ou.  And  every  cow-puncher  in 
the  room  was  sure  that  he  was  the  main 
object  of  Dan's  aim. 

"  Morris! "  said  Dan. 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  shoot!"  screamed 
the  sheriff.  "  I—" 

"  Git  down  on  your  knees!  Watch  him, 
Bart!" 

As  the  sheriff  sank  obediently  to  his 
knees,  the  wolf  slipped  up  to  him  with  a 
stealthy  stride  and  stood  half-crouched,  his 
teeth  bared,  silent.  No  growl  could  have 
made  Bart  more  terribly  threatening.  Dan 
turned  completely  away  from  Morris  so 
that  he  could  keep  a  more  careful  watch 
on  the  others. 

"Call  off  your  wolf!"  moaned  Morris, 
a  sob  of  terror  in  his  voice. 

"  I  ought  to  let  him  set  his  teeth  in 
you,"  said  Dan,  "  but  I'm  goin'  to  let  you 
off  if  you'll  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know." 

"Yes!    Anything!" 

"  Where's  Jim  Silent?" 

All  eyes  flashed  toward  Morris.  The 
latter,  as  the  significance  of  the  question 
came  home  to  him,  went  even  a  sicklier 
white,  like  the  belly  of  a  dead  fish.  His 
eyes  moved  swiftly  about  the  circle  of  his 
posse.  Their  answering  glares  were  sternly 
forbidding. 

"  Out  with  it!"  commanded  Dan. 

The  sheriff  strove  mightily  to  speak,  but 
only  a  ghastly  whisper  came:  "  You  got 
the  wrong  tip,  Dan.  I  don't  know  nothin' 
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about  Silent.    I'd  have  him  in  jail  if  I  did! " 

"  Bart!"  said  Dan. 

The  wolf  slunk  closer  to  the  kneeling 
man.  His  hot  breath  fanned  the  face  of 
the  sheriff,  and  his  lips  grinned  still  farther 
back  from  the  keen,  white  teeth. 

"Help!"  yelled  Morris,  terror  finally 
breaking  his  resolve  to  bluff.  "He's  at  the 
shanty  up  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek." 

A  rumble,  half-cursing  and  half  an  artic 
ulate  snarl  of  brute  rage,  rose  from  the  cow- 
punchers. 

"  Bart!"  called  Dan,  as  he  leaped  back 
from  the  door,  raced  out  to  Satan,  and 
drove  into  the  night  at  a  dead  gallop. 

Half  the  posse  rushed  after  him.  A 
dozen  shots  were  pumped  after  the  dis 
appearing  shadowy  figure.  Two  or  three 
jumped  into  their  saddles.  The  others 
called  them  back. 

"  Don't  be  an  ass,  Monte,"  said  one. 
"  You  got  a  good  hoss,  but  you  ain't  fool 
enough  to  think  he  c'n  catch  Satan?" 

They  trooped  back  to  the  dining-room, 
and  gathered  in  a  silent  circle  around  the 
sheriff,  whose  little,  fear-bright  eyes  went 
from  face  to  face. 

"  An'  this  is  the  swine,"  said  one,  "  that 
was  guardin'  our  livej»! " 

"  Fellers,"  pleaded  the  sheriff  desperate 
ly,  "  I  swear  to  you  that  I  jest  heard  of 
where  Silent  was  to-day.  I  was  keepin'  it 
dark,  until  after  we  got  Whistling  Dan. 
Then  I  was  goin'  to  lead  you — 

The  flat  of  a  heavy  hand  struck  with  a 
resounding  whack  across  his  lips.  He  reeled 
back  against  the  wall,  sputtering  the  blood 
from  his  split  mouth. 

"  Pat,"  said  Monte,  "  your  hoss  is  done 
for.  Will  you  stay  here  "an'  see  that  he 
don't  get  away?  We'll  do  somethin'  with 
him  when  we  get  back." 

Pat  caught  the  sheriff  by  his  shirt-collar 
and  jerked  him  to  a  chair.  The  body  of 
the  fat  man  was  trembling  like  shaken  jelly. 
The  posse  turned  away. 

They  could  not  overtake  Whistling  Dan 
on  his  black  stallion,  but  they  might  ar 
rive  before  Silent  and  his  gang  got  under 
way.  Their  numbers  were  oversmall  to 
attack  the  formidable  longriders,  but  they 
wanted  blood.  Before  Whistling  Dan 
reached  the  valley  of  Bald  Eagle  Creek 


they  were  in  the  saddle  and  riding  hotly 
in  pursuit. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

CLOSE  IN: 

IX  that  time-ruined  shack  toward  which 
the  posse  and  Dan  Barry  rode,  the  out 
laws  sat  about  on  the  floor  eating  their 
supper  when  Hall  Purvis  entered.     lie  had 
missed  the  trail  from  the  Salton  place  to 
the  Bald   Eagle  half  a   dozen   times  that 
day,  and  that  had  not  improved  his  bitter 
mood. 

"  You  been  gone  long  enough,"  growled 
Silent.  "  Sit  down  an'  chow  an'  tell  us 
what  you  know." 

"I  don't  eat  with  no  damned  traitors," 
said  Purvis  savagely.  "  Stan'  up  an'  tell  us 
that  you're  a  double-crossin'  houn',  Buck 
Daniels! " 

"  You  better  turn  in  an'  sleep,"  said 
Buck  calmly.  "  I've  knowed  men  before 
that  loses  their  reason  for  want  of  sleep!" 

"  Jim,"  said  Purvis,  turning  sharply  on 
the  chief,  "  Barry  is  at  Buck's  house!" 

"You  lie!"  said  Buck. 

"  Do  I  lie?"  said  Purvis,  grinding  his 
teeth.  "  I  seen  Black  Bart  hangin'  around 
your  house." 

Jim  Silent  reached  out  a  heavy  paw  and 
dropped  it  on  the  shoulder  of  Buck.  Their 
eyes  met  through  a  long  moment,  and  then 
the  glance  of  Buck  wavered  and  fell. 

"Buck,"  said  Silent,  "I  like  you.  I 
don't  want  to  believe  what  Purvis  says. 
Give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  Whistlin' 
Dan—" 

"  He's  right,  Jim,'  said  Buck. 

"An'  he  dies  like  a  yaller  cur!"  broke 
in  Purvis,  snarling. 

"  No,"  said  Silent,  "  when  one  of  the 
boys  goes  back  on  the  gang,  they  pay  me, 
not  the  rest  of  you!  Daniels,  take  your  gun 
and  git  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  room 
an'  stand  v;i'.h  your  face  to  the  wall.  I'll 
stay  at  this  end.  ",™p  your  arms  folded. 
Haines,  you  stand  over  there  an'  count  up 
to  three.  Then  holler:  'Fire!'  an'  we'll 
turn  an'  start  shootin'.  The  rest  of  you 
c'n  be  judge  if  that's  fair." 

"Too   damned   fair,"   said   Kilduff.   "I 
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say  string  him  up  an'  drill  the  skunk  full 
of  holes." 

Without  a  word  Buck  turned  on  his  heel. 

"  One  moment,"  said  Haines. 

"  He  ain't  your  meat,  Lee,"  said  Silent. 
"  Jest  keep  your  hand  out  of  this." 

"  I  only  wish  to  ask  him  a  question," 
said  Haines.  He  turned  to  Buck:  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  after  Barry's  wolf 
cut  up  your  arm,  you've  been  giving 
Whistlin'  Dan  a  shelter  from  the  law — and 
from  us?" 

"  I  give  him  a  place  to  stay  because  he 
was  damned  near  death,"  said  Buck.  "  An' 
there's  one  thing  you'll  answer  for  in  hell, 
Haines,  an'  that's  ridin'  off  an'  leavin'  the 
man  that  got  you  out  of  Elkhead.  He  was 
bleedin'  to  death." 

"  Shot?"  said  Haines,  changing  color. 

Silent  broke  in:    "  Buck,  go  take  your 
place  and  say  your  prayers." 
v  "  Stay    where    you    are!"    commanded 
Haines.    "  And  the  girl?" 

"  He  was  lyin'  sick  in  bed,  ravin'  about 
'  Delilah  '  an'  '  Kate.'  So  I  come  an'  got 
the  girl." 

Haines  dropped  his  head. 

"  An'  when  he  was  lyin'  there,"  said 
Silent  fiercely,  "  you  could  have  made  an 
end  of  him  without  half  liftin'  your  hand, 
an'  you  didn't." 

"  Silent,"  said  Haines,  "  if  you  want  to 
talk,  speak  to  me." 

"  What  in  hell  do  you  mean,  Lee?" 

"  You  can't  get  at  Buck  except  through 
me." 

"  Because  that  devil  Barry  got  a  bullet 
for  your  sake,  are  you  goin'  to— 

"  I've  lived  a  rotten  life,"  said  Haines. 

"An'  I  suppose  you  think  this  is  a 
pretty  good  way  of  dyin'?"  sneered  Silent. 

"  I  have  more  cause  to  fight  for  Barry 
than  Buck  has,"  said  Haines. 

"  Lee,  we've  been  pals  too  long!" 

"  Silent,  I've  hated  you  like  a  snake  ever 
since  I  met  you.  But  outlaws  can't  choose 
their  company." 

His  tawny  head  rose  erect.  He  stared 
haughtily  around  the  circle  of  lowering 
faces. 

"  By  God,"  said  Silent,  white  with  pas 
sion,  "  I'm  beginnin'  to  think  you  do  hate 
me!  Git  down  there  an'  take  your  place. 


You're  first  an'  Daniels  comes  next.  Kil- 
duff,  you  c'n  count!" 

He  stalked  to  the  end  of  the  room. 
Haines  lingered  one  moment. 

"  Buck,"  he  said,  "  there's  one  chance  in 
ten  thousand  that  I'll  make  this  draw  the 
quickest  of  the  two.  If  I  don't  you  may 
live  through  it.  Tell  Kate — " 

"  Haines,  git  to  your  mark,  or  I'll  start 
shootin'!" 

Haines  turned  and  took  his  place.  The 
others  drew  back  along  the  walls  of  the 
room.  Kilduff  took  the  lamp  from  the 
table  and  held  it  high  above  his  head.  Even 
then  the  light  was  dim  and  uncertain  and 
the  drafts  set  the  flame  wavering  so  that 
the  place  was  shaken  with  shadows.  The 
moon  sent  a  feeble  shaft  of  light  through 
the  window. 

"One! "said  Kilduff. 

The  shoulders  of  Haines  and  Silent 
hunched  slightly. 

"Two!"  said  Kilduff. 

"  God!"  whispered  some  one. 

"Three.     Fire!" 

They  whirled,  their  guns  exploding  at 
almost  the  same  instant,  and  Silent  lunged 
for  the  floor,  firing  twice  as  he  fell.  Haines's 
second  shot  split  the  wall  behind  Silent. 
If  the  outlaw  chief  had  remained  standing 
the  bullet  would  have  passed  through  his 
head.  But  as  Silent  fired  the  third  time  the 
revolver  dropped  clattering  from  the  hand 
of  Haines.  Buck  caught  him  as  he  toppled 
inertly  forward,  coughing  blood. 

Silent  was  on  his  feet  instantly. 

"Stand  back!"  he  roared  to  his  men 
who  crowded  about  the  fallen  longrider. 
"  Stand  back  in  your  places.  I  ain't  fin 
ished.  I'm  jest  started.  Buck,  take  your 
place!" 

"  Boys!"  pleaded  Buck,  "  he's  not  dead 
but  he'll  bleed  to  death  unless — 

"  Damn  him,  let  him  bleed.  Stand  up, 
Buck,  or  by  God,  I'll  shoot  you  while  you 
kneel  there! " 

"Shoot  and  be  damned!" 

He  tore  off  his  shirt  and  ripped  away  a 
long  strip  for  a  bandage. 

The  revolver  poised  in  Silent 's  hand. 

"  Buck,  I'm  warnin'  you  for  the  last 
time!" 

"  Fellers,  it's  murder  an'  damnation  for 
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all,  if  you  let  Haines  die  this  way!"  cried 
Buck. 

The  shining  barrel  of  the  revolver 
dropped  to  a  level. 

"  I've  given  you  a  man's  chance,"  said 
Silent,  "  an'  now  you'll  have  the  chance 
of—" 

The  door  at  the  side  of  the  room  jerked 
open  and  a  revolver  cracked.  The  lamp 
shivered  to  a  thousand  pieces  in  the  hands 
of  Bill  Kilduff.  All  the  room  was  reduced 
to  a  place  of  formless  shadow,  dimly 
lighted  by  the  shaft  of  moonlight.  The 
voice  of  Jim  Silent,  strangely  changed  and 
sharpened  from  his  usual  bass  roar,  shrilled 
over  the  sudden  tumult:  "  Each  man  for 
himself!  It's  Whistlin'  Dan!" 

Terry  Jordan  and  Bill  Kilduff  rushed  at 
the  dim  figure,  crouched  to  the  floor. 
Their  guns  spat  fire,  but  they  merely  lighted 
the  way  to  their  own  destruction.  Twice 
Dan's  revolver  spoke,  and  they  dropped, 
yelling.  Pandemonium  fell  on  the  room. 

The  longrider  raced  here  and  there,  the 
revolvers  coughing  fire.  For  an  instant 
Hal  Purvis  stood  framed  against  the  pallid 
moonshine  at  the  window.  He  stiffened 
and  pointed  an  arm  toward  the  door. 

"  The  werwolf,"  he  screamed. 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  call  Black  Bart 
raced  across  the  room.  Twice  the  revolver 
sounded  from  the  hand  of  Purvis.  Then 
a  shadow  leaped  from  the  floor.  There  was 
a  flash  of  white  teeth,  and  Purvis  lurched 
to  one  side  and  dropped,  screaming  terribly. 
The  door  banged.  Suddenly  there  was 
silence.  The  clatter  of  a  galloping  horse 
outside  drew  swiftly  away. 

"Dan!" 

"Here!" 

"Thank  God!" 

"  Buck,  one  got  away!  If  it  was  Silent 
— here!  Bring  some  matches!" 

Some  one  was  dragging  himself  toward 
the  door  in  a  hopeless  effort  to  escape. 

"  You,  there!"  called  Buck,  "  stay  where 
you  are!" 

The  man  who  struggled  toward  the  door 
flattened  himself  against  the  floor,  moaning 
pitifully. 

"Quick!"  said  Dan.  "Light  a  match. 
Morris's  posse  is  at  my  heels!  No  time. 
If  Silent  escaped — 


A  match  flared  in  the  hands  of  Buck. 

"Who's  that?     Haines!" 

"  Let  him  alone,  Dan.  I'll  tell  you  why 
later.  There's  Jordan  and  Kilduff.  That 
one  by  the  door  is  Rhinehart." 

They  ran  from  one  to  the  other,  greeted 
by  groans  and  deep  curses. 

"  Who 's  that  beneath  the  window?" 

"  Too  small  for  Silent.  It's  Purvis,  and 
he's  dead!" 

"  Bart  got  him!" 

"No!  It  was  fear  that  killed  him.  Look 
at  his  face!" 

"  Bart,  go  out  to  Satan!" 

The  wolf  trotted  from  the  room. 

"  My  God,  Buck,  I've  done  all  this  for 
nothin'!  It  was  Silent  that  got  away!" 

"  What's   that?" 

Over  the  groans  of  the  wounded  came  the 
sound  of  running  horses,  not  one,  but  many, 
then  a  call:  "  Close  in!  Close  in!" 

"  The  posse!"  said  Dan. 

As  he  jerked  open  the  door  a  bullet 
smashed  the  wood  above  his  head.  Three 
horsemen  were  closing  around  Satan  and 
Black  Bart.  He  leaped  back  into  the  room. 

"  They've  got  Satan,  Buck.  We've  got 
to  try  it  on  foot.  Go  through  the  window." 

"  They've  got  nothing  on  me.  I'll  stick 
with  Haines." 

Dan  jumped  through  the  window,  and 
raced  to  the  shelter  of  a  big  rock.  He  had 
hardly  dropped  behind  it  when  four  horse 
men  galloped  around  the  corner  of  the 
house. 

"  Johnson  and  Sullivan,"  ordered  the 
voice  of  Monte,  sharply,  "  watch  the  win 
dow.  They're  lying  low  inside  but  we've 
got  Barry's  horse  and  wolf.  Now  we'll  get 
him." 

"  Come  out  or  we'll  burn  the  house 
down!"  thundered  a  voice  from  the  other 
side. 

"  We  surrender!"  called  Buck  within. 

A  cheer  came  from  the  posse.  Sullivan 
and  Johnson  ran  for  the  window  they  had 
been  told  to  guard.  The  door  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  slammed  open. 

"  It's  a  slaughter  house! "  cried  one  of  the 
posse. 

Dan  left  the  sheltering  rock  and  raced 
around  the  house  keeping  a  safe  distance 
and  dodging  from  rock  to  rock.  He  saw 
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Satan  and  Black  Bart  guarded  by  two  men 
with  revolvers  in  their  hands.  He  might 
have  shot  them  down  but  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  accurate  gun  play.  He  whis 
tled  shrilly.  The  two  guards  wheeled  to 
ward  him,  and  as  they  did  so,  Black  Bart, 
leaping,  caught  one  by  the  shoulder,  whirl 
ing  him  around  and  around  with  the  force 
of  the  spring.  The  other  fired  at  Satan, 
who  raced  off  toward  the  sound  of  the 
whistle.  It  was  an  easy  shot,  but  in  the 
utter  surprise  of  the  instant  the  bullet  went 
wide.  Before  he  could  fire  again  Satan  was 
coming  to  a  halt  beside  Dan. 

"  Help! "  yelled  the  cattlemen.  "  Whist 
ling  Dan!" 

The  other  guard  opened  fire  wildly. 
Three  men  ran  from  the  house.  All  they 
saw  was  a  black  shadow  which  melted  in 
stantly  into  the  night. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

FEAR. 

INTO  the  dark  he  rode.  Somewhere  in 
the  mountains  was  Silent,  and  now 

alone.  In  Dan's  mouth  the  old  salt 
taste  of  his  own  blood  was  unforgotten. 

It  was  a  wild  chase.  He  had  only  the 
faintest  clues  to  guide  him,  yet  he  managed 
to  keep  close  on  the  trail  of  the  great  out 
law. 

After  several  days  he  rode  across  a  tall 
red-roan  stallion,  a  mere  wreck  of  a  horse 
with  lean  sides  and  pendent  head  and 
glazed  eye.  It  was  a  long  moment  before 
Dan  recognized  Silent 's  peerless  mount, 
Red  Pete.  The  outlaw  had  changed  his 
exhausted  horse  for  a  common  pony.  The 
end  of  the  long  trail  must  be  near. 

The  whole  range  followed  that  chase 
with  breathless  interest.  It  was  like  the 
race  of  Hector  and  Achilles  around  the 
walls  of  Troy.  And  when  they  met  there 
would  be  a  duel  of  giants. 

Twice  Whistling  Dan  was  sighted.  Once 
Jim  Silent  fought  a  running  duel  with  a 
posse  fresh  from  Elkhead. 

The  man  hunters  were  alert,  but  it  was 
their  secret  hope  that  the  two  famous  out 
laws  would  destroy  each  other,  but  how  the 
,  wild  chase  would  end  no  one  could  know. 


At  last  Buck  Daniels  rode  to  tell  Kate 
Cumberland  strange  news. 

When  he  stumbled  into  the  ranch-house, 
Kate  and  her  father  rose,  white-faced. 
There  was  an  expression  of  waiting  terror 
in  their  eyes. 

"  Buck!"  cried  Joe. 

"Hush,  dad!"  said  Kate.  "It  hasn't 
come  yet!  Buck,  what  has  happened?" 

"  The  end  of  the  world  has  come  for 
Dan,"  he  said.  "  That  devil  Silent—" 

"Dan!"  cried  old  Joe,  and  rushed 
around  the  table  to  Buck. 

"  Silent  has  dared-  Dan  to  meet  him  at 
three  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon  in 
Tully's  saloon  in  Elkhead!  He's  held  up 
four  men  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours  and 
told  them  that  he'll  be  at  Tully's  to-mor 
row  and  will  expect  Dan  there!" 

"  It  isn't  possible!"  cried  Kate.  "  That 
means  that  Silent  is  giving  himself  up  to  the 
law!" 

Buck  laughed  bitterly. 

"  The  law  will  not  put  a  hand  on  them  if 
it  thinks  that  they'll  fight  it  out  together," 
he  said.  "  There'll  be  a  crowd  in  the 
saloon,  but  not  a  hand  will  stir  to  arrest 
Silent— till  after  the  fight." 

"  But  Dan  won't  go  to  Tully's,"  broke 
in  old  Joe.  "  If  Silent  is  crazy  enough  to 
do  such  a  thing,  Dan  won't  be." 

"He  will,"  said  Kate.     "I  know!" 

"  You've  got  to  stop  him,"  urged  Buck. 
"  You've  got  to  get  to  Elkhead  and  turn 
Dan  back." 

"  Aye,"  said  Joe,  "  for  even  if  he  kills 
Silent,  the  crowd  will  tackle  him  after  the 
fight — a  hundred  against  one." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  You  won't  go?" 

"  Not  a  step." 

"  But,   Kate,  don't  you  understand — ' 

"  I  couldn't  turn  Dan  back.  There  is 
his  chance  to  meet  Silent.  Do  you  dream 
any  one  could  turn  him  back?" 

The  two  men  were  mute. 

"  You're  right,"  said  Buck  at  last.  "  I 
hoped  for  a  minute  that  you  could  do  it, 
but  now  I  remember  the  way  he  was  in 
that  dark  shanty  up  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek. 
You  can't  turn  a  wolf  from  a  trail,  and 
Whistling  Dan  has  never  forgotten  the 
taste  of  his  own  blood." 
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"Kate!"  called  her  father  suddenly. 
"  What's  the  matter,  honey?" 

With  bowed  head  and  a  faltering  step 
she  "Was  leaving  the  room.  Buck  caught 
old  Joe  by  the  arm  and  held  him  back  as 
he  would  have  followed. 

"  Let  her  be! "  said  Buck  sharply.  "  May 
be  she'll  want  to  see  you  at  three  o'clock 
to-morrow  afternoon,  but  until  then  she'll 
want  to  be  alone.  There  '11  be  ghosts 
enough  with  her  all  the  time.  You  c'n  lay 
to  that." 

Joe  Cumberland  wiped  his  glistening 
forehead. 

"  There  ain't  nothin'  we  c'n  do,  Buck, 
but  sit  an'  wait." 

Buck  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  What  devil  gave  Silent  that  idea?" 

"  Fear!" 

"Jim  Silent  don't  know  what  fear  is!" 

"  Any  one  who's  seen  the  yaller  burn  in 
Dan's  eyes  knows  what  fear  is." 

Buck  winced. 

Cumberland  went  on:  "  Every  night 
Silent  has  been  seein'  them  eyes  that  glow 
yaller  in  the  dark.  They  lie  in  wait  for 
him  in  every  shadow.  Between  dark  and 
dawn  he  dies  a  hundred  deaths.  He  can't 
stand  it  no  more.  He's  goin'  to  die.  Some- 
thin'  tells  him  that.  But  he  wants  to  die 
where  they's  humans  around  him,  and  when 
he  dies  he  wants  to  pull  Dan  down  with 
him." 

They  sat  staring  at  each  other  for  a 
time. 

"  If  he  lives  through  that  fight  with 
Silent,"  said  Buck  sadly,  "  the  crowd  will 
jump  in  on  him.  Their  numbers  '11  make 
'em  brave." 

"  An'  then?" 

"  Then  maybe  he'd  like  a  friend  to  fight 
by  his  side,"  said  Buck  simply.  "  So-long, 
Joe!" 

The  old  man  wrung  his  hand  and  then 
followed  him  out  to  the  hitching  rack 
where  Buck's  horse  stood. 

"  Ain't  Dan  got  no  friends  among  the 
whole  crowd?"  asked  Cumberland.  "  Don't 
they  give  him  no  thanks  for  catching  the 
rest  of  Silent 's  gang?" 

"They  give  him  lots  of  credit," 'said 
Buck.  "  An'  Haines  has  said  a  lot  in 
favor  of  Dan,  explainin'  how  the  jail 
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bustin'  took  place.  Lee  is  sure  provin' 
himself  a  white  man.  He's  gettin'  well  of 
his  wounds  and  it's  said  the  Governor  will 
pardon  him.  You  see,  Haines  went  bad 
because  the  law  done  him  dirt  a  long  time 
ago,  and  the  Governor  is  takin'  that  into 
account." 

"  But  they'd  still  want  to  kill  Dan?" 

••  Half  of  the  boys  wouldn't,"  said  Buck. 
tl  The  other-  half  are  all  wrought  up  over 
the  killings  that's  been  happenin'  on  the 
range  in  the  last  month.  Dan  is  accused 
of  about  an  even  half  of  'em,  an'  the  friends 
of  dead  men  don't  waste  no  time  listenin' 
to  arguments.  They  say  Dan's  an  out 
lawed  man  an'  that  they're  goin'  to  treat 
him  like  one." 

"Damn  them!"  groaned  Cumberland. 
"  Don't  Morris's  confession  make  no  dif 
ference?" 

"  Morris  was  lynched  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  swear  to  what  he  said  in  Dan's 
favor.  Kilduff  an'  Jordan  an'  Rhinehart 
might  testify  that  Dan  wasn't  never  bought 
over  by  Silent,  but  they  know  they're  done 
for  themselves,  an'  they  won't  try  to  help 
anybody  else,  particular  the  man  that  put 
;em  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  Kilduff  has 
swore  that  Dan  was  bribed  by  Silent,  that 
he  went  after  Silent  not  for  revenge  but 
to  get  some  more  money  out  of  him,  an' 
that  the  fight  in  the  shanty  up  at  Bald 
Eagle  Creek  was  because  Silent  refused  to 
give  Dan  any  more  money." 

"  Then  there  ain't  no  hope,"  muttered 
Cumberland.  "  But,  oh,  lad,  it  breaks  my 
heart  to  think  of  Kate!  Dan  c'n  only  die 
once,  but  every  minute  is  a  death  to  her!" 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

DEATH. 

BEFORE  noon  of  the  next  day  Buck 
joined    the    crowd    which    had    been 
growing    for    hours    around    Tully's 
saloon.     Men  gave  way  before  him,  whis 
pering.    He  was  a  marked  man — the  friend 
of  Whistling  Dan   Barry.      Cow-punchers 
who  had  known  him  all  his  life  now  avoided 
his  eyes,  but  caught  him  with  side  glances. 
He  smiled  grimly  to  himself,  reading  their 
minds.    He  was  more  determined  than  ever 
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to  stand  or  fall  with  Whistling  Dan  that 
day. 

There  was  not  an  officer  of  the  law  in 
sight.  If  one  were  present  it  would  be  his 
manifest  duty  to  apprehend  the  outlaws  as 
soon  as  they  appeared,  and  the  plan  was  to 
allow  them  to  fight  out  their  quarrel  and 
perhaps  kill  each  other. 

Arguments  began  to  rise  among  the 
separate  groups,  where  the  crimes  attributed 
to  Whistling  Dan  Barry  were  numbered 
and  talked  over.  It  surprised  Buck  to  dis 
cover  the  number  who  believed  the  stories 
which  he  and  Haines  had  told.  They  made 
a  strong  faction,  though  manifestly  in  the 
minority. 

Hardly  a  man  who  did  not,  from  time 
to  time,  nervously  fumble  the  butt  of  his 
six-gun.  As  three  o'clock  drew  on,  the  talk 
grew  less  and  less.  It  broke  out  now  and 
again  in  little  uneasy  bursts.  Some  one 
would  tell  a  joke.  Half-hysterical  laughter 
would  greet  it,  and  die  suddenly,  as  it 
began. 

These  were  all  hard-faced  men  of  the 
mountain  desert,  warriors  of  the  frontier. 
What  unnerved  them  was  the  strangeness  of 
the  thing  which  was  about  to  happen.  The 
big  wooden  clock  on  the  side  of  the  long 
barroom  struck  once  for  half  past  two.  All 
talk  ceased. 

Men  seemed  unwilling  to  meet  each 
other's  eyes.  Some  of  them  drummed 
lightly  on  the  top  of  the  bar  and  strove  to 
whistle,  but  the  only  sound  that  came 
through  their  dried  lips  was  a  whispering 
rush  of  breath.  A  gray-haired  cattle  ranger 
commenced  to  hum  a  tune,  very  low,  but 
distinct.  Finally  a  man  rose,  strode  across 
the  room,  shook  the  old  fellow  by  the  shoul 
der  with  brutal  violence  and  with  a  curse 
ordered  him  to  stop  his  "  damned  death 
song!" 

Every  one  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 
The  minute  hand  crept  on  toward  three 
o'clock.  Now  it  was  twenty  minutes,  now 
fifteen,  now  ten,  now  five;  then  a  clatter 
of  hoofs,  a  heavy  step  on  the  porch,  and 
the  giant  form  of  Jim  Silent  blocked  the 
door.  His  hands  rested  on  the  butts  of  his 
two  guns.  Buck  guessed  at  the  tremendous 
strength  of  that  grip.  The  eyes  of  the  out 
law  darted  about  the  room,  and  every 


glance  dropped  before  his,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  Buck's  fascinated  stare. 

For  he  saw  a  brand  on  the  face  of  the 
great  long  rider.  It  lay  in  no  one  thing. 
It  was  not  the  unusual  hollowness  of  eyes 
and  cheeks.  It  was  not  the  feverish  bright 
ness  of  his  glance.  It  was  something  which 
included  all  of  these. 

It  was  the  fear  of  death  by  night! 

His  hands  fell  away  from  the  guns.  He 
crossed  the  room  to  the  bar  and  nodded 
his  head  at  the  bartender. 

"  Drink! "  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  only 
a  whisper  without  body  of  sound. 

The  bartender,  with  pasty  face,  round 
and  blank,  did  not  move  either  his  hand 
or  his  fascinated  eyes.  There  was  a  twitch 
of  the  outlaw's  hand  and  naked  steel 
gleamed.  Instantly  revolvers  showed  in 
every  hand.  A  youngster  moaned.  The 
sound  seemed  to  break  the  charm. 

Silent  put  back  his  great  head  and  burst 
into  a  deep-throated  laughter.  The  gun 
whirled  in  his  hand  and  the  butt  crashed 
heavily  on  the  bar. 

"Drink,  damn  you!"  he  thundered. 
"  Step  up  an'  drink  to  the  health  of  Jim 
Silent!" 

The  wavering  line  slowly  approached 
the  bar.  Silent  pulled  out  his  other  gun 
and  shoved  them  both  across  the  bar. 

"Take  'em,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want 
'em  to  get  restless  an'  muss  up  this  joint." 

The  bartender  took  them  as  if  they  were 
covered  with  some  deadly  poison,  and  the 
outlaw  stood  unarmed!  It  came  suddenly 
to  Buck  what  the  whole  maneuver  meant. 
He  gave  away  his  guns  in  order  to  tempt 
some  to  arrest  him.  Better  the  hand  of 
the  law  than  the  yellow  glare  of  those  fol 
lowing  eyes.  Yet  not  a  man  moved  to  ap 
prehend  him.  Unarmed  he  still  seemed 
more  dangerous  than  six  common  men. 

The  long  rider  jerked  a  whisky  bottle  up 
side  down  over  a  glass.  Half  the  contents 
splashed  across  the  bar.  He  turned  and 
faced  the  crowd,  his  hand  dripping  with 
the  spilled  liquor. 

"  Whose  liquorin'?"  he  bellowed. 

Not  a  sound  answered  him. 

"  Damn  your  yaller  souls!  Then  all  by 
myself  I'll  drink  to—" 

He  stopped  short,  his  eyes  wild,  his  head 
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tilted  back.  One  by  one  the  cow-punchers 
gave  back,  foot  by  foot,  softly,  until  they 
stood  close  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
saloon.  All  the  bar  was  left  to  Silent. 
The  whisky  glass  slipped  from  his  hand 
and  crashed  on  the  floor.  In  his  face  was 
the  meaning  of  the  sound  he  heard,  and 
now  it  came  to  their  own  ears — a  whistle 
thin  with  distance  but  clear. 

Only  phrases  at  first,  but  now  it  rose 
more  distinct,  the  song  of  the  untamed;  the 
terror  and  beauty  of  the  mountain  desert; 
a  plea  and  a  threat. 

The  clock  struck,  sharp,  hurried,  brazen 
—one,  two,  three!  Before  the  last  quick, 
unmusical  chime  died  out  Black  Bart  stood 
in  the  entrance  to  the  saloon.  His  eyes 
were  upon  Jim  Silent,  who  stretched  out 
his  arms  on  either  side  and  gripped  the  edge 
of  the  bar.  Yet  even  when  the  wolf  glided 
silently  across  the  room  and  crouched 
before  the  bandit,  at  watch,  his  lips  grinned 
back  from  the  white  teeth,  the  man  had  no 
eyes  for  him.  Instead,  his  stare  held  stead 
ily  upon  that  open  door  and  on  his  raised 
face  there  was  still  the  terror  of  that  whist 
ling  which  swept  closer  and  closer. 

It  ceased.  A  footfall  crossed  the  porch. 
How  different  from  the  ponderous  stride 
of  Jim  Silent!  This  was  like  the  padding 
step  of  the  panther. 

Whistling  Dan  stood  in  the  door. 

He  did  not  fill  it  as  the  burly  shoulders 
of  Silent  had  dene.  He  seemed  almost  as 
slender  as  a  girl,  and  infinitely  boyish  in 
his  grace — a  strange  figure,  surely,  to  make 
all  these. hardened  fighters  of  the  mountain 
desert  crouch,  and  stiffen  their  fingers 
around  the  butts  of  their  revolvers!  His 
eyes  were  upon  Silent,  and  how  they 
lighted!  His  face  changed  as  the  face  of 
the  great  god  Pan  must  have  altered  when 
he  blew  into  the  instrument  of  reeds  and 
made  perfect  music,  the  first  in  the  world. 

''Bart,"  said  the  gentle  voice,  "  go  out 
to  Satan." 

The  wolf  turned  and  slipped  from  the 
room.  It  was  a  little  thing,  but  to  the  men 
who  saw  it,  it  was  terrible  to  watch  an 
untamed  beast  obey  the  voice  of  a  man. 

Still  with  that  light,  panther-step  he 
crossed  the  barroom,  and  now  he  was  look 
ing  up  into  the  face  of  the  giant.  The 


huge  long  rider  loomed  above  Dan.  That 
was  not  terror  which  set  his  face  in  writhen 
lines — it  was  horror,  such  as  a  man  feels 
when  he  stands  face  to  face  with  the  un 
earthly  in  the  middle  of  night.  This  was 
open  daylight  in  a  room  thronged  with  men, 
yet  in  it  nothing  seemed  to  live  save  the 
smile  of  Whistling  Dan.  He  drew  out  the 
two  revolvers  and  slipped  them  onto  the 
bar.  They  stood  unarmed,  yet  they  seemed 
no  less  dangerous. 

Silent's  arms  crept  closer  to  his  sides. 
He  seemed  gathering  himself  by  degrees. 
The  confidence  in  his  own  great  size  showed 
in  his  face,  and  the  blood  lust  of  battle  in 
his  eyes  answered  the  yellow  light  in  Dan's. 

Dan  spoke. 

"  Silent,  once  you  put  a  stain  of  blood 
on  me.  I've  never  forgot  the  taste.  It's 
goin'  to  be  washed  out  to-day  or  else  made 
redder.  You  put  the  stain  here! " 

•He  struck  the  long  rider  lightly  across 
the  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and 
Silent  lunged  with  the  snarl  of  a  beast. 
His  blow  spent  itself  on  thin  air.  He 
whirled  and  struck  again.  Only  a  low 
laughter  answered  him.  He  might  as  well 
have  battered  away  at  a  shadow. 

.  "  Damnation!"  he  yelled,  and  leaped  in 
with  both  arms  outspread. 

The  impetus  of  his  rush  drove  them  both 
to  the  floor,  where  they  rolled  over  and 
over,  and  before  they  stopped  thin  fingers 
were  locked  about  the  bull  neck  of  the 
bandit,  and  two  thumbs  driven  into  the 
hollow  of  his  throat.  With  a  tremendous 
effort  he  heaved  himself  from  the  floor,  his 
face  convulsed. 

He  beat  with  both  fists  against  the  low 
ered  head  of  Dan.  He  tore  at  those  hands. 
They  were  locked  as  if  with  iron.  Only 
the  laughter,  the  low,  continual  laughter 
rewarded  him. 

He  screamed,  a  thick,  horrible  sound.  He 
flung  himself  to  the  floor  again  and  rolled 
over  and  over,  striving  to  crush  the  slender, 
remorseless  body.  Once  more  he  was  on 
his  feet,  running  hither  and  thither  drag 
ging  Dan  with  him.  His  eyes  swelled  out; 
his  face  blackened.  He  beat  against  the 
walls.  He  snapped  at  the  wrists  of  Dan 
like  a  beast,  his  lips  flecked  with  a  bloody 
froth. 
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That  bulldog  grip  would  not  unlock. 
That  animal,  exultant  laughter  ran  on  in 
demoniac  music.  In  his  great  agony  the 
outlaw  rolled  his  eyes  in  appeal  to  the 
crowd  which  surrounded  the  struggling  two. 
Every  man  seemed  about  to  spring  for 
ward,  yet  they  could  not  move.  Some  had 
their  fingers  stiffly  extended  as  if  in  the  act 
of  gripping  with  hands  too  stiff  to  close. 

Silent  slipped  to  his  knees.  His  head 
fell  back,  his  discolored  tongue  protruding. 
Dan  wrenched  him  back  to  his  feet.  One 
more  convulsive  effort  from  the  giant,  and 
then  his  eyes  glazed,  his  body  went  limp. 
The  remorseless*  hands  unlocked.  Silent 
fell  in  a  shapeless  heap  to  the  floor. 

Still  no  one  moved. 

Then  Dan's  hand  slid  inside  his  shirt, 
fumbled  a  moment,  and  came  forth  again 
bearing  a  little  gleaming  circle  of  metal. 
He  dropped  it  upon  the  body  of  Jim  Silent, 
and  turning,  walked  slowly  from  the  room. 
Still  no  one  moved  to  intercept  him.  Pass 
ing  through  the  door  he  pushed  within  a 
few  inches  of  two  men.  They  made  no 
effort  to  seize  him,  for  their  eyes  were  upon 
the  body  of  the  great  long  rider. 

The  moment  Dan  was  gone  the  hypnotic 
silence  which  held  the  crowd  broke  sud 
denly.  Some  one  stirred.  Another  cursed 
beneath  his  breath.  Instantly  all  was 
clamor  and  a  running  hither  and  thither. 
Buck  Daniels  caught  from  the  body  of  Jim 
Silent  the  small  metal  circle  which  Dan 
had  dropped.  He  stood  dumfounded -at 
the  sight  of  it,  and  then  raised  his  hand  and 
shouted  in  a  voice  which  gathered  the  others 
swiftly  around  him. 

They  cursed  deeply  with  astonishment, 
for  what  they  saw  was  the  marshal's  badge 
of  Tex  Calder.  The  number  on  it  was 
known  throughout  the  mountain  desert, 
and  seeing  it,  the  worst  of  Dan's  enemies 
stammered,  gaped,  and  could  .not  speak. 
There  were  more  impartial  men  who  could. 
In  five  minutes  the  trial  of  Whistling  Dan 
was  under  way.  The  jury  was  every  cow- 
puncher  present.  The  judge  was  public 
opinion.  It  was  a  gray-haired  man  who 
finally  leaped  upon  the  bar  and  summed 
up  all  opinion  in  a  brief  statement. 

"  Whatever  Whistlin'  Dan  has  done  be 
fore,"  he  said,  "  this  day  he's  done  a  man- 


sized  job  in  a  man's  way.  Morris,  before 
he  died,  said  enough  to  clear  up  most  of 
this  lad's  past,  particular  about  the  letter 
from  Jim  Silent  that  talked  about  a  money 
bribe.  Morris  didn't  have  a  chance  to  swear 
to  what  he  said,  but  a  dying  man  speaks 
truth.  Lee  Haines  had  cleared  up  most  of 
the  rest.  We  can't  hold  ag'in'  Dan  what 
he  done  in  breakin'  jail  with  Haines. 

"  Dan  Barry  was  a  marshal.  He  cap 
tured  Haines  and  then  let  the  outlaw  go. 
He  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  wanted  as 
long  as  he  finally  got  Haines  back.  And 
Haines  has  told  us  that  when  he  was  set 
free  Barry  said  he  would  get  him  again. 
And  Barry  did  get  him  again.  Remember 
that,  and  he  got  all  the  rest  of  Jim  Silent's 
gang,  and  now  there  lies  Jim  Silent  dead. 

"  They's  two  things  to  remember.  The 
first  is  that  Whistlin'  Dan  has  rid  away 
without  any  shootin'  irons  on  his  hip.  That 
looks  as  if  he's  come  to  the  end  of  his  long 
trail.  The  second  is  that  he  was  a  bunky 
of  Tex  Calder,  an'  a  man  Tex  could  trust, 
for  the  avengin'  of  his  death,  is  good  enough 
for  me." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this  speech, 
and  during  the  quiet  the  cow-punchers  were 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  the  marshal's 
badge  which  Calder,  as  he  died,  had  given 
to  Dan.  The  bright,  small  shield  was  a 
more  convincing  proof  than  a  hundred 
arguments.  The  bitterest  of  Dan's  ene 
mies  realized  that  the  crimes  of  which  he 
was  accused  were  supported  by  nothing 
stronger  than  blind  rumor. 

The  marshal's  badge  and  the  dead  body 
of  Jim  Silent  kept  them  mute.  So  an  il 
legal  judge  and  one  hundred  illegal  jury 
men  found  Whistling  Dan  "  not  guilty." 

Buck  Daniels  took  horse  and  galloped 
for  the  Cumberland  house  with  the  news  of 
the  verdict.  He  knew  that  Whistling  Dan 
was  there. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

THE  WILD  GEESE. 

SO  when  the  first  chill  days  of  the  late 
autumn  came  the  four  were  once  more 
together,  Dan,  Kate,  Black  B*art,  and 
Satan.     Buck    and    old   Joe    Cumberland 
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made  the  background  of  their  happiness. 
It  was  the  latter 's  request  which  kept  the 
wedding  a  matter  of  the  indefinite  future. 
He  would  assign  no  reason  for  his  wish, 
but  Kate  guessed  it. 

All  was  not  well,  she  knew.  Day  after 
day,  as  the  autumn  advanced,  Dan  went 
out  with  the  wolf  and  the  wild  black  stal 
lion  and  ranged  the  hills  alone.  She  did 
not  ask  him  where  or  wrhy,  for  she  under 
stood  that  to  be  alone  was  as  necessary  to 
him  as  sleep  is  to  others.  Yet  she  could  not 
explain  it  all  and  the  cold  fear  grew  in  her. 

Sometimes  she  surprised  a  look  of  infinite 
pity  in  the  eyes  of  Buck  or  her  father. 
Sometimes  she  found  them  whispering  and 
nodding  together.  At  last  pn  an  evening 
when  the  three  sat  before  the  fire  in  solemn 
silence  and  Dan  was  away,  they  knew  not 
where,  among  the  hills,  she  could  bear  it 
no  longer. 

"  Do  you  really  think,"  she  burst  out, 
"  that  the  old  wildness  is  still  in  Dan?" 

"  Wild?"  said  her  father  gently.  "  Wild? 
I  don't  say  he's  still  wild — but  why  is  he 
so  late  to-night,  Kate?  The  ground's  all 
covered  with  snow.  The  wind's  growin' 
sharper  an'  sharper.  This  is  a  time  for  all 
reasonable  folk  to  stay  home  an'  git  com 
fortable  beside  the  fire.  But  Dan  ain't 
here.  Where  is  he?" 

"  Hush!"  said  Kate,  and  raised  a  hand 
for  silence. 

Far  away  they  heard  the  wail  of  a  wolf 
crying  to  the  moon.  She  rose  and  went 
out  on  the  porch  of  the  house.  The  others 
followed  her.  Outside  they  found  nothing 
but  the  low  moaning  of  the  wind,  and  the 
snow,  silver  glimmering  where  the  moon 
light  fell  upon  it.  Then  they  heard  the 
weird,  inhuman  whistling,  and  .at  last  they 
saw  Dan  riding  toward  the  house.  A  short 
distance  away  he  stopped  Satan.  Black 
Bart  dropped  to  his  haunches  and  wailed 
again.  Dan  was  staring  upward. 

"Look!"  said  Kate,  and  pointed. 

Across  the  white  circle  of  the  moon  drove 
a  flying  wedge  of  wild  geese.  The  wail  of 
the  wolf  died  out.  A  faint  honking  was 
blown  to  them  by  the  wind,  now  a  distant, 
jangling  chorus,  now  a  solitary  sound  re 
peated  like  a  call. 

Without  a  word  the  three  returned  to 


their  seats  close  by  the  fire,  and  sat  silent, 
staring.  Presently  the  rattle  of  the  wolf's 
claws  came  on  the  floor;  then  Dan  entered 
with  his  soft  step  and  stood  behind  Kate's 
chair. 

They  were  used  to  his  silent  comings 
and  goings.  Black  Bart  was  slinking  up 
and  down  the  room  with  a  restless  step. 
His  eyes  glowed  from  the  shadow,  and  as 
Joe  looked  up  to  the  face  of  Dan  he  saw 
the  same  light  repeated  there,  yellow  and 
strange.  Then,  like  the  wolf,  Dan  turned 
and  commenced  that  restless  pacing  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  a  padding  step  like  the 
fall  of  a  panther's  paw. 

"  The  wild  geese — "  he  said  suddenly, 
and  then  stopped. 

"  They  are  flying  south,"  said  Kate. 

"  South!"  he  repeated. 

His  eyes  looked  far  away.  The  wolf 
slipped  to  his  side  and  licked  his  hand. 

"  Kate,  I'd  like  to  follow  the  wild  geese." 

Old  Joe  shaded  his  eyes  and  the  big 
hands  of  Buck  were  locked  together. 

"  Are  you  unhappy,  Dan?"  she  said. 

"  The  snow  has  come,"  he  muttered  un 
easily. 

He  began  pacing  again  with  that  singular 
step. 

%i  When  I  went  out  to  Satan  in  the  corral 
this  evenin',  I  found  him  standin'  lookin' 
south." 

She  rose  and  faced  him  with  a  little  ges 
ture  of  surrender. 

'•  Then  you  must  follow  the  wild  geese, 
Dan!" 

••  You  don't  mind  me  goin',  Kate?" 

-  No." 

''But  your  eyes  are  shinin'!" 

"  It's  only  the  reflection  of  the  firelight." 

Black  Bart  whined  softly.  Suddenly 
Dan  straightened  and  threw  up  his  arms, 
laughing  low  with  exultation.  Buck  Daniels 
shuddered  and  dropped  his  head. 

••  I  am  far  behind,"  said  Dan,  "  but  I'll 
go  fast." 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her 
eyes  and  lips,  and  then  whirled  and  ran 
from  the  room  with  that  noiseless,  padding 
step. 

"  Kate,"  groaned  Buck  Daniels,  "  you've 
let  him  go!  We've  all  lost  him  forever!" 

A  sob  answered  him. 
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"  Go  call  him  back,"  pleaded  Joe.  "  He 
will -stay  for  your  sake." 

She  whispered:  "  I  would  rather  call  back 
the  wild  geese  who  flew  across  the  moon. 
And  they  are  only  beautiful  when  wild." 

"  But  you've  lost  him,  Kate,  don't  you 
understand?" 

"  The  wild  geese  fly  north  again  in 
spring,"  said  Buck.  "  He  will  return." 

(The 


"Hush!"  she  said.  "Listen!" 
Far  off,  above  the  rushing  of  the  wind, 
they  heard  the  weird  whistling,  a  thrilling 
and  unearthly  music.  It  was  sad  with  the 
beauty  of  the  night.  It  was  joyous  with 
the  exultation  of  the  wind.  It  might  have 
been  the  voice  of  some  god  who  rode  the 
northern  storm  south,  south  after  the  wild 
geese,  south  with  the  untamed. 

end. ) 
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NOT  even  his  best  friend  would  have 
recognized  Connors  when  he  swung 
into  the  one-arm  lunch-room.  No 
one  had  ever  associated  him  with  society 
stuff,  but  now  he  was  in  faultless  though 
uncomfortable  evening  clothes.  He  was 
not  enjoying  his  attire. 

The  collar  was  high,  and  it  choked  him. 
The  dinky  little  vest  irritated  him,  and  he. 
struggled  constantly  with  an. inclination  to 
button  up  the  coat.  His  silken  scarf  soothed 
his  neck,  however,  and  a  species  of  noblesse 
oblige  made  him  appear  wholly  comfortable 
and  at  ease. 

His  high  silk-hat  was  perched  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  he  drew  off  his  white  gloves 
with  a  sensation  of  relief  as  he  walked  to 
ward  the  counter  of  the  lunch-room.  He 
was  partly  conscious  of  the  incongruity  of 
his  attire  and  the  place  he  had  entered,  but 
a  healthy  hunger  made  him  indifferent. 
For  the  last  hour  he  had  been  occupying 
his  mind  with  visions  of  a  large,  fragrant 


plate  of  frankfurters  and  beans,  with  a 
mug  of  black  coffee  to  go  down  with  them. 

He  noticed  the  second  glance  the  counter 
man  gave  him  while  relaying  the  order  to 
the  kitchen,  and  rightly  attributed  it  to  his 
clothes.  He  took  his  plate  and  the  check 
he  was  to  pay  the  cashier  and  made  his  way 
to  a  seat.  The  chair  was  less  clean  than  it 
might  have  been,  and  to  a  more  fastidious 
eye  the  traces  of  spilled  coffee  on  the  en 
larged  arm  on  which  the  food  was  to  rest 
might  have  seemed  unappetizing.  To  Con 
nors,  however,  all  this  was  as  nothing.  The 
scent  of  the  frankfurters  and  their  attend 
ant  beans  rose  to  his  nostrils.  He  attacked 
them  hungrily. 

The  door  of  the  lunch-room  opened  again 
and  another  man  entered.  He  was  not  in 
evening  clothes.  Evening  clothes  are  rather 
rare  in  the  locality  in  which  Connors  was 
taking  his  evening  meal,  though  where  he 
had  been,  hardly  half  a  dozen  blocks  away, 
evening  clothes  were  an  invariable  rule. 
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Six  blocks  to  the  west  was  a  region  of 
clubs  and  palatial  homes.  Here  were  quick- 
lunches  and  closed  pawn-shops,  an  occa 
sional  prosperous  movie,  and  many,  many 
saloons. 

The  second  man  who  had  entered  shuffled 
to  the  counter  and  walked  away  from  it 
with  his  food.  He  walked  like  a  man  who 
is  indifferent  to  everything,  like  a  man  who 
is  despairing  and  despaired  of.  He  went 
to  the  marble-table  in  the  center  of  the 
lunch-room  and  sweetened  his  coffee  from 
the  bowl  of  sugar  there,  put  catchup  on 
the  roast  beef  in  his  plate,  and  stumbled 
awkwardly  to  a  seat  but  one  removed  from 
Connors 's. 

There  was  silence.  The  counterman  idly 
read  an  evening  paper,  The  newcomer 
chewed  his  food  morosely.  Connors  swept 
up  the  last  fragment  of  his  beans  and  put 
it  into  his  mouth,  then  sat  still,  reflective. 
He  drew  a  cigar  from  his  pocket  and  put 
it  in  his  mouth.  He  searched  about  for  a 
match. 

"  Here's  a  light,"  said  the  stranger  sud 
denly,  and  extended  a  grimy  hand  on  which 
a  strangely  beautiful  ring  gleamed  oddly. 
Connors  took  the  box  of  matches  and  lit 
his  cigar. 

"  Thanks."  He  tossed  back  the  box.  He 
noticed  the  odd  ring  again  as  the  stranger 
caught  the  matches. 

There  was  silence  again.  The  stranger 
finished  his  roast  beef  and  drank  his  coffee. 
He  put  down  the  cup. 

"  You're  a  gentleman,"  he  observed  ab 
ruptly  to  Connors.  Connors  looked  at  him 
curiously. 

"  I  don't  know." 

"I  do,"  said  the  stranger,  "  because  I 
was  a  gentleman,  too,  once." 

Connors  wondered  precisely  how  much 
the  stranger  would  try  to  touch  him  for. 
Uncannily,  as  if  he  had  been  reading  Con- 
nors's  very  thoughts,  the  stranger  smiled. 

"I'm  not  going  to  try  to  make  a  touch. 
I  don't  really  need  money.  I  want  to  talk 
—and  then  perhaps  you'll  find  it  pays  to 
listen  to  me.  Are  you  one  of  these  cynical 
people  that  analyze  everything  and  then 
don't  believe  in  it?" 

"  I  never  know  quite  what  to  believe," 
Said  Connors  cautiously.  ''  As  a  rule,  I 


believe  everything,  and  then  discredit  what 
I  have  to.  It  is  best." 

He  was  referring  to  his  own  method  of 
reasoning,  which  had  made  him  a  reliable 
and  valued  man  in  his  occupation.  The 
stranger,  of  course,  did  not  know  this. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something,"  he 
said  calmly,  "  which  you  will  be  a  fool  to 
believe,  and  yet  which  is  quite  true.  I  am 
going  to  claim  that  some  things  are  true 
that  you've  been  taught  to  believe  were 
fairy  tales,  and  what's  more,  I  can  prove 
them." 

Connors  offered  him  a  cigar.  The  satis 
faction  of  his  meal  had  at  first  obscured 
his  curiosity,  but  now  something  about  the 
stranger  attracted  his  attention.  He  in 
spected  the  newcomer's  face  with  keen  eyes. 

"  Go  ahead,"  he  said.  "  I'm  listening." 

"  To  begin  with,  I  might  as  well  ask  you 
to  look  at  my  face.  It  isn't  the  sort  of  face 
a  girl  would  fall  in  love  with,  is  it?" 

His  face  was  twisted  and  burned  as  if  he 
had  been  scalded.  One  of  his  eyes  was 
gone,  and  a  strangely  malignant  glass  orb 
glittered  in  its  socket. 

The  stranger  settled  to  his  story. 

"  My  name  is  O'Rourke,  Terry  O'Rourke, 
and  two  years  ago  I  was  as  good-looking  a 
fellow  as  you'd  find  anywhere.  I  don't 
mind  saying  it,  because  I  know  it  isn't  so 
any  more.  But  that's  because  of  Sun  Gee 
and  the  lamp.  Don't  get  me  wrong.  I 
mean  the  lamp.  I'm  going  to  give  you 
proof  later  on  that  I'm  telling  the  truth. 

"  I  was  down  in  Lower  California,  selling 
guns  and  ammunition  to  old  Cantu  there, 
when  a  Chinese  junk  sailed  quietly  into 
view,  dropped  anchor,  and  rode  there  as 
serene  and  happy  as  you  please.  A  boat 
load  of  soldiers  went  out  to  carry  out  the 
inspection  Cantu  always  insists  on  of  every 
boat  whatever,  but  they  came  back  in  next 
to  no  time,  smiling  all  across  their  faces, 
chinking  silver  pesos  together  in  their 
pockets.  The  old  Chinaman  who  owned 
the  junk  had  told  them  she  was  his  yacht, 
that  he  was  touring  the  world,  and  that  they 
were  free  to  inspect  everything.  He  gave 
every  man  five  silver  pesos  and  the  officer 
in  charge  had  more  gold  pieces  than  he 
knew  what  to  do  with.  He  bought  vino  for 
every  officer  in  his  regiment  that  night. 
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"  Of  course  there  was  no  attempt  to 
inspect  a  boat  whose  owner  was  as  free 
handed  as  that,  and  when  the  old  Chinaman 
came  ashore  next  morning  with  a  big  silk 
umbrella  over  him,  and  a  pretty  Chinese 
girl  on  his  arm,  every  Spigoty  in  the  place 
was  ready  to  bow  down  to  him,  knife  him, 
jail  him,  or  kiss  him  for  the  money  they 
knew  he  had.  Cantu  raised  the  port  dues, 
and  got  more  money  out  of  the  old  China 
man  than  he'd  seen  before  in  months.  He 
paid  off  a  half-mutinous  regiment,  and  was 
encouraged  to  send  a  new  defiance  to  the 
president  of  Mexico. 

"  I  could  go  on  for  an  hour,  I  suppose, 
telling  you  the  things  that  happened.  The 
old  Chinaman  seemed  to  care  about  as 
much  what  happened  to  his  money  as  I 
care  about  the  rainfall  in  Timbuktu.  He 
seemed  to  just  throw  away  his  money,  not 
caring  who  got  it  or  how  much  of  it  they 
got. 

"  I  could  tell  you  things  that  would  make 
your  mouth  water  for  the  money  he  threw 
away,  if  you  weren't  a  gentleman  and 
didn't  care  about  money.  But  I  won't! 
I'm  not  going  to  strain  your  powers  of  be 
lief  with  non-essentials.  You'll  have  all 
you  can  do  to  believe  what  I  will  tell  you 
later  on." 

The  one-eyed  stranger  stopped  and  drew 
the  oddly  beautiful  ring  from  his  finger. 
He  handed  it  to  Connors. 

"  Take  a  look  at  that,"  he  said,  "  and 
tell  me  if  you  ever  saw  anything  like  it 
before." 

Connors  turned  it  over  and  over  in  his 
fingers.  Somewhere,  somehow,  in  the  back 
of  his  head,  an  irritatingly  vague  idea 
sprang  up.  This  ring  was  connected  with 
something,  but  what  he  could  not  say. 

He  handed  the  ring  back. 

"  No,"  he  admitted,  "  I  never  saw  any- 
think  like  that  before." 

"  Of  course  not."  O'Rourke  puffed"  out 
a  long  mouthful  of  smoke  and  suddenly 
went  back  to  his  story  proper.  "  I  was 
telling  you  about  the  old  Chinaman  down 
in  Lower  California.  It  would  be  tiresome 
to  tell  you  all  of  it,  but  it  ended  with  the 
pretty  Chinese  girl  falling  dead  in  love  with 
me,  and  me  dead  in  love  with  her.  If  you 
look  at  me  now,  you  won't  believe  it,  but 


I  tell  you  I  was  good-looking  in  those  days, 
two  years  ago." 

He  stopped,  and  his  one  live  eye  fixed 
upon  Connors  earnestly. 

"  That  old  Chinaman's  name  was  Sun 
Gee.  And  he  had  more  money,  more  jewels 
and  more  servants  than  he  knew  what  to 
do  with  because — because  he — " 

The  stranger  glanced  swiftly  about,  and 
then  leaned  near  to  Connors,  whispering. 

" — because  he  had  the  lamp!" 

"  What  lamp?" 

"  The  lamp  of  Aladdin,"  said  O'Rourke 
calmly.  "  He  had  inherited  it  from  a  line  of 
ancestors  who  had  owned  it  for  three  thou 
sand  years.  For  three  thousand  years  they 
had  lived  in  a  marvelous  palace  surpassing 
any  other  building  in  the  world  in  a  sealed 
and  secret  valley  in  the  forbidden  land  of 
Tibet." 

Connors  blinked  a  little,  and  then  smiled. 

"  And  you  saw  the  lamp?" 

"  I  saw  the  lamp?"  O'Rourke  repeated. 
"  Why,  man,  I  had  the  lamp!" 

Connors  puffed  meditatively  on  his  cigar. 
He  did  not  believe  a  word  O'Rourke  was 
saying,  but  in  the  back  of  his  mind  some 
vague  idea  was  working  into  shape,  some 
how  connected  with  the  ring  the  other  man 
was  wearing.  He  waited  patiently  for  it 
to  take  form.  Meanwhile  he  listened  to 
O'Rourke. 

"  Mind  you/'  said  O'Rourke,  "  I'm  not 
saying  a  word  I  can't  prove.  I'll  show  you 
something  presently  that  will  convince  you. 
I  had  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  in  my  hands  and 
rubbed  it,  and  I  had  all  my  wishes  granted. 
And  look  at  me.  The  Chinese  girl,  I  said, 
fell  in  love  with  me,  and  I  fell  in  love  with 
her.  It's  a  wonderful  sensation  to  love!" 

He  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth  and 
delicately  licked  a  part  of  the  wrapper 
which  had  come  unfastened. 

"  But  you'll  hardly  be  interested  in  that," 
he  resumed;  "  just  remember  that  we  loved. 
Were  wonderfully  happy  in  our  love  until 
Sun  Gee  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
move  on.  Then  we  were  desolate.  Both 
of  us.  We  were  desolate." 

O'Rourke  waved  his  grimy  hands  to  illus 
trate  the  depth  of  his  despair. 

"  Our  desperation  was  such,"  he  said, 
''  that  when  I  proposed  to  her  that  she  fly 
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with  me  far  from  her  father  and  his  junk — 
I  didn't  know  about  the  lamp  then — she 
agreed  at  once,  but  then  she  told  me  that 
if  she  did  flee,  her  father  could  have  her 
brought  back  without  any  trouble.  He 
would  only  have  to  rub  the  lamp  and  wish, 
and  she  would  be  back  in  his  power.  We 
agreed  to  steal  the  lamp  and  elope  with 
that." 

A  sudden  idea  crystallized  in  Connors's 
mind.  He  shot  a  quick  glance  at  O'Rourke, 
who  went  on. 

.  "  We  did  elope.  She  stole  the  lamp  from 
the  teak-wood  box  in  which  her  father  kept 
it.  Trembling,  she  placed  it  in  my  hands. 
I  rubbed  it  fervently  and  wished.  In  a 
moment  we  were  floating  through  the  air  at 
a  terrific  rate  of  speed,  until  we  landed 
gently  upon  the  sandy  shore  of  an  unin 
habited  island  in  mid-Pacific.  We  loved 
each  other,  and  we  were  alone  with  each 
other  and  the  lamp.  Need  I  say  that  very 
shortly  there  rose  in  the  center  of  the  island 
a  beautiful  palace,  all  shimmering  with  gold 
and  jewels,  and  that  in  that  marvelous 
structure  we  shortly  took  up  our  abode? 

"  The  slave  of  the  lamp  was  a  clever 
creature,  and  we  had  but  to  say  that  we 
wished  carriage-drives  and  beautiful  gardens 
all  over  the  island  to  find  them  waiting  for 
us  the  following  morning  when  we  woke. 
And  servants — ah!  you  should  have  seen 
our  staff  of  servants.  My  wife  had  eighty- 
two  maids  who  attended  to-  her  personal 
adornment,  and  twenty-four  valets  kept 
my  clothes  in  order." 

O'Rourke  paused  and  seemed  to  survey 
with  some  faint  regret  the  memory  of  the 
luxuries  he  had  possessed  and  which  now 
were  gone. 

"  You're  wondering  about  this  ring  on 
my  finger,"  he  said  presently,  with  an 
abrupt  change  of  manner.  "  This  ring  is 
the  ring  of  Aladdin,  one-  of  the  treasures 
always  at  the  disposal  of  the  slave  of  the 
lamp.  I  grew  homesick  in  my  island  para 
dise,  homesick  for  the  sight  of  New  York 
and  Coney  Island  and  Jake  Murphy's 
saloon.  My  wife  did  not  understand,  so  I 
ordered  the  slave  of  the  lamp  to  bring  me 
Aladdin's  ring..  With  that,  I  would  slip 
into  European  clothes,  wish  myself  just  out 
side  Buck  Jones's  billiard  parlor,  and  have 


a  half-hour  •with  my  old  friends  before 
returning  to  my  wife.  One  day  she  asked 
me  to  bring  her  father  to  the  island.  I 
was  a  little  afraid,  but  she  begged  me,  so  I 
rubbed  the  lamp  and  ordered  him  brought 
to  our  palace. 

"  The  old  boy  had  changed.  He  was  not 
as  fat  as  he  had  been,  and  he  needed  a 
bath.  He  told  us  that  after  we  eloped  he 
had  waited  where  he  was  until  all  his  money 
had  gone.  He  was  hoping  we  would  come 
back.  When  all  his  money  had  gone  Cantu 
still  expected  more  and  more  from  him,  and 
at  last  had  him  put  in  jail.  The  slave  of 
the  lamp  had  taken  him  out  of  there.  He 
was  a  slick  old  chap,  Sun  Gee  was.  He 
hugged  his  daughter  and  forgave  her,  and 
shook  hands  with  me  and  hoped  his  daugh 
ter  was  happy  with  me,  and  I  was  sort  of 
sorry  for  the  old  son-of-a-gun,  so  I  had  a 
palace  put  up  for  him  at  one  end  of  the 
island  and  told  him  to  enjoy  himself.  That 
was  my  mistake." 

O'Rourke  tossed  the  butt  of  his  cigar 
into  a  cuspidor. 

"  Do  you  believe  any  of  what  I  have  told 
you?"  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Connors,  with  an 
effect  of  frankness.  "  I  wouldn't  for  an 
instant,  but  if  you  say  you  can  prove  it— 

"  I  can  prove  it,  all  right.  You'll  believe 
me  when  you  see  the  proof  I  have  to  offer. 
As  I  was  saying,  I  had  the  slave  of  the 
lamp  put  up  a  palace  for  Sun  Gee  to  live 
in,  and  went  on,  being  perfectly  happy  in 
the  love  of  my  wife  and  in  my  way  of  living. 
Every  now  and  then  I'd  twist  the  ring  I'm 
wearing  now,  wish  myself  in  New  York,  and 
have  a  time  with  the  boys. 

"  There  was  where  old  Sun  Gee  got 
ahead  of  me. 

"  One  day  while  I  was  away,  playing 
kelly-pool  in  Buck  Jones's  billiard-parlor, 
back  on  my  little  island  paradise,  Old  Sun 
Gee  got  busy.  He  came  down  sick,  he  said. 
Had  a  terrible  pain  where  no  pains  are  ever 
supposed  to  grow.  He  sent  for  my  wife, 
and  when  she  came  to  him  he  lay  there 
groaning  and  telling  her  how  sick  he  was, 
until  she  got  really  frightened.  She  wanted 
to  know  what  would  make  him  better.  He 
said  to  get  the  lamp  and  he'd  wish  on  it  for 
the  one  doctor  in  all  the  world  who  could 
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cure  him,  an  old  Chinese  doctor  somewhere 
•way  back  in  the  interior  of  China.  Well, 
my  wife  brought  him  the  lamp." 

O'Rourke  looked  at  the  ring  on  his  finger 
reflectively. 

"  When  old  Sun  Gee  got  hold  of  that 
lamp,  did  he  wish  for  a  doctor?" 

."Well-1-1,  hardly!  I  was  just  making 
ready  to  slam  the  thirteenth  ball  for  the 
game  on  a  table  in  Buck  Jones's.  All  of  a 
sudden  I  found  myself  flying  through  the 
air.  The  slave  of  the  lamp  had  me  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  was  scooting  for  home 
with  me.  He  set  me  down  in  the  big  hall 
of  Sun  Gee's  palace.  And  old  Sun  Gee 
stood  there,  waiting,  and  he  was  fat  as  ever, 
but  he  didn't  look  jolly  a  little  bit.  My 
wife  had  been  packed  off  somewhere,  and 
he  was  ready  to  read  the  riot  act  to  me. 
He  did.  He  called  me  every  name  the 
Chinese  language  holds  that  isn't  compli 
mentary,  wound  up  by  saying  I  would  never 
see  my  wife  again,  and  then  had  the  slave 
of  the  lamp  fix  me  up  so  I  look  like  this. 

"  Old  Sun  Gee  told  me  that  he  would 
leave  me  the  ring  of  'Aladdin,  so  I  would 
always  be  able  to  travel  wherever  I  wished, 
but  that  if  I  ever  wished  myself  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  his  palace  in  the  interior 
of  Tibet,  he  would  see  that  I  was  riin 
through  a  sausage  grinder  and  fed  to  jelly 
fish  in  the  China  Sea." 

O'Rourke  looked  at  Connors  expectantly. 
Connors  reflected. 

"  You  can  prove  that  what  you  say  is 
true?"  asked  Connors.    The  vague  idea  in 
the  back  of  his  head  had  become  very  dis 
tinct,  and  he  was  hot  on  the  trail. 
"  I  can,"  said  O'Rourke  confidently. 
"  If  you  really  can,"  said  Connors  reflec 
tively,  "  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  buy  that 
ring." 

"  I'll  sell  it,"  said  O'Rourke.  "  I'll  tell 
you.  I've  been  studying  the  old  legends  of 
the  lamp,  and  there  is  just  one  thing  over 
which  the  lamp  can't  prevail.  I  won't  tell 
you  what  it  is,  but  with  a  thousand  dollars 
I  can  prepare  a  way  to  beat  old  Sun  Gee 
yet,  and  get  back  my  wife  and  the  lamp. 
I'll  sell  the  ring  for  a  thousand." 

"  If  you'll  prove  what  you  say,  I'll  buy 
it,"  said  Connors  promptly.  "  When  and 
where  will  you  prove  it?" 


"  Now,  and  in  my  room,"  said  O'Rourke^ 
just  as  promptly.  "  My  only  condition  is 
that  you  have  the  money  ready  to  pay  cash 
down." 

Connors  considered  his  part.  O'Rourke 
evidently  considered  him  a  rich  man,  from 
his  clothes.  Connors  offered  no  explana-: 
tion  of  his  attire,  and  its  incongruity  to  the 
lunch-room  in  which  he  was  eating,  but 
O'Rourke  evidently  considered  it  a  whim< 

"I'll  take  you,"  he  said  decisively.  "Ill 
phone  up  and  have  my  valet  come  down 
here  with  what  part  of  it  I  haven't  with  me* 
Will  that  be  all  right?" 

O'Rourke  nodded,  his  eyes  glistening  3 
little.  Connors  went  into  the  telephone-* 
booth  by  the  door  and  talked  at  some 
length.  When  he  came  out  he  nodded 
casually  to  O'Rourke. 

"  He'll  be  down  in  ten  minutes,  in  my; 
car." 

He  smiled  mentally  when  he  thought  of 
speaking  so  casually  of  his  car.  There  had 
been  a  little  difficulty  about  the  car,  but 
Conners  had  insisted,  and  it  was  on  the 
way,  with  Connors's  very  temporary 
"  valet." 

The  limousine  drew  up  to  the  door,  and 
Connors  walked  out  to  it,  O'Rourke  shuf-* 
fling  behind  him.  A  few  directions  and 
the  limousine  sped  on  to  where  O'Rourke 
said  his  room  was.  During  the  ride  Connors 
played  up  to  his  role  of  the  wealthy  idler 
in  search  of  a  new  sensation,  and  O'Rourke 
grew  a  little  silent.  As  they  got  out  of  the 
car,  the  valet  handed  a  package  to  Connors, 
A  meaning  glance  passed  between  the  two 
men.  Connors  followed  O'Rourke  into  the 
darkness. 

In  spite  of  his  evening  clothes,  Connors 
was  never  less  of  an  uncautious  idler  than 
when  he  walked  close  behind  O'Rourke  into* 
a  building  he  knew  as  he  knew  the  paint 
of  his  hand.  It  was  a  building  that  had 
figured  more  than  once  in  police-court  news,; 
and  Connors  himself  had  examined  the 
whole  building  after  "  Mother  "  Bernstein,- 
the  fence,  had  been  murdered  and  her  whole 
cache  of  stolen  goods  restolen  from  her< 
He  had  examined  her  quarters  with  par-< 
ticular  care,  and  knew  of  the  -two  trap-doorS 
and  innumerable  tiny  secret  safes  hidden1 
everywhere  about  the  room.  It  was  with  g 
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certain  heightened  caution  that  he  found 
O'Rourke  leading  him  into  this  same  room. 

"  Sit  clown  here,"  said.  O'Rourke.  He 
put  a  chair  rather  near  the  door,  which  was 
closed  by  a  long  curtain  of  heavy  cloth. 
Two  rooms  ran  together  here,  and  the  door 
between  them  was  closed  simply  by  this 
portiere.  Mother  Bernstein  had  used  this 
room  as  her  bedroom,  and  the  adjoining  one 
as  her  office. 

Connors  took  a  seat. 

"The  proof,"  said  O'Rourke,  "will 
naturally  be  just  a  proof  of  the  powers  of 
the  ring.  I'm  going  to  stand  before  you 
and  wish  myself  away.  I'll  disappear.  You 
sit  still,  and  in  a  moment  or  so  I'll  come 
back.  Before  I  do  that,  though,  here's 
something  that  might  interest  you.  Look 
here." 

He  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  tiny  jade 
ornament  that  might  have  come  from  the 
slipper  of  a  Chinese  princess.  The  superb 
gracefulness  of  the  design  impressed  Con 
nors,  and  confirmed  his  suspicions,  if  they 
had  needed  confirmation.  He  examined  it 
curiously. 

"That's  very  good,"  he  said.  "  I'd  like 
to  buy  it." 

"  I  give  it  to  you,"  said  O'Rourke.  "  It 
was  on  one  of  my  wife's  slippers." 

He  went  to  the  bed  at  one  side  of  the 
room  and  took  a  heavy  quilt  from  it.  He 
wrapped  it  about  himself  and  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor. 

"  I'm  going  to  just  vanish  under  this," 
he  said,  his  voice  coming  muffled  from 
underneath.  "  You  be  sure  to  sit  still,  and 
I'll  be  back  in  a  moment.  Sit  quite  still." 

He  was  completely  hidden  by  the  quilt. 
He  looked  like  a  queer  sort  of  tent  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  Suddenly  the  tent 
collapsed.  The  quilt  sank  flat  to  the  floor, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  no  man  was  under 
neath.  O'Rourke  had  kept  his  word — he 
had  vanished  as  adroitly  as  magic  itself. 

Connors  rose  lightly  from  his  chair  and 
stood  silently  just  inside  the  doorway,  pre 
pared  to  face  anything  that  might  enter. 
His  revolver  gleamed  dully  in  his  hand.  A 
queer  grin  was  on  his  face.  He  always 
grinned  like  that  when  a  climax  came. 

There  was  no  real  sound  in  the  next  room. 
Connors,  though,  seemed  to  grow  tense. 


Then  lightly,  very  lightly  the  soft  and  con 
trolled  breathing  of  a  man  in  the  next  room 
came  to  his  ears. 

The  portiere  hung  in  the  doorway.  When 
Connors  had  been  sitting  in  the  chair  his 
head  had  been  no  more  than  a  foot  from 
its  folds.  Now,  with  murderous  swiftness, 
those  folds  billowed  out.  A  gigantic,  heavy 
object  had  been  swung  from  the  other  side, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  dashing  out  the 
brains  of  the  man  still  supposed  to  be  sit 
ting  in  the  chair. 

Connors  grappled  with  the  hidden  assail 
ant,  thrown  off  his  balance  by  finding  the 
chair  empty  instead  of  having  his  club  meet 
with  the  resistance  a  body  would  have 
offered  it.  Taken  off  his  guard  as  the 
assailant  was,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  mo 
ments  before  he  was  prostrate  on  the  floor 
with  Connors  sitting  prostrate  on  his  chest. 

Connors  blew  his  police  whistle,  and  his 
valet  and  the  chauffeur  of  the  limousine 
appeared,  ready  for  anything.  O'Rourke, 
cowed  and  humble,  offered  no  resistance 
when  they  lifted  him  to  his  feet  and  hand 
cuffed  him. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Connors,"  said  the 
chief,  who  had  driven  the  car  in  person. 
"  I  did  this  because  you  swore  it  had  to  be 
done,  but  what's  it  all  about?" 

Connors  grinned.  He  knew  the  chief. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  detective  force  for  ten  years. 

"  I'd  been  guarding  the  presents  at  the 
Boothby-Colman  wedding,  and  was  wearing 
these  clothes  to  keep  from  looking  like  a 
cop.  You  told  me  to  wear  'em  yourself. 
On  my  way  home  I  stopped  in  that  one-arm 
lunch  to  get  something  to  eat  and  this  guy 
came  at  me,  flashing  that  ring  he's  wearing 
now.  He  gave  me  a  wonderful  spiel  about 
magic  and  such  stuff. 

"  For  a  long  time  I  didn't  get  him  at  all, 
but  then  I  remembered  about  the  Robert 
son  collection  of  Oriental  art  objects  that 
was  looted  two  months  ago.  You  remem 
ber?  We  never  got  the  slightest  clue  to 
who  did  it,  but  we  knew  that  as  soon  as 
the  thief  started  to  sell  the  stuff  we'd  have 
him. 

"  This  is  the  guy. 

"  He  wasn't  ready  for  anything  like  that 
— being  unable  to  sell  his  loot,  you  know. 
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He's  laid  low  for  two  months,  but  he  real 
ized  he  couldn't  get  rid  of  the  junk,  and  I 
sort  of  think  he  went  broke  and  couldn't  get 
out  of  town.  He  saw  me  in  evening  clothes 
in  the  lunch-room  and  had  an  inspiration. 
He  sprang  that  line  of  bull  on  me  and  per 
suaded  me — of  course  I  fell  for  it  as  soon  as 
I  had  a  hunch  what  was  up — he  persuaded 
me  to  come  here  with  a  supposed  thousand 
dollars  of  money  on  me.  Then  he  did  a 
magic  vanish  before  my  eyes,  going  down 
through  one  of  Mother  Bernstein's  trap 
doors.  I  was  supposed  to  be  waiting  goggle- 
eyed  for  him  to  come  back  while  he  was 
walking  up  behind  me  to  knock  me  in  the 
head  and  take  the  thousand  he  thought  I 
had. 

"  Well,  he  didn't.    I  got  him  first.    And 
if  we  poke  around  in  here  I  sort  of  think 


we'll  find  all  that's  missing  from  the  Robert 
son  collection." 

He  was  right.  Hidden  in  all  the  count 
less  secret  hiding-places  of  the  murdered 
fence,  they  found  the  priceless  jades  and 
porcelains  of  the  looted  collection. 

They  took  O'Rourke  out  of  the  limousine. 
Up  to  that  point  he  had  been  speechless, 
but  as  they  sat  him  down  in  the  rear  seat 
his  voice  came  back,  and  he  began  to  swear 
hoarsely. 

Connors  listened,  smiling  gaily.  The 
chief  had  said  he  would  certainly  be  pro-- 
moted  for  the  night's  work,  and  he  was  in  a 
good  humor.  He  listened  with  his  head 
cocked  on  one  side  while  Q'Rourke  ran  the 
gamut  of  profanity.  Then  he  shook  his 
head  gravely.  "  Oh,  Aladdin!"  he  said 
reproachfully. 
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INKS  had  tried  to  be  funny. 

^i^suppose,"  he  wrote,  "  now  that 
the  whole  universe — sun,  moon,  and 
stars — has  left  here  for  a  month  at  the  sea 
shore,  you'll  be  closing  your  atelier  under 
doctor's  orders  for  salt  air — " 

I  flung  the  letter  across  the  studio.  (It 
had  never  been  called  an  atelier  and  Binks 
knew  it.)  What  he  did  not  seem  to  know 
was  that  Mary  Brewster  had  ceased  to 
mean  anything  to  me  in  any  way  whatso 
ever.  The  would-be  humorist  had  wasted 
his  efforts  in  meaningless  metaphor. 

Miss  Brewster  and  I  had  had  differences 
of  opinion;  she  could  go  her  way  in  life;  I 
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should  go  mine.  The  idea  of  my  traipsing 
off  to  the  beach  after  a  headstrong  young 
woman — it  was  preposterous. 

I  intended  to  work.  To  prove  it  I  wired 
Binks  that  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  I  would  descend  upon  him  bag  and 
baggage,  paints,  canvas,  and  brushes,  for 
a  week's  stay.  For  a  long  time  I  had  been 
wanting  to  do  a  series  of  sketches  in  his 
old-fashioned  garden,  but  whenever  I  had 
dropped  over  to  his  town  I  had  never  got 
beyond  the  Brewster  front  porch.  That 
was  over.  Now  for  work  and  quiet. 

"  Come  and  daub  your  head  off,"  was 
the  ungracious  reply. 
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A    Sequel  to   "The    Untamed" 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SCHOLAR. 

A"  the  age  of  six  Randall  Byrne  could 
name  and  bound  every  State  in  the 
Union;  at  nine  he  was  conversant 
with  Greek  and  Latin;  at  twelve  he  read 
Aristophanes  with  perfect  understanding  of 
the  allusions  of  the  day  and  divided  his 
leisure  between  Ovid  and  Horace;  at  fif 
teen,  wearied  by  the  simplicity  of  Old  En 
glish  and  Thirteenth  Century  Italian,  he 
dipped  into  the  history  of  Philosophy  and 
then  passed  into  calculus  and  the  higher 
mathematics;  at  eighteen  he  took  an  A.  B. 
from  Harvard,  and  while  idling  away  a 
pleasant  summer  with  Hebrew  and  Sans 
crit  he  delved  lightly  into  biology  and  its 
kindred  sciences;  at  twenty-one  he  pocket 
ed  his  Ph.D.  and  was  touched  with  the 
fever  of  his  first  practical  enthusiasm — 
surgery. 

At  twenty- four  he  was  an  M.D.  and  a 
distinguished  diagnostician  though  he  pre 
ferred  work  in  his  laboratory;  at  this  time 


he  published  a  work  on  anthropology  whose 
circulation  was  limited  to  two  hundred 
copies,  and  he  received  in  return  two  hun 
dred  letters  of  congratulation  from  great 
men  who  had  tried  to  read  his  book;  at 
twenty-seven  he  collapsed  one  fine  spring 
day  on  the  floor  of  his  laboratory.  That 
afternoon  he  was  carried  into  the  presence 
of  a  great  physician  who  was  also  a  very 
vulgar  man.  The  great  physician  felt  his 
pulse  and  looked  into  his  dim  eyes. 

"  You  have  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse 
power  brain  and  a  runabout  body,"  said 
the  great  physician. 

"  I  have  come,"  answered  Randall  Byrne 
faintly,  "  for  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
not  for  the  statement  thereof." 

"  I'm  not  through,"  said  the  great  phy 
sician.  "  You  are  also  a  damned  fool." 

Randall  Byrne  here  rubbed  his  eyes. 

"  What  steps  do  you  suggest  that  I  con 
sider?"  he  queried. 

The  great  physician  spat  noisily. 

"  Marry  a  farmer's  daughter,"  he  said 
brutally. 
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"  But — "  said  Randall  Byrne  vaguely. 

"I  am  a  busy  man  and  you've  wasted 
ten  minutes  of  my  time,"  said  the  great 
physician.  "  My  secretary  will  send  you  a 
bill  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Good  day." 

Ten  days  later  Randall  Byrne  sat  in  his 
room  in  the  hotel  at  Elkhead. 

He  had  just  written  (to  his  friend  Swin- 
nerton  Loughburne,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D.) : 
"  Incontrovertibly  the  introduction  of  the 
personal  equation  leads  to  lamentable  in 
versions,"  and  so  on  and  so  on,  closing  the 
letter  as  follows: 

Your  pardon,  dear  Loughburne,  for  these 
lapses  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  but 
in  a  lighter  moment  of  idleness,  I  pray  you 
give  some  careless  thought  to  a  problem  now 
painfully  my  own,  though  rooted  inevitably 
so  deeply  in  the  dirt  of  the  commonplace. 

But  you  have  asked  me  in  letter  of  recent 
date  for  the  particular  physical  aspects  of  my 
present  environment,  and  though  (as  you  so 
well  know)  it  is  my  conviction  that  the 
physical  fact  is  not  and  only  the  immaterial 
is,  yet  I  shall  gladly  look  about  me — a  thing 
I  have  not  yet  seen  occasion  to  do — and  de 
scribe  to  you  the  details  of  my  present  con 
dition. 

At  this  point  Randall  Byrne  removed  his 
thick  glasses  and  stared  through  the  win 
dow  at  the  view  without.  He  had  quite 
changed  his  appearance  by  removing  the 
spectacles,  for  the  owlish  touch  was  gone 
and  he  seemed  at  a  stroke  ten  years  young 
er.  It  was  such  a  face  as  one  is  glad  to  ex 
amine  in  detail,  lean,  pale,  the  transparent 
skin  stretched  tightly  over  cheek-bones, 
nose,  and  chin.  That  chin  was  built  on 
good  fighting  lines,  though  somewhat  over- 
delicate  in  substance,  and  the  mouth  quite 
colorless,  but  oddly  enough  the  upper  lip 
had  that  habitual  appearance  of  stiff  com 
pression  which  is  characteristic  of  highly 
strung  temperaments;  it  is  a  noticeable 
feature  of  nearly  every  great  actor,  for  in 
stance. 

The  nose  was  straight  and  very  thin, 
and  in  a  strong  sidelight  a  tracery  of  the 
red  blood  showed  through  at  the  nostrils. 
The  eyes  were  deeply  buried  and  the  lower 
lids  bruised  with  purple — weak  eyes  that 
blinked  at  a  change  of  light  or  a  sudden 
thought — distant  eyes  which  missed  the  de 
sign  of  wall-paper  and  saw  the  trees  grow 
ing  on  the  mountains.  The  forehead  was 


Byrne's  most  noticeable  feature,  pyramidal, 
swelling  largely  toward  the  top  and  divided 
in  the  center  into  two  distinct  lobes  by  a 
single  marked  furrow  which  gave  his  ex 
pression  a  hint  of  the  wistful.  Looking  at 
that  forehead  one  was  strangely  conscious 
of  the  brain  beneath.  There  seemed  no 
bony  structure;  the  mind,  undefended,  was 
growing  and  pushing  the  confining  walls 
further  out. 

After  a  moment  of  staring  through  the 
window  the  scholar  wrote  again: 

The  major  portion  of  Elkhead  lies  within 
plain  sight  of  my  window.  I  see  a  general 
merchandise  store,  twenty-seven  buildings  of 
a  comparatively  major  and  eleven  of  a  minor 
significance,  and  five  saloons.  The  streets — 

At  this  juncture  a  heavy  hand  knocked, 
and  the  door  of  Rarfdall  Byrne's  room  was 
flung  open  by  Hank  Dwight,  proprietor  of 
Elkhead 's  saloon — a  versatile  man,  expert 
behind  the  bar  or  in  a  blacksmith  shop. 

"  Doc,"  said  Hank  Dwight,  "  you're 
wanted." 

Randall  Byrne  placed  his  spectacles 
more  firmly  on  his  nose  to  consider  his 
host. 

"  What—"  he  began,  but  Hank  Dwight 
had  already  turned  on  his  heel. 

<:  Her  name  is  Kate  Cumberland.  A  lit 
tle  speed,  doc.  Shea's  in  a  hurry." 

"  If  no  other  physician  is  available,"  pro 
tested  Byrne,  following  slowly  down  the 
stairs,  "  I  suppose  I  must  see  her." 

"  If  they  was  another  within  ten  miles, 
d'you  s'pbse  I'd  call  on  you?"  asked  Hank 
Dwight. 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  out  onto  the 
veranda,  where  the  doctor  was  aware  of  a 
girl  in  a  short  riding  skirt  who  stood  with 
one  gloved  hand  on  her  hip  while  the  other 
slapped  a  quirt  idly  against  her  riding 
boots. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WORDS   AND   BULLETS. 

"  J    f  ERE'3  a  gent  that  calls  himself  a 
doc,"  said  Hank  Dwight  by  way 
of  an  introduction.     "  If  you  can 
use  him,  Miss  Cumberland,  fly  to  it!" 
And  he  left  them  alone. 
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Now  the  sun  lay  directly  behind  Kate 
Cumberland,  and  in  order  to  look  at  her 
closely  the  doctor  had  to  shade  his  weak 
eyes  and  pucker  his  brows;  for  from  be 
neath  her  wide  sombrero  there  rolled  a 
cloud  of  golden  hair  as  bright  as  the  sun 
shine  itself — a  sad  strain  upon  the  visual 
nerve  of  Dr.  Randall  Byrne.  He  repeated 
her  name,  bowed,  and  when  he  straight 
ened,  blinked  again.  As  if  she  appreciated 
that  strain  upon  his  eyes  she  stepped  clos 
er,  and  entered  the  shadow. 

"  Dr.  Hardin  is  not  in  town."  she  said, 
"  and  I  have  to  bring  a  physician  out  to 
the  ranch  at  once;  my  father  is  critically: 
ill." 

Randall  Byrne  rubbed  his  lean  chin. 

"  I  am  not  practising  at  present,"  he  said 
reluctantly.  Then  he  saw  that  she  was 
watching  him  closely,  weighing  him  with 
her  eyes,  and  it  came  to  the  mind  of  Ran 
dall  Byrne  that  he  was  not  a  large  man, 
and  might  not  incline  the  scale  far  from 
the  horizontal. 

"  I  am  hardly  equipped — "  began  Byrne. 

"  You  will  not  need  equipment,"  she  in 
terrupted.  "  His  trouble  lies  in  his  nerves 
and  the  state  of  his  mind." 

A  slight  gleam  lighted  the  eyes  of  the 
doctor. 

"  Ah,"  he  murmured.     "  The  mind?" 

"  Yes." 

He  rubbed  his  bloodless  hands  slowly 
together,  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was 
sharp  and  quick  and  wholly  impersonal. 
"  Tell  me  the  symptoms!" 

"  Can't  we  talk  those  over  on  the  way 
to  the  ranch?  Even  if  we  start  now  it  will 
be  dark  before  we  arrive." 

"  But,"  protested  the  doctor,  "  I  have 
not  yet  decided — this  precipitancy— 

"Oh,"  she  said,  and  flushed.  "There 
is  no  other  physician  within  reach;  my 
father  is  very  ill.  I  only  ask  that  you,  come 
as  a  diagnostician,  doctor!" 

"  But  a  ride  to  your  ranch,"  he  said 
miserably.  "  I  presume  you  refer  to  riding 
a  horse?" 

"  Naturally." 

"  I  am  unfamiliar  with  that  means  of  lo 
comotion,  and  in  fact  have  not  carried  my 
acquaintance  with  the  equine  species  be 
yond  a  purely  experimental  stage.  Ana 


tomically,  I  have  a  superficial  knowledge, 
but  on  the  one  occasion  on  which  I  sat  in 
a  saddle  I  observed  that  the  docility  of  the 
horse  is  probably  a  poetic  fallacy." 

He  rubbed  his  left  shoulder  thoughtfully 
and  saw  a  slight  tremor  at  the  corners  of 
the  girl's  mouth.  It  caused  his  vision  to 
clear  and  concentrate;  he  found  that  the 
lips  were,  in  fact,  in  the  very  act  of  smil 
ing.  The  face  of  the  doctor  brightened. 

„"  You  sh'all  ride  my  own  horse."  said 
the  girl.  "  She  is  perfectly  gentle  and  has 
a  very  easy  gr  •'•:.  I'm  sure  you'll  have  not 
the  slightest  trouble  with  her." 

"  And  you?" 

"I'll  find  something  about  town;  it 
doesn't  rriatter  what." 

"  This,"  said  the  doctor,  "  is  most  re 
markable.  You  choose  your  mounts  at 
random?" 

"  But  you  will  go?"  she  insisted. 

"Ah,  yes,  the  trip  to  the  ranch!" 
groaned  the  doctor.  "Let  me  see:  the 
physical  obstacles  to  such  a  trip  while 
many  are  not  altogether  insuperable,  I 
may  say;  in  the  mean  time  the  moral  urge 
which  compels  me  toward  the  ranch  seems 
to  be  of  the  first  order."  He  sighed.  "  Is 
it  not  strange,  Miss  Cumberland,  that  man, 
though  distinguished  from  the  lower  orders 
by—" 

He  broke  off  short.  The  smile  was 
growing  upon  her  lips. 

"I  will  put  together  a  few  of  my  things," 
said  the  doctor,  "  and  come  down  to  you 
at  once." 

"  Good! "  said  the  girl.  "  I'll  be  waiting 
with  two  horses  before  you  are  ready." 

He  turned  away,  but  had  taken  hardly 
a  step  before  he  turned,  saying:  "  But  why 
are  you  so  sure  that  you  will  be  ready  be 
fore  I — "  but  she  was  already  down  the 
steps  from  the  veranda  and  stepping  brisk- 
.  ly  down  the  street. 

"  There  is  an  element  of  the  unexplain- 
able  in  woman."  said  the  doctor,  and  re 
sumed  his  way  to  his  room.  Once  there, 
something  prompted  him  to  act  with  the 
greatest  possible  speed.  He  tossed  his 
toilet  articles  and  a  few  changes  of  linen 
into  a  small,  flexible  valise  and  ran  down 
the  stairs.  He  reached  the  veranda  again, 
panting,  and  the  girl  was  not  in  sight:  a 
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smile  of  triumph  appeared  on  the  grave, 
colorless  lips  of  the  doctor.  "  Feminine  in 
stinct,  however,  is  not  infallible,"  he  ob 
served  to  himself,  and  to  one  of  the  cow 
boys,  lounging  loosely  in  a  chair  near  by, 
he  continued  his  train  of  thoughts  aloud: 
"  Though  the  verity  of  the  feminine  intu 
ition  has  already  been  thrown  in  a  shade 
of  doubt  by  many  thinkers,  as  you  will  un 
doubtedly  agree." 

The  man  thus  addressed  allowed  his 
lower  jaw  to  drop,  but  after  a  moment  he 
ejaculated:  "  Now  what  in  hell  d 'you  mean 
by  that?" 

The  doctor  already  turned  away,  intent 
upon  his  thoughts,  but  he  now  paused  and 
again  faced  the  cowboy.  He  safcd,  frown 
ing:  "  There  is  unnecessary  violence  in 
your  remark,  sir." 

"  Duck  your  glasses,"  said  the  worthy 
in  question.  "  You  ain't  talkin'  to  a  book, 
you're  talking  to  a  man." 

"  And  in  your  attitude,"  went  on  the 
doctor,  "  there  is  an  element  of  offense 
which  if  carried  farther  might  be  corrected 
by  physical  violence." 

"  I  don't  foller  your  words,"  said  the 
cattleman,  "  but  from  the  drift  of  your 
tune  I  gather  you're  a  bit  peeved;  and  if 
you  are — " 

His  voice  had  risen  to  a  ringing  note  as 
he  proceeded,  and  he  now  slipped  from  his 
chair  and  faced  Randall  Byrne,  a  big  man, 
brown,  hard-handed.  The  doctor  crim 
soned. 

"  Well?"  he  echoed,  but  in  place  of  a 
deep  ring  his  words  were  pitched  in  a  high 
squeak  of  defiance. 

He  saw  a  large  hand  contract  to  a  fist, 
but  almost  instantly  the  big  man  grinned, 
and  his  eyes  went  past  Byrne. 

"  Oh,  hell!"  he  grunted,  and  turned  his 
back  with  a  chuckle. 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  mad  impulse 
in  the  doctor  to  spring  at  this  fellow,  but 
a  wave  of  impotence  overwhelmed  him. 
He  knew  that  he  was  white  around  the 
mouth,  with  a  dryness  in  his  throat. 

"  The  excitement  of  imminent  physical 
contest  and  personal  danger,"  he  diagnosed 
swiftly,  "  causing  acceleration  of  the  pulse 
and  attendant  weakness  of  the  body — a 
state  unworthy  of  the  balanced  intellect." 


Having  brought  back  his  poise  by  this 
quick  interposition  of  reason,  he  went  his 
way  down  the  long  veranda.  Against  a  pil 
lar  leaned  another  tall  cattleman,  also 
brown  and  lean  and  hard. 

"  May  I  inquire,"  he  said,  "  if  you  have 
any  information  direct  or  casual  concerning 
a  family  named  Cumberland  which  pos 
sesses  ranch  property  in  this  vicinity?" 

"  You  may;"  said  the  cow-puncher,  and 
continued  to  roll  his  cigarette. 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  do  you  know 
anything  about  them?" 

"  Sure,"  said  the  other,  and  having  fin 
ished  his  cigarette  he  introduced  it  between 
his  lips.    It  seemed  to  occur  to  him  instant 
ly,  however,  that  he  was  committing  an  in 
hospitable    breach,    for    he    produced    his 
Durham  and  brown  papers  with  a  start  and 
extended  them  toward  the  doctor. 
"  Smoke?"  he  asked. 
"I  use  tobacco  in  no  form,"  said  the 
doctor. 

The  cowboy  stared  with  such  fixity  that 
the  match  burned  down  to  his  fingertips 
and  singed  them  before  he  had  lighted  his 
cigarette. 

"  'S  that  a  fact?"  he  queried  when  his 
astonishment  found  utterance.  "  What 
d'you  do  to  kill  time?  Well,  I  been  think 
ing  about  knocking  off  the  stuff  for  a  while. 
Mame  gets  sore  at  me  for  having  my  fin 
gers  all  stained  up  with  nicotin  like  this." 
He  extended  his  hand,  the  first  and  sec 
ond  fingers  of  w^hich  were  painted  a  bright 
yellow. 

"  Soap  won't  take  it  off,"  he  remarked. 
"  A  popular  but  inexcusable  error,"  said 
the  doctor.     "  It  is  the  tarry  by-products 
of  tobacco  which  cause  that  stain.     Nico 
tin  itself,  of  course,  is  a  volatile  alkaloid 
base  of  which  there  is  only  the  merest  trace 
in  tobacco.     It  is  one  of  the  deadliest  of 
nerve  poisons  and  is  quite  colorless.   There 
is  enough  of  that  stain  upon  your  fingers — 
if  it  were  nicotin — to  kill  a  dozen  men." 
"The  hell  you  say!" 
"  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  indubitable  fact. 
A  lump  of  nicotin  the  size  of  the  head  of 
a  pin  placed  on  the  tongue  of  a  horse  will 
kill  the  beast  instantly." 

The  cow-puncher  pushed  back  his  hat 
and  scratched  his  head. 
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'•  This  is  worth  knowiny'  he  said,  "  but 
I'm  some  glad  that  Mame  ain't  heard  it." 
"  Concerning    the    Cumberlands,"    said 
the  doctor,  "  I— 

"  Concerning  the  Cumberlands,"  repeat 
ed  the  cattleman,  "  it's  best  to  leave  'em  to 
their  own  concerns."  And  he  started  to 
turn  away,  but  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  dry  hi  the  throat  of  the  doctor, 
x  "  Do  I  understand,"  he  insisted,  "  that 
there  is  some  mystery  connected  with 
them?" 

"  From  me,"  replied  the  other,  '*  you 
understand  nothin'."  And  he  lumbered 
down  the  steps  and  away. 

Be  it  understood  that  there  was  nothing 
of  the  gossip  in  Randall  Byrne,  but  now  he 
was  pardonably  excited,  and  perceiving  the 
tall  form  of  Hank  Dwight  in  the  doorway, 
he  approached  his  host. 

'•  Mr.  Dwight,"  he  said,  "  I  am  about  to 
go  to  the  Cumberland  ranch.  I  gather 
that  there  is  something  of  an  unusual  na 
ture  concerning  them." 

"  There  is,"  admitted  Hank  Dwight. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is?" 

"  I  can." 

"  Good!"  said  the  doctor,  and  he  almost 
smiled.  "  It  is  always  well  to  know  the 
background  of  a  case  which  has  to  do  with 
mental  states.  Now,  just  what  do  you 
know?" 

"  I  know —  "  began  the  proprietor,  and 
then  paused  and  eyed  his  guest  dubiously — 
>v  I  know,"  he  continued,  "  a  story." 

"  Yes?" 

"  Yes,  about  a  man  and  a  boss  and  a 
dog." 

"  The  approach  seems  not  quite  obvious, 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  Words,"  said  the  host,  at  length,  after 
a  pause,  "  is  worse'n  bullets.  You  never 
know  what  they'll  hit." 

"  But  the  story?*  persisted  the  doctor. 

"  That  story,"  said  Hank  Dwight,  "  I 
may  tell  to  my  son  before  I  die." 

"  This  sounds  quite  promising." 

••  But  I'll  tell  nobody  else." 

"  Really!" 

"  It's  about  a  man  and  a  boss  and  a  dog. 
The  man  ain't  possible,  the  boss  ain't  pos 
sible,  the  dog  is  a  .wolf." 

He  paused  again  and  glowered  on  the 


doctor.  He  seemed  to  be  drawn  two  ways, 
by  his  eagerness  to  tell  a  yarn  and  his 
dread  of  consequences. 

'*  I  know,"  he  muttered,  "  because  I've 
seen  'em  all.  I've  seen  " — he  looked  far, 
as  though  striking  a  silent  bargain  with 
himself  concerning  the  sum  of  the  story 
which  might  safely  be  told — "  I've  seen  a 
hoss  that  understood  a  man's  talk  like  you 
and  me  does — or  better.  I've  heard  a  man 
whistle  like  a  singing  bird.  Yep,  that  ain't 
no  lie.  You  jest  imagine  a  bald  eagle  tnat 
could  lick  anything  between  the  earth  and 
the  sky  and  was  able  to  sing — that's  what 
that  whistlin'  was  like.  It  made  you  glad 
to  hear  it,  and  it  made  you  look  to  see  if 
your  gun  was  hi  good  workin'  shape.  It 
wasn't  very  loud,  but  it  traveled  pretty  far, 
like  it  was  comin'  from  up  above  you." 

"  That's  the  way  this  strange  man  of  the 
story  whistles?"  asked  Byrne. 

"  Man  of  the  story?"  echoed  the  pro 
prietor,  with  some  warmth.  "  Friend,  if 
he  ain't  real,  then  I'm  a  ghost.  And  they's 
them  in  Elkhead  that's  got  the  scars  of  his' 
comin'  and  goin'." 

"  Ah,  an  outlaw?  A  gunfighter?" 
queried  the  doctor. 

"  Listen  to  me,  son,"  observed  the  host, 
and  to  make  his  point  he  tapped  the  hol 
low  chest  of  Byrne  with  a  rigid  forefinger, 
"  around  these  parts  you  know  jest  as  much 
as  you  see,  and  lots  of  times  you  don't  even 
know  that  much.  What  you  see  is  some 
times  your  business,  but  mostly  it  ain't." 
He  concluded  impressively:  ''  Words  is 
worse'n  bullets!" 

iC  Well,"  mused  Byrne,  "  I  can  ask  the 
girl  these  questions.  It  will  be  medically 
necessary." 

L1  Ask  the  girl?  Ask  her?"  echoed  the 
host  with  a  sort  of  horror.  But  he  ended 
with  a  forced  restraint.  "  That's  your 
business." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DOCTOR  RIDES. 


HAXK    DWIGHT'  disappeared    from 
the   doorway   and   the   doctor   \vas 
called   from  his  pondering  by   the 
voice  of  the   girl.     There  was  something 
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about  that  voice  which  worried  Byrne,  for 
it  was  low  and  controlled  and  musical  and 
it  did  not  fit  with  the  nasal  harshness  of 
the  cattlemen.  When  she  began  to  speak 
it  was  like  the  beginning  of  a  song.  He 
turned  now  and  found  her  sitting  a  tall 
bay  horse,  and  she  led  a  red-roan  mare  be 
side  her.  When  he  went  out  she  tossed 
her  reins  over  the  head  of  her  horse  and 
strapped  his  valise  behind  her  saddle. 

"  You  won't  have  any  trouble  with  that 
mare,"  she  assured  him,  when  the  time 
came  for  mounting.  Yet  when  he  ap 
proached  gingerly  he  was  received  with 
flattened  ears  and  a  snort  of  anger. 
"  Wait,"  she  cried,  "  the  left  side,  not  the 
right!" 

He  felt  the  laughter  in  her  voice,  but 
when  he  looked  he  could  see  no  trace  of  it 
in  her  face.  He  approached  from  the  left 
side,  setting  his  teeth. 

"  You  observe,"  he  said,  "  that  I  take 
your  word  at  its  full  value,"  and  placing 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  dragged  himself 
gingerly  up  to  the  saddle.  The  mare  stood 
like  a  rock.  Adjusting  himself,  he  wiped 
a  sudden  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

"  I  quite  believe,"  he  remarked,  "  that 
the  animal  is  of  unusual  intelligence.  All 
may  yet  be  well!" 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  the  girl  gravely. 
"  Now  we're  off." 

And  the  horses  broke  into  a  dog  trot. 
Now  the  gait  of  the  red  roan  mare  was  a 
dream  of  softness,  and  her  flexible  ankles 
gave  a  play  of  whole  inches  to  break  the 
jar  of  every  step,  the  sure  sign  of  the  good 
saddle-horse;  but  the  horse  has  never  been 
saddled  whose  trot  is  realty  a  smooth  pace. 
The  hat  of  Dr.  Byrne  began  to  incline  to 
ward  his  right  eye  and  his  spectacles  to 
ward  his  left  ear.  He  felt  a  peculiar  light 
ness  in  the  stomach  and  heaviness  in  the 
heart. 

"  The  t-t-t-trot,"  he  ventured  to  his 
companion,  "  is  a  d-d-d-dam — 

"Dr.  Byrne!"  she  cried. 

"Whoa!"  called  Dr.  Byrne,  and  drew 
mightily  in  upon  the  reins.  The  red  mare 
stopped  as  a  ball  stops  when  it  meets  a 
stout  wall;  the  doctor  sprawled  along  her 
neck,  clinging  with  arms  and  legs.  He 
managed  to  clamber  back  into  the  saddle. 


:(  There  are  vicious  elements  in  the  na 
ture  of  this  brute,"  he  observed  to  the  girl. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  she  murmured.  He 
cast  a  sidelong  glance  but  found  not  the 
trace  of  a  smile. 

"  The  word  upon  which  I — 

"  Stopped?"  she  suggested. 

"  Stopped,"  he  agreed,  "  was  not,  as  you 
evidently  assumed,  an  oath.  On  the  con 
trary,  I  was  merely  remarking  that  the  trot 
is  a  damaging  gait,  but  through  an  inter- 
rupted — er — articulation — 

His  eye  dared  her,  but  she  was  utterly 
grave.  He  perceived  that  there  was,  after 
all,  a  certain  kinship  between  this  woman 
of  the  mountain-desert  and  the  man  there 
of.  Their  silences  were  filled  with  elo 
quence. 

"  WV11  try  a  canter,"  she  suggested, 
"  and  I  think  you'll  find  that  easier." 

So  she  gave  the  word,  and  her  bay 
sprang  into  a  lope  from  a  standing  start. 
The  red  mare  did  likewise,  nearly  flinging 
the  doctor  over  the  back  of  the  saddle,  but 
by  the  grace  of  God  he  clutched  the  pom 
mel  in  time  and  was  saved.  The  air  caught 
at  his  face,  they  swept  out  of  the  town  and 
onto  a  limitless  level  stretch. 

"  Sp-p-p-peed,"  gasped  the  doctor,  "  has 
never  been  a  p-p-passion  with  me!" 

He  noted  that  she  was  not  moving  in  the 
saddle.  The  horse  was  like  tihe  bottom  of 
a  wave  swinging  violently  back  and  forth. 
She  was  the  calm  crest,  swaying  slightly 
and  graciously  with  a  motion  as  smooth  as 
the  flowing  of  water.  And  she  spoke  as 
evenly  as  if  she  were  sitting  in  a  rocking- 
chair. 

"  You'll  be  used  to  it  in  a  moment,"  she 
assured  him. 

He  learned,  indeed,  that  if  one  pressed 
the  stirrups  as  the  shoulders  of  the  horse 
..swung  down  and  leaned  a  trifle  forward 
when  the  shoulders  rose  again,  the  motion 
ceased  to  be  jarring;  for  she  was  truly  a 
matchless  creature  and  gaked  like  one  of 
those  fabulous  horses  of  old,  sired  by  the 
swift  western  wind.  In  a  little  time  a  cer 
tain  pride  went  beating  through  the  veins 
of  the  .doctor,  the  air  blew  more  deeply 
finto  his  lungs,  there* was  a  different  tang 
to  the  wind  and  a  different  feel  to  the  sun 
— a  peculiar  richness  of  yellow  warmth. 
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And  the  small  head  of  the  horse  and  the 
short,  sharp,  pricking  ears  tossed  continu 
ally;  and  now  and  then  the  mare  threw 
her  head  a  bit  to  one  side  and  glanced 
back  at  him  with  what  he  felt  to  be  a  re 
assuring  air.  Life  and  strength  and  speed 
were  gripped  between  his  knees  —  he  flashed 
a  glance  at  the  girl. 

But  she  rode  with  face  straightforward, 
and  there  was  that  about  her  which  made 
him  turn  his  eyes  suddenly  away  and  look 
far  off.  It  was  a  jagged  country,  for  in  the 
brief  rainy  season  there  came  sudden  and 
terrific  downpours  which  lashed  away  the 
soil  and  scoured  the  face  of  the  underlying 
rock,  and  in  a  single  day  might  cut  a  deep 
arroya  where  before  had  been  smooth  plain. 
In  the  distance  were  the  spectator  moun- 


High,  lean-flanked  mountains  they  were, 
not  clad  in  forests,  but  rather  bristling  with 
a  stubby  growth  of  the  few  trees  which 
might  endure  in  precarious  soil  and  bitter 
weather,  but  now  they  gathered  the  dignity 
of  distance  about  them.  The  grass  of  the 
foothills  was  a  faint  green  mist  about  their 
feet,  cloaks  of  exquisite  blue  hung  around 
the  upper  masses,  but  their  heads  were 
naked  to  the  pale  skies.  And  all  day  long, 
with  deliberate  alteration,  the  garb  of  the 
mountains  changed.  When  the  sudden 
morning  came  they  leaped  naked  upon  the 
eye,  and  then  withdrew,  muffling  them 
selves  in  browns  and  blues  until  at  nightfall 
they  covered  themselves  to  the  eyes  in 
thickly  sheeted  purple  —  Tyrian  purple— 
and  prepared  for  sleep  with  their  heads 
among  the  stars, 

Something  of  all  this  came  to  Dr.  Ran 
dall  Byrne  as  he  rode,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
that  there  was  a  similarity  between  these 
mountains  and  the  girl  beside  him.  She 
held  that  keen  purity  of  the  upper  slopes 
under  the  sun,  and  though  she  had  no  ar 
tifice  or  careful  wiles  to  make  her  strange, 
there  was  about  her  a  natural  dignity  like 
the  mystery  of  distance.  There  was  a 
rhythm,  too,  about  that  line  of  peaks 
against  the  sky,  and  the  girl  had  caught  it; 
he  watched  her  sway  with  the  gallop  of 
her  horse  and  felt  that  though  she  was  so 
close  at  hand  she  was  a  thousand  miles 
from  him.  He  could  no  more  see  her 


naked  soul  than  he  could  tear  the  veils  of 
shadow  from  the  mountains.    Not  that  the 
doctor  phrased  his  emotions  in  words.    He   * 
was  only  conscious  of  a  sense  of  awe  and 
the  necessity  of  silence. 

It  was  evening:  the  rolling  hills  about 
them  were  already  dark;  only  the  heads 
of  the  mountains  took  the  day;  and  now 
they  paused  at  the  top  of  a  rise  and  the 
girl  pointed  across  the  hollow. 

"  There  we  are,"  she  said.  It  was  a  tall 
clump  of  trees  through  which  broke  the 
outlines  of  a  two-storied  house  larger  than 
any  the  doctor  had  seen  in  the  mountain- 
desert  ;  and  outside  the  trees  lay  long  sheds, 
a  great  barn,  and  a  wide-spread  wilderness 
of  corrals.  It  struck  the  doctor  with  its 
apparently  limitless  capacity  for  housing 
man  and  beast.  Coming  in  contrast  with 
the  rock-strewn  desolation  of  the  plains, 
this  was  a  great  establishment;  the  doctor 
had  ridden  out  with  a  waif  of  the  desert 
and  she  had  turned  into  a  princess  at  a 
stroke.  Then,  for  the  first  time  since  they 
left  Elkhead,  he  remembered  with  a  start 
that  he  was  to  care  for  a  sick  man  in  that 
house, 

"  You  were  to  tell  me,"  he  said,  ''  some 
thing  about  the  illness  of  your  father — the 
background  behind  his  condition.  But 
we've  both  forgotten  about  it." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  how  I  could  de 
scribe  it,  every-  moment  of  the  ride,"  she 
answered.  Then,  as  the  gloom  fell  more 
thickly  around  them  every  moment,  she 
swerved  her  horse  over  to  the  mare,  as  if 
it  were  necessary  that  she  read  the  face  of 
the  doctor  while  she  spoke. 

"  Six  months  ago,"  she  said,  "  my  father 
was  robust  and  active  in  spite  of  his  age. 
He  was  cheerful,  busy,  and  optimistic.  But 
he  fell  into  a  decline.  It  has  not  been  a 
sudden  sapping  of  his  strength.  If  it  were 
that  I  should  not  worry  so  much;  I'd  at 
tribute  it  to  disease.  But  every  day  some 
thing  ef  vitality  goes  from  him.  He  is  fad 
ing  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  as  slowly  as 
the  hour-hand  of  a  clock.  You  can't  notice 
the  change,  but  every  twelve  hours  the  hand 
makes  a  complete  resolution.  It's  as  if  his 
blood  were  evaporating,  and  nothing  we 
can  do  will  supply  him  with  fresh  strength." 

•  Is  this  attended  by  irritability?" 
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"  He  is  perfectly  calm  and  seems  to  have 
no  care  for  what  becomes  of  him." 

"  Has  he  lost  interest  in  the  many  things 
which  formerly  attracted  and  occupied 
him?" 

"  Yes,  he  minds  nothing  now.  He  has 
no  care  for  the  condition  of  the  cattle,  or 
for  profit  or  loss  in  the  sales.  He  has  sim 
ply  stepped  out  of  every  employment." 

"  Ah,  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  facul 
ties  of  attention." 

"  In  a  way,  yes.  But  also  he  is  more 
alive  than  he  has  ever  been.  He  seems 
to  hear  with  uncanny  distinctness,  for  in 
stance." 

The  doctor  frowned. 

"I  was  inclined  to  attribute  his  decline 
to  the  operation  of  old  age,"  he  remarked, 
"  but  this  is  unusual.  This — er — inner 
acuteness  is  accompanied  by  no  particular 
interest  in  any  one  thing?" 

As  she  did  not  reply  for  the  moment 
he  was  about  to  accept  the  silence  for 
acquiescence,  but  then  through  the  dimness 
he  Avas  arrested  by  the  luster  of  her  eyes, 
fixed,  apparently,  far  beyond  him. 

"  One  thing,"  she  said  at  length.  "  Yes, 
there  is  one  thing  in  which  he  retains  an 
interest." 

The  doctor  nodded  brightly. 

"  Good! "  he  said.    "  And  that—" 

The  silence  fell  again,  but  this  time  he 
was  more  roused  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  keen 
ly  upon  her  through  the  gloom.  She  was 
deeply  troubled ;  one  hand  gripped  the  horn 
of  her  saddle  strongly;  her  lips  had  parted; 
she  was  like  one  who  endures  inescapable 
pain. 

"  Of  that,"  she  said,  "  it  is  hard  to  speak 
— it  is  useless  to  speak!" 

"Surely  not!"  protested  the  doctor. 
"  The  cause,  my  dear  madam,  though  per 
haps  apparently  remote  from  the  immediate 
issue,  is  of  the  utmost  significance  in  diag 
nosis." 

She  broke  in  rapidly:  "  This  is  all  I  can 
tell  you:  he  is  waiting  for  something  which 
will  never  come.  He  has  missed  something 
from  his  life  which  will  never  come  back 
into  it.  Then  why  should  we  discuss  what 
it  is  that  he  has  missed?" 

"  To  the  critical  mind,"  replied  the  doc 
tor  calmly,  and  he  automatically  adjusted 


his  glasses  closer  to  his  eyes,  "  nothing  is 
without  significance." 

"  It  is  nearly  dark!"  she  exclaimed  hur 
riedly.  "  Let  us  ride  on." 

"  First,"  he  suggested,  "  I  must  tell  you 
that  before  I  left  Elkhead  I  heard  a  hint 
of  some  remarkable  story  concerning  a  man 
and  a  horse  and  a  dog.  Is  there  any 
thing—" 

But  it  seemed  that  she  did  not  hear.  He 
caught  a  sharp,  low  exclamation  which 
might  have  been  addressed  to  her  horse, 
and  the  next  instant  she  was  galloping 
swiftly  down  the  slope.  The  doctor  fol 
lowed  as  fast  as  he  could,  jouncing  in  the 
saddle  until  he  was  quite  out  of  breath. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

* 

THE    CHAIN. 

THEY  had  hardly  passed  the  front  door 
of  the  house  when  they  were  met  by 
a  tall  man  with  dark  hair  and  dark, 
deep-set  eyes.  He  was  tanned  to  the  bronze 
of  an  Indian,  and  he  might  have  been 
termed  handsome  had  not  his  features  been 
so  deeply  cut  and  roughly  finished.  His 
black  hair  was  quite  long,  and  as  the  wind 
from  the  opened  door  stirred  it,  there  was 
a  touch  of  wildness  about  the  fellow  that 
made  the  heart  of  Randall  Byrne  jump. 
When  this  man  saw  the  girl  his  face  lighted, 
briefly;  when  his  glance  fell  on  Byrne  the 
light  went  out. 

"  Couldn't  get  the  doc,  Kate?"  he  asked. 

"  Not  Dr.  Hardin,"  she  answered,  "  and 
I've  brought  Dr.  Byrne  instead." 

The  tall  man  allowed  his  gaze  to  drift 
leisurely  from  head  to  foot  of  Randall 
Byrne. 

Then:  "  H'ware  you,  doc?"  he  said,  and 
extended  a  big  hand.  It  occurred  to  Byrne 
that  all  these  men  of  the  mountain-desert 
were  big;  there  was  something  intensely 
irritating  about  their  mere  physical  size; 
they  threw  him  continually  on  the  defen 
sive  and  he  found  himself  making  apologies 
to  himself  and  summing  up  personal  merits. 
In  this  case  there  was  more  direct  reason 
for  his  anger.  It  was  patent  that  the  man 
did  not  weigh  the  strange  doctor  against 
any  serious  thoughts. 
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••  And  this,"  she  was  saying,  "  is  Mr. 
Daniels.  Buck,  is  there  any  change?" 

••  Nothin'  much,"  answered  Buck  Dan 
iels.  "  Come  along  toward  evening  and  he 
said  he  was  teeling  kind  of  cold.  So  I 
wrapped  him  up  in  a  rug.  Then  he  sat 
some  as  usual,  one  hand  inside  of  the  other, 
looking  steady  at  nothing.  But  a  while  ago 
he  began  getting  sort  of  nervous." 

"  What  did  he  do?" 

••  Nothing.  I  just  felt  he  was  getting  ex 
cited.  The  way  you  know  when  your  hoss 
is  going  to  shy." 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  to  your  room  first, 
doctor,  or  will  you  go*in  to  see  him  now?" 

''  Now,"  decided  the  doctor,  and  followed 
her  down  the  hall  and  through  a  door. 

The  room  reminded  the  doctor  more  of  a 
New  England  interior  than  of  the  moun 
tain-desert.  There  was  a  round  rag  rug 
on  the  floor,  and  chairs  upholstered  in 
green,  which  looked  mouse-colored  where 
the  high  lights  struck  along  the  backs  and 
the  arms — shallow-seated  chairs  that  made 
one's  knees  project  foolishly  high  and  far. 
Byrne  saw  a  cabinet  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
filled  with  sea-shells  and  knicknacks,  and 
above  it  was  a  memorial  cross  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  inside  a  glass  case.  Most  of 
the  wall  space  thronged  with  engravings 
whose  subjects  ranged  from  Niagara  Falls 
to  Lady  Hamilton. 

One  entire  end  of  the  room  was  occu 
pied  by  a  painting  of  a  neck  and  neck  finish 
in  a  race,  and  the  artist  had  conceived  the 
blooded  racers  as  creatures  with  tremendous 
round  hips  and  mighty-muscled  shoulders, 
while  the  legs  tapered  to  a  faunlike  delicacy. 
These  animals  were  spread-eagled  in  the 
most  amazing  fashion,  their  fore-hoofs 
reaching  beyond  their  noses  and  their  rear 
hoofs  striking  out  beyond  •  the  tips  of  the 
tails.  The  jockey  in  the  lead  sat  quite 
still,  but  he  who  was  losing  had  his  whip 
drawn  and  looked  like  an  automatic  doll — 
so  pink  were  his  cheeks. 

Beside  the  course,  in  attitudes  of  grace 
ful  ease,  stood  men  in  very  tight  trousers 
and  very  high  stocks  and  ladies  in  dresses 
which  pinched  in  at  the  waist  and  flowed 
out  at  the  shoulders.  They  leaned  upon 
canes  or  twirled  parasols  and  they  had 
their  backs  turned  upon  the  race-track,  as 


if  they  found  their  own  negligent  conversa 
tion  far  more  exciting  than  the  breathless, 
driving  finish. 

Under  the  terrific  action  and  still  more 
terrific  quiescence  of  this  picture  lay  the 
sick  man,  propped  high  on  a  couch  and 
wrapped  to  the  chest  in  a  Navaho  blanket. 

"Dad,"  said  Kate  Cumberland,  "Dr. 
Hardin  was  not  in  town.  I've  brought  out 
Dr.  Byrne,  a  newcomer." 

The  invalid  turned  his  white  head  slowly 
toward  them,  and  his  shaggy  brows  lifted 
and  fell  slightly — a  passing  shadow  of  an 
noyance.  It  was  a  very  stern  face,  and 
framed  in  the  long,  white  hair  it  seemed 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  Arctic 
chill.  He  was  thin,  terribly  thin — not  the 
leanness  of  Byrne,  but  a  grim  emaciation 
which  exaggerated  the  size  of  a  tall  fore 
head  and  made  his  eyes  supernally  bright. 
It  was  in  the  first  glance  of  those  eyes  that 
Byrne  recognized  the  restlessness  of  which 
Kate  had  spoken;  and  he  felt  almost  as  if 
it  were  an  inner  fire  which  had  burned  and 
still  was  wasting  the  body  of  Joseph  Cum 
berland.  To  the  attentions  of  the  doctor 
the  old  man  submitted  with  patient  self- 
control,  and  Byrne  found  a  pulse  feeble, 
rapid,  but  steady.  There  was  no  tempera 
ture.  In  fact/ the  heat  of  the  body  was  a 
trifle  subnormal,  considering  that  the  heart 
was  beating  so  rapidly. 

Dr.  Byrne  started.  Most  of  his  work 
had  been  in  laboratories,  and  the  horror  of 
death  was  not  yet  familiar,  but  old  Joseph 
Cumberland  was  dying.  It  was  not  a  mat 
ter  of  moments.  Death  might  be  a  week  or 
a  month  away,  but  die  soon  he  inevitably 
must;  for  the  doctor  saw  that  the  fire  was 
still  raging  in  the  hollow  breast  of  the  cat 
tleman,  but  there  was  no  longer  fuel  to 
feed  it. 

He  stared  again,  and  more  closely.  Fire 
without  fuel  to  feed  it! 

Dr.  Byrne  gave  what  seemed  to  be  an 
infinitely  muffled  cry  of  exultation,  so  faint 
that  it  was  hardly  a  whisper;  then  he 
leaned  closer  and  pored  over  Joe  Cumber 
land  with  a  lighted  eye.  One  might  have 
thought  that  the  doctor  was  gloating  over 
the  sick  man. 

Suddenly  he  straightened  and  began  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  room,  muttering  to 
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himself.  Kate  Cumberland  listened  intent 
ly  and  she  thought  that  what  the  man  mut 
tered  so  rapidly,  over  and  over  to  himself, 
was:  "  Eureka!  Eureka!  I  have  found 
it!" 

Found  what?  The  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter! 

On  that  coitch  was  a  dead  body.  The 
flutter  of  that  heart  was  not  the  strong 
beating  of  the  normal  organ;  the  hands  were 
cold;  even  the  body  was  chilled;  yet  the 
man  lived. 

Or,  rather,  his  brain  lived,  and  compelled 
the  shattered  and  outworn  body  to  comply 
with  its  will.  Dr.  Byrne  turned  and  stared 
again  at  the  face  of  Cumberland.  He  felt 
as  if  he  understood,  now,  the  look  which 
was  concentrated  so  brightly  on  the  vacant 
air.  It  was  illumined  by  a  steady  and  des 
perate  defiance,  for  the  old  man  was  deny 
ing  his  body  to  the  grave. 

The  scene  changed  for  Randall  Byrne. 
The  girl  disappeared.  The  walls  of  the 
room  were  broken  away.  The  eyes  of  the 
world  looked  in  upon  him  and  the  wise  men 
of  the  world  kept  pace  with  him  up  and 
down  the  room,  shaking  their  heads  and 
saying:  "  It  is  not  possible!" 

But  the  fact  lay  there  to  contradict  them. 

Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven  and 
paid  it  back  to  an  eternal  death.  The  old  cat 
tleman  was  refusing  his  payment.  It  was  no 
state  of  coma  in  which  he  lay;  it  was  no 
prolonged  trance.  He  was  vitally,  vividly 
alive;  he  was  concentrating  with  a  bitter 
and  exhausting  vigor  day  and  night,  and 
fighting  a  battle  the  more  terrible  because 
it  was  fought  in  silence,  a  battle  in  which 
he  could  receive  no  aid,  no  reinforcement,  a 
battle  in  which  he  could  not  win,  but  hi 
which  he  might  delay  defeat. 

Aye,  the  wise  men  would  smile  and  shake 
their  heads  when  he  presented  this  case  to 
their  consideration,  but  he  would  make  his 
account  so  accurate  and  particular  and  so 
well  witnessed  that  they  would  have  to  ad 
mit  the  truth  of  all  he  said.  And  science, 
which  proclaimed  that  matter  was  inde 
structible  and  that  the  mind  was  matter 
and  that  the  brain  needed  nourishment  like 
any  other  muscle — science  would  have  to 
hang  the  head  and  wonder! 

The  eyes  of  the  girl  brought  him  to  halt 


in  his  pacing,  and  he  stopped,  confronting 
her.  His  excitement  had  transformed  him. 
His  nostrils  were  quivering,  his  eyes  were 
pointed  with  light,  his  head  was  high,  and 
he  -breathed,  fast.  He  was  flushed  like  a 
Roman  conqueror.  And  his  excitement 
tinged  the  girl,  also,  with  color. 

She  offered  to  take  him  to  his  room  as 
soon  as  he  wished  to  go.  He  was  quite 
willing.  He  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  think. 
But  when  he  followed  her  she  stopped  him 
in  the  hall.  Buck  Daniels  lumbered  slowly 
after  them  in  a  clumsy  attempt  at  saunter 
ing. 

"  Well?"  asked  Kate  Cumberland. 

She  had  thrown  a  blue  mantle  over  her 
shoulders  when  she  entered  the  house,  and 
the  touch  of  boyish  self-confidence  which 
had  been  hers  on  the  ride  was  gone.  In 
its  place  there  was  something  even  more 
difficult  for  Randall  Byrne  to  face.  If 
there  had  been  a  garish  brightness  about 
her  when  he  had  first  seen  her,  the  bril 
liancy  of  a  mirror  playing  in  the  sun  against 
his  feeble  eyes,  there  was  now  a  blending 
of  pastel  shades,  for  the  hall  was  dimly 
illumined  and  the  shadow  tarnished  her 
hair  and  her  pallor  was  like  cold  stone; 
even  her  eyes  were  misted  by  fear.  Yet 
a  vital  sense  of  her  nearness  swept  upon 
Byrne,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  were  surround 
ed — by  a  danger,  i 

"  Opinions,"  said  the  doctor,  "  based  on 
so  summary  an  examination  are  necessarily 
inexact,  yet  the  value  of  a  first  impression 
is  not  negligible.  The  best  I  can  say  is 
that  there  is  probably  no  immediate  danger, 
but  Mr.  Cumberland  is  seriously  ill.  Fur 
thermore,  it  is  not  old  age." 

He  would  not  say  all  he  thought;  it  was 
not  yet  time. 

She  winced  and  clasped  her  hands  tight 
ly  together.  She  was  like  a  child  about  to 
be  punished  for  a  crime  it  has  not  com 
mitted,  and  it  came  vaguely  to  the  doctor 
that  he  might  have  broached  his  ill  tidings 
more  gently. 

He  added:  "  I  must  have  further  oppor 
tunities  for  observance  before  I  give  a  de 
tailed  opinion  and  suggest  a  treatment." 

Her  glance  wandered  past  him  and  at 
once  the  heavy  step  of  Buck  Daniels  ap 
proached. 
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••  At  least,"  she  murmured,  "  I  am  glad 
that  you  are  frank.  I  don't  want  to  have 
anything  kept  from  me,  please.  Buck,  will 
you  take  the  doctor  up  to  his  room?"  She 
managed  a  faint  smile.  "  This  is  an  old- 
fashioned  house,  Dr.  Byrne,  but  I  hope  we 
can  make  you  fairly  comfortable.  You'll 
ask  for  whatever  you  need?" 

The  doctor  bowed,  and  was  told  that 
they  would  dine  in  half  an  hour,  then  the 
girl  went  back  toward  the  room  in  which 
Joe  Cumberland  lay.  She  walked  slowly, 
with  her  head  bent,  and  her  posture  seemed 
to  Byrne  the  very  picture  of  a  burden- 
bearer.  Then  he  followed  Daniels  up  the 
stairs. 

A  hall-light  guided  them,  and  from  the 
hall  Buck  Daniels  entered  a  room  and  fum 
bled  above  him  until  he  had  lighted  a  lamp 
which  was  suspended  by  two  chains  from 
the  ceiling,  a  circular  burner  which  cast  a 
glow  as  keen  as  an  electric  globe.  It 
brought  out  every  detail  of  the  old-fash 
ioned  room — the  bare,  painted  floor;  the 
bed,  in  itself  a  separate  and  important 
piece  of  architecture  with  its  four  tall  posts, 
a  relic  of  the  times  when  beds  were  built, 
not  simply  made.  It  was  a  very  comfor 
table  retreat,  and  the  doctor  became  aware 
of  aching  muscles  and  a  heavy  brain  when 
he  glanced  at  the  bed. 

The  same  gust  of  wind  which  rattled  the 
window-pane  now  pushed,  as  with  invisible 
and  ghostly  hand,  a  door  which  opened  on 
the  side  of  the  bedroom,  and  as  it  swung 
mysteriously  and  gradually  wide  the  doc 
tor  found  himself  looking  into  an  adjoining 
chamber.  All  he  could  see  clearly  was  a 
corner  on  which  struck  the  shaft  of  light 
from  the  lamp,  and  lying  on  the  floor  in 
that  corner  was  something  limp  and  brown. 
A  snake,  he  surmised  at  first,  but  then  he 
saw  clearly  that  it  was  a  chain  of  formid 
able  proportions  bolted  against  the  wall  at 
one  end  and  terminating  at  the  other  in  a 
huge  steel  collar.  A  chill  started  in  the 
boots  of  the  doctor  and  wriggled  its  un 
comfortable  way  up  to  his  head. 

"Hell!"  burst  out  Buck  Daniels. 
"  How'd  that  door  get  open?"  He  slammed 
it  with  violence.  "  She's  been  in  there 
again,  I  guess,"  muttered  the  cow-puncher 
as  he  stepped  back,  scowling. 


"  Who?"  ventured  the  doctor. 

Buck  Daniels  whirled  on  him. 

"  None  of  your — "  he  began  hotly,  but 
checked  himself  with  choking  suddenness 
and  strode  heavily  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WAITING. 

THE  doctor  took  off  his  coat  with  ab 
sent-minded  slowness,  and  all  the 
time  that  he  was  removing  the  dust 
and  the  strains  of  travel,  he  kept  narrow 
ing  the  eye  of  his  mind  to  visualize  more 
clearly  that  cumbersome  chain  which  lay 
on  the  floor  of  the  adjoining  room.  Now, 
the  doctor  was  not  of  a  curious  or  gossipy 
nature,  but  if  some  one  had  offered  to  tell 
him  the  story  of  that  chain  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  at  that  moment  he  would  have 
thought  the  price  ridiculously  small. 

Then  he  went  down  to  the  dinner  table 
prepared  to  keep  one  eye  upon  Buck  Dan 
iels  and  the  other  upon  Kate  Cumberland. 
But  if  he  expected  to  learn  through  con 
versation  at  the  table  he  was  grievously 
disappointed,  for  Buck  Daniels  ate  with  an 
eye  to  strict  business  that  allowed  no  chat 
ter,  and  the  girl  sat  with  a  forced  smile 
and  an  absent  eye.  Now  and  again  Buck 
would  glance  up  at  her,  watch  her  for  an 
instant,  and  then  turn  his  attention  back 
to  his  plate  with  a  sort  of  gloomy  resolu 
tion  ;  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  words  ex 
changed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  meal. 

After  that  they  went  in  to  the  invalid. 
He  lay  in  the  same  position,  his  lean  hands 
crossed  upon  his  breast,  and  his  shaggy 
brows  drawn  so  low  that  the  eyes  were 
buried  in  profound  shadow.  They  took 
positions  in  a  loose  semi-circle,  all  pointing 
toward  the  sick  man,  and  it  reminded 
Byrne  with  grim  force  of  a  picture  he  had 
seen  of  three  wolves  waiting  for  the  boll 
moose  to  sink  in  the  snows:  they,  also,  were 
waiting  for  a  death.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as 
if  death  must  have  already  come;  at  least 
it  could  not  make  the  man  more  moveless 
than  he  was.  Against  the  dark  wall  his 
profile  was  etched  by  a  sharp  high  light 
which  was  brightest  of  all  on  his  forehead 
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and  his  nose;  while  the  lower  portion  of 
the  face  was  lost  in  comparative  shadow. 

So  perfect  and  so  detailed  was  the  re 
semblance  to  death,  indeed,  that  the  lips 
in  the  shadow  smiled — fixedly.  It  was  not 
until  Kate  Cumberland  shifted  a  lamp, 
throwing  more  light  on  her  father,  that 
Byrne  saw  that  the  smile  was  in  reality  a 
forcible  compression  of  the  lips.  He  un 
derstood,  suddenly,  that  the  silent  man  on 
the  couch  was .  struggling  terribly  against 
an  hysteria  of  emotion.  It  brought  beads 
of  sweat  out  upon  the  doctor's  forehead; 
for  this  perfect  repose  suggested  an  agony 
more  awful  than  groans  and  struggles. 

The  silence  was  like  acid;  it  burned 
without  a  flame.  And  Byrne  knew  at  that 
moment  the  quality  of  the  thing  which  had 
wasted  the  rancher.  It  was  this  acid  of 
grief  or  yearning  which  had  eaten  deep  into 
him  and  was  now  close  to  his  heart.  The 
girl  had  said  that  for  six  months  he  had 
been  failing.  Six  months!  Six  eternities 
of  burning  at  the  stake! 

He  lay^silent,  waiting;  and  his  resigna 
tion  meant  that  he  knew  death  would  come 
before  that  for  which  he  waited.  Silence 
was  the  key-note  of  the  room.  The  girl 
was  silent,  her  eyes  dark  with  grief;  yet 
they  were  not  fixed  upon  her  father.  It 
came  thrilling  home  to  Byrne  that  her  sor 
row  was  not  entirely  for  her  dying  parent, 
for  she  looked  beyond  him  rather  than  at 
him.  Was  she,  too,  waiting?  Was  that 
what  gave  her  the  touch  of  sad  gravity,  the 
mystery  like  the  mystery  of  distance? 

And  'Buck  Daniels.  He,  also,  said  noth 
ing.  He  rolled  cigarettes  one  after  another 
with  amazing  dexterity  and  smoked  them 
with  half  a  dozen  Titanic  breaths.  His 
was  a  single-track  mind.  He  loved  the  guT, 
and  he  bore  the  sign  of  his  love  on  his  face. 
He  wanted  her  desperately;  it  was  a  hun 
ger  like  that  of  Tantalus,  too  keen  to  be 
ever  satisfied.  Yet,  still  more  than  he 
looked  at  the  girl,  he,  also,  stared  into  the 
distance.  He,  also,  was  waiting! 

It  was  the  deep  suspense  of  Cumberland 
which  made  him  so  silently  alert.  He  was 
as  intensely  alive  as  the  receiver  of  a  wire 
less  apparatus. 

So  that  Byrne  was  hardly  surprised 
when,  in  the  midst  of  that  grim  silence,  the 


old  man  raised  a  rigid  forefinger  of  warn 
ing.  Kate  and  Daniels  stiffened  in  their 
chairs  and  Byrne  felt  his  flesh  creep.  Of 
course  it  was  nothing.  The  wind,  which 
had  shaken  the  house  with  several  strong 
gusts  before  dinner,  had  now  grown  strong 
er  and  blew  with  steadily  increasing  vio 
lence;  perhaps  the  sad  old  man  had  been 
attracted  by  the  mournful  chorus  and  im 
agined  some  sound  he  knew  within  it. 

But  now  once  more  the  finger  was  raised, 
the  arm  extended,  shaking  violently,  and 
Joe  Cumberland  turned  upon  them  a  glance 
which  flashed  with  a  delirious  and  un 
healthy  joy. 

"  Listen!"  he  cried.     "Again!" 

"  What?"  asked  Kate. 

"  I  hear  them,  I  tell  you." 

Her  lips  blanched,  and  parted  to  speak, 
but  she  checked  the  impulse  and  looked 
swiftly  about  the  room  with  what  seemed 
to  Byrne  an  appeal  for  help.  As  for  Buck 
Daniels,  he  changed  from  a  dark  bronze 
to  an  unhealthy  yellow;  fear,  plain  and 
grimly  unmistakable,  was  in  his  face.  Then 
he  strode  to  the  window  and  threw  it  open 
with  a  crash.  The  wind  leaped  in  and 
tossed  the  flame  in  the  throat  of  the  chim 
ney,  so  that  great  shadows  waved  suddenly 
through  the  room,  and  'made  the  chairs 
seem  afloat.  Even  the  people  were  sud 
denly  unreal.  And  the  rush  of  the  storm 
gave  Byrne  an  eery  sensation  of  being 
blown  through  infinite  space.  For  a  mo 
ment  there  was  only  the  sound  of  the  gale 
and  the  flapping  of  a  loose  picture  against 
the  wall,  and  the  rattling  of  a  newspaper. 
Then  he  heard  it. 

First  it  was  a  single  note  which  he  could 
not  place.  It  was  music,  and  yet  it  was 
discordant,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  a  blast 
of  icy  wind. 

Once  he  had  been  in  Egypt  and  had 
stood  in  a  corridor  of  Cheops'  pyramid. 
The  torch  had  been  blown  out  in  the  hand 
of  his  guide.  From  somewhere  in  the  black 
depths  before  them  came  a  laugh,  made 
unhuman  by  echoes.  And  Byrne  had  vis- 
ioned  the  mummied  dead  pushing  back  the 
granite  lids  of  their  sarcophagi  and  sitting 
upright. 

But  that  was  nothing  compared  with 
this.  Not  half  so  wild  or  strange. 
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He  listened  again,  breathless,  with  the 
sharp  prickling  running  up  and  down  his 
spine.  It  was  the  honking  of  the  wild 
geese,  flying  north.  And  out  of  the  sound 
he  built  a  picture  of  the  gray  triangle  cleav 
ing  through  the  cold  upper  sky,  sent  on  a 
mission  no  man  could  understand. 

"  Was  I  right?  Was  I  right?"  shrilled 
the  invalid,  and  when  Byrne  turned  toward 
him,  he  saw  the  old  man  sitting  erect,  with 
an  expression  of  wild  triumph.  There  came 
an  indescribable  cry  from  the  girl,  and  a 
deep-throated  curse  from  Buck  Daniels  as 
he  slammed  down  the  window. 

With  the  chill  blast  shut  off  and  the 
flame  burning  steadily  once  more  in  the 
lamp,  a  great  silence  besieged  the  room, 
with  a  note  of  expectancy  in  it.  Byrne 
was  conscious  of  being  warm,  too  warm. 
It  was  close  in  the  room,  and  he  was 
weighted  down.  It  was  as  if  another  pres 
ence  had  stepped  into  the  room  and  stood 
invisible.  He  felt  it  with  unspeakable 
keenness,  as  when  one  knows  certainly  the 
thoughts  which  pass  in  the  mind  of  another. 
And,  more  than  that,  he  knew  that  the 
others  in  the  room  felt  what  he  felt.  In 
the  waiting  silence  he  saw  that  the  old  man 
lay  on  his  couch  with  eyes  of  fire  and  gap 
ing  lips,  as  if  he  drank  the  wine  of  his  joy 
ous  expectancy.  And  big  Buck  Daniels 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  sash  of  the  win 
dow,  frozen  there,  his  eyes  bulging,  his 
heart  thundering  in  his  throat.  And  Kate 
Cumberland  sat  with  her  eyes  closed,  as 
she  had  closed  them  when  the  wind  first 
rushed  upon  her,  and  she  still  smiled  as 
she  had  smiled  then.  And  to  Byrne,  more 
terrible  than  the  joy  of  Joseph  Cumberland 
or  the  dread  of  Buck  Daniels  was  the  smile 
and  the  closed  eyes  of  the  girl. 

But  the  silence  held  and  the  fifth  pres 
ence  was  in  the  room,  and  not  one  of  them 
dared  speak.  - 


CHAPTER  v. 

THE    MISSION    STARTS. 

THEN,  with  a  shifting  of  the  wind,  a 
song  was  blown  to   them   from   the 
bunk-house,  a  cheerful,  ringing  cho 
rus:  the  sound  was  like  daylight — it  drove 


the  terror  from  the  room.  Joe  Cumber 
land  asked  them  to  leave  him.  That  night, 
he  said,  he  would  sleep.  He  felt  it,  like  a 
promise.  The  other  three  went  out. 

In  the  hall  Kate  and  Daniels  stood  close 
together  under  a  faint  light  from  the  wall- 
lamp,  and  they  talked  as  if  they  had  for 
gotten  the  presence  of  Byrne. 

"  It  had  to  come,"  she  said.  "  I  knew 
it  would  come  to  him  sooner  or  later;  but  I 
didn't  dream  it  would  be  as  terrible  as  this. 
Buck,  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"  God  knows,"  said  the  big  cow-puncher. 
"  Just  wait,  I  s'pose,  same  as  we've  been 
doing." 

He  had  aged  wonderfully  in  that  moment 
of  darkness. 

"  He'll  be  happy  now  for  a  few  days," 
went  on  the  girl,  "  but  afterward — when  he 
realizes  that  it  means  nothing — what  then, 
Buck?" 

The  man  took  her  hands  and  began  to 
pat  them  softly  as  a  father  might  soothe  a 
child. 

"  I  seen  you  when  the  wind  come  in,"  he 
said  gently.  "  Are  you  going  to  stand  it, 
Kate?  Is  it  going  to  be  hell  for  you.  too, 
every  time  you  hear  'em?" 

She  answered:  "  If  it  were  only  I!  Yes, 
I  could  stand  it.  Lately  I've  begun  to 
think  that  I  .can  stand  anything.  But  when 
I  see  dad  it  breaks  my  heart — and  you — 
oh,  Buck,  it  hurts,  it  hurts! "  She  drew  his 
hands  impulsively  against  her  breast.  "  If 
it  were  only  something  we  could  fight  out 
right!" 

Buck  Daniels  sighed. 

"  Fight?"  he  echoed  hopelessly.  "  Fight? 
Against  him?  Kate,  you're  all  tired  out. 
Go  to  bed,  honey,  and  try  to  stop  thinkin' 
—and— God  help  us  all! " 

She  turned  away  from  him  and  passed 
the  doctor — blindly. 

Buck  Daniels  had  set  his  foot  on  the 
stairs  when  Byrne  hurried  after  him  and 
touched  his  arm;  they  went  up  together. 

"  Mr.  Daniels,"  said  the  doctor,  "it  is 
necessary  that  I  speak  with  you,  alone. 
Will  you  come  into  my  room  for  a  few 
moments?" 

"  Doc,"  said  the  cattleman,  "  I'm  short 
on  my  feed  and  I  don't  feel  a  pile  like 
talkin'.  Can't  you  wait  till  the  morning?" 
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"  There  has  been  a  great  deal  too  much 
waiting,  Mr.  Daniels,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  What  I  have  to  say  to  you  must  be  said 
now.  Will  you  come  in?" 

"  I  will,"  nodded  Buck  Daniels.  "  But 
cut  it  short." 

Once  in  his  room,  the  doctor  lighted  the 
lamp  and  then  locked  the  door. 

"  What's  all  the  mystery  and  hush  stuff?" 
growled  Daniels,  and  with  a  gesture  he  re 
fused  the  proffered  chair.  "  Cut  loose,  doc, 
and  make  it  short." 

The  little  man  sat  down,  removed  his 
glasses,  held  them  up  to  the  light,  found 
a  speck  upon  them,  polished  it  carefully 
away,  replaced  the  spectacles  upon  his  nose, 
and  peered  thoughtfully  at  Buck  Daniels. 

Buck  Daniels  rolled  his  eyes  toward  the 
door  and  then  even  toward  the  window, 
and  then,  as  one  who  accepts  the  inevitable, 
he  sank  into  a  chair  and  plunged  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  prepared  to  endure. 

"  I  am  called,"  went  on  the  doctor  dryly, 
"  to  examine  a  case  in  which  the  patient  is 
dangerously  ill — in  fact,  hopelessly  ill — and 
I  have  found  that  the  cause  of  his  illness 
is  a  state  of  nervous  expectancy  on  the  part 
of  the  sufferer.  It  being  obviously  neces 
sary  to  know  the  nature  of  the  disease  and 
its  cause  before  that  cause  may  be  removed, 
I  have  asked  you  to  sit  here  this  evening 
to  give  me  whatever  explanation  you  may 
have  for  it." 

Buck  Daniels  stirred  uneasily. 

"  Doc,  I  size  you  up  as  a  gent  with 
brains.  I  got  one  piece  of  advice  for  you: 
get  the  hell  away  from  the  Cumberland 
Ranch  and  never  come  back  again!" 

The  doctor  flushed  and  his  lean  jaw 
thrust  out. 

"  Although,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  pretend 
to  be  classed  among  those  to  whom  physical 
fear  is  unknown,  yet  I  wish  to  assure  you, 
sir,  that  with  me  physical  trepidation  is  not 
an  overruling  motive." 

"Oh,  hell!"  groaned  Buck  Daniels. 
Then  he  explained  more  gently:  "  I  don't 
say  you're  yellow.  All  I  say  is:  this -mess 
ain't  one  that  you  can  straighten  out — nor 
no  other  man  can.  Give  it  up,  wash  your 
hands,  and  git  back  to  Elkhead.  I  dunno 
what  Kate  was  thinkin'  of  to  bring  you  out 
here!" 


"  The  excellence  of  your  intention,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  I  shall  freely  admit,  though 
the  assumption  that  difficulty  in  the  es 
sential  problem  would  deter  me  from  the 
analysis  is  an  hypothesis  which  I  cannot 
leave  uncontested.  In  the  vulgar,  I  may 
give  you  to  understand  that  I  am  in  this  to 
stay!" 

Buck  Daniels  started  to  speak,  but  think 
ing  better  of  it,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  sat  back,  resigned. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  &ate  brought  you  out 
here.  Maybe  she  has  a  reason  for  it. 
What  d'you  want  to  know?" 

"  What  connection,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  have  wild  geese  with  a  man,  a  horse,  and 
a  dog?" 

"  What  in  hell  d'you  know  about  a  horse 
and  a  man  and  a  dog — and  wild  geese?" 
inquired  Buck  in  a  strained  voice. 

"  Rumor,"  said  the  doctor,  "  has  been  in 
this  instance,  unfortunately,  my  only  teach 
er.  But,  sir,  I  have  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Cumberland,  his  daughter,  and  you,  sir,  are 
all  waiting  for  a  certain  thing  to  come  to 
this  ranch,  and  that  thing  I  naturally  as 
sume  to  be  a  man." 

"  Doc,"  said  the  cow-puncher  sarcas 
tically,  "  there  ain't  no  doubt  you  got  a 
wonderful  brain ! " 

"  Mockery,"  pronounced  the  man  of 
learning,  "  is  a  use  of  the  mental  powers 
which  is  both  unworthy  and  barren  and 
does  not  in  this  case  advance  the  argument, 
which  is:  Who  and  what  is  this  man  for 
whom  you  wait?" 

"  He  came,"  said  Buck  Daniels,  "  out  of 
nowhere.  That's  all  we  know  about  who 
he  is.  What  is  he?  I'll  tell  you  easy:  he's 
a  gent  that  looks  like  a  man,  .and  walks  like 
a  man,  and  talks  like  a  man — but  he  ain't 
a  man." 

"  Ah,"  nodded  the  philosopher,  "  a  crime 
of  extraordinary  magnitude  has,  perhaps, 
cut  off  this  unfortunate  fellow  from  com 
munication  witt  others  of  his  kind.  Is  this 
the  case?" 

"  It  ain't,"  replied  Buck.  "  Doc,  tell  me 
this:  Can  a  wolf  commit  a  crime?" 

"  Admitting  this  definition:  that  crime 
is  the  breaking  of  law,  and  that  law  is  a 
force  created  by  reason  to  control  the  ra 
tional,  it  may  be  granted  that  the  acts  of 
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the  lower  animals  lie  outside  of  categories 
framed  according  to  ethical  precepts.  To 
answer  your  not  incurious  question:  I  be 
lieve  that  a  wolf  cannot  commit  a  crime." 

Buck  Daniels  sighed. 

"  D'you  know,  doc,"  he  said  gravely, 
"  that  you  remind  me  of  a  side-hill  goat?" 

"  Ah,"  murmured  the  man  of  learning, 
"  is  it  possible?  And  what,  Mr.  Daniels,  is 
the  nature  of  a  side-hill  goat?" 

''  It's  a  goat  that's  got  the  legs  of  one 
side  shorter  than  the  legs  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  only  way  he  can  get  to  the  top  of 
a  hill  is  to  keep  trottin'  around  and  around 
the  hill  like  a  five  per  cent  grade.  He  goes 
a  mile  to  get  ten  feet  higher." 

"  This  fact  "—said  Byrne,  and  he  rubbed 
his  chin  thoughtfully — "  is  not  without  in 
terest,  though  I  fail  to  perceive  the  rela 
tion  between  me  and  such  a  creature,  un 
less,  perhaps,  there  are  biologic  similarities 
of  which  I  have  at  present  no  cognition." 

"  I  didn't  think  you'd  follow  me,"  replied 
Buck  with  an  equal  gravity.  "  But  you  can 
lay  to  this,  doc;  this  gent  we're  waitin'  for 
ain't  committed  any  more  crimes  than  a 
wolf  has." 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  murmured  the  doctor,  "  a 
man  so  near  the  brute  that  his  enormities 
pass  beyond — 

"  Get  this  straight,"  said  Buck,  interrupt 
ing  with  a  sternly  pointed  finger:  "  There 
ain't  a  kinder  or  a  gentler  man  in  the  moun 
tain  desert  than  him.  He's  got  a  voice 
softer  than  Kate  Cumberland's,  which  is 
some  soft'^voice,  and  as  for  his  heart — doc, 
I've  seen  him  get  off  his  horse  to  put  a 
wounded  rabbit  out  of  its  pain!" 

A  ring  of  awe  came  in  the  throat  of 
Daniels  as  he  repeated  the  incredible  fact. 
He  went  on: 

"  If  I  was  in  trouble,  I'd  rather  have  him 
beside  me  than  ten  other  men;  if.  I  was 
sick  I'd  rather  have  him  than  the  ten  best 
doctors  in  the  world;  if  I  wanted  a  pal  that 
would  die  for  them  that  done  him  good  and 
go  to  hell  to  get  them  that  done  him  bad, 
I'd  choose  him  first,  and  there  ain't  none 
that  comes  second." 

The  panegyric  was  not  a  burst  of  im 
agination.  Buck  Daniels  was  speaking  se 
riously,  hunting  for  words,  and  if  he  used 
superlatives  it  was  because  he  needed  them. 


"  Extraordinary!"  murmured  the  doctor, 
and  he  repeated  the  word  in  a  louder  tone. 
It  was  a  rare  word  for  him;  in  all  his 
scholastic  career  and  in  all  of  his  scientific 
investigations  he  had  found  occasion  to  use 
so  strong  a  term  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
times  at  the  most.  He  went  on  cautiously, 
and  his  weak  eyes  blinked  at  Daniels: 
"  And  there  is  a  relation  between  this  man 
and  a  horse  and  a  dog?" 

Buck  Daniels  shuddered  and  his  color 
changed. 

"  Listen! "  he  said.  "  I've  talked  enough. 
You  ain't  going  to  get  another  word  out  of 
me  except  this:  doc,  have  a  good  sleep,  get 
on  your  hoss  to-morrow  mornin',  and  beat 
it.  Don't  even  wait  for  breakfast.  Be 
cause,  if  you  do  wait,  you  may  get  a  hand 
in  this  little  hell  of  ours.  You  may  be  wait 
ing,  too ! " 

A  sudden  thought  brought  him  to  his 
feet.  He  stood  over  the  doctor.  "  How- 
many  times,"  he  thundered,  "  have  you  seen 
Kate  Cumberland?" 

"  To-day,  for  the  first  time." 

"  Well,"  said  Daniels,  growling  with  re 
lief,  "  you've  seen  her  enough.  I  know." 
And  he  turned  toward  the  door.  "  Unlock," 
he  commanded.  "  I'm  tired  out — and  sick 
— of  talking  about  him." 

But  the  doctor  did  not  move. 

"  Nevertheless,"  he  stated,  "  you  will  re 
main.  There  is  something  further  which 
you  know  and  which  you  will  communicate 
to  me." 

Buck  Daniels  turned  at  the  door;  his  face 
was  not  pleasant. 

"  While  observing  you  as  you  talked  with 
the  girl,"  Byrne  said,  "  it  occurred  to  me 
that  you  were  holding  information  from  her. 
The  exact  nature  of  that  information  I  can 
not  state,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  deduct 
that  you  couid,  at  the  present  moment, 
name  the  place  where  the  man  for  whom 
Mr.  Cumberland  and  his  daughter  wait  is 
now  located." 

Buck  Daniels  made  no  reply,  but  he  re 
turned  to  his  chair  and  slumped  heavily  into 
it,  staring  at  the  little  doctor.  And  Byrne 
realized  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  that  he  was 
not  afraid  of  death. 

"  I  may  further  deduct,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  that  you  will  go  in  person  to  the  place 
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where  you  know  this  man  may  be  found 
and  induce  him  to  come  to  this  ranch." 

The  silent  anger  of  Daniels  died  away. 
He  smiled,  and  at  length  he  laughed  with 
out  mirth. 

"  Doc,"  he  said,  "  if  you  knew  where 
there  was  a  gun,  would  that  make  you  want 
to  put  it  up  ag'in'  your  head  and  pull  the 
trigger?" 

But  the  doctor  proceeded  inexorably  with 
his  deductions:  "  Because  you  are  aware, 
Mr.  Daniels,  that  the  presence  of  this  man 
may  save  the  life  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  a 
thought,  to  be  sure,  which  might  not  be 
accepted  by  the  medical  fraternity,  but 
which  may  without  undue  exaggeration  de 
volve  from  the  psychological  situation  in 
this  house." 

"  Doc,"  said  Daniels  huskily,  "  you  talk 
straight,  and  you  act  straight,  and  I  think 
you  are  straight,  so  I'll  take  off  the  bridle 
and  talk  free.  I  know  where  Whistling  Dan 
is — just  about.  But  if  I  was  to  go  to  him 
and  bring  him  here,  I'd  bust  the  heart  of 
Kate  Cumberland.  D'you  understand?" 
His  voice  lowered  with  an  intense  emotion. 
"I've  thought  it  out  sidewise  and  back 
ward.  It's  Kate  or  old  Joe.  Which  is  the 
most  important?" 

The  doctor  straightened  in  the  chair,  pol 
ished  his  glasses,  and  peered  once  more  at 
the  cow-puncher. 

"  You  are  quite  sure,  also,  that  the  re 
turn  of  this  man,  nhis  strange  wanderer, 
might  help  Mr.  Cumberland  back  to 
health?" 

"I  am,  all  right.  He's  sure  wrapped  up 
in  Whistlin'  Dan." 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  their  relations? 
What  makes  him  so  oddly  dependent  upon 
the  other?" 

"  I  dunno,  doc.  It's  got  us  all  fooled. 
When  Dan  is  here  it -seems  like  old  Cum 
berland  jest  nacherally  lives  on  the  things 
Dan  does  and  hears  and  sees.  We've  seen 
Cumberland  prick  up  his  ears  the  minute 
Dan  comes  into  the  room  and  show  life. 
Sometimes  Dan  sits  with  him  and  tells 
him  what  he's  been  doin' — maybe  it  ain't 
any  more  than  how  the  sky  looks  that  day, 
or  about  the  feel  of  the  wind — but  Joe  sits 
with  his  eyes  dreamin',  like  a  little  kid 
hearin'  fairy  stories.  Kate  says  it's  been 


that  way  since  her  dad  first  brought  Dan 
in  off'n  the  range.  He's  been  sort  of  neces 
sary  to  old  Joe — almost  like  air  to  breathe. 
I  tell  you,  it's  jest  a  picture  to  see  them 
two  together." 

"  Very  odd,  very  odd,"  brooded  the  doc 
tor,  frowning,  "  but  this  seems  to  be  an  odd 
place  and  an  odd  set  of  people.  You've  no 
real  idea  why  Dan  left  the  ranch?" 

"  Ask  the  wild  geese,"  said  Buck  bitter 
ly.  He  added:  "  Maybe  you'd  better  ask 
Dan's  black  hoss,  or  his  dog  Bart.  They'd 
know  better  'n  anything  else." 

"  But  what  has  the  man  been  doing  since 
he  left?  Have  you  any  idea?" 

"  Get  a  little  chatter,  now  and  then,  of  a 
gent  that's  rid  into  a  town  on  a  black  hoss, 
prettier  'n  anything  that  was  ever  seen  be 
fore. 

"  It's  all  pretty  much  the  same,  what 
news  we  get.  Mostly  I  guess  he  jest  wan 
ders  around  doin'  no  harm  to  nobody.  But 
once  in  a  while  somebody  sicks  a  dog  on 
Bart,  and  Bart  jest  nacherally  chaws  that 
dog  in,  two.  Then  the  owner  of  the  dog 
may  start  a  fight,  and  Dan  drops  him  and 
rides  on." 

"  With  a  trail  of  dead  men  behind  him?" 
cried  the  doctor,  hunching  his  shoulders 
as  if  to  shake  off  a  chill. 

"  Dead?  Nope.  You  don't  have  to  shoot 
to  kill  when  you  can  handle  a  gun  the  way 
Dan  does.  Nope,  he  jest  wings  'em.  Plants 
a  chunk  of  lead  in  a  shoulder  or  an  arm  or  a 
leg.  That's  all.  They  ain't  n£  love  of 
blood  in  Dan — except — " 

"  Well?" 

"  Doc,"  said  Buck  with  a  shudder,  "  I 
ain't  goin'  to  talk  about  the  exceptions. 
Mostly  the  news  we  gets  of  Dan  is  about 
troubles  he's  had.  But  sometimes  we  hear 
of  gents  he's  helped  out  when  they  was  sick, 
and  things  like  that.  They  ain't  nobody 
like  Dan  when  a  gent  is  down  sick,  I'll  tell  a 
man!" 

The  doctor  sighed.    He  said: 

"  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  girl  and  this  man — Whistling  Dan,  as 
you  call  him — are  intimately  and  senti 
mentally  related?" 

"  She  loves  him,"  said  Daniels  slowly. 
"She  loves  the  ground  he  walks  on  and  the 
places  where  he's  been." 
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"  But,  sir,  it  would  seem  probable  from 
your  own  reasoning,  that  the  return  of  the 
man,  in  this  case,  will  not  be  unwelcome  to 
her." 

"  Reason?"  broke  out  Daniels  bitterly. 
"  What  the  hell  has  reason  got  to  do  with 
Whistling  Dan?  Man,  man!  if  Barry  was 
to  come  back  d'you  suppose  he'd  remem 
ber  that  he'd  once  told  Kate  he  loved  her? 
Doc,  I  know  him  as  near  as  any  man  can 
know  him.  I  tell  you,  he  thinks  no  more 
of  her  than— than  the  wild  geese  think  of 
her.  If  old  Joe  dies  because  Dan  is  away 
— well,  Cumberland  is  an  old  man,  any 
way.  But  how  could  I  stand  to  see  Barry 
pass  Kate  by  with  an  empty  eye,  the  way 
he'd  do  if  he'd  come  back?  I'd  want  to 
kill  him,  and  I'd  get  bumped  off  try  in' 
it,  like  as  not.  And  what  would  it  do  to 
Kate?  It  'd  kill  her,  doc,  as  sure  as  you're 
born." 

"  Your  assumption  being,"  murmured  the 
doctor,  "  that  if  she  never  sees  the  man 
again  she  will  eventually  forget  him." 

"  D'you  forget  a  knife  that's  sticking  into 
you?  No,  she  won't  forget  him.  But  may 
be  after  a  while  shell  be  able  to  stand 
thinkin'  about  him.  She'll  get  used  to  the 
hurt.  She'll  be  able  to  talk  and  laugh  the 
way  she  used  to.  Oh,  doc,  if  you*  could  of 
seen  her  as  I've  seen  her  in  the  old  days — 

"  When  the  man  was  with  her?"  cut  in 
the  doctor. 

Buck  Daniels  caught  his  breath. 

"  Damn  your  eternal  soul,  doc!"  he  said 
softly. 

And  for  a  time  neither  of  them  spoke. 
Whatever  went  on  in  the  mind  of  Daniels, 
it  was  something  that  contorted  his  face.  As 
for  Byrne,  he  was  trying  to  match  fact  and 
possibility,  and  he  was  finding  a  large  gap 
between  the  two;  for  he  tried  to  visualize 
the  man  whose  presence  had  been  food  to 
old  Joe  Cumberland,  and  whose  absence 
had  taken  the  oil  from  the  lamp  so  that  the 
flame  now  flickered  dimly,  nearly  out.  But 
he  could  build  no  such  picture.  He  could 
merely  draw  together  a  vague  abstraction 
of  a  man  to  whom  the  storm  and  the  wild 
geese  who  ride  the  storm  had  meaning  and 
relationship.  The  logic  which  h  loved 
was  breaking  to  pieces  in  the  hands  p/ 
Randall  Byrne. 
2  A 


.  Silence,  after  all,  is  only  a  name,  never 
a  fact.  There  are  noises  in  the  most  ab 
solute  quiet.  If  there  is  not  even  the  sound 
of  the  cricket  or  the  wind,  if  there  are  not 
even  ghost  whispers  in  the  house,  there  is 
the  sigh  of  one's  own  breathing,  and  in 
those  moments  of  deadly  waiting  the  beat 
of  the  heart  may  be  as  loud  and  as  awful  as 
the  rattle  of  the  death-march. 

Between  the  doctor  and  the  cow-puncher 
such  a  silence  began.  Buck  Daniels  wanted 
nothing  more  in  the  world  than  to  be  out 
of  that  room,  but  the  eye  of  the  doctor  held 
him,  unwilling.  And  there  began  once  more 
that  eternal  waiting,  waiting,  waiting,  which 
was  the  horror  of  the  place,  until  the  faint 
creakings  through  the  windshaken  house 
took  on  the  meaning  of  footsteps  stalking 
down  the  hall  and  pausing  at  the  door,  and 
there  was  the  hushing  breath  of  one  who 
listened  and  smiled  to  himself!  Now  the 
doctor  became  aware  that  the  eye  of  Buck 
Daniels  was  widening,  brightening;  it  was 
as  if  the  mind  of  the  big  man  were  giving 
way  in  the  strain.  His  face  blanched. 
Even  the  lips  had  no  color,  and  they  moved, 
gibberingly. 

"Listen!  "he  said. 

"  It  is  the  wind,"  answered  the  doctor, 
but  his  voice  was  hardly  audible. 

"  Listen!"  commanded  Daniels  again. 

The  doctor  could  hear  it  then.  It  was 
a  pulse  of  sound  obscure  as  the  thudding 
of  his  heart.  But  it  was  a  human  sound 
and  it  made  his  throat  close  up  tightly, 
as  if  a  hand  were  settling  around  his  wind 
pipe.  Buck  Daniels  rose  from  his  chair; 
that  half-mad,  half-listening  look  was  still 
in  his  eyes — behind  his  eyes.  Staring  at 
him,  the  doctor  understood,  intimately,  how 
men  can  throw  their  lives  away  gloriously  in 
battle,  fighting  for  an  idea;  or  how  they  can 
commit  secret  and  foul  murder.  Yet  he 
was  more  afraid  of  that  pulse  of  sound  than 
of  the  face  of  Buck  Daniels.  He,  also,  was 
rising  from  his  chair,  and  when  Daniels 
stalked  to  the  side  door  of  the  room  and 
leaned  there,  the  doctor  followed. 

Then  they  could  hear  it  clearly.  There 
was  a  note  of  music  in  the  voice;  it  was 
a  woman  weeping  in  that  room  where  the 
chain  lay  on  the  floor,  coiled  loosely  like  a 
snake.  Buck  Daniels  straightened  and 
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moved  away  from  the  door.  He  began  to 
laugh,  guarding  it  so  that  not  a  whisper 
could  break  outside  the  room,  and  his  silent 
laughter  was  the  most  horrible  thing  the 
doctor  had  ever  seen.  It  was  only  for  a 
moment.  The  hysteria  passed  and  left  the 
big  man  shaking  like  a  dead  leaf. 

"  Doc,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  stand  it  no 
longer.  I'm  going  out  and  try  to  get  him 
back  here.  And  God  forgive  me  for  it." 

He  left  the  room,  slamming  the  door  be 
hind  him,  and  then  he  stamped  down  the 


panion  out  of  his  noise.  Dr.  Randall  Byrne 
sat  down  to  put  his  thoughts  in  order. 
He  began  at  the  following  point:  "  The 
physical  fact  is  not;  only  the  immaterial  is." 
But  before  he  had  carried  very  far  his  de 
ductions  from  this  premise,  he  caught  the 
neighing  of  a  horse  near  the  house;  so 
he  went  to  the  window  and  threw  it  open. 
At  the  same  time  he  heard  the  rattle  of 
galloping  hoofs  and  then  he  saw  a  horse 
man  riding  furiously  into  the  heart  of  the 
wind.  Almost  at  once^  the  rider  was  lost 
from  sight. 


hall  as  if  he  were  trying  to  make  a  com- 

This  story  will  be  continued  in  next  week's  issue  of  the  ARGOSY-ALLSTORY  WEEKLY, 
the  consolidated  title  under  which  both  magazines  will  appear  hereafter  as  one. 
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RDGERS  wished  he  could  make  'up 
his  mind  about  Emolyn —  whether 
he  would  be  able  to  get  along  with 
out  her — or  with  her!  Funny  he  hadn't 
thought  of  her  in  this  way  until  now.  They 
had  been  such  good  pals  all  along.  Why 
the  devil —  He  scowled  as  he  studied  her 
in  the  light  from  the  rose-tinted  clusters 
among  the  vines  on  the  roof-garden  trellis. 
Emolyn  smiled  questioningly  at  his 
scowl.  Then  she  glanced'about,  her  eyes 
resting  on  folks  here  and  there,  in  that  tan 
talizing  way  she  had.  You  always  knew 
when  Emolyn  looked  your  way,  but  the  in 
stant  you  turned  her  gaze  flitted  elsewhere. 
When  you  turned  abruptly  the  second  time, 
hoping  to  catch  her  interest  again  in  you, 


it  was  not.  Emolyn  liked  attention:  and 
she  liked  to  annoy  men  that  way. 

The  incipient  flirtation  she  provoked — 
and  ignored  instantly — always  had  amused 
Rogers.  It  tickled  one's  vanity  to  be  with 
a  girl  who  compelled  attention — not  bla 
tantly  but  because  she  was  worth  it. 

Not  plump,  not  thin,  with  her  five  feet 
five;  well-modulated  both  in  voice  and 
dress;  affecting  just  the  proper  shades  and 
the  necessary  dash  of  color — no  more. 
That  was  Emolyn! 

Yet,  though  for  a  year  he  had  been  so 
very  much  in  her  company,  he  never  had 
thought  that  he  was  in  love  with  her;  not 
until  now.  He  ruminated  on  that. 

Emolyn  was  all  right  to  play  round  with. 


bif    Mev^c  Brand 

Author  of  "Oang,"  «  TraUin',"  "Children  ol  th*  Ni 
A    Sequel   to    "The    Untamed" 


PRECEDING     CHAPTERS     BRIEFLY     RETOLD 

AT  the  solicitation  of  Kate  Cumberland,  Dr.  Randall  Byrne  who  was  himself  something  of 
an  invalid,  had  ridden  out  to  her  father's  ranch  where  he  found  Joe  Cumberland  slowly 
wasting  away. 

Buck  Daniels,  the  ranchman  in  love  with  Kate,  explained  to  Byrne  that  the  dying  man, 
as  well  as  his  daughter,  were  waiting  for  the  return  of  a  man  of  mystery,  who  rode  a  black 
charger  and  was  known  as  Whistling  Dan. 

The  doctor  ordered  Buck  to  find  Dan  and  bring  him  to  the  ranch.  Then  the  silence  of 
the  house  was  rent  by  the  honk  of  the  wild  geese  as  Byrne  heard  Buck  ride  into  the  night  to 
find  Dan. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

JERRY   STRANN. 

THE  wrath  of  the  Lord  seems  less  ter 
rible  when  it  is  localized,  and  tie 
world  at  large  gave  thanks  daily 
that  the  range  of  Jerry  Strann  was  limited 
to  the  Three  B's.  The  Three  B's  are 
Bender,  Buckskin,  and  Brownsville;  they 
make  the  points  of  a  loose  triangle  that  is 
cut  with  canons  and  tumbled  with  moun 
tains.  This  triangle  was  the  chosen  stamp 
ing  ground  of  Jerry  Strann.  Jerry  was  not 
born  in  the  region  of  the  Three  B's  and 
why  it  should  have  been  chosen  specially 
by  him  was  matter  which  the  inhabitants 
could  not  puzzle  out;  but  they  felt  that  for 
their  sins  the  Lord  had  probably  put  his 
wrath  among  them  in  the  form  of  Jerry 
Strann. 

He  was  only  twenty- four,  this  Jerry,  but 
be  was  already  grown  into  a  proverb.  If 
a  storm  hung  over  the  mountains  someone 


might  remark:  "  It  looks  like  Jerry  Strann 
is  coming,"  and  such  a  remark  was  always 
received  in  gloomy  silence;  mothers  had 
been  known  to  hush  their  children  by 
chanting:  "Jerry  Strann  will  get  you  if  you 
don't  watch  out."  Yet  he  was  not  an  ogre 
with  a  red  knife  between  his  teeth.  He 
stood  at  exactly  the  perfect  romantic 
height — six  feet  tall;  he  was  as  graceful 
as  a  young  cottonwood  in  a  windstorm  and 
he  was  as  strong  and  tough  as  the  roots 
'of  the  mesquite.  He  was  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  are  beautiful  without  being  un 
manly.  His  brown  hair  was  thick  and  dark 
and  every  touch  of  wind  stirred  it,  and 
his  hazel  eyes  were  brilliant  with  an  en 
during  light — the  unextinguishable  joy  of 
lite. 

Consider  that  there  was  no  malice  in 
Jerry  Strann.  But  he  loved  strife  as  the 
young  Apollo  loved  strife — or  a  pure- 
blooded  bull  terrier.  He  fought  with  dis 
tinction  and  grace  and  abandon  and  was 


This  story  began  in  the  Argosy-Alhstory  Weekly  for  September  18. 
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perfectly  willing  to  use  fists  or  knives  or 
guns  at  the  pleasure  of  the  other  contract 
ing  party.  In  another  age,  with  armor  and 
a  golden  chain  and  spurs,  Jerry  Strann 
would  have  been — but  why  think  of  that? 
Swords  are  not  forty-fives,  and  the  twen 
tieth  century  is  not  the  thirteenth.  He 
was,  in  fact,  bora  just  six  hundred  years 
too  late.  From  his  childhood  he.  had 
thirsted  for  battle  as  other  children  thirst 
lor  milk;  and  now  he  rode  anything  on 
hoofs  and  threw  a  knife  like  a  Mexican — 
with  either  hand — and  at  short  range  he 
did  snap  shooting  with  two  revolvers  that 
made  rifle  experts  sick  at  heart. 

However,  the  men  of  the  Three  B's,  as 
everyone  understands,  are  not  gentle  or 
long-enduring,  and  you  will  wonder  why 
this  young  destroyer  was  allowed  to  range 
at  large  so  long.  There  was  a  vital  reason. 
Up  in  the  mountains  lived  Mac  Strann,  the 
hermit  trapper,  who  hated  everything  in 
the  wide  world  except  his  young  brother, 
the  beautiful,  wild,  and  sunny  Jerry 
Strann.  And  Mac  Strann  loved  his  brother 
as  much  as  he  hated  everything  else;  it  is 
impossible  to  state  it  more  strongly.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  men  of  the  Three 
B's  discovered  how  Mac  Strann  felt  about 
his  brother. 

After  Jerry's  famous  Hallowe'en  party 
in  Buckskin,  for  instance,  Williamson,  Mc- 
Kenna,  and  Rath  started  out  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  disturber.  They  went  out 
to  hunt  him  as  men  go  out  to  hunt  a  wild 
mustang.  And  they  caught  him  and  beat 
him  down — and  he  lay  in  bed  for  a  month ; 
but  before  the  month  was  over  Mac  Strann 
came  down  from  his  mountain  and  went 
to  Buckskin  and  gathered  Williamson  and 
McKenna  and  Rath  had  left  this  vale  of 
tears  and  Mac  Strann  was  back  on  his 
mountain.  He  was  not  even  arrested.  For 
there  was  a  devilish  cunning  about  the  fel 
low  and  he  made  his  victims,  without  ex 
ception,  attack  him  first;  then  he  destroyed 
them,  suddenly  and  surely,  and  retreated 
to  his  lair.  Things  like  this  happened  once 
or  twice  and  then  the  men  of  the  Three 
B's  understood  that  it  was  not  wise  to  lay 
plots  for  Jerry  Strann. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Jerry  Strann 
was  a  solitary  like  his  brother.  When  he 


went  out  for  a  frolic  the  young  men  of 
the  community  gathered  around  him,  for 
Jerry  paid  all  scores  and  the  redeye  flowed 
in  his  path  like  wine  before  the  coming  of 
Bacchus;  where  Jerry  went  there  was 
never  a  dull  moment,  and  young  men  love 
action. 

So  it  happened  that  when  he  rode  into 
-Brownsville  this  day  he  was  the  leader  of 
a  cavalcade.  Rumor  rode  before  them, 
and  doors  were  locked  and  windows  were 
darkened,  and  men  sat  in  the  darkness 
within  with  their  guns  across  their  knees. 
For  Brownsville  lay  at  the  extreme  north 
ern  tip  of  the  triangle  and  it  was  rarely 
visited  by  Jerry;  and  it  is  well  established 
that  men  fear  the  unfamiliar  more  than 
the  known. 

As  has  been  said,  Jerry  headed  the  train 
of  revelers,  partially  because  it  was  most 
unwise  to  cut  in  ahead  of  Jerry  and  par 
tially  because  there  was  not  a  piece  of 
horseflesh  in  the  Three  B's  which  could 
outfoot  his  chestnut.  It  was  a  gelding  out 
of  the  loins  of  the  north  wind  and  sired 
by  the  devil  himself,  and  its  spirit  was  one 
with  the  spirit  of  Jerry  Strann — perhaps, 
because  they  both  served  one  master.  The 
cavalcade  came  with  a  crash  of  racing 
hoofs  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  But  in  the  mid 
dle  of  the  street  Jerry  raised  his  right  arm 
stiffly  overhead  with  a  whoop  and  brought 
his  chestnut  to  a  sliding  stop;  the  cloud  of 
dust  rolled  lazily  on  ahead.  The  young 
men  gathered  quickly  around  the  leader, 
and  there  was  silence  as  they  waited  for 
him  to  speak — a  silence  broken  only  by 
the  wheezing  of  the  horses,  and  the  stench 
of  sweating  horseflesh  was  in  every  man's 
nostrils. 

"  Who  owns  that  boss?"  asked  Jerry 
Strann,  and  pointed. 

He  had  stopped  just  opposite  O'Brien's 
hotel,  store,  blacksmith  shop  and  saloon, 
and  by  the  hitching  rack  was  a  black  stal 
lion.  Now,  there  are  some  men  who  carry 
tidings  of  their  inward  strength  stamped 
on  their  foreheads  and  written  in  their 
eyes.  In  times  of  crises  crowds  will  turn 
to  such  men  and  follow  them  as  soldiers 
follow  a  captain.  It  is  likewise  true  that 
there  are  horses  which  stand  out  among 
their  fellows,  and  this  was  such  a  horse. 
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There  were  points  in  which  some  critics 
would  find  fault;  most  of  the  men  of  the 
mountain-desert,  for  instance,  would  have 
said  that  the  animal  was  too-  lightly  and 
delicately  limbed  for  long  endurance;  but 
as  the  man  of  men  bears  the  stamp-  of  his 
greatness  in  his  forehead  and  his  eyes,  so 
it  was  v/ith  the  black  stallion.  When  the 
thunder  of  the  cavalcade  had  rushed  upon 
him  down  the  street  he  had  turned  with 
catlike  grace  and  raised  his  head  to  see; 
and  his  forehead  and  his  eyes  arrested 
Jerry  Strann  like  a  leveled  rifle.  Looking 
at  that  proud  head  one  forgot  the  body 
of  the  horse,  the  symmetry  of  curves  ex 
quisite  beyond  the  sculptor's  dream,  the 
arching  neck  and  the  steel  muscles;  one 
was  only  conscious  of  the  great  spirit.  In 
human  beings  we  refer  to  it  as  "  person 
ality." 

After  a  little  pause,  seeing  that  no  one 
offered  a  suggestion  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  owner,  Strann  said,  softly:  "  That  hoss 
is  mine." 

It  caused  a  stir  in  the  crowd  of  his  fol 
lowers.  In  the-  mountain-desert  one  may 
deal  lightly  with  a  man's  wife  and  lift  a 
random  cow  or  two  and  settle  the  score, 
at  need,  with  a  snug  "forty-five"  chunk  of 
lead.  But  with  horses  it  is  different.  A 
h»rse  in  the  mountain-desert  lies  outside 
of  all  laws — and  above  all  laws.  It  is 
greater  than  honor  and  dearer  than  love, 
and  when  a  man's  horse  is  taken  from  him 
the  men  of  the  desert  gather  together  and 
hunt  the  thief  whether  it  be  a  day  er 
whether  it  be  a  month,  and  when  they 
have  reached  him  they  shoot  him  like  a 
d»g  and  leave  his  flesh  to  the  buzzards  and 
his  bones  to  the  merciless  stars. 

For  all  of  this  there  is  a  reason.  But 
Jerry  Strann  swung  from  his  mount,  tossed 
the  reins  over  the  head  of  the  chestnut, 
and  walked  towards  the  black  with  hungry 
eyes.  The  black  whirled  with  his  sudden, 
catlike  agility,  and  two  black  hoofs  lashed 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  man's  shoul 
der.  There  was  a  shout  from  the  crowd, 
but  Jerry  Strann  stepped  back  and  smiled 
so  that  his  teeth  showed. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  but  he  was  really 
speaking  to  himself,  "there's  nothing-  in 
the  world  I  want  as  bad  as  I  want  that 


hoss.  Nothing!  I'm  going  to  buy  him; 
where's  the  owner?" 

"  Don't  look  like  a  hoss  a  man  would 
want  to  sell,  Jerry,"  came  a  suggestion 
from  the-  cavalcade,  who  had  dismounted 
and  now  pressed  behind  their  leader. 

Jerry  favored  the  speaker  with  another 
of  his  enigmatic  smiles.  "  Oh,"  he 
chuckled,  "he'll  sell,  all  right!  Maybe  he's 
inside.  You  gents  stick  out  here  and  watch 
for  him;  I'll  step  inside." 

And  he  strode  through  the  swinging 
doors  of  the  saloon. 

It  was  a  dull  time  of  day  for  O'Brien,  so 
he  sat  with  his  feet  on  the  edge  of  the 
bar  and  sipped  a  tall  glass  of  beer;  he 
looked  up  at  the  welcome  click  of  the 
doors,  however,  and  then  was  instantly  on 
his  feet.  The  good  red  went  out  of  his 
face  and  the  freckles  over  his  n«se  stood 
out  like  ink  marks. 

"  There's  a  black  hoss  outside,"  said 
Jerry,  "  that  I'm  going  to  buy.  Where's 
the  owner?" 

"  Have  a  drink,"  said  the  bartender, 
and  he  forced  an  amiable  smile. 

"  I  got  business  on  my  handsj,  not  drink 
ing,"  said  Jerry  Strann. 

"Lost  you*  chestnut?"  queried  O'Brien 
in  concern. 

"  The  chestnut  was  all  right  until  I  seen 
the  black.  And  now  he  ain't  a  hoss  at  all. 
Where's  the  gent  I  want?" 

The  bartender  had  fenced  for  time  as 
long  as  possible. 

"  Over  there,"  he  said,  and  pointed. 

It  was  a  slender  fellow  sitting  at  a  table 
in  a  corner  of  the  l«rag  roora>  his  sombrero 
pushed  back  on  his  head.  He  was  playing 
solitaire  and  his  back  was  toward  Jerry 
Strann,  who  now  made  a  brief  survey, 
hitched  his  cartridge  belt,  and  approached 
the  stranger  with  a  grin.  The  man  did  not 
turn;  he  continued  to  lay  down  his  cards 
with  monotonous  regularity,  and  while  he 
was  doing  it  he  said  in  the  gentlest  voice 
that  had  ever  reached  the  ear  of  J<erry 
Strann:  "Better  stay  where  you  are, 
stranger.  My  dog  don't  like  you." 

And  Jerry  Strann  perceived,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  table,  a  W acker  shadow, 
huge  and  formless  in  the  gloom,  and  tv;o 
spots  of  incandescent  green  twinkling 
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toward  him.  He  stopped;  he  even  made 
a  step  back;  and  then  he  heard  a  stifled 
chuckle  from  the  bartender. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  that  untimely 
mirth  of  O'Brien's  probably  nothing  of 
what  followed  would  have  passed  into  the 
history  of  the  Three  B's. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  GIFT-HORSE. 

"X/'OUR    dog    is  your    own  dog,"  re- 

Y     marked  Jerry  Strann,  still  to  the 

back  of  the  card-laying  stranger, 

"  but    this  ain't    your    back-yard.     Keep 

your  eye  on  him,  or  I'll  fix  him  so  he 

won't  need  watching! " 

So  saving  he  made  another  step  forward, 
and  it  brought  a  snarl  from  the  dog;  a 
deep  guttural  that  sounded  like  indrawn 
breath.  The  gun  of  Jerry  Strann  leaped 
into  his  hand. 

"  Bart,"  said  the  gentle-voiced  stranger, 
"  lie  down  and  don't  talk."  And  he 
turned  in  his  chair,  pulled  his  hat  straight 
and  looked  mildly  upon  the  gunman.  An 
artist  would  have  made  much  of  that  pic 
ture,  for  there  was  in  this  man,  as  in 
Strannr  a  singular  portion  of  beauty.  It 
was  not,  however,  free  from  objection,  for 
he  had  not  the  open  manliness  of  the 
larger  of  the  two.  Indeed,  a  feminine 
grace  and  softness  marked  him;  his  wrists 
were  as  round  as  a  girl's,  and  his  hands 
as  slender  and  as  delicately  finished. 
Whether  it  be  the  white-hot  sun  of 
summer  or  the  hurricane  snows  of  win 
ter,  the  climate  of  the  mountain-desert 
roughens  the  skin,  and  it  cuts  away  spare 
flesh,  hewing  out  the  face  in  angles;  but 
with  this  man  there  were  no  rough  edges, 
but  all  was  smoothed  over  and  rounded 
with  painful  care;  as  if  nature  had  con 
centrated  in  that  birth  to  show  what  she 
could  do. 

He  sat  watching  Strann  with  the  utmost 
gravity.  He  had  very  large  brown  eyes 
of  a  puzzling  quality;  perhaps  that  was  be 
cause  there  seemed  to  be  no  thought  behind 
them  and  one  caught  from  a  glance  at  him 
the  mystery  and  the  wistfulness  of  certain 
animals. 


The  effect  of  that  glance  on  Strann  wag 
to  make  him  grin  again,  and  he  at  once 
banished  the  frown  from  his  forehead  and  / 
put  away  his  gun;  the  big  dog  had  slunk 
deeper  into  the  shadow  and  closer  to  his 
master. 

"  I'm  Strann.  Maybe  you've  heard  of 
me." 

"  My  name  is  Barry,"  said  the  other. 
"  I'm  sorry  that  I  haven't  heard  of  you 
before." 

And  the  sound  of  his  voice  made  Jerry 
Strann  grin  again;  it  was  such  a  low,  soft 
voice  with  the  velvet  of  a  young  girl's  tone 
in  it;  moreover,  the  brown  eyes  seemed 
to  apologize  for  the  ignorance  concerning 
Strann's  name. 

"  You  got  a  hoss  out  in  front." 

A.  nod  of  agreement. 

"  What's  your  price?" 

"  None." 

"  No  price?  Look  here,"  argued  Strann, 
"  everything's  got  a  price,  and  I  got  to 
have  that  hoss,  understand?  Got  to!  I 
ain't  bargaining.  I  won't  try  to  beat  you 
down.  You  just  set  a  figger  and  I'll  cover 
it.  I  guess  that's  square!" 

"  He  ain't  a  gentle  hoss,"  said  Barry. 
"  Maybe  you  Wouldn't  like  him." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right  about  being  gen 
tle,"  chuckled  Strann.  Then  he  checked 
his  mirth  and  stared  piercingly  at  the 
other  to  make  out  if  there  were  a  secret 
mockery.  It  could  not,  however,  be  pos 
sible.  The  eyes  were  as  gravely  apologetic 
as  ever.  He  continued:  "I  seen  the  hell- 
fire  in  him.  That's  what  stopped  me  like 
a  bullet.  I  like  'em  that  way.  Much 
rather  have  'em  with  a  fight.  Well,  let's 
have  your  price.  Hey,  O'Brien,  trot  out 
your  redeye;  I'm  going  to  do  some  busi 
ness  here!" 

O'Brien  came  hastily  with  drinks,  and 
while  they  waited  Strann  queried  politely: 
"  Belong  around  these  parts?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  other  softly. 

"  No?     Where  you  come  from?" 

"  Over  there,"  said  Barry,  and  waved 
a  graceful  hand  toward  half  the  points  of 
the  compass. 

"H-m-m!"  muttered  Strann,  and  once 
more  he  bent  a  keen  gaze  upon  his  com 
panion.  The  drinks  were  now  placed  be- 
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fore  them.  "  Here,"  he  concluded,  "  is,  to 
the  black  devil  outside!"  And  he  swallowed 
the  liquor  at  a  gulp,  but  as  he  replaced 
the  empty  glass  on  the  table  he  observed, 
with  breathless  amazement,  that  the 
whiskey  glass  of  the  stranger  was  still  full ; 
he  had  drunk  his  chaser! 

"  Now,  by  God!"  said  Strann  in  a  ring 
ing  voice,  and  struck  a  heavy  hand  upon 
the  top  of  the  table.  He  regained  his  con 
trol,  however,  instantly.  "Now  about 
that  price!" 

"  I  don't  know  what  horses  are  worth," 
replied  Barry. 

"  To  start,  then — five  hundred  bucks  in 
cold  cash — gold! — for  your — what's  his 
name?" 

"  Satan." 

"  Eh?" 

"  Satan." 

"H-m-m!"  murmured  Strann  again. 
*'  Five  hundred  for  Satan,  then.  How 
about  it?" 

"  If  you  can  ride  him,"  began  the 
stranger. 

•"  Oh,  hell,"  smiled  Strann  with  a  large 
and  careless  gesture,  "  I'll  ride  him,  all 
right." 

"  Then  I  would  let  you  take  him  for 
nothing,"  concluded  Barry. 

"  You'd— what?"  said  Strann.  Then  he 
rose  slowly  from  his  chair  and  shouted; 
instantly  the  swinging  doors  broke  open 
and  a  throng  of  faces  appeared  at  the 
gap.  "  Boys,  this  gent  here  is  going  to 
give  me  the  black — ha,  ha.  ha! — if  I  can 
ride  him!"  He  turned  back  on  Barry. 
"  They've  heard  it,"  he  concluded,  "  and 
this  bargain  is  going  to  stick  just  this  way. 
If  your  boss  can  throw  me  the  deal's  off. 
Eh?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  nodded  the  brown-eyed  man. 

"  What's  the  idea?"  asked  one  of  Jerry's 
followers  as  the  latter  stepped  through  the 
doors  of  the  saloon  onto  the  street. 

"  I  dunno,"  said  Jerry.  "  That  gent 
looks  kind  of  simple;  but  it  ain't  my  fault 
if  he  made  a  rotten  bargain.  Here,  you!" 

And  he  seized  the  bridle-reins  of  the 
black  stallion.  Speed,  lightning  speed, 
was  what  saved  him,  for  the  instant  his 
fingers  touched  the  leather  Satan  twisted 
his  head  and  snapped  like  an  angry  dog. 


The  teeth  clicked  beside  Strann 's  shoulder 
as  he  leaped  back.  He  laughed  savagely. 

"  That'll  be  took  out  of  him,"  he  an 
nounced,  "  and  damned  quick! " 

Here  the  voice  of  Barry  was  h^ard, 
saying:  "  I'll  help  you  mount.  Mr.  Strann." 
And  he  edged  his  way  through  the  little 
crowd  until  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
stallion. 

"  Look  out,"  warned  Strann  in  real 
alarm,  "or  he'll  take  your  head  off!" 

But  Barry  was  already  beside  his  horse, 
and,  with  his  back  towards  those  vicious 
teeth,  he  drew  the  reins  over  its  head.  As 
for  the  stallion,  it  pricked  one  ear  for 
ward  and  then  the  other,  and  muzzled  the 
man's  shoulder  confidingly.  There  was  a 
liberal  chorus  of  astonished  oaths  from  the 
,  gathering. 

"  I'll  hold  his  head  while  you  get  en," 
suggested  Barry,  turning  his  mild  eyes 
upon  Strann  again. 

"  Well,"  muttered  the  big  man,  "  may 
I  be  eternally  damned!"  He  added:  "  All 
nght.  Hold  his  head,  and  I'll  ride  him 
without  pulling  leather.  Is  that  square?" 

Barry  nodded  absently.  His  slender 
fingers  were  patting  the  velvet  nose  of  the 
stallion  and  he  was  talking  to  it  in  an  af 
fectionate  undertone — meaningless  words, 
perhaps,  such  as  a  mother  uses  to  soothe 
a  child.  When  Strann  set  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup  and  gathered  up  the  reins  the  black 
horse  cringed  and  shuddered;  it  was  not 
a  pleasant  thing  to  see;  it  was  like  a  dog 
crouching  under  the  suspended  whip.  It 
was  worse  than  that;  it  was  almost  the 
horror  of  a  man  who  shivers  at  the  touch 
of  an  unclean  animal.  There  was  not  a 
sound  from  the  crowd ;  and  every  grin  was 
wiped  out.  Jerry  Strann  swung  into  the 
saddle  lightly. 

There  he  sat,  testing  the  stirrups.  They 
were  too  short  by  iqphes,  but  he  refused  to 
have  them  lengthened.  He  poised  his 
quirt  and  tugged  his  hat  lower  over  his 
eyes. 

"  Turn  him  loose! "  he  shouted.    "  Hei! " 

And  his  shrill  yell  went  down  the  street 
and  the  echoes  sent  it  barking  back  from 
wall  to  wall;  Barry  stepped  back  from  the 
head  of  the  black.  But  for  an  instant  the 
horse  did  not  stir.  He  was  trembling  vio- 
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lently,  but  his  blazing  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  face  of  his  owner.  Barry  raised  his 
hand. 

And  then  it  happened.  It  was  like  the 
release  of  a  coiled  watch-spring;  the  black 
whirled  as  a  top  spins  and  Strann  sagged 
far  to  the  left;  before  he  could  recover 
the  stallion  was  away  in  a  flash,  like  a 
lacer  leaving  the  barrier  and  reaching  full 
speed  in  almost  a  stride.  Not  far — hardly 
the  breadth  of  the  street — before  he 
pitched  up  in  a  long  leap  as  if  to  clear  a 
barrier,  landed  stiff-legged  with  a  sicken 
ing  jar,  whirled  again  like  a  spinning  top, 
and  darted  straight  back.  And  Jerry 
Strann  pulled  leather — with  might  and 
main— but  the  short  stirrups  were  against 
him,  and  above  all  the  suddenness  of  the 
start  had  taken  him  off  guard  for  all  his 
readiness.  When  the  stallion  dropped 
stiff-legged  Jerry  was  thrown  forward  and 
an  unlucky  left  foot  jarred  loose  from  the 
stirrup;  and  when  the  horse  whirled  Strann 
was  flung  from  the  saddle.  It  was  a  clean 
fall.  He  twisted  over  in  the  air  as  he 
fell  and  landed  in  deep  dust.  The  black 
stallion  had  reached  his  master  and  now 
he  turned,  in  that  same  catlike  manner, 
and  watched  with  pricking  ears  as  Strann 
dragged  himself  up  from  the  dust. 

There  was  no  shout  of  laughter — no 
cheer  for  that  fall,  and  without  a  smile 
they  watched  Strann  returning.  Big 
O'Brien  had  seen  from  his  open  door  and 
now  he  laid  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  one 
of  the  men  and  whispered  at  his  ear: 
"  There's  going  to  be  trouble;  bad  trouble, 
Billy.  G»  for  Fatty  Matthews — he's  a 
deputy  marshal  now — and  get  him  here  as 
quick  as  you  can.  Run!" 

The  other  spared  time  for  a  last  glance 
at  Strann  and  then  hurried  down  the 
street. 

Now,  a  man  who  can  lose  and  smile  is 
generally  considered  the  most  graceful  of 
failures,  but  the  smile  of  Jerry  Strann  as 
he  walked  slowly  back  worried  his  fol 
lowers. 

"  We  all  hit  dust  some  time,"  he  philoso 
phized.  "  But  one  try  don't  prove  nothin'. 
I  ain't  near  through  with  that  hoss!" 

Barry  turned  to  Strann.  If  there  had 
been  mockery  in  his  eyes  or  a  smile  on  his 


lips  as  he  faced  Jerry  there  would  have 
been  a  gun  play  on  the  spot;  but,  instead, 
the  brown  eyes  were  as  dumbly  apologetic 
as  ever. 

"We  didn't  talk  about  two  tries,"  he 
observed. 

"  We  talk  about  it  now,"  said  StranH. 

There  was  one  man  in  the  crowd  a  little 
too  old  to  be  dangerous  and  therefore 
there  was  one  man  who  was  in  a  position 
to  speak  openly  to  Strann.  It  was  big 
O'Brien. 

"  Jerry,  you  named  your  game  and  made 
your  play  and  lost.  I  guess  you  ain't  going 
to  turn  up  a  hard  loser.  Nobody  plays 
twice  for  the  same  pot." 

The  hazel  eye  of  Strann  was  grey  with 
anguish  of  the  spirit  as  he  looked  from 
O'Brien  to  the  crowd  and  from  the  crowd 
to  Satan,  and  from  Satan  to  his  meek- 
eyed  owner.  Nowhere  was  there  a  defiant 
eye  or  a  glint  of  scorn  on  which  he  could 
wreak  his  wrath.  He  stood  poised  in  his 
anger  for  the  space  of  a  breath;  then,  in 
the  sharp  struggle,  his  better  nature  con 
quered. 

"  Come  on  in,  all  of  you,"  he  called. 
"  We'll  liquor,  and  forget  this." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BATTLE   LIGHT. 

O'BRIEN  pressed  close  to  Barry. 
"  Partner,"  he  said  rapidly,  "  you're 
clear  now — you're  clear  of  more  hell 
than  you  ever  dream.     Now  climb  that 
hoss  of  yours  and  feed  him  leather  till  you 
get  clear  of  Brownsville — and  if  I  was  you 
I'd  never  come  ( within  a  day's  ride  of  the 
Three  B's  again." 

The  mild,  brown  eyes  widened. 

"  I  don't  like  crowds,"  murmured  Barry. 

"  You're  wise,  kid,"  grinned  the  bar 
tender — "  a  hell  of  a  lot  wiser  than  you 
know  right  now.  On  your  way!" 

And  he  turned  to  follow  the  crowd  into 
the  saloon.  But  Jerry  Strann  stood  at  the 
swinging  doors,  watching,  and  he  saw 
Barry  linger  behind. 

"  Are  you  coming?"  he  called. 

"  I  got  an  engagement,"  answered  the 
meek  voice. 
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u    got    another    engagement  here," 
mocked  Strann.     "Understand?" 

The  other  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and 
then  sighed  deeply.  "I  suppose  I'll  stay," 
he  murmured,  and  walked  into  the  bar. 
Jerry  Strann  was  smiling  in  a  way  that 
showed  his  teeth.  As  Barry  passed  he  said 
softly:  "  I  see  we  ain't  going  to  have  no 
trouble,  you  and  me!"  and  he  moved  to 
clap  his  strong  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  smaller  man.  Oddly  enough,  the  hand 
missed,  for  Barry  swerved  from  beneath 
it  as  a  wolf  swerves  from  the  shadow  of  a 
falling  branch.  Xo  perceptible  effort — no 
sudden  start  of  tensed  muscles,  but  a  move 
ment  so  smooth  that  it  was  almost  un- 
noticeable.  But  the  hand  of  Strann  fell 
through  thin  air. 

"  You're  quick,"  he  said.  "  If  you  was 
os  quick  with  your  hands  as  you  are  with 
your  feet — 

Barry  paused  and  the  melancholy  brown 
eyes  dwelt  on  the  face  of  Strann. 

"Oh,  hell!"  snorted  the  other,  and 
turned  on  his  heel  to  the  bar.  "  Drink 
up!"  he  commanded. 

A  shout  and  a  snarl  from  the  further 
end  of  the  room. 

"A  wolf,  by  God!"  yelled  one  of  the 
men. 

The  owner  of  the  animal  made  his  way 
with  unobtrusive  swiftness  the  length  of 
the  room  and  stood  between  the  dog  and  a 
man  \vho  fingered  the  butt  of  his  gun  ner 
vously. 

"  He  won't  hurt  you  none,"  murmured 
that  softly  assuring  voice. 

"  The*  hell  he  won't!"  responded  the 
other.  ''  He  took  a  pass  at  my  leg  just 
now  and  dam'  near  took  it  off.  Got  teeth 
like  the  blades  of  a  pocket-knife!" 

"  You're  on  a  cold  trail,  Sam,"  broke 
in  one  of  the  others.  "  That  ain't  any 
wolf.  Look  at  him  now !" 

The  big,  shaggy  animal  had  slunk  to 
the  feet  of  his  master  and  with  head 
abased  stared  furtively  up  into  Barry's 
face.  A  gesture  served  as  sufficient  com 
mand,  and  he  slipped  shadow-like  into  the 
corner  and  crouched  with  his  head  on  his 
paws  and  the  incandescent  green  of  his 
eyes  glimmering:  Barry  sat  down  in  a  chair 
nt-ar  bv. 


O'Brien  was  happily  spinning  bottles 
and  glasses  the  length  of  the  bar;  there 
was  the  chiming  of  glass  ?nd  the  rumble 
of  contented  voices. 

"  Red-eye  all  'round,"  said  the  loud 
voice  of  Jerry  Strann,  "  but  there's  one 
out.  Who's  out?  Oh,  it's  him.  Hey, 
O'Brien,  lemonade  for  the  lady." 

It  brought  a  laugh,  a  deep,  good-natured 
laugh,  and  then  a  chorus  of  mockery:  but 
Barry  stepped  unconfused  to  the  bar,  ac 
cepted  the  glass  of  lemonade,  and  when 
the  others  downed  their  fire-water,  he 
sipped  his  drink  thoughtfully.  Outside, 
the  wind  had  risen,  and  it  shook  the  hotel 
and  carried  a  score  of  faint  voices  as  it 
whirred  around  corners  and  through 
cracks.  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  those 
voices  which  made  the  big  dog  lift  its 
head  from  its  paws  and  whine  softly. 
Surely  it  was  something  he  heard  which 
caused  Barry  to  straighten  at  the  bar  and 
cant  his  head  slightly  to  one  side — but,  as 
certainly,  no  one  else  in  the  barroom 
heard  it.  Barry  set  down  his  glass. 

"  Mr.  Strann?"  he  called. 

And  the  gentle  voice  carried  faintly 
down  through  the  uproar  of  the  bar. 

"  Sister  wants  to  speak  to  you,"  sug 
gested  O'Brien  to  Strann. 

"  Well,"  roared  the  latter,  "  what  d'you 
want?" 

The  others  were  silent  to  listen,  and  they 
smiled  in  anticipation. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  much,"  said  the 
musical  voice,  "  I  think  I'll  be  moving 
along." 

There  is  an  obscure  little  devil  living  in 
all  of  us.  It  makes  the  child  break  his 
own  toys;  it  makes  the  husband  strike  the 
helpless  Avife;  it  makes  the  man  beat  the 
cringing,  whining  dog.  The  greatest  of 
American  writers  has  called  it  the  Imp  of 
the  Perverse.  And  that  devil  came  in 
Jerry  Strann  and  made  his  heart  small  and 
cold.  If  he  had  been  by  nature  the  bully 
and  the  ruffian  there  would  have  been  no 
point  in  all  that  followed,  but  the  heart 
of  Jerry  Strann  was  ordinarily  as  warm 
as  the  yellow  sunshine  itself;  and  it  was 
a  common  saying  in  the  Three  B's  that 
Jerry  Strann  would  take  from  a  child  what 
he  would  not  endure  from  a  mountain- 
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lion.  Women  loved  Jerry  Strann,  and 
children  would  crowd  about  his  knees,  but 
this  day  the  small  demon  was  in  him. 

"  You  want  to  be  moving  along,"  mim 
icked  the  devil  in  Jerry  Strann.  "  Well, 
you  wait  a  while.  I  ain't  through  with 
you  yet.  Maybe—  He  paused  and 
searched  his  mind.  "  You've  given  me  a 
fall,  and  maybe  you  can  give  the  rest  of 
us — a  laugh!" 

The  chuckle  of  appreciation  went  up  the 
bar  and  down  it  again. 

"I  want  to  ask  you,"  went  on  the  devil 
in  Jerry  Strann,  "  where  you  got  your 
boss?" 

"  He  was  running  wild,"  came  the  gen 
tle  answer.  "  So  I  took  a  walk  one  day 
and  brought  him  in." 

A  pause. 

"  Maybe,"  grinned  the  big  man,  "  you 
creased  him?" 

For  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  the  world  to  capture  a  wild  horse,  and 
some  hunters,  in  their  desperation  at  see 
ing  the  wonderful  animals  escape,  have 
tried  to  "  crease "  them.  That  is,  they 
strive  to  shoot  so  that  the  bullet  will 
barely  graze  the  top  of  the  animal's  ver 
tebrae,  just  behind  the  ears,  stunning  the 
horse  and  making  it  helpless  for  the  cap 
ture.  But  necessarily  such  shots  are  made 
from  a  distance,  and  little  short  of  a 
miracle  is  needed  to  make  the  bullet  strike 
true — for  a  fraction  of  an  inch  too  low 
means  death.  So  another  laugh  of  ap 
preciation,  ran  around  the  barroom  at  the 
mention  of  creasing. 

"  No,"  answered  Barry,  "  I  went  out 
with  a  halter  and  after  a  while  Satan  got 
used  to  me  and  followed  me  home." 

They  waited  only  long  enough  to  draw 
deep  breath;  then  came  a  long  yell  of  de 
light.  But  the  obscure  devil  was  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  in  Strann.  He  beat 
on  the  bar  until  he  got  silence.  Then  he 
leaned  over  to  meet  the  eyes  of  Barry. 

"That,"  he  remarked  through  his  teeth, 
"  is  a  damned — lie!" 

There  is  only  one  way  of  answering  that 
word  in  the  mountain- desert,  and  Barry 
did  not  take  it.  The  melancholy  brown 
eyes  widened;  he  sighed,  and  raising  his 
glass  of  lemonade,  sipped  it  slowly.  There 


followed  a  sick  silence  in  the  barroom. 
Men  turned  their  eyes  towards  each  other 
and  then  flashed  them  away  again.  It  is 
not  good  that  one  who  has  the  eyes  and 
the  tongue  of  a  man  should  take  water 
from  another — even  from  a  Jerry  Strann. 
And  even  Jerry  Strann  withdrew  his  eyes 
slowly  from  his  prey,  and  shuddered;  the 
sight  of  the  most  grisly  death  is  not  so 
horrible  as  cowardice. 

And  the  devil  which  was  still  strong  in 
Strann  made  him  look  about  for  .a  new 
target;  Barry  was  removed  from  all  danger 
by  an  incredible  barrier.  He  found  that 
new  target  at  once,  for  his  glance  reached 
to  the  corner  of  the  room  and  found  there 
the  greenish,  glimmering  eyes  of  the  dog. 
He  smote  upon  the  bar. 

"  Is  this  a  damned  kennel?"  he  shouted. 
"  Do  I  got  to  drink  in  a  barnyard?  What's 
the  dog  doin'  here?" 

And  he  caught  up  the  heavy  little  whis 
key  glass  and  hurled  it  at  the  crouching 
dog.  It  thudded  heavily,  but  it  brought 
no  yelp  of  pain;  instead,  a  black  thunder 
bolt  leaped  from  the  corner  and  lunged 
down  the  room.  It  was  the  silence  of  the 
attack  that  made  it  terrible,  and  Strann 
cursed  and  pulled  his  gun.  He  could  never 
have  used  it.  He  was  a  whole  half  second 
too  late,  but  before  the  dog  sprang  a  voice 
cut  in:  "  Bart!" 

It  checked  the  animal  in  its  very  leap; 
it  landed  on  the  floor  and  slid  on  stiffly 
extended  legs  to  the  feet  of  Strann. 

"  Bart!"  rang  the  voice  again. 

And  the  beast,  flattening  to  the  floor, 
crawled  backwards,  inch  by  inch-;  it  was 
slavering,  and  there  was  a  ravening  mad 
ness  in  its  eyes. 

"Look  at  it!"  cried  Strann.  "  By  God, 
it's  mad!" 

And  he  raised  his  gun  to  draw  the  bead. 

"Wait!"  called  the  same  voice  which 
had  checked  the  spring  of  the  dog.  Surely 
it  could  not  have  come  from  the  lips  of 
Barry.  It  held  a  resonance  of  chiming 
metal;  it  was  not  loud,  but  it  carried  like 
a  brazen  bell.  "  Don't  do  it,  Strann!" 

And  it  came  to  every  man  in  the  bar 
room  that  it  was  unhealthy  to  stand  be 
tween  the  two  men  at  that  instant;  a  sud 
den  path  opened  from  Barry  to  Strann. 
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"Bart!"  came  the  command  again. 
"Heel!" 

The  dog  obeyed  with  a  slinking  swift 
ness;  Jerry  Strann  put  up  his  gun  and 
smiled. 

"  I  don't  take  a  start  on  no  man,"  he 
announced  quite  pleasantly.  "  I  don't 
need  to.  But — you  yaller  hearted  houn' — 
get  out  from  between.  When  I  make  my 
draw  I'm  goin'  to  kill  that  damn  wolf." 

Now,  the  fighting  face  of  Jerry  Strann 
was  well  known  in  the  Three  B's,  and  it 
was  something  for  men  to  remember  until 
they  died  in  a  peaceful  bed.  Yet  there 
was  not  a  glance,  from  the  bystanders,  for 
Strann.  They  stood  back  against  the  wall, 
flattening  themselves,  and  they  stared,  fas 
cinated,  at  the  slender  stranger.  Not  that 
his  face  had  grown  ugly  by  a  sudden  meta 
morphosis.  It  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  for  the  man  was  smiling.  It  was  his 
eyes  which  held  them.  Behind  the  brown 
a  light  was  growing,  a  yellow  and  un 
earthly  glimmer  which  one  felt  might  be 
seen  on  the  darkest  night. 

There  was  none  of  the  coward  in  Jerry 
Strann.  He  looked  full  into  that  yellow, 
glimmering,  changing  light — he  looked 
steadily — and  a  strange  feeling  swept  over 
him.  No,  it  was  not  fear.  Long  experience 
had  taught  him  that  there  was  not  another 
man  in  the  Three  B's,  with  the  exception 
of  his  own  terrible  brother,  who  could  get 
a  gun  out  of  the  leather  faster  than  he, 
but  now  it  seemed  to  Jerry  Strann  that 
he  was  facing  something  more  than  mortal 
speed  and  human  strength  and  surety.  He 
could  not  tell  in  what  the  feeling  was 
based.  But  it  sent  a  train  of  chilly  weak 
ness  through  his  blood. 

"  It's  a  habit  of  mine,"  said  Jerry 
Strann,  "to  kill  mad  dogs  when  I  see  'em." 

They  stood  for  another  long  instant, 
facing  each  other.  It  was  plain  that  every 
muscle  in  Strann's  body  was  growing 
tense;  the  very  smile  was  frozen  on  his 
lips.  When  he  moved,  at  last,  it  was  a 
convulsive  jerk  of  his  arm,  and  it  was 
said,  afterward,  that  his  gun  was  all  clear 
of  the  leather  before  the  '  calm  stranger 
stirred.  No  eye  followed  what  happened. 
Can  the  eye  follow  such  speed  as  the 
clacking  lash  of  a  whip? 


There  was  only  one  report.  The 
forefinger  of  Strann  did  not  touch  his 
trigger,  but  the  gun  slipped  down  and 
dangled  loosely  from  his  hand.  He  made 
a  pace  forward  with  his  smile  grown  to 
an  idiotic  thing  and  a  patch  of  red  sprang 
out  in  the  center  of  his  breast.  Then  he 
lurched  headlong  to  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  SWEET    ADELINE." 

FATTY  MATTHEWS  came  panting 
through  the  doors.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  have  a  leisurely  build 
and  a  purely  American  desire  for  action; 
so  that  he  was  always  hurrying  and  always 
puffing.  If  he  mounted  a  horse,  sweat 
started  out  from  every  pore;  if  he  swal 
lowed  a  glass  of  red-eye  he  breathed  hard 
thereafter.  Yet  he  was  capable  of  great 
and  sustained  exertions,  as  many  and 
many  a  man  in  the  Three  B's  could  tes 
tify. 

He  was  ashamed  of  his  fat.  Imagine 
the  soul  of  a  Bald  Eagle  in  the  body  of  a 
Poland  China  sow  and  you  begin  to  have 
some  idea  of  Fatty  Matthews.  Fat  filled 
his  boots  as  with  water  and  he  made  a 
"  squnching  "  sound  when  he  walked;  fat 
rolled  along  his  jowls;  fat  made  his  very 
forehead  flabby;  fat  almost  buried  his 
eyes.  But  nothing  could  conceal  the  hawk- 
line  of  his  nose  or  the  gleam  of  those  half- 
buried  eyes.  His  hair  was  short-cropped, 
grey,  and  stood  on  end  like  bristles,  and 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  his  panting 
breath  in  humming — for  that  concealed 
the  puffing.  So  Fatty  Matthews  came 
through  the  doors  and  his  little,  concealed 
eyes  darted  from  face  to  face.  Then  he 
knelt  beside  Strann. 

He  was  humming  as  he  opened  Jerry's 
shirt;  he  was  humming  as  he  pulled  from 
his  bag — for  Fatty  was  almost  as  much 
doctor  as  he  was  marshal,  cowpuncher, 
miner,  and  gambler — a  roll  of  cotton  and 
another  roll  of  bandages.  The  crowd 
grouped  around  him,  fascinated,  and  at 
his  directions  some  of  them  brought  water 
and  others  raised  and  turned  the  body 
while  the  marshal  made  the  bandages; 
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Jerry  Strann  was  unconscious.  Fatty  Mat- 
thews  began  to  intersperse  talk  in  his  hum 
ming. 

"  You  was  plugged  from  in  front — nay 
beauty— was  you?"  grunted  Fatty,  and 
then  running  the  roll  of  bandage  around 
the  wounded  man's  chest  he  hummed  a 
bar  of: 

Sweet  Adeline,  rny  Adeline, 

At  night,  dear  heart,  for  you  I  pine. 

"  Was  Jerry  lookin'  the  other  way  when 
he  was  potted?"  asked  Fatty  of  the  by 
standers.  "  O'Brien,  you  seen  it?" 

"  I  didn't  see  nothing"  said  O'Brien, 
and  began  to  mop  his  bar,  which  was 
already  polished  beyond  belief. 

"  Well,"  muttered  Fatty  Matthews.  "  all 
these  birds  get  it.  And  Jerry  was  some 
overdue.  Lew,  you  seen  it?" 

"  Yep." 

"  Some  drunken  bum  do  it?" 

Lew  leaned  to  the  ear  of  the  kneeling 
marshal  and  whispered  briefly.  Fatty 
opened  his  eyes  and  cursed  until  his  pant 
ing  forced  him  to  break  off  and  hum. 

"  Beat  him  to  the  draw?"  he  gasped  at 
length. 

"  Jerry's  gun  was  clean  out  before  the 
stranger  made  a  move,"  asserted  Lew. 

"  It  ain't  possible,"  murmured  the  dep 
uty,  and  hummed  softly: 

In  all  my  dreams,  your  fair  face  beams. 

He  added  sharply,  as  he  finished  the 
bandaging:  "  Where'd  he  head  for?" 

"  No  place,"  answered  Lew.  "  He  just 
now  went  out  the  door." 

The  deputy  swore  again,  but  he  added, 
enlightened:  "  Going  to  plead  self-defense, 
eh?" 

Big  O'Brien  leaned  over  the  bar. 

"  Listen,  Fatty,"  he  said  earnestly. 
"  There  ain't  no  doubt  of  it.  Jerry  had 
his  war-paint  on.  He  tried  to  kill  this 
feller  Barry's  wolf." 

"  Wolf?"  cut  in  the  deputy  marshal. 

"  Dog,  I  guess,"  qualified  the  bartender. 
"  I  dunno.  Anyway,  Jerry  made  all  the 
leads;  this  Barry  simply  done  the  finish 
ing.  /  say,  don't  put  this  Barry  under 
arrest.  You  want  to  keep  him  here  for 
Mac  Strann." 


"  That's  my    business,"    growled  Fatty. 

"  Hey,  half  a  dozen  of  you  gents.  Hook 
on  to  Jerry  and  take  him  up  to  a  room. 
I'll  be  with  you  in  a  minute." 

And  while  his  directions  were  being 
obeyed  he  trotted  heavily  up  the  length 
of  the  barroom  and  out  the  swinging 
doors.  Xhitside,  he  found  only  one  man, 
and  in  the  act  of  mounting  a  black  horse; 
the  deputy-  marshal  made  straight  for  that 
man  until  a  huge  black  dog  appeared  from 
nowhere  blocking  his  path.  It  was  a  silent 
dog,  but  its  teeth  and  eyes  said  •  enough 
to  stop  Fatty  in  full  career. 

"  Are  you  Barry?"  he  asked. 

"  That's  me.     Come  here,  Bart." 

The  big  dog  backed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  horse  without  shifting  his  eyes  from 
the  marshal.  The  latter  gingerly  ap 
proached  the  rider,  who  sat  perfectly  at 
ease  in  the  saddle;  most  apparently  he 
was  in  no  haste  to  leave. 

"  Barry,"  said  the  deputy,  "  don't  make 
no  play  when  I  tell  you  who  I  am;  I  don't 
mean  you  no  harm,  but  my  name's  Mat 
thews,  and —  '  He  drew  back  the  flap  of 
his  vest  enough  to  show  the  glitter  of  his 
badge  of  office.  All  the  time  his  little 
beady  eyes  watched  Barry  with  bird-like 
intentness.  The  rider  made  not  a  move. 
And  now  Matthews  noted  more  in  detail 
the  feminine  slenderness  of  the  man  and 
the  large,  placid  eyes.  He  stepped  closer 
and  dropped  a  confidential-  hand  on  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle. 

"  Son,"  he  muttered,  "  I  hear  you  made 
a  clean  play  inside.  Now,  I  know  Strann 
and  his  way.  He  was  in  wrong.  There 
ain't  a  doubt  of  it,  and  if  I  held  you,  you'd 
get  clear  on  self-defense.  So  I  ain't  going 
to  lay  a  hand  on  you.  You're  free — but 
one  thing  more.  You  cut  off  there — see? — 
and  bear  away  north  from  the  Three  B's. 
You  got  a  hoss  that  is,  and  believe  me, 
you'll  need  him  before  you're  through." 
He  lowered  his  voice  and  his  eyes  bulged 
with  the  terror  of  his  tidings:  "  Feed  him 
the  leather;  ride  to  beat  hell;  never  stop 
while  your  hoss  can  raise  a  trot;  and  then 
slide  off  your  hoss  and  get  another.  Sou, 
in  three  days  Mac  Strann '11  be  on  your 
trail!" 

He  stepped  back  and  waved  his  arms. 
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"  Now,  vamose!" 

The  black  stallion  flicked  back  its  ears 
and  winced  from  the  outflung  hands,  but 
the  rider  remained  unperturbed. 

"  I  never  heard  of  Mac  Strann,"  said 
Barry. 

"  You  never  heard  of  Mac  Strann?" 
echoed  the  other. 

"  But  I'd  like  to  meet  him,"  said  Barry. 

The  deputy  marshal  blinked  his  eyes 
rapidly,  as  though  he  needed  to  clear  his 
vision. 

"  Son,"-  he  said  hoarsely.  "  I  c'n  see 
you're  game.  But  don't  make  a  fall  play. 
If  Mac  Strann  gets  you,  he'll  California 
you  like  a  yearling.  You  won't  have  no 
chance.  You've  done  for  Jerry,  there  ain't 
a  doubt  of  that,  but  Jerry  to  Mac  is  like 
a  tame  cat  to  a  mountain  lion.  Lad,  I 
c'n  see  you're  a  stranger  to  these  parts, 
but  ask  me  your  question  and  I'll  tell  you 
the  best  way  to  go." 

Barry  slipped  from  the  saddle. 

He  said:  "  I'd  like  to  know  the  best 
place  to  put  up  my  hoss." 

The  deputy  marshal  was  speechless. 

"  But  I  s'posed,"  went  on  Barry,  "  I 
can  stable  him  over  there  behind  the 
hotel." 

Matthews  pushed  off  his  sombrero  and 
rubbed  his  short  fingers  through  his  hair. 
Anger  and  amazement  still  choked  him,  but 
he  controlled  himself  by  a  praiseworthy 
effort. 

"  Barry,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  make  you 
out.  Maybe  you  figure  to  wait  till  Mac 
Strann  gets  to  town  before  you  leave; 
maybe  you  think  your  hoss  can  outrun 
anything  on  four  feet.  And  maybe  it  can. 
But  listen  to  me:  Mac  Strann  ain't  fast 
on  a  trail,  but  the  point  about  him  is 
that  he  never  leaves  it!  You  can  go 
through  rain  and  over  rocks,  but  you  can't 
never  shake  Mac  Strann — not  once  he  gets 
the  wind  of  you." 

"  Thanks,"  returned  the  gentle- voiced 
stranger.  "  I  guess  maybe  he'll  be  worth 
meeting." 

And  so  saying  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walked  calmly  toward  the  big  stables  be 
hind  the  hotel  and  at  his  heels  followed 
the  black  dog  and  the  black  horse.  As  for 
Deputy  Marshal  Matthews,  he  moistened 


his  lips  to  whistle,  but  when  he  pursed 
them  not  a  sound  came.  He  turned  at 
length  into  the  barroom  and  as  he  walked 
his  eyes  were  vacant.  He  was  humming 
brokenly : 

"  Sweet  Adeline,  my  Adeline, 

At  night,  dear  heart,  for  you  I  pine." 

Inside,  he  took  firm  hold  upon  the  bar 
with  both  pudgy  hands. 

"  O'Brien,"  he  said,  "  red-eye." 

He  pushed  away  the  small  glass  which 
the  bartender  spun  toward  him  and  seized 
in  its  place  a  mighty  water  tumbler. 

"O'Brien/'  he  explained,  "I  need 
strength,  not  encouragement."  And  fill 
ing  the  glass  nearly  to  the  brim  he  downed 
the  huge  potion  at  a  single  draught. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    BUZZARD. 

MOST  animals  have  their  human  coun 
terparts,  and  in  that  room  where 
Jerry  Strann  had  fallen  a  whimsical 
observer  might  have  termed  Jerry,  with 
his  tawny  head,  the  lion,  and  O'Brien  be 
hind  the  bar,  a  shaggy  bear,  and  the  dep 
uty  marshal  a  wolverine,  fat  but  danger 
ous,  and  here  stood  a  man  as  ugly  and 
hardened  as  a  desert  cayuse,  and  there 
was  Dan  Barry,  sleek  and  supple  as  a 
panther;  but  among  the  rest  this  whimsical 
observer  must  have  noticed  a  fellow  of 
prodigious  height  and  negligible  breadth,  a 
structure  of  sinews  and  bones  that  prom 
ised  to  rattle  in  the  wind,  a  long,  narrow 
head,  a  nose  like  a  beak,  tiny  eyes  set 
close  together  and  shining  like  polished 
buttons,  and  a  vast  Adam's  apple  that 
rolled  up  and  down  the  scraggy  throat. 

He  might  have  done  for  the  spirit  of 
Famine  in  an  old  play;  but  every  dweller 
of  the  mountain-desert  would  have  found 
an  apter  expression  by  calling  him  the  buz 
zard  of  the  scene.  Through  his  prodigious 
ugliness  he  was  known  far  and  wide  as 
"  Haw-Haw "  Langley;;  for  on  occasion 
Langley  laughed,  and  his  laughter  was  an 
indescribable  sound  that  lay  somewhere  be 
tween  the  braying  of  a  mule  and  the  caw 
ing  of  a  crow.  But  Haw-Haw  Langley 
was  usually  silent,  and  he  would  sit  for 
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hours  without  words,  twisting  his  head  aad 
making  little  pecking  motions  as  his  eyes 
fastened  on  face  after  face.  All  the  bdi- 
terness  «f  the  mountain-desert  was  in  hioa ; 
if  his  body  looked  like  a  buzzard,  his 
soul  was  'the  soul  of  the  vulture  itself  and 
therefore  he  had  followed  the  courses  of 
Jerry  Strann  up  and  down  the  range.  He 
stuffed  his  gorge  with  the  fragments  of  his 
leader's  food;  he  fed  his  soul  with  the 
dangers  which  Jerry  Strarm  met  and  con 
quered. 

In  the  barroom  Langley  had  stood  turn 
ing  his  sharp  little  eyes  from  Jerry  Strann 
to  Dan  Barry,  and  from  Dan  Barry  back 
to  Strann;  and  when  the  shot  was  fired 
something  like  a  grin  twisted  his  thin  lips; 
and  when  the  spot  of  red  glowed  on  the 
breast  of  the  staggering  man,  the  eyes  of 
Haw-Haw  blazed  as  if  with  the  reflection 
of  a  devouring  fire.  Afterward  he  lingered 
for  a  few  minutes,  making  no  effort  to  aid 
the  fallen '-man,  but  when  he  had  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and 
when  he  had  noted  the  froth  of  bloody 
bubbles  which  stained  the  lips  of  Straron, 
he  turned  and  stalked  from  the  room.  His 
eyes  were  points  of  light  and  his 'soul  -was 
crammed  to  repletion  with  ill-tidings.  At 
the  hitching-rack  he  stepped  into  the  saddle 
of  a  diminutive  horse,  whirled  it  into  the 
street  with  a  staggering  jerk  of  the  reins, 
and  buried  the  spurs  deep  in  the  cow-pony's 
flanks.  The  poor  brute  snorted  and  flirted 
its  heels  in  the  air,  but  Langley  wrapped 
his  long  legs  around  the  barrel  of  his  rnotmt 
and  goaded  it  again. 

His  smile,  which  began  with  the  crack  of 
Barry's  gun  in  O'Brien's  place,  did  not  die 
out  until  he  was  many  a  mile  away,  headed 
far  up  through  the  mountains;  but  as  he 
put  peak  after  peak  behind  him.  and  as  the 
white  light  of  the  day  diminished  and  puffs 
of  blue  shadow  drowned  the  valleys,  tike 
grin  disappeared  from  Haw-Haw's  face.  He 
became  keenly  intent  on  his  course  until, 
having  reached  the  very  summit  of  a  tall 
Mil,  he  halted  and  peered  down  before  him. 

It  was  n-early  dtisk  by  this  time,  "and  the 
eyes  of  an  ordinary  man  could  not  distin 
guish  a  tree  from  a  rock  at  any  great  dis 
tance;  but  it  seemed  that  he  was  gifted 
with  eyes  extraordinary — the  buzzard  at  tfee 


top  of  its  sky-towering  circles  does  not  see 
the  brown  carcass  far  below  with  more  cer 
tainty  than  Haw-Haw  sensed  his  direction. 
He  waited  only  a  few  seconds  before  he 
rolled  the  rowel  once  more  .along  the  scored 
flanks  of  his  mustang  and  then  pktnged 
down  the  slope  at  a  reckless  gallop. 

His  destination  was  a  hut,  or  ratJher  a 
lean-to,  that  pressed  against  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  a  crazy  structisere  with  a 
single  length  of  stovepipe  leaning  awry  from 
the  roof.  And  at  the  door  of  this  house 
he  drew  rein  and  stepped  to  the  ground. 
The  interior  of  the  hut  was  dark,  but  he 
stole  with  the  caution  of  a  wild  Indian  to 
the  entrance  and  reconnoitered  the  interior, 
probing  every  shadowy  corner  with  his  glit 
tering  eyes. 

For  several  long  moments  he  -continued 
this  examination,  and  even  when  he  was 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  place 
he  did  not  enter,  but  moved  back  several 
paces  from  the  door  and  swept  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  with  an  uneasy  eye.  He 
made  out,  a  short  distance  from  the  door, 
a  picketed  horse  which  now  reared  tip  its 
head  from  the  miserable  scattering  of  grass 
on  which  it  fed  and  stared  at  the  stranger. 
The  animal  must  have  bulked  at  least  twice 
as  large  as  the  momint  which  had  brought 
Langley  to  the  mountainside.  And  it  was 
muscled  even  out  of  proportioaa  to  its  bulk. 
The  head  was  so  tremendously  broad  that 
it  gave  an  almost  square  appearance,  the 
neck,  short  and  thick,  lie  forelegs  dispro 
portionately  small  but  very  sturdy ;  and  the 
whole  animal  was  built  on  a  slope  toward 
the  hind  quarters  which  seemed  to  equal  in 
massiveness  all  the  rest  of  the  body. 

One  would  have  said  that  the  horse  was 
a  freak  meant  by  nature  for  the  climbing 
of  hills.  And  to  glance  at  it  no  man  could 
suppose  that  those  ponderous  limbs  might 
be  moved  to  a  gallop.  However,  he  well 
knew  the  powers  of  the  ugly  beast,  and  he 
even  made  a  detour  and  walked  about  the 
horse  to  view  it  more  closely. 

Now  he  again  surveyed  the  darkening 
landscape  and  then  turned  once  more  to 
the  house.  This  time  he  entered  with  the 
boldness  of  a  possessor  approaching  his 
hearth.  He  lighted  a  match  and  with  this 
ignited  a  lantern  hanging  from  the  wall  to 
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the  right  of  the  door.  The  furnishings  of 
the  dwelling  were  primitive  beyond  com 
pare.  There  was  n7>  sign  of  a  chair;  a 
huddle  of  blankets  on  the  bare  boards  of 
the  floor  made  the  bed;  a  saddle  hung  by 
one  stirrup  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
side  leaned  the  skins  of  bobcats,  lynx,  and 
coyotes  on  their  stretching  and  drying 
boards.  He  took  down  the  lantern  and 
examined  the  pelts.  The  animals  had  been 
skinned  with  the  utmost  dexterity.  As  far 
as  he  could  see,  the  hides  had  not  been 
marred  in  a  single  place  by  slips  of  the 
knife,  nor  were  there  any  blood-stains  to 
attest  hurried  work,  or  careless  shooting  in 
the  first  place.  The  inner  surfaces  shone 
with  the  pure  white  of  old  parchment. 

But  Haw-Haw  gave  his  chief  attention 
to  the  legs  and  the  heads  of  thd  skins,  for 
these  were  the  places  where  carelessness  or 
stupidity  with  the  knife  were  sure  to  show; 
but  the  work  was  perfect  in  every  respect. 
Until  even  the  critical  Haw-Haw  Langley 
was  forced  to  step  back  and  shake  his  head 
in  admiration.  He  continued  his  survey  of 
the  room. 

In  one  corner  stood  a  rifle  and  a  shotgun; 
in  another  was  a  pile  of  provisions — bacon, 
flour,  salt,  meal,  and  little  else.  Spices  and 
condiments  were  apparently  unknown  to 
this  hermit;  nor  was  there  even  the  inevi 
table  coffee,  nor  any  of  the  molasses  or 
other  sweets  which  the  tongue  of  the  desert- 
mountaineer  cannot  resist.  Flour,  meat, 
and  water,  it  seemed,  made  up  the  entire 
fare  of  the  trapper.  For  cookery  there  was 
an  unbearded  space  in  the  very  center  of 
the  floor  with  a  number  of  rocks  grouped 
around  in  the  hole  and  blackened  with  soot. 
The  smoke  must  rise,  therefore,  and  escape 
through  the  small  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
roof. 

The  length  of  stovepipe  which  showed 
on  the  roof  must  have  been  simply  the  in 
habitant's  idea  of  giving  the  last  delicate 
touch  of  civilization;  it  was  like  a  tassel  to 
the  cap  of  the  Turk. 

As  Haw-Haw's  observations  reached  this 
point  his  sharp  ear  caught  the  faint  whin- 
ney  of  the  big  horse  outside.  He  started 
like  one  caught  in  a  guilty  act,  and  sprang 
to  the  lantern.  However,  with  his  hands 
upon  it  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  he 


placed  the  light  against  the  wall;  then  he 
turned  to  the  entrance  and  looked  anxiously 
up  the  hillside. 

What  he  saw  was  a  form  grotesque  be 
yond  belief.  It  seemed  to  be  some  gigantic 
wild  beast  which  slowly  sprawled  down  the 
slope  walking  erect  upon  its  hind  feet  with 
its  forelegs  stretched  out  horizontal,  as  if 
it  were  warning  away  all  who  might  be 
hold  it.  Haw-Haw  grew  pale,  and  invol 
untarily  reached  for  his  gun  as  he  first  be 
held  this  apparition,  but  instantly  he  saw 
the  truth.  It  was  a  man  who  carried  a 
burden  down  the  mountainside.  The  bur 
den  was  the  carcass  of  a  bear;  the  man 
had  drawn  the  forelegs  over  his  shoulders 
— his  jutting  elbows  making  what  had 
seemed  the  outstretched  arms — and  above 
the  head  of  the  burden-bearer  rose  the  great 
head  of  the  bear.  As  the  man  came  closer 
the  animal's  head  flopped  to  one  side  and 
a  red  tongue  lolled  from  its  mouth. 

Langley  moved  back  step  by  step  through 
the  cabin  until  his  shoulders  struck  the  op 
posite  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  Mac 
Strann  entered  the  room.  He  had  no  ear 
for  his  visitor's  hail,  but  cast  his  burden  to 
the  floor.  It  dropped  with  z.  shock  that 
shook  the  house  from  the  rattling  stove 
pipe  to  the  crackling  boards.  For  a  mo 
ment  Mac  Strann  regarded  his  prey.  Then 
he  stooped  and  drew  open  the  great  jaws. 
The  mouth  within  was  not  so  red  as  the 
bloody  hands  of  Mac  Strann;  and  the  big, 
white  fangs,  for  some  reason,  did  not  seem 
terrible  in  comparison  with  the  hunter. 
Having  completed  his  survey,  he  turned 
slowly  upon  Langley  and  lowered  his  eye 
brows  to  stare. 

So  doing,  the  light  for  the  first  time 
struck  full  upon  his  face.  Langley  bit  his 
thin  lips  and  his  eyes  widened. 

For  the  ugliness  of  Mac  Strann  was  that 
most  terrible  species  of  ugliness — not  dis 
figured  features,  but  a  discord  which  per 
vaded  the  man  and  came  from  within  him 
— -like  a  sound.  Feature  by  feature  his  face 
was  not  ugly.  The  mouth  was  very  large, 
to  be  sure,  and  the  jaw  too  heavily  square, 
and  the  nose  needed  somewhat  greater 
length  and  less  width  for  real  comeliness. 
The  eyes  were  truly  fine,  being  very  large 
and  black,  though  when  Mac  Strann  low- 
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ered  his  bush  of  brows  his  eyes  were  prac 
tically  reduced  to  gleams  of  light  m  the 
consequent  shadow.  There  was  a  sharp 
angle  in  his  forehead,  the  lines  of  it  meeting 
in  the  center  and  shelving  up  and  down. 
One  felt,  unpleasantly,  that  there  were 
heavy  muscles  overlaying  that  forehead. 
One  felt  that  to  the  touch  it  would  be  a 
pad  of  flesh,  and  it  gave  to  Mac  Strann, 
more  than  any  other  feature,  a  peculiar  im 
pression  of  resistless  physical  power. 

In  the  catalogue  of  his  features,  indeed, 
there  was  nothing  severely  objectionable; 
but  out  of  it  came  a  feeling  of  too  much 
strength!  A  glance  at  his  body  reinsured 
the  first  thought.  It  was  not  normal.  His 
shirt  bulged  tightly  at  the  shoulders  with 
muscles.  He  was  not  tall — inches  shorter 
than  his  brother  Jerry,  for  instance — but 
the  bulk  of  his  body  was  incredible.  His 
torso  was  a  veritable  barrel  that  bulged 
out  both  in  the  chest  and  the  back.  And 
even  the  tremendous  thighs  of  Mac  Strann 
were  perceptibly  bowed  out  by  the  weight 
which  they  had  to  carry.  And  there  was 
about  his  management  of  his  arms  a  pe 
culiar  awkwardness  which  ^only  the  very 
strongest  of  men  exhibit— as  if  they  were 
burdened  by  the  weight  of  their  mere  dan 
gling  hands. 

The  giant  peered  for  a  long  moment  at 
Langley,  but  very  soon  his  glance  began  to 
waver.  It  flashed  toward  the  wall — it  came 
back  and  rested  upon  Langley  again.  He 
was  like  a  dog,  restless  under  a  steady  stare. 
And  as  Langley  noted  this  a  glitter  of  joy 
came  in  his  beady  eyes. 

"  You're  Jerry's  man,"  said  Mac  Strann 
at  length. 

There  was  about  his  voice  the  same  fleshy 
quality  that  was  in  his  face;  it  came  lit 
erally  from  his  stomach,  and  it  made  a  pe 
culiar  rustling  sound  such  as  comes  after 
one  has  eaten  sticky  sweet  tilings.  People 
could  listen  to  the  voice  of  Mac  Strann  and 
forget  that  he  was  speaking  words.  The 
articulation  ran  together  confusedly. 

"  I'm  a  friend  of  Jerry's,"  said  the  other. 
"  I'm  Langley." 

The  big  man  stretched  out  his  hand.  The 
hair  grew  blacl\  down  to  the  knuckles;  the 
blood  of  the  bear  still  streaked  it;  it  was 
large  enough  to  be  an  organism  with  inde 


pendent  life.  But  when  Langley,  with  some 
misgiving,  trusted  his  own  bony  fingers 
within  that  grasp,  it  was  only  as  if  some 
thing  fleshy,  soft  and  bloodless  had  closed 
over  them.  When  his  hand  was  released 
he  rubbed  it  covertly  against  his  trouser 
leg— to  remove  dirt — restore  'the  circula 
tion.  He  did  not  know  why. 

"  Who's  bothering  Jerry?"  asked  Mac 
Strann.  "  And  where  is  he?" 

He  went  to  the  wall  without  waiting  for 
an  answer  and  took  down  the  saddle.  Now 
the  cow-puncher's  saddle  is  a  heavy  mass 
of  leather  and  steel,  and  the  saddle  of  Mac 
Strann  was  far  larger  than  the  ordinary. 
Yet  he  took  down  the  saddle  as  one  might 
remove  a  card  from  a  rack.  Langley 
moved  toward  the  door,  to  give  himself  a 
free  space  for  exit. 

"  Jerry's  hurt,"  he  said,  and  he  watched. 

There  was  a  ripple  of  pain  on  the  face 
of  Mac  Strann. 

"  Hoss  kicked  him — fall  on  him?"  he 
asked. 

"  It  weren't  a  boss." 

"Huh?    A  cow?" 

"  It  weren't  no  cow.  It  weren't  no  ani 
mal." 

Mac  Strann  faced  full  upon  Langley. 
When  he  spoke  it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
difficult  for  him  to  manage  his  lips.  They 
lifted  an  appreciable  space  before  there  was 
any  sound. 

"  What  was  it?" 

"  A  man." 

Langley  edged  back  toward  the  door. 

"  What  with?" 

"  A  gun." 

And  Langley  saw  the  danger  that  was 
coming  even  before  Mac  Strann  moved.  He 
gave  a  shrill  yelp  of  terror  and  whirled  and 
sprang  for  the  open.  But  Mac  Strann 
sprang  after  him  and  reached.  His  whole 
body  seemed  to  stretch  like  an  elastic  thing, 
and  his  arms  grew  longer.  The  hand  fas 
tened  on  the  back  of  Langley,  plucked  him 
up,  and  jammed  him  against  the  wall. 
Haw-Haw  crumpled  to  the  floor.  He 
gasped: 

"  It  weren't  me,  Mac.  For  God's  sake,  it 
weren't  me!" 

His  face  was  a  study.  There  was  abject 
terror  in  it,  and  yet  there  was  also  a  sort 
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of  grisly  joy,  and  his  eyes  feasted  on  the 
silent  agony  of  Mac  Strann. 

"  Where?"  asked  Mac  Strann. 

"  Mac,"  pleaded  the  vulture  who  cringed 
on  the  floor,  "  gimme  your  word  you  ain't 
goin'  to  hold  it  ag'in'  me." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  other,  and  he  framed 
the  face  of  the  vulture  between  his  large 
hands.  If  he  pressed  the  heels  of  those 
hands  together  bones  would  snap,  and 
Langley  knew  it.  And  yet  nothing  but  a 
wild  delight  could  have  set  that  glitter  in 
his  little  eyes,  just  as  nothing  but  a  palsy 
of  terror  could  have  set  his  limbs  twitching 
so. 

"  Who  shot  him  from  behind?"  demanded 
the  giant. 

"  It  wasn't  from  behind,"  croaked  the 
bearer  of  ill-tidings.  "  It  was  from  the 
front." 

"  While  he  wasn't  looking?" 

"  No.    He  was  beat  to  the  draw." 

"  You're  lyin'  to  me,"  said  Mac  Strann. 

"  So  help  me  God!"  cried  Langley. 

"  Who  done  it?" 

"  A  little  feller.  He  ain't  half  as  big  as 
me.  He's  got  a  voice  like  Kitty  Jackson, 
the  schoolmarm;  and  he's  got  eyes  like  a 
starved  pup.  It  was  him  that  done  it." 

The  eyes  of  Mac  Strann  grew  vaguely 
meditative. 

"  Nope."  he  mused,  in  answer  to  his  own 
thoughts,  "  I  won't  use  no  rope.  I'll  use 
my  hands.  Where'd  the  bullet  land?" 

A  fresh  agony  of  trembling  shook  Lang- 
ley,  and  a  fresh  sparkle  came  in  his  glance. 

"  Betwixt  his  ribs,  Mac.  And  right  on 
through.  And  it  come  out  his  back!" 

But  there  was  not  an  answering  tremor 
in  Mac  Strann.  He  let  his  hands  fall  away 
from  the  face  of  the  vulture,  and  he  caught 
up  the  saddle.  Langley  straightened  him 
self.  He  peered  anxiously  at  Strann,  as  if 
he  feared  to  miss  something. 

"  I  dunno  whether  he's  livin'  right  now, 
or  not,"  suggested  Haw-Haw. 

But  Mac  Strann  was  already  striding 
through  the  door. 

Sweat  was  pouring  from  the  lather- 
flecked  bodies  of  their  horses  when  they 
drew  rein  at  last  at  the  goal  of  their  long, 
fierce  ride;  and  Haw-Haw  slunk  behind 


the  broad  form  of  Mac  Strann  when  the 
latter  strode  into  the  hotel.  Then  the  two 
started  for  the  room  in  which,  they  were 
told,  lay  Jerry  Strann. 

"There  it  is,"  whispered  Haw-Haw,  as 
they  reached  the  head  of  the  Starrs.  "  The 
door's  open.  If  he  was  dead  the  door  would 
be  closed,  most  like." 

They  stood  in  the  hall  and  looked  in  upon 
a  strange  picture,  for  flat  in  the  bed  lay 
Jerry  Strann,  his  face  very  white  and  oddly 
thin,  and  over  him  leaned  the  man  who  had 
shot  him  down. 

They  heard  Dan  Barry's  soft  voice 
query:  "  How  you  feelin'  now,  partner?" 

He  leaned  close  beside  the  other,  his  fin 
gers  upon  the  wrist  of  Jerry. 

"  A  pile  better,"  muttered  Jerry  Strann. 
"  Seems  like  I  got  more'n  a  fightin'  chance 
to  pull  through  now." 

"  Jest  you  keep  lyin'  here  quiet,"  ad 
vised  Dan  Barry,  "  and  don't  stir  around 
none.  Don't  start  no  worryin'.  You're 
goin'  to  live  's  long  as  you  don't  lose  no 
more  blood.  Keep  your  thoughts  quiet. 
They  ain't  no  cause  for  you  to  do  nothin' 
but  jest  keep  your  eyes  closed,  and  breathe, 
and  think  of  yaller  sunshine,  and  green 
grass  in  the  spring,  and  the  wind  lazyin' 
the  clouds  along  across  the  sky.  That's 
all  you  got  to  do.  Jest  keep  quiet,  partner." 

"  It's  easy  to  do  it  now  you're  with  me. 
Seems  like  they's  a  pile  of  strength  runnin' 
into  me  from  the  tips  of  your  fingers,  my 
frien'.  And — I  was  some  fool  to  start  that 
fight  with  you,  Barry." 

"  Jest  forget  all  that,"  murmured  the 
other.  "  And  keep  your  voice  dcv/n.  I've 
forgot  it;  you  forget  it.  It  a!n:t  never  hap 
pened." 

"  What's  it  mean?"  frowned  Mac  Strann, 
whispering  to  Haw-Haw. 

The  eyes  of  the  latter  glittered  like 
beads. 

"  That's  him  that  shot  Jerry,"  said  Haw- 
Haw.  "Him!" 

"Hell!"  snarled  Mac  Strann,  and  went 
through  the  door. 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  heavy  footfall, 
the  head  of  Barry  raised  and  turned  in  a 
light,  swift  movement.  The  next  instant  he 
was  on  his  feet.  A  moment  before  his  face 
had  been  as  gentle  as  that  of  a  mother  lean- 
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ing  over  a  sick  child;  but  one  glimpse  of 
the  threat  in  the  contorted  brows  of  Mac 
Strann  set  a  gleam  in  his  own  eyes,  an 
answer  as  distinct  as  the  click  of  metal 
against  metal.  Not  a  word  had  been  said, 
but  Jerry,  who  had  lain  with  his  eyes  closed, 
seemed  to  sense  a  change  in  the  atmosphere 
of  peace  which  had  enwrapped  him  the  mo 
ment  before.  His  eyes  flashed  open,  and  he 
saw  his  burly  brother. 

But  Mac  Strann  had  no,  eye  for  any  one 
save  Dan  Barry. 

"  Are  you  the  creepin',  sneakin'  snake 
that  done— this?" 

"  You  got  me  figured  right,"  answered 
Dan  coldly. 

"  Then,  by  God — "  began  the  roaring 
voice  of  Mac;  but  Jerry  Strann  stirred 
wildly  on  the  bed. 

"  Mac!"  he  called.  "  Mac!"  His  voice 
went  suddenly  horribly  thick,  a  bubbling, 
liquid  sound.  "  For  God's  sake,  Mac!" 

He  had  reared  himself  up  on  one  elbow, 
his  arm  stretched  out  to  his  brother.  And 
a  foam  of  crimson  stood  on  liis  lips. 

"  Mac,  don't  pull  no  gun!  It  was  me 
that  was  in  wrong!" 

And  then  he  fell  back  in  the  bed.  and 
into  the  arms  of  Mac,  who  was  beside  him, 
moaning:  "  Buck  up,  Jerry.  Talk  to  me, 
boy!" 

"  Mac,  you've  finished  the  job,"  can; 
husky  whisper. 

Mac  Strann  raised  his  head,  and  his  ter 
rible  eyes  fixed  upon  Dan  Barry.  And  there 
was  no  pity  in  the  face  of  the  other.  The 
first  threat  had  wiped  every  vestige  of  hu 
man  tenderness  out  of  his  eyes,  and  now, 
with  something  like  a  sneer  on  his  lips, 
and  with  a  glimmer  of  yellow  light  in  his 
eyes,  he  was  backing  toward  the  door,  and 
noiselessly  as  a  shadow  he  slipped  out  and 
was  gone. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

FINESSE. 

"  A  MAN  talks  because  he's  drunk  or  lone- 
/-\  some;  a  girl  talks  because  that's  her 
way  of  takin'  exercise."  This  was  a 
maxim  of  Buck  Daniels,  and  Buck  Daniels 
knew  a  great  deal  about  women,  as  many 


a  schoolmarm  and  many  a  rancher's 
daughter  of  the  mountain- desert  could  tes 
tify. 

Also,  Buck  Daniels  said  of  women:  "  It 
ain't  what  you  say  to  'em  so  much  as  the 
tune  you  put  it  to." 

Now  he  sat  this  day  in  O'Brien's  hotel 
dining-room.  It  was  the  lazy  and  idle  hour 
between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  since  the  men  of  the  mountain-desert 
eat  promptly  at  six,  twelve,  and  six,  there 
was  not  a  soul  in  the  room  when  he  en 
tered.  Nor  was  there  a  hint  of  eating  uten 
sils  on  the  tables.  Nevertheless,  Buck  Dan 
iels  was  not  dismayed.  He  selected  a  cor 
ner  table  by  instinct  and  smote  upon  the 
surface  with  a  flat  of  his  hand.  It  made 
a  report  like  the  spat  of  a  forty-five;  heavy 
footsteps  approached,  a  door  flung  open, 
and  a  cross-eyed  slattern  stood  in  the  open 
ing.  At  the  sight  of  Buck  Daniels  sitting 
with  his  hands  on  his  hips  and  his  sombrero 
pushed  back  to  a  good-natured  distance  on 
his  head  the  lady  puffed  with  rage. 

"What  in  hell  d'you  think  this  is?" 
bellowed  the  gentle  creature,  and  the  tone 
echoed  heavily  back  from  all  four  walls. 
"  You're  three  hours  late,  and  you  get  no 
chuck  here.  On  your  way,  stranger!" 

Buck  Daniels  elevated  himself  slowly 
from  the  chair  and  stood  at  his  full  height. 
With  a  motion  fully  as  deliberate  he  re 
moved  his  sombrero  and  bowed  to  such  a 
depth  that  the  brim  of  the  hat  brushed  the 
floor. 

"  Lady,"  he  said  humbly,  "  I  was  think-* 
in'  that  some  gent  run  this  here  eatin' 
place.  Which  if  you'll  excuse  me  half  a 
minute  I'll  ramble  outside  and  sluice  off 
some  of  the  dust.  If  I'd  known  you  was 
here  I  wouldn't  of  thought  of  comin'  in  here 
like  this." 

The  lady  with  the  defective  eyes  glared 
fiercely  at  him.  Her  judgment  wavered  two 
ways.  Her  first  inclination  was  to  hold 
that  the  fellow  was  jibbering  at  her  covert 
ly,  and  she  followed  her  original  impulse  far 
enough  to  clasp  a  neighboring  sugar-bowl 
in  a  large,  capable  hand.  A  second  and 
more  merciful  thought  entered  her  brain  and 
stole  slowly  through  it,  like  a  faint  echo  in 
a  great  cave. 

"  You  don't  have  to  make  yourself  pret- 
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ty  to  talk  to  me,"  she  said.    "  But  if  you're 
here  for  chow,  you're  too  late." 

"  Ma'am/'  said  Buck  Daniels  instantly, 
"  when  I  come  in  here  I  was  hungry  enough 
to  eat  nails;  but  I'll  forget  about  chuck  if 
you'll  sit  down  an'  chin  with  me  a  while." 

The  large  hand  of  the  cross-eyed  lady 
stole  out  once  more  and  rested  upon  the 
sugar-bowl. 

"  D'you  mind  sayin7  that  over  agin?"  she 
queried. 

"  Lonesomeness  is  worse  'n  hunger,"  said 
Buck  Daniels,  and  he  met  her  gaze  steadily 
with  his  black  eyes. 

The  hand  released  the  sugar-bowl  once 
more;  something  resembling  color  stole  into 
the  brown  cheeks  of  the  maiden. 

She  said,  relentingly:  u  Maybe  you  been 
off  by  yourse'f,  mining,  stranger?" 

Buck  Daniels  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Mines?"  he  said,  arid  then  laughed  bit 
terly.  u  If  that  was  all  I  been  doin'—  "  he 
began  darkly,  and  then  stopped. 

The  waitress  started. 

••  Maybe  this  here  is  my  last  chance  to 
get  chuck  for  days  an'  days.  Well,  let  it 
go.  If  I  stayed  here  with  you  I'd  be  talkin' 
too  much." 

He  turned  slowly  toward  the  door.  His 
step  was  very  slow  indeed. 

"  Wait  a  minute."  called  the  maiden. 
"  There  ain't  any  call  for  that  play.  If 
you're  in  wrong  somewhere — well,  stranger, 
just  take  that  chair  and  III  have  some  ham 
and  in  front  of  you  inside  of  a  minute." 

She  had  slammed  through  the  door  before 
Buck  turned,  and  he  sat  down,  smiling 
to  himself.  Half  of  a  mirror  decorated 
the  wall  beside  his  table,  and  into  this  Buck 
peered.  His  black  locks  were  sadly  dis 
arrayed,  and  he  combed  them  into  some 
semblance  of  order  with  his  fingers.  He 
had  hardly  finished  this  task  when  the  door 
was  kicked  open  with  such  force  that  it 
whacked  against  the  wall,  and  the  waitress 
appeared  with  an  armful  of  steaming  food. 
Yearning  seized  upon  Buck  Daniels,  but 
policy  was  stronger  than  hunger  in  his 
subtle  mind.  He  rose  again;  he  drew  forth 
the  chair  opposite  his  own. 

"  Ma'am."  said  Buck  Daniels,  "  ain't  you 
going  to  favor  me  by  sittin'  down?" 

The  lady  blinked  her  unfocused  eyes. 
4  A 


••  Ain't  I  what?"  she  was  finally  able  to 
ask. 

"  I  know,''  said  Buck  Daniels  swiftly, 
"  that  you're  terrible  busy;  which  you  ain't 
got  time  to  waste  on  a  stranger  like  me." 

She  turned  upon  Buck  those  uncertain 
and  wistful  eyes.  It  was  a  generous  face. 
Mouth,  cheekbones,  and  jaw  were  of  vast 
proportions,  while  the  forehead,  eyes,  and 
nose  were  as  remarkably  diminutive.  Her 
glance  lowered  to  the  floor:  she  shrugged 
her  wide  shoulders  and  began  to  wipe  the 
vestiges  of  dish-water  from  her  freckled 
hands. 

"  You  men  are  terribly  foolish,"  she  said. 
"  There  ain't  no  tell  in'  what  you  mean  by 
what  you  say." 

And  she  sank  slowly  into  the  chair.  It 
gave  voice  in  sharp  protest  at  her  weight. 
Buck  Daniels  retreated  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table  and  took  his  place. 

"  Ma'am,"  he  began,  "  don't  I  look  hon 
est?"  So  saying,  he  slid  half  a  dozen  eggs 
and  a  section  of  bacon  from  the  platter  to 
his  plate. 

"  I  dunno,"  said  the  maiden,  with  one 
eye  upon  him  and  the  other  plunging  into 
the  future.  "  There  ain't  no  trusting  men. 
Take  'em  by  the  lot  and  they're  awful  for 
getful." 

"  If  you  knowed  me  better,"  said  Buck 
sadly,  disposing  of  a  slab  of  bread  spread 
thick  with  pale  butter  and  following  this 
with  a  pile  of  fried  potatoes  astutely  bal 
anced  on  his  knife.  "  If  you  knowed  me 
better,  ma'am,  you  wouldn't  have  no  sus 
picions." 

"  What  might  it  be  that  you  been  doin'?" 
asked  the  girl. 

Buck  Daniels  paused  in  his  attack  on 
the  food  and  stared  at  her. 

He  quoted  deftly  from  a  magazine  which 
had  once  fallen  in  his  way:  "  '  Some  day. 
maybe,  I  can  tell  you.  There's  something 
about  your  eyes  that  tells  me 'you'd  under 
stand.'  " 

At  the  mention  of  her  eyes  the  waitress 
blinked  and  stiffened  in  her  chair,  wfeile  a 
huge,  red  fist  balled  itself  in  readiness  for 
action.  But  the  expression  of  Buck  Dan 
iels  was  as  blandly  open  as  the  smile  of 
infancy.  The  lady  relaxed  and  a  blush 
tinged  even  her  nose  with  color. 
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"  It  ain't  after  my  nature  to  be  askin' 
questions,"  she  announced.  "  You  don't 
have  to  tell  me  no  more  'n  you  want  to." 

"Thanks,"  said  Buck  instantly.  "I 
knew  you  was  that  kind.  It  ain't  hard," 
he  went  on  smoothly,  "  to  tell  a  lady  when 
you  see  one.  I  can  tell  you  this  much  to 
start  with.  I'm  lookin'  for  a  quiet  town 
where  I  can  settle  down  permanent.  And 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  Brownsville  looks  sort  of 
quiet  to  me." 

So  saying,  he  disposed  of  the  rest  of  his 
food  by  an  act  akin  to  legerdemain,  and 
then  fastened  a  keen  eye  upon  the  lady. 

"Take  it  by  and  large,"  she  said  at 
length,  "  Brownsville  is  as  peaceable  as 
most;  but  just  now,  stranger,  it's  all  set 
for  a  big  bust."  She  turned  heavily  in  her 
chair  and  glanced  about  the  room.  Then 
she  faced  Daniels  once  more  and  cupped 
her  hands  about  her  mouth.  "  Stranger," 
she  said  in  a  stage  whisper,  "  Mac  Strann 
is  in  town  I" 

The  eyes  of  Buck  Daniels  wandered. 

"  Don't  you  know  him?"  she  asked. 

"  Nope." 

"  Never  heard  of  him?" 

"  Nope." 

"  Well,"  sighed  the  waitress,  "  you've  had 
some  luck  in  your  life.  Take  a  cross  be 
tween  a  bulldog  and  a  mustang  and  a 
mountain-lion — that's  Mac  Strann.  He's 
in  town,  and  he's  here  for  killinV 

"  You  don't  say,  ma'am.  And  why  don't 
they  lock  him  up?" 

"  Because  he  ain't  done  nothin'  yet  to  be 
locked  up  about.  That's  the  way  with  him. 
And  when  he  does  a  thing  he  always  makes 
the  man  he's  after  pull  his  gun  first.  Smart? 
Ill  say  he's  just  like  an  Indian,  that  Mac 
Strann." 

"  But  who's  he  after?" 

"The  feller  that  plugged  his  brother, 
Jerry." 

"  Kind  of  looks  like  he  had  reason  for  a 
killing,  then." 

"  Nope.  Jerry  had  it  comin'  to  him.  He 
was  always  raising  trouble,  Jerry  was.  And 
this  time,  he  pulled  his  gun  first.  Every 
body  seen  him." 

"  He  run  into  a  gunman?" 


"  Gunman?"  The  woman  laughed  heart 
ily.  "  Partner,  if  it  wasn't  for  something 
funny  about  his  eyes,  I  wouldn't  be  no  more 
afraid  of  that  gunman  than  I  am  of  a 
tabby  oat.  And  me  a  weak  woman.  The 
quietest-lookin'  sort  that  ever  come  to 
Brownsville.  But  there's  something  queer 
about  him.  He  knows  that  Mac  Strann  is 
here  in  town.  He  knows  that  Mac  Strann 
is  waiting  for  Jerry  to  die.  He  knows  that 
when  Jerry  dies  Mac  will  be  out  for  a  kill- 
in'.  And  this  here  stranger  is  just  sittin' 
around  and  waitin'  to  be  killed!  Can  you 
beat  that?" 

But  Buck  Daniels  had  grown  strangely 
excited. 

"  What  did  you  say  there  was  about  his 
eyes?"  he  asked  sharply. 

She  grew  suddenly  suspicious. 

"  D'you  know  him?" 

"  No.  But  you  was  talkin'  about  his 
eyes?" 

"  I  dunno  what  it  is.  I  ain't  the  only 
one  that  seen  it.  There  ain't  no  word 
you  can  put  to  it.  It's  just  there.  That's 
alL" 

The  voice  of  Buck  Daniels  fell  to  a 
whisper. 

"  It's  sort  of  fire,"  he  suggested.  "  Ain't 
it  a  kind  of  light  behind  his  eyes?" 

But  the  waitress  stared  at  him  in  amaze 
ment. 

"  Fire?"  she  gasped.  "  A  light  behind 
his  eyes?  M'  frien',  are  you  trym'  to  string 


'c  What's  his  name?" 

"  I  dunno." 

"  Ma'am,"  said  Daniels,  rising  hastily, 
"  here's  a  dollar  if  you'll  take  me  to  him." 

"  You  don't  need  no  guide,"  she  replied. 
"  Listen  to  that,  will  you?" 

And  as  he  harkened  obediently  Buck 
Daniels  heard  a  strain  of  whistling,  needle 
sharp  with  distance. 

"That's  him,"  nodded  the  woman. 
"  He's  always  goin'  about  whistling  to  him 
self.  Kind  of  a  nut,  he  is." 

"It's  him!"  cried  Buck  Daniels.  "It's 
him!0' 

And  with  this  ungrammatical  burst  of 
joy  he  bolted  from  the  room. 


This  story  will  be  continued  in  next  week's  issue  of  the  ARGOSY-ALLSTORY  WEEKLY, 
the  consolidated  title  under  which  both  magazines  will  appear  hereafter  as  one. 
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Author  of  "Clung,"  "  Trailin',"  «  Children  of  the  Night,"  ete. 
5e</ue/  to    "Tht   Untamed'' 


PRECEDING     CHAPTERS    BRIEFLY    RETOLD 

AT  the  solicitation  of  Kate  Cumberland,  Dr..  Randall  Byrne  who  was  himself  something  of 
an  invalid,  had  ridden  out  to  her  father's  ranch  where  he  found  Joe  Cumberland  slowly 

wasting  away. 

Buck  Daniels,  the  ranchman  in  love  with  Kate,  explained  to  Byrne  that  the  dying  man, 
as  well  as  his  daughter,  were  waiting  for  the  return  of  a  man  of  mystery,  who  rode  a  black 
charger  and  was  known  as  Whistling  Dan. 

The  doctor  ordered  Buck  to  find  Dan  and  bring  him  to  the  ranch.  Then  the  silence  of 
the  house  was  rent  by  the  honk  of  the  wild  geese  as  Byrne  heard  Buck  ride  into  the  night  to 
find  Dan. 

Jerry  Strann,  the  terror  of  Brownsville,  had  provoked  a  fight  with  Dan  in  O'Brien's  saloon. 
Mac  Strann,  the  giant  brother  of  Jerry,  had  come  to  the  hotel  where  the  stricken  man  lay  to 
take  summary  vengeance  on  his  assailant. 

Buck,  in  his  search  for  Dan,  had  reached  Brownsville  and  was  questing  for  his  man  when 
he  heard  a  strain  of  whistling.  "  It's  him  !  It's  him  !"  cried  Buck. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   THREE. 

THE  whistling  came  from  behind  the 
hotel,  and  although  it  ended  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the    veranda    of  the 
building,  Buck  Daniels  hurried  to  the  rear 
of  the  place.     There  was  the  long,   low 
sheds  of  the  barn,  and  behind  these,  he 
knew,  must  be    the    corrals.     He    raced 
around  the  corner  of  the  shed  and  there 
came  to  a  halt,  for  he  saw  a  thing  that 
turned  his  blood  to  ice. 

One  of  those  rare  rains  of  the  mountain- 
desert  had  recently  fallen  and  the  corrals 
behind  the  barn  were  carpeted  with  a  short, 
thick  grass.  In  the  small  corral  nearest 
him  he  beheld,  rolling  on  that  carpet  of 
grass,  a  great  wolf — or  a  dog  as  large  and 


as  rough-coated  as  a  wolf,  and  a  man;  and 
they  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  and  silent 
struggle  for  mastery.  Their  movements 
were  so  lightning  fast  that  Buck  Daniels 
could  not  make  out  distinct  forms  from 
the  tangle.  But  he  saw  the  great  white 
teeth  of  the  wolf  flash  in  the  sun  one  in 
stant,  and  the  next,  the  man  had  whirled 
on  top.  It  was  Dan  and  Bart  at  play. 

No  outcry  from  Dan;  no  growl  from  the 
wolf.  Buck  felt  the  old  chill  which  never 
left  him  when  he  saw  the  fierce  game  of 
the  wolf  and  the  wolf-man.  All  this 
passed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
then  Dan,  by  a  prodigious  effort,  had 
thrown  the  great  beast  away  from  him, 
so  that  Bart  fell  upon  his  back.  Dan 
leaped  upon  the  fallen  animal,  and  buried 
his  hands  in  the  throat  of  the  beast. 


This  story  began  in  the  Argosy-Allstory  Weekly  for  September  18. 
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Yet  still  there  was  a  thrill  to  add  to 
these,  for  now  a  black  horse  appeared  in 
the  picture,  a  miracle  of  slender,  shim 
mering  grace — and  he  rushed  with  flat 
tened  ears  upon  the  two  twisting,  writhing, 
prostrate  figures.  His  teeth  were  bared — 
he  was  more  like  a  prodigious  dog  than 
a  horse.  And  those  teeth  closed  on  the 
back  of  the  man's  neck— or  did  they 
merely  pinch  his  shirt? — and  then  Dan 
was  dragged  bodily  away  from  the  wolf 
and  thrown  through  the  air  by  a  flirt  of  the 
stallion's  head. 

Horrible!  Buck  Daniels  shuddered  and 
then  he  grinned  shamefacedly  in  apology 
to  himself. 

"The  three  of  'em!"  he  grunted,  and 
stepped  closer  to  the  fence  to  watch. 

The  instant  the  man  was  torn  away  by 
the  intercession  of  the  horse,  the  -.volf  re 
gained  its  feet  and  rushed  upon  him;  but 
Dan  had  landed  from  his  fall  upon  his 
feet,  with  catlike  agility,  and  now  he 
dodged  the  rush  of  the  wolf  and  the  arrowy 
spring  of  the  creature,  and  sprang  in  his 
turn  toward  the  stallion. 

The  black  met  this  attack  by  rearing, 
his  ears  flattened,  his  teeth  bared,  his  eyes 
terrible  to  behold.  As  the  man  raced  close 
the  stallion  struck  with  lightning  hoofs, 
but  the  blow  failed  of  its  mark — by  the 
breadth  of  a  hair.  And  the  assailant, 
swerving  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  darted  to 
the  side  of  the  animal  and  leaped  upon  its 
back.  At  the  same  instant  the  wolf,  with 
terribly  gaping  mouth,  left  the  ground  in  a 
spring  for  the  rider;  but  Dan  flattened 
himself  along  the  shining  back  of  his 
mount  and  the  wolf  catapulted  harmlessly 
past. 

After  this  failure  the  wolf-dog  seemed 
to  desire  no  further  active  part  in  the 
struggle,  but  took  up  a  position  to  one 
side,  and  there,  with  lolling  tongue  and 
red-stained  eyes,  watched  the  battle  con 
tinue.  The  stallion,  to  be  sure,  kept  up 
the  conflict  with  a  whole-hearted  energy. 
Never  had  Buck  Daniels  in  a  long  and 
varied  career  seen  such  wild  pitching.  The 
black  leaped  here  and  there,  doubling 
about  with  the  sinuous  speed  of  a  snake, 
springing  high  in  the  air  one  instant,  and 
landing  the  next  on  stiff  legs;  dropping 


to  the  ground  the  next  second,  and  roll 
ing  to  crush  the  rider;  up  again  like  a 
leaf,  jerked  up  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  so 
the  fierce  struggle  continued,  with  the 
wild  rider  slapping  the  neck  of  the  horse 
as  if  he  would  encourage  it  to  more  ter 
rible  efforts,  and  drumming  its  round 
barrel  with  vindictive  heels.  His  hair 
blew  back;  his  face  flushed;  and  in  his 
eyes  there  was  the  joy  of  the  sailor,  long 
land-bound,  who  climbs  at  last  the  tallest 
mast  and  feels  it  pitch  beneath  him  and 
catches  the  sharp  tang  of  the  traveled 
wind. 

The  struggle  ceased  as  if  obedience  to 
an  inaudible  command.  From  the  full 
i'renzy  of  motion  horse  and  man  were  sud 
denly  moveless.  Then  Dan  slipped  from 
his  seat  and  stood  before  his  mount.  At 
once  the  ears  of  the  stallion,  which  had 
been  flat  back,  pricked  sharply  forward; 
the  eyes  of  the  animal  grew  luminous  and 
soft  as  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  and  he 
dropped  the  black  velvet  of  his  muzzle 
beneath  the  master's  chin.  As  for  Dan 
Barry,  he  rewarded  this  outburst  of  affec 
tion  with  no  touch  of  his  hand;  but  his 
lips  moved,  and  he  seemed  to  be  whisper 
ing  a  secret  to  his  horse.  The  wolf  in 
the  meantime  had  viewed  this  scene  with 
growing  unrest,  and  now  it  trotted  up  and 
placed  itself  at  the  side  of  the  man.  Re 
ceiving  no  attention  in  this  position,  it 
caught  the  arm  of  the  man  between  its 
great  fangs  and  drew  his  hands  down. 
The  stallion,  angered  by  this  interruption, 
raised  a  delicate  forefoot  to  strike,  and  was 
received  with  a  terrific  snarl — the  first 
sound  of  the  entire  scene.  . 

"  Bart,"  said  the  man,  and  his  voice 
was  not  raised  or  harsh,  but  came  as 
softly  as  running  water,  "  if  you  ain't 
going  to  be  a  gentleman,  I  got  to  teach 
you  manners.  Get  up  on  Satan's  back  and 
lie  down  till  I  tell  you  to  get  off." 

The  wolf  received  this  command  with  a 
snarl  even  more  blood-curdling  than  be 
fore,  but  he  obeyed,  slinking  sidewise  a 
reluctant  pace  or  two^  and  then  spring 
ing  to  the  back  of  the  stallion  with  a 
single  bound.  There  he  crouched,  still 
snarling  softly  until  his  master  raised  a 
significant  forefinger.  At  that  he  lowered 
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his  head  and  maintained    a    fiercely    ob 
servant  silence. 

"  Dan!"  called  Buck  Daniels. 

The  other  whirled. 

"  Speakin'  of  pets,"  observed  Buck  Dan 
iels,  "  I  heard  tell  once  about  a  gent  that 
had  a  tame  lion.  Which  you  got  the  out- 
beatingest  pair  I  ever  see,  Dan.  Gentle, 
ain't  they,  like  a  stampede  of  cows!" 

But  Barry  left  this  remark  unanswered. 
He  ran  to  the  tall  fence,  placed  his  hand 
on  the  top  rail,  and  vaulted  lightly  over 
it.  Then  he  clasped  the  hand  of  the  larger 
man,  and  his  face  lighted. 

"  Buck,"  he  said,  "  I  been  sort  of  lone 
some.  It  feels  pretty  good  to  see  you 
agin." 

"  Oh,  man,"  answered  Buck  Daniels, 
"  speakin'  of  bein'  lonesome — '  He 
checked  himself.  "  How  about  steppin' 
inside  and  havin'  a  talk?" 

The  other  started  forward  agreeably, 
but  stopped  almost  at  once. 

"Heel!"  he  called,  without  turning  his 
head. 

Black  Bart  left  the  back  of  the  stallion 
hi  a  long  bound  that  carried  him  half  way 
to  the  fence.  His  next  leap  brought  him 
over  the  rail  and  beside  his  master.  Buck 
Daniels  moved  back  a  step  involuntarily. 

"  Bart,"  he  said,  "  d'you  know  me?" 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  was  re 
ceived  with  a  sudden  baring  of  the  fangs. 

"Nice  dog!"  said  Buck  sarcastically. 
"  Regular  house-pet,  ain't  he?" 

The  other  apparently  missed  the  entire 
point  of  this  remark.  He  said  in  his  gen 
tle,  serious  way:  "  He  used  to  be  real 
wild,  Buck.  But  now  he  don't  mind  peo 
ple.  He  let  the  cook  feed  him  a  chunk 
o'  meat  the  other  day;  and  you  remember 
he  don't  usually  touch  stuff  that  other  men 
have  handled." 

"  Yep,"  grunted  Buck,  "  it's  sure  dis- 
gustin'  to  have  a  dog  as  tame  as  that. 
I'd  bet  he  ain't  killed  another  dog  for  a 
whole  day,  maybe!" 

And  still  Barry  saw  no  irony  in  this. 

He  answered,  as  gravely  as  before: 
"  No,  it  was  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Somebody  come  to  town  and  got  drunk. 
He  had  two  dogs,  and  sicked  'em  on 
Bart." 


Buck  Daniels  controlled  an  incipient 
shudder. 

"  Both  dead?" 

"  I  was  inside  the  house,"  said  Dan 
sadly,  "  and  it  took  me  a  couple  of  sec 
onds  to  get  outside.  Of  course  by  that 
time  Bart  had  cut  their  throats." 

"  Of  course.  Didn't  the  drunk  guy  try 
to  pot  Bart?" 

"  Yes,  he  got  out  his  gun,  but  Mr. 
O'Brien,  the  bartender,  persuaded  him  out 
of  it.  I  was  glad  there  wasn't  no  trouble." 

"My  God!"  exclaimed  Buck  Daniels. 
And  then:  "Well,  let's  go  inside.  Well 
take  your  man-eater  along  with  us,  if  you 
want  to." 

A  shadow  came  in  the  eyes  of  Barry. 

"  Can't  we  talk  jest  as  well  out  here?" 

"  What's  the  matter  with  findin'  some 
chairs?" 

"  Because  I  don't  like  to  get  inside 
walls.  You  know  how  four  walls  seem 
like  so  many  pairs  of  eyes  standin'  around 
you?" 

"No,"  said  Buck  bluntly,  "I  don't 
know  nothin'  of  the  kind.  What  d'you 
mean?" 

"  I  dunno,"  answered  Barry,  depressed. 
"  It  jest  seems  that  way.  Ain't  you  no 
ticed  how  sort  of  close  it  is  in  a  house? 
Hard  to  breathe?  Like  you  had  on  a  shirt 
too  small  for  you." 

"  We'll  stay  out  here,  then." 

The  other  nodded,  smiled,  and  made  a 
gesture  to  the  dog  behind  him.  Black 
Bart  crouched  on  the  ground,  and  Dan 
Barry  sat  down  cross-legged,  his  shoulders 
leaning  against  the  shaggy  pelt  of  Bart. 
Daniels  followed  the  example  with  less 
grace.  He  was  thinking  very  hard  and 
fast,  and  he  rolled  a  cigarette  to  fill  the 
interlude. 

"  I  s'pose  you're  bustin'  to  find  out  the 
news  about  the  folks,"  he  said  dryly,  at 
last. 

The  other  sat  with  his  hands  loosely 
clasped  in  his  lap.  His  wide  eyes  looked 
far  away,  and  there  was  about  his  lips  that 
looseness,  that  lack  of  compression,  which 
one  sees  so  often  in  children.  He  might 
have  sat,  in  that  posture,  for  the  statue 
of  thoughtlessness. 

"  What  folks?"  be  asked  at  last. 
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Buck  Daniels  had  lighted  a  match,  but 
now  he  sat  staring  blank  until  the  match 
burned  down  to  his  fingers.  With  an  oath 
he  tossed  the  temnant  away  and  lighted 
another.  He  had  drawn  down  several  long 
breaths  of  smoke  to  the  bottom  of  his 
lungs  before  he  could  speak  again. 

"  Some  people  you  used  to  know;  I  sup 
pose  you've  forgotten  all  about  'em,  eh?" 
His  eyes  narrowed;  there  was  a  spark  of 
something  akin  to  dread  in  them.  "  Kate 
Cumberland?"  he  queried. 

A  light  came  in  the  face  of  Dan  Barry. 

"  Kate  Cumberland?"  he  repeated. 
'c  How  is  she,  Buck?  Lately,  I  been 
thinkin'  about  her  every  day." 

A  tremblfng  took  the  body  and  the  voice 
of  Daniels;  his  errand,  after  all,  might 
meet  some  success. 

"  Kate?"  he  repeated.  "  Oh,  ay,  she's 
well  enough.  But  Joe  Cumberland  ain't." 

"  No?" 

"  He's  dyin',  Dan." 

And  Dan  replied  calmly,  "  He's  kind 
of  old,  I  s'pose." 

"Old?"  said  Buck,  with  a  sort  of  hor 
ror.  "  Yes,  he's  old,  right  enough.  D'you 
know  why  he's  dying?  It's  because  you 
•went  away  the  way  you  done,  Dan.  That's 
what's  killin'  him." 

Something  of  thought  came  in  the  face 
of  Barry. 

"  Maybe  I  understand,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  If  I  was  to  lose  Satan,  or  Bart — "  here 
the  great  dog  whined  at  the  mention  of 
his  name,  and  Barry  dropped  a  slender 
hand  across  the  scarred  forehead  of  his 
servant.  "  If  I  was  to  lose  'em,  I'd  sort 
of  mourn  for  'em,  maybe." 

Buck  Daniels  set  his  teeth. 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  seems  possible,"  he 
said,  "  that  a  man  could  miss  another  man 
the  way  you  could  miss  your — dog,  eh? 
But  it'is!  Joe  Cumberland  is  dying  for 
you,  Dan,  as  sure  as  if  you'd  put  a  bullet 
in  him." 

The  other  hesitated  and  then  frowned 
and  made  a  gesture  of  vague  dismissal. 

"  Don't  you  figure  on  doin'  nothing 
about  it?"  asked  Buck  softly. 

"  What  could  I  do?" 

"  My  God  A'mighty,  ais't  you  got  no 
human  feelin's?" 


"  I  dunno  what  you  mean,"  said  the  soft 
voice. 

"  This!  Can't  you  git  on  your  hos's  and 
ride  back  with  me  to  Cumberland  ranch? 
Stay  with  the  old  man  till  he  gets  back 
on  his  feet.  Ain't  that  easy  to  do?  Is 
\'our  time  so  damned  valuable  you  can't 
spare  a  few  days  for  that?" 

"  But  I  am  goin'  back,"  answered  Dan, 
in  a  rather  hurt  voice.  "  They  ain't  no 
need  for  cussin'  me,  Buck.  I  been  think- 
in'  of  K<\te,  every  day,  almost." 

"Since  when?"" 

"  I  dunno,"  Dan  stirred  uneasily.  He 
looked  up,  and  far  above  Buck  saw  a  pat 
tern  of  wild-geese.  "  I  been  sort  of  driftin' 
north  toward  the  Cumberland  ranch  and 
Kate,"  went  on  Dan.  He  sighed:  "  I  been 
thinkin'  of  her  eyes,  which  is  blue,  Buck, 
and  her  hair,  and  the  soft  sound  of  her 
voice.  They  been  hangin'  in  %my  ears, 
stayin'  behind  my  eyes,  lately,  and  I  been 
driftin'  up  that  way  steady." 

"  Why,  man,"  cried  Buck,  "  then  what's 
there  to  keep  you  here?  Jump  on  your 
hoss,  and  we'll  head  north  in  ten.  minutes." 

"I  will!"  said  Dan,  full  as  eagerly. 
"  We'll  start  full  speed. 

"  Come  on,  then." 

"Wait  a  minute!"  said  Dan,  his  .voice 
growing  suddenly  cold.  "  I  been  forget- 
tin'  something." 

Buck  Daniels  turned  and  found  his  com 
panion  strangely  changed.  There  was  a 
set  expression  of  coldness  about  his  face, 
and  a  chill  glitter  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  got  to  wait  here  for  something." 

"What's  that?" 

"  They's  a  man  in  town  that  may  want 
to  see  me." 

"  Mac  Strann!  I've  heard  about  him. 
Dan,  are  you  goin'  to  let  Joe  Cumberland 
die  because  you  want  to  stay  here  and 
fight  it  out  with  a  dirty  cutthroat?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  fight,"  protested  Barry. 
"  No,  there  ain't  nothin'.  I  like  less  than 
fightnr!" 

Buck  Daniels  cursed  softly  and  con 
tinuously  to  himself. 

"  Dan,"  he  said,  "  can  you  sit  there  and 
lie  like  that  to  me?  <  Ain't  I  seen  you  in 
action?  Don't  I  remember  the  way  you 
trailed  Jim  Silent?  Don't  I  remember  how 
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we  all  got  down  and  prayed  you  to  keep 
away  from  Jim?  Don't  I  remember  how 
you  threw  everything  to  hell,  so's  you 
could  get  your  hands  on  Jim?  My  God 
A 'mighty,  man,  didn't  I  see  your  face  when 
you  had  your  fingers  in  Silent 's  throat?" 
An  expression  of  unutterable  revulsion 
rippled  over  the  face  of  Dan  Barry. 

"Stop!"  he  commanded  softly,  and 
raised  his  slender  hand.  "  Don't  keep  on 
talkin'  about  it.  It  makes  me  sick — all 
through.  Oh,  Buck,  they's  a  tingle  in 
the  tips  of  my  fingers  still  from  the  time  I 
had  'em  in  his  throat.  And  it  makes  me 
feel  unclean — the  sort  of  uncleanness  that 
won't  wash  out  with  no  kind  of  soap  and 
water.  Buck,  I'd  most  rather  die  myself 
than  fight  a  man!" 

A  vast  amazement  overspread  the  coun 
tenance  of  Buck  Daniels  as  he  listened  to 
this  outburst;  it  was  as  if  he  had  heard 
a  healthy  man  proclaim  that  he  had  no 
desire  for  bread  and  meat.  Something  rose 
to  his  lips,  but  he  swallowed  it. 

"  Then  it  looks  kind  of  simple  to  me," 
he  said.  "  You  hate  fightin'.  This  gent 
Mac  Strann  likes  it;  he  lives  on  it;  he 
don't  do  nothing  but  wait  from  day  to 
day  hunger  in'  for  a  scrap.  What's  the 
out?  Jest  this!  You  hop  on  your  hoss  and 
ride  out  with  me.  Young  Jerry  Strann 
kicks  out — Mac  Strann  starts  lookin'  for 
you — he  hears  that  you've  beat  it — he 
goes  off  and  forgets  about  you.  Ain't  that 
simple?" 

The  old  uneasiness  returned  to  the  far- 
seeing  eyes  of  Dan  Barry. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  said,  maybe — 

Then  he  paused  again. 

"  Have  you  got  anything  to  say  ag'in' 
it?"  urged  Buck,  arguing  desperately. 

"  I  dunno,"  repeated  Barry,  confused, 
"  except  that  I  keep  thinking  what  a  ter 
rible  disappointment  it'll  be  to  this  Mac 
Strann  when  his  brother  dies  and  I  ain't 
around." 

Buck  Daniels  stared,  blinked,  and  then 
burst  into  unmelodious  laughter.  Satan 
trotted  across  the  corral  and  raised  his 
head  above  the  fence,  whinneying  softly. 
Barry  turned  his  head  and  smiled  up  to 
the  horse. 

Then  he    said:    "  Seems  like    if    Jerry 


Strann'  dies  I  owe  somebody  something. 
Who?  Mac  Strann,  I  reckon.  I  sort  of 
got  to  stay  and  give  him  his  chance." 

"  I  hope  to  God,"  burst  out  Daniels, 
smashing  his  hands  together,  "  that  Mac 
Strann  beats  you  to  a  pulp!  That's  what 
I  hope!" 

The  eyes  of  Dan  Barry  widened. 

"Why  d'you,  hope  that?"  he  asked 
gently. 

It  brought  Daniels  again  to  speechless- 
ness. 

"  Is  it  possible?"  he  growled  to  himself. 
"  Are  you  a  human  bein'  and  yet  you  think 
more  of  your  hoss  and  your  damned  wolf- 
dog  than  you  do  of  the  life  of  a  man? 
Dan,  I'm  askin'  you  straight,  is  that  a 
square  thing  to  do?" 

The  fragile  hands  went  out  to  him, 
palm  up. 

"  Don't  you  see,  Buck?  I  don't  want 
to  be  this  way.  I  jest  can't  help  it!" 

"  Then/the  Lord  help  poor  old  Joe  Cum 
berland — him  that  took  you  in  out  of  the 
desert — him  that  raised  you  from  the  time 
you  was  a  kid — him  that  nursed  you  like 
you  was  his  own  baby — him  that  loved 
you  more'n  he  loved  Kate — him  that's 
lyin'  back  there  now  with  fire  in  his  eyes, 
waitin',  waitin',  waitin',  for  you  to  come 
back.  Dan,  if  you  was  to  see  him  you'd 
go  down  on  your  knees  and  ask  him  to 
forgive  you!" 

"  I  s'pose  I  would,"  murmured  Barry 
thoughtfully. 

"Dan,  you're  goin'  to  go  with  me!" 

"  I  don't  somehow  think  it's  my  time 
for  movin',  Buck." 

"  Is  that  all  you  got  to  say  to  me?" 

"  I  guess  maybe  it  is,  Buck." 

"  If  I  was  to  beg  you  to  come  for  old- 
time's  sake,  and  all  we  been  through  to 
gether,  you  and  me,  wouldn't  it  make  no 
difference  to  you?" 

The  large,  gentle  eyes  focused  far  be 
yond  Buck  Daniels,  somewhere  on  a  point 
in  the  pale,  hazy  blue  of  the  spring  sky. 

"I'm  kind  of  tired  of  talkin',  Buck"," 
he  said  at  length. 

And  Buck  Daniels  rose  and  walked 
slowly  away,  with  his  head  fallen.  Behind 
him  the  stallion  neighed  suddenly  and  loud, 
and  it  was  so  much  like  a  blast  of  defiant 
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triumph  that  Buck  whirled  and  shook  his 
clenched  fist  at  Satan. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MUSIC   FOR   OLD  KTICK. 

A  THOUGHT  is  like  a  spur.  It  lifts 
the  head  of  a  man,  as  the  spur  makes 
the  horse  toss  his.  Such  a  thought 
came  to  Buck  Daniels  as  he  stepped  again 
on  the  veranda  of  the  hotel.  It  could  not 
have  been  an  altogether  pleasant  inspira 
tion,  for  it  drained  the  color  from  his  face 
and  made  him  clench  his  broad  hands;  and 
rext  he  loosened  his  revolver  in  its  holster. 
A  thought  of  fighting — of  some  desperate 
chance  he  had  once  taken,  perhaps. 

He  slumped  into  a  wicker  chair  at  one 
end  of  the  porch  and  sat  with  his  chin 
resting  on  his  chest  while  he  smoked  cigar-^ 
ctte  after  cigarette.  More  than  once  he 
pressed  his  hand  against  his  lips  as  though 
there  were  sudden  pains  there.  The  color 
did  not  come  back  to  his  face;  it  con 
tinued  as  bloodless  as  ever,  but  there  was 
a  ponderable  light  in  his  eyes,  and  his 
jaws  became  more  and  more  firmly  set.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  face  to  watch  at  that 
moment,  for  he  seemed  to  sit  with  a  grow 
ing  resolve. 

Long  moments  passed  before  he  moved 
a  muscle,  but  then  he  heard,  far  away, 
thin,  and  clear,  whistling  from  behind  the 
hotel.  It  was  no  recognizable  tune.  It 
was  rather  a  strange  improvization,  with 
singable  fragments  here  and  there,  and 
then  wild,  free  runs  and  trills.  As  the 
sound  of  this  whistling  came  to  him,  Buck 
raised  his  head  suddenly.  And  finally, 
still  listening,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  turned 
into  the  dining-room. 

There  he  found  the  waitress  he  had  met 
before,  and  he  asked  her  for  the  name  of 
the  doctor  who  took  care  of  the  wounded 
Jerry  Strann. 

"  There  ain't  no  doc.''  said  the  wait- 
res?.  "  It's  Fatty  Matthews,  the  deputy 
marshal,  who  takes  care  of  that  Strann — 
bad  luck  to  him!  Eatty's  in  the  barroom 
BOW.  But  what's  the  matter?  You  seem 
like  you  was  hearin'  something?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Daniels  enigmatically. 


'"'  I'm  hearin'  something  that  would  be  mu 
sic  for  the  ears  of  Old  Nick." 

And  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  for 
the  barroom.  There  he  found  Fatty  in  the 
very  act  of  disposing  of  a  stiff  three-fingers 
of  red-eye.  Daniels  stepped  to  the  bar, 
poured  his  own  drink,  and  then  stood  toy 
ing-  with  the  glass.  For  though  the  effect 
of  red-eye  may  be  pleasant  enough,  it  has 
an  essence  which  appals  the  stoutest  heart 
and  singes  the  most  leathery  throat.  Why 
men  drink  it,  is  a  mystery  whose  secret  is 
known  only  to  the  profound  soul  of  the 
mountain-desert.  But  while  Daniels  fin 
gered  his  glass  he  kept  an  eye  upon  the 
other  man  at  the  bar. 

It  was  unquestionably  the  one  he  sought. 
The  excess  flesh  of  the  deputy  marshal 
would  have  brought  his  nickname  to  the 
mind  of  an  imbecile.  However,  Fatty  was 
humming  softly  to  himself,  and  it  is  not 
the  habit  of  men  who  treat  very  sick  pa 
tients  to  sing. 

"  I've  hit  it  agin,"  "said  Fatty.  "  I 
need  it." 

"  Have  a  bad  time  of  it  to-day?"  asked 
O'Brien  sympathetically. 

"  Bad  time  today?  Yep,  an'  every  day 
is  the  same.  I  tell  you,  O'Brien,  it  takes 
a  pile  of  nerve  to  stand  around  that  room 
expectin'  Jerry  to  pass  out  any  minute, 
and  the  eyes  of  that  devil  Mac  Strann  fol- 
lowin'  you  every  step  you  make.  D'you 
know,  if  Jerry  dies  I  figure  Mac  to  go  at 
my  throat  like  a  bulldog." 

"  You're  wrong.  Fatty,"  replied  O'Brien. 
"  That  ain't  his  way  about  it.  He  takes 
his  time  killin'  a  man.  Waits  till  he  can 
get  him  in  a  public  place  and  make  him 
start  the  picture.  That's  Mac  Strann!  Re 
member  Fitzpatrick?  Mac  Strann  followed 
Fitz  nigh  onto  two  months,  but  Fitz  knew 
what  was  up  and  he  never  would  make  a 
move.  He  knowed  that  if  he  made  a  wrong 
pass  it  would  be  his  last.  So  he  took 
everything  and  let  it  pass  by.  But  finally 
it  got  on  his  nerves.  One  time — it  was 
right  here  in  my  barroom,  Fatty — 

"The  hell  you  say!" 

"  Yep,  that  was  before  your  time  around 
these  parts.  '  But  Frtz  had  a  couple  of  jolts 
of  red-eye  under  his  vest  and  felt  pretty 
strong.  Mac  Strann  happened  in  and  first 
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thing  you  know  they  was  at  it.  Well, 
Fitz  was  a  big  man.  I  ain't  small,  but  I 
had  to  look  up  when  I  talked  to  Fitz. 
Scotch-Irish,  and  they  got  fightin'  bred  into 
their  bone.  Mac  Strann  passed  .him  a 
look  and  Fitz  come  back  with  a  word.  Soon 
as  he  got  started  he  couldn't  stop.  Wasn't 
a  pretty  thing  to  watch,  either.  You  could 
see  in  Fitz's  face  that  he  knew  he  was 
done  for  before  he  started,  but  he  wouldn't 
let  up.  The  booze  had  him  going  and  he 
was  too  proud  to  back  down.  Pretty  soon 
he  started  cussing  Mac  Strann. 

"  Well,  by  that  time  everybody  had 
cleared  out  of  the  saloon,  because  they 
knowed  that  them  sort  of  words  meant 
bullets  comin'.  But  Mac  Strann  jest  stood 
there  watchin',  and  grinnin',  in  his  ugly 
way — damn  his  soul  black! — and  never 
say  in'  a  word  back.  By  God,  Fatty,  he 
looked  sort  of  hungry.  When  he  grinned1 
his  upper  lip  went  up  kind  of  slow  and  you 
could  see  his  big  teeth.  I  expected  to  see 
him  make  a  move  to  sink  'em  in  the  throat 
of  Fitz.  But  he  didn't.  Nope,  he  cuJn't 
make  a  move,  and  all  the  time  Fitz  ravin' 
and  gettin'  worse  and  worse.  Finally  Fitz 
made  the  move.  Yep,  he  pulled  his  gun 
and  had  it  damned  near  clean  on  Mac 
Strann  before  that  devil  would  stir.  But 
when  he  did,  it  was  jest  a  flash  ,of  light. 
Both  them  guns  went  off,  but  Mac's  bullet 
hit  Fitz's  hand  and  knocked  the  gun  out  of 
it — so  of  course  his  shot  went  wild.  But 
Fitz  could  see  his  own  blood,  and  you  know 
what  that  does  to  the  Scotch-Irish?  Makes 
some  people  quit  cold  to  see  their  own 
blood.  I  remember  a  kid  at  school  that 
was  a  whale  at  fightin'  till  his  nose  got  to 
bleedin',  or  something,  and  tnen  he'd  quit 
cold.  But  you  take  a  Scotch-Irishman  and 
it  works  just  the  other  way.  Show  him 
his  own  color  and  he  goes  plumb  crazy. 

"  That's  what  happened  to  Fitz.  Whenx 
he  saw  the  blood  on  his  hand  he  made  a 
dive  at  Mac  Strann.  After  that  it  wasn't 
the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  a  good  story. 
Mac  Strann  got  him  around  the  ribs  and  I 
heard  the  bones  crack.  God!  And  him  still 
squeezin',  and  Fitz  beatin'  away  at  Mac's 
face  with  his  bleedin'  hand. 

"  Will  you  b'lieve  that  I  stood  here  and 
was  sort  of  froze?     Yes,  Fatty.  I  couldn't 
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make  a  move.  And  I  was  sort  of  sick  and 
hollow  inside  the  same  way  I  went  one 
time  when  I  was  a  kid  and  seen  a  big 
bull  horn  a  yearlin'. 

"  Then  I  heard  the  breath  of  Fitz  comin' 
hoarse,  with  a  rattle  in  it — and  I  heard 
Mac  Strann  whining  like  a  dog  that's 
tasted  blood  and  is  starvin'  for  more.  A 
thing  to  make  your  hair  go  up  on  end, 
like  they  say  in  the  story-books. 

"  Then  Fitz — he  was  plumb  mad — tried 
to  bite  Mac  Strann.  And  then  Mac  let 
go  of  him  and  set  his  hands  on  the  throat 
of  Fitz.  It  happened  like  a  flash — I'm  here 
to  swear  that  I  could  hear  the  bones 
crunch.  And  then  Fitz's  mouth  sagged 
open  and  his  eyes  rolled  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and  Mac  Strann  threw  him  down  on  the 
floor.  Just  like  that!  Damn  him!  And 
then  he  stood  over  poor  dead  Fitz  and 
kicked  him  in  those  busted  ribs  and  turned 
over  to  the  bar  and  says  to  me:  '  Gimme!' 

<;  Like  a  damned  beast!  He  wanted  to 
drink  right  there  with  his  dead  man  be 
side  him.  And  what  was  worse,  I  had  to 
give  him  the  bottle.  There  was  a  sort  of 
haze  in  front  of  my  eyes.  I  wanted  to 
pump  that  devil  full  of  lead,  but  I  knowed 
it  was  plain  suicide  to  try  it. 

"  So  there  he  stood  and  ups  with  a  glass 
that  was  brimmin'  full,  and  downs  it  at  a 
swallow — gurglin' — like  a  hog!  Fatty, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  there's  an  end 
to  Jerry  Strann?" 

.But  Fatty  Matthews  shrugged  his  thick 
shoulders  and  poured  himself  another; 
drink. 

"  There  ain't  a  hope  for  Jerry  Strann?" 
cut  in  Buck  Daniels. 

"  Not  one  in  a  million,"  coughed  Fatty, 
disposing  of  another  formidable  potion. 

"  And  when  Jerry  dies,  Mac  starts  for 
this  Barry?" 

"  Who's  been  tellin'  you?"  queried 
O'Brien  dryly.  "  Maybe  you  been  read- 
in'  minds,  stranger?" 

Buck  Daniels  regarded  the  bartender 
with  a  mild  and  steadfast  interest.  He 
was  smiling  with  the  utmost  good  humor, 
but  there  was  that  about  him  which  made 
big  O'Brien  flush  and  look  down  to  his 
array  of  glasses  behind  the  bar. 

"  I  been  wondering,"  went  on  Daniels, 
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"  if  Mac  Strann  mightn't  come  out  with 
Barry  about  the  way  Jerry  did.  Ain't  it 
possible?" 

"  No,"  replied  Fatty  Matthews  with 
calm  decision.  "  It  ain't  possible.  Well, 
I'm  due  back  in  my  bear  cage.  Y'ought 
to  look  in  on  me,  O'Brien,  and  see  the 
mountain-lion  dyin'  and  the  grizzly  look- 
in'  on." 

"  Will  it  last  long?"  queried  O'Brien. 

"  Somewhere 's  about  this  evening." 

Here  Daniels  started  violently  and 
closed  his  hand  hard  around  his  whiskey 
glass  which  he  had  not  yet  raised  toward 
his  lips. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that,  marshal?"  he 
asked.  "  If  Jerry's  held  on  this  long  ain't 
there  a  chance  that  he'll  hold  on  longer? 
Can  you  date  him  up  for  to-night  as  sure 
as  that?" 

"  I  can,"  said  the  deputy  marshal.  "  It 
ain't  hard  when  you  seen  as  many  go 
West  as  I've  seen.  It  ain't  harder  than  it 
is  to  tell  when  the  sand  will  be  out  of  an 
hour  glass.  When  they  begin  going  down 
the  last  hill  it  ain't  hard  to  tell  when 
they'll  reach  the  bottom." 

"  Ain't  you  had  anybody  to  spell  you, 
Fatty?"  broke  in  O'Brien. 

"  Yep.  I  got  Haw-Haw  Langley  up 
there.  But  he  ain't  much  help.  Just  sits 
around  with  his  hands  folded.  Kind  of 
looks  like  Haw-Haw  wanted  Jerry  to  pass 
out." 

And  Matthews  went  humming  through 
the  swinging  door. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OLD    GARY    PETERS. 

FOR    some   moments   after    this   Buck 
Daniels  remained  at  the  bar  with  his 
hand  clenched  around  his  glass  and 
his  eyes  fixed  before  him  in  the  peculiar 
second-sighted  manner  which  had  marked 
him  when  he  sat  so  long  on  the  veranda. 

"  Funny  thing,"  b£gan  O'Brien,  to  make 
conversation,  "  how  many  fellers  go  West 
at  sunset.  Seems  like  they  let  go  all  holts 
as  soon  as  the  dark  comes.  Hey?" 

"  How  long  before  sunset  now?"  asked 
Buck  Daniels  sharply. 


.     "  Maybe  a  couple  of  hours." 

"  A  couple  of  hours,"  repeated  Daniels, 
and  ground  his  knuckles  across  his  fore 
head.  "A  couple  of  hours!" 

He  raised  his  glass  with  a  jerky  motion 
and  downed  the  contents;  the  chaser  stood 
disregarded  before  him  and  O'Brien  re 
garded  his  patron  with  an  eye  of  admira 
tion. 

"  You  long  for  these  parts?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  I'm  strange  to  this  range.  Riding 
up  north  pretty  soon,  if  I  can  get  someone 
to  tell  me  the  lay  of  the  land.  D'you 
know  it?" 

"  Never  been  further  north  than 
Brownsville." 

"  Couldn't  name  me  some  one  that's 
traveled  about,  I  s'pose?" 

"  Old  Gary  Peters  knows  every  rock 
within  three  days'  riding.  He  keeps  the 
blacksmith  shop  across  the  way." 

"  So?     Thanks;  I'll  look  him  up." 

Buck  Daniels  found  the  blacksmith 
seated  on  a  box  before  his  place  of  busi 
ness;  it  was  a  slack  time  for  Gary  Peters 
and  he  consoled  himself  for  idleness  by 
chewing  the  stem  of  an  unlighted  corn-cob, 
whose  bowl  was  upside  down.  His  head 
was  pulled  down  and  forward  as  if  by  the 
weight  of  his  prodigious  sandy  mustache, 
and  he  regarded  a  vague  horizon  with 
misty  eyes. 

"  Seen  you  comin'  out  of  O'Brien's," 
said  the  blacksmith,  as  Buck  took  posses 
sion  of  a  nearby  box.  "  What 's  the  news?" 

"  Ain't  any  news,"  responded  Buck  de 
jectedly.  "  Too  much  talk;  no  news." 

"  That's  right,"  nodded  Gary  Peters. 
"  O'Brien  is  the  out-talkingest  man  I  ever 
see.  Ain't  nobody  in  Brownsville  can  get 
his  tongue  around  so  many  words  as 
O'Brien." 

So  saying,  he  blew  through  his  pipe, 
picked  up  a  stick  of  soft  pine,  and  began 
to  whittle  it  to  a  point. 

"  In  my  part  of  the  country,"  went  on 
Buck  Daniels,  <k  they  don't  lay  much  by  a 
man  that  talks  a  pile." 

Here  the  blacksmith  turned  his  head 
slowly,  regarded  his  companion  for  an  in 
stant,  and  then  resumed  his  whittling. 

"  But,"  said  Daniels,  with  a  sigh,  "  if  I 
could  find  a  man  that  knowed  the  country 
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north  of  Brownsville  and  had  a  hobble  on 
bis  tongue  I  could  give  him  a  night's  work 
that'd  be  worth  while." 

Gary  Peters  removed  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  blew  out  his  drooping  mus 
taches.  He  turned  one  wistful  glance  upon 
his  idle  forge;  he  turned  a  sadder  eye  upon 
his  companion. 

"  I  could  name  you  a  silent  man  or  two 
in  Brownsville,"  he  said,  "  but  there  ain't 
only  one  man  that  knows  the  country 
right." 

"That  so?    And  who  mighj  he  be?" 

"  Me." 

"  You?"  echoed  Daniels  in  surprise.  He 
turned  and  considered  Gary  as  if  for  the 
first  time.  "  Maybe  you  know  the  lay  of 
ihe  land  up  as  far  as  Hawkins's  Arroyo?" 

"  Me?  Son,  I  know  every  cactus  clear 
to  Bald  Eagle." 

"H-m-m!"  muttered  Daniels.  "  I  s'pose 
maybe  you  could  name  some  of  the  outfits 
from  here  on  a  line  with  Bald  Eagle — say 
you  put  'em  ten  miles  apart?" 

"  Nothin'  easier.  I  could  find  'em 
blindfold.  First  due  out  they's  McCau- 
ley's.  Then  lay  a  bit  west  of  north  and 
you  hit  the  Circle  K  Bar — that's  about 
twelve  mile  from  McCauley's.  Hit  'er  up 
dead  north  again,  by  east,  and  you  come 
eight  miles  to  Three  Roads.  Go  on  to — 

"  Partner,"  cut  in  Daniels,  "  I  could  do 
business  with  you." 

"  Maybe  you  could." 

"  My  name's   Daniels." 

"  I'm  Gary  Peters.    HHvare  you?" 

They  shook  hands. 

"  Peters,"  said  Buck  Daniels,  "  you  look 
square,  and  I  need  you  in  a  square  game; 
but  there  ain't  any  questions  that  go  with 
it.  Twenty  iron  men  for  one  day's  riding 
and  one  day's  silence." 

"  M'frien',"  murmured  Peters.  "  In  my 
day  I've  gone  three  months  without 
speakin'  to  anything  in  boots;  and  I 
wasn't  hired  for  it,  neither." 

"  You  know  them  people  up  the  line," 
said  Daniels.  ;'  Do  they  know  you?" 

"I'll  tell  a  man  they  do!  Know  Gary 
Peters?" 

"  Partner,  tfiis  is  what  I  want.  I  want 
you  to  leave  Brownsville  inside  of  ten 
minutes  and  start  riding  for  Elkhead.  I 


want  you  to  ride,  and  I  want  you  to  ride 
like  hell.  Every  ten  miles,  or  so,  I  want 
you  to  stop  at  some  place  where  you  can 
get  a  fresh  hoss.  Get  your  fresh  hoss 
and  leave  the  one  you've  got  off,  and  tell 
them  to  have  the  hoss  you  leave  read}'  for 
me  any  time  to-night.  It'll  take  you  clear 
till  to-morrow  night  to  reach  Elkhead, 
even  with  relay  in'  your  hosses?" 

"  Round  about  that,  if  I  ride  like  hell. 
\Yhat  do  I  take  with  me?" 

"  Nothing.  Nothing  but  the  coin  I  give 
you  to  hire  some  one  at  every  stop  to  have 
that  hoss  you've  left  ready  for  me.  Better 
still,  if  you  can  have  'em,  get  a  fresh  hoss. 
Would  they  trust  you  with  hosses  that  way, 
Gary?" 

"  Gimme  the  coin  and  where  they  won't 
trust  me  I'll  pay  cash. 

"  I  can  do  it.  It'll  about  bust  me,  but  I 
can  do  it." 

"  You  gOing  to  try  for  a  record  between 
Brownsville  and  Elkhead,  eh?  Got  a  bet 
up,  eh?" 

"  The  biggest  bet  you  ever  heard  of," 
said  Daniels  grimly.  "  You  can  tell  the 
boys  along  the  road  that  I'm  tryin'  for 
time.  Got  a  fast  hoss  to  start  with?" 

"  Got  a  red  mare  that  ain't  much  for 
runnin'  cattle,  but  she's  greased  lightnin' 
for  a  short  bust." 

"  Then  get  her  out.  Saddle  her  up.  and 
be  on  your  way.  Here's  my  stake — I'll 
keep  back  one  twenty  for  accidents.  First 
gimme  a  list  of  the  places  you'll  stop  for 
the  relays." 

He  produced  an  old  envelope  and  a  stub 
of  soft  pencil  with  which  he  jotted  down 
Gary  Peters's  directions. 

"  And  every  second,"  said  Buck  Dan 
iels  in  parting,  "  that  you  can  cut  Off  your 
own  time  will  be  a  second  cut  off'n  mine. 
Bedtuse  I'm  liable  to  be  on  your  heels 
when  you  ride  into  Elkhead." 

Gary  Peters  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  then 
restored  his  pipe.  He  spoke  through  his 
ieeth. 

"  You  ain't  got  a  piece  of  money  to  bet 
on  that,  partner?"  he  queried  softly. 

"  Ten  extra  if  you  get  to  Elkhead  be 
fore  me." 

"  They;s  limits  to  hoss-flesh,"  remarked 
Peters.  "  What  time  you  ridin'  against?" 
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"  Against  a  cross  between  a  bullet  and 
a  nor 'easier,  Gary.  I'm  going  back  to 
drink  to  your  luck." 

A  promise  which  Ruck  Daniels  fulfilled, 
for  he  had  need  of  even  borrowed  strength. 
He  drank  steadily  until  a  rattle  of  hoofs 
down  the  street  entered  the  saloon,  and 
then  someone  came  in  to  say  that  Gary 
Peters  had  started  out  of  town  to  "  beat 
all  hell,  on  his  red  mare." 

After  that,  Buck  started  out  to  find  Dan 
Barry.  His  quarry  was  not  in  the  barn 
nor  in  the  corral  behind  the  barn.  There 
stood  Satan  and  Black  Bart,  but  their 
owner  was  not  in  sight.  But  a  thought 
came  to  Buck  while  he  looked,  rather 
mournfully,  at  the  stallion's  promise  of 
limitless  speed.  "  If  I  can  hold  him  up 
jest  half  a  minute,"  murmured  Buck  to 
himself,  "  jest  half  a  minute  till  I  get  a 
start,  I've  got  a  rabbit's  chance  of  livin' 
out  the  night!" 

From  the  door  of  the  first  shed  he  took 
a  heavy  chain  with  the  key  in  the  padlock. 
This  chain  he  looped  about  the  post  and 
the  main  timber  of  the  gate,  snapped  the 
padlock,  and  threw  the  key  into  the  dis 
tance.  Then  he  stepped  back  and  surveyed 
his  work  with  satisfaction.  It  would  be  a 
pretty  job  to  file  through  that  chain,  or  to 
knock  down  those  ponderous  rails  of  the 
fence  and  make  a  gap.  A  smile  of  satis 
faction  came  on  the  face  of  Buck  Daniels, 
then,  hitching  at  his  belt,  and  pulling  his. 
sombrero  lower  over  his  eyes,  he  started 
once  more  to  find  Dan  Barry. 

He  was  more  in  haste  now,  for  the  sun 
was  dipping  behind  the  mountains  of  the 
West  and  the  long  shadows  moved  along 
the  ground  with  a  perceptible  speed. 
When  he  reached  the  street  he  found  a 
steady  drift  of  people  toward  O'Brien's 
barroom.  They  came  by  ones  and  twos 
and  idled  in  front  of  the  swinging  doors 
or  slyly  peeked  through  them  and  then 
whispered  one  to  the  other.  Buck  ac 
costed  one  of  those  by  the  door  and  asked 
what  was  wrong. 

"  He's  in  there,"  said  the  other,  with 
a  broad  and  excited  grin.  "  He's  in  there — 
waitin'!" 

And  when  Buck  threw  the  doors  wide 
he  saw,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  deserted 


barroom  Dan  -Barry,  seated  at  a  table 
braiding  a  small  horsehair  chain.  His  hat 
was  pushed  far  back  on  his  head;  he  had 
his  back  to  the  door.  Certainly  he  must 
be  quite  unaware  that  all  Brownsville  was 
waiting,  breathless,  for  his  destruction. 
Behind  the  bar  stood  O'Brien,  pale  under 
his  bristles,  and  his  eyes  never  leaving  the 
slender  figure  at  the  end  of  his  room;  but 
seeing  Buck  he  called  with  sudden  loud- 
ness:  "  Come  in,  stranger.  Come  in  and 
have  one  on  the  house.  There  ain't  nothing 
but  silence  around  this  place  and  it's  get 
ting  on  my  nerves." 

Buck  Daniels  obeyed  the  invitation  at 
once,  and  behind  him,  stepping  softly, 
some  of  them  entering  with  their  hats  in 
their  hands  and  on  tiptoe,  came  a  score 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Brownsville.  They 
lined  the  bar  up  and  down  its  length;  not 
a  word  was  spoken;  but  every  head  turned 
as  at  a  given  signal  toward  the  quiet  man 
at  the  end  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   COMING  OF  NIGHT. 

IT  was  not  yet  full  dusk,  for  the  shadows 
were  still  swinging  out  from  the  moun 
tains  and  a  ghost  of  color  lingered  in 
the  west,  but  midnight  lay  in  the  open 
eyes  of  Jerry  Strann.  There  had  been  no 
struggle,  no  outcry,  no  lifting  of  head  or 
hand.  One  instant  his  eyes  were  closed, 
and  then,  indeed,  he  looked  like  death;  the 
next  instant  the  eyes  opened,  he  smiled, 
the  wind  stirred  in  his  bright  hair.  He 
had  never  seemed  so  happily  alive  as  in 
the  moment  of  his  death.  Fatty  Mat 
thews  held  the  mirror  close  to  the  faintly 
parted  lips,  examined  it,  and  then  drew 
slowly  back  toward  the  door,  his  eyes 
steady  upon  Mac  Strann. 

"  Mac,"  he  said,  "  it's  come.  I  got  just 
this  to  say:  Whatever  you  do,  for  God's 
sake  stay  inside  the  law!" 

And  he  slipped  through  the  door  and 
was  gone. 

But  Mac  Strann  did  not  raise  his  head 
or  cast  a  glance  after  the  marshal.  He 
sat  turning  the  limp  hand  of  Jerry  back 
and  forth  in  his  own,  and  his  eyes  wan- 
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dered  vaguely  through  the  window  and 
down  to  the  roofs  of  the  village. 

Xight  thickened  perceptibly  every  mo 
ment,  yet  still  while  the  eastern  slope  of 
t-very  roof  was  jet  black,  the  western 
slopes  were  bright,  and  here  and  there  at 
the  distance  the  light  turned  and  waned  on 
upper  windows.  Sleep  was  coming  over 
the  world,  and  eternal  sleep  had  come  for 
Jerry  Strann. 

It  did  not  seem  possible. 

Some  night  at  sea,  when  clouds  hurtled 
before  the  wind  across  the  sky  and  when 
the  waves  leaped  up  mast-high;  when 
sorqe  good  ship  staggered  with  the  storm, 
when  hundreds  were  shrieking  and  yelling 
in  fear  or  defiance  of  death;  there  would 
have  been  a  death-scene  for  Jerry  Strann. 

Or  in  the  battle,  when  hundreds  rush 
to  the  attack  with  one  man  in  front  like 
the  edge  before  the  knife — there  would 
have  been  a  death-scene  for  Jerry  Strann. 
Or  while  he  rode  singing,  a  bolt  of  light 
ning  that  slew  and  obliterated  at  once — 
such  would  have  been  a  death  for  Jerry 
Strann. 

It  was  not  possible  that  he  could  die 
like  this,  with  a  smile.  There  was  some 
thing  incompleted.  The  fury  of  the  death- 
struggle  which  had  been  omitted  must  take 
place,  and  the  full  rage  of  wrath  and  de 
struction  must  be  vented.  Can  a  bomb 
explode  and  make  no  sound  and  do  no  in 
jury? 

Yet  Jerry  Strann  was  dead  and  all  the 
world  lived  on.  Some  one  cantered  his 
horse  down  the  street  and  called  gayly 
to  an  acquaintance,  and  afterward  the 
dust  rose,  invisible,  and  blew  through  the 
open  window  and  stung  the  nostrils  of 
Mac  Strann.  A  child  cried,  faintly,  in  the 
distance,  and  then  was  hushed  by  the 
voice  of  the  mother,  making  a  sound  like 
a  cackling  hen.  This  was  all! 

There  should  have  been  wailing  and 
weeping  and  cursing  and  praying,  for 
handsome  Jerry  Strann  was  dead.  Or 
there  might  have  been  utter  and  dreadful 
silence  and  waiting  for  the  stroke  of  ven 
geance,  for  the  brightest  eye  was  misted 
ond  the  strongest  hand  was  unnerved  and 
the  voice  that  had  made  them  tremble  was 
sone. 


But  there  was  neither  silence  nor  weep 
ing.  Some  one  in  a  near-by  kitchen  rattled 
her  pans  and  then  cursed  a  dog  away  from 
her  back-door.  Not  that  any  of  the 
sounds  were  loud.  The  sounds  of  living 
are  rarely  loud,  but  they  run  in  an  end 
less  river — a  monotone  broken  by  ugly 
ripples  of  noise  to  testify  that  men  still 
sleep  or  waken,  hunger  or  feed.  Another 
ripple  had  gone  down  to  the  sea  of  dark 
ness,  yet  all  the  ripples  behind  it  chased 
en  their  way  heedlessly  and  babbled 
neither  louder  nor  softer. 

There  should  have  been  some  giant  voice 
to  peal  over  the  sleeping  village  and  warn 
them  of  the  coming  vengeance — for  Jerry 
Strann  was  dead! 

The  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  Haw-Haw 
Langley  came  on  tip- toe  from  behind,  be 
held  the  dead  face,  and  grinned;  a  ner 
vous  convulsion  sent  a  long  ripple  through 
his  body,  and  his  Adam's-apple  rose  and 
fell.  Next  he  stole  sideways,  inch  by  inch, 
so  gradual  was  his  cautious  progress,  until 
he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mac  Strann 's 
face.  It  was  like  the  open  face  of  a  child ; 
there  was  in  it  no  expression  except  won 
der. 

At  length  a  hoarse  voice  issued  from  be 
tween  the  grinning  lips  of  Haw-Haw. 

"  Ain't  you  goin'  to  close  the  eyes, 
Mac?" 

At  this  the  great  head  of  Mac  Strann 
rolled  back  and  he  raised  his  glance  to 
Haw-Haw,  who  banished  the  grin  from  his 
mouth  by  a  vicious  effort. 

"  Ain't  he  got  to  see  his  way?"  asked 
Mac  Strann,  and  lowered  his  glance  once 
more  to  the  dead  man.  As  for  Haw-Haw, 
he  made  a  long,  gliding  step  back  toward 
the  door,  and  his  beady  eyes  opened  in 
terror;  yet  a  deadly  fascination  drew  him 
back  again  beside  the  bed. 

Mac  Strann  said:  "  Kind  of  looks  like 
Jerry  was  ridin'  the  home  trail,  Haw-Haw. 
See  the  way  he's  smilin'?" 

The  vulture  stroked  his  lean  cheeks  and 
seemed  once  more  to  swallow  his  silent 
mirth. 

"  And  his  hands,"  said  Mac  Strann,  "  is 
just  like  life,  except  that  they's  gettin'  sort 
of  chilly.  He  don't  look  changed,  none, 
does  he.  Haw-Haw?  Except  that  he's 
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seein'  something  off  there — away  off  there. 
Looks  like  he  was  all  wrapped  up  in  it, 
eh?"  He  leaned  closer,  his  voice  fell  to  a 
murmur  that  was  almost  soft.  "  Jerry, 
what  you  seein?" 

Haw-Haw  gasped  in  inaudible  terror  and 
retreated  again  toward  the  door. 

Mac  Strann  laid  his  giant  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  Jerry.  »He  asked  in  a  raised 
voice:  "  Don't  you  hear  me,  lad?"  Sudden 
terror  caught  hold  of  him.  He  plunged  to 
his  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  the  floor 
quaked  and  groaned  under  the  shock. 
"  Jerry,  what's  the  matter?  Are  you  mad 
at  me?  Ain't  you  going  to  speak  to  me? 
Are  you  forgettin'  me,  Jerry?" 

He  caught  the  dead  face  between  his 
hands  and  turned  it  strongly  toward  his 
own.  Then  for  a  moment  his  eyes  plumbed 
the  shadows  into  which  they  looked.  He 
stumbled  back  to  his  feet  and  said  apolo 
getically  to  the  man  at  the  door:  "  I  kind 
of  forgot  he  wasn't  livin',  for  a  minute." 
He  stared  fixedly  at  the  gaunt  cowpuncher. 
"  Speakin'  man  to  man,  Haw-Haw,  d'you 
think  Jerry  will  forget  me?" 

The  terror  was  still  white  upon  the  face 
of  Haw-Haw,  but  something  stronger  than 
fear  kept  him  in  the  room  and  even  drew 
him  a  slow  step  toward  Mac  Strann;  and 
his  eyes  moved  from  the  face  of  the  dead 
man  to  the  face  of  the  living  and  seemed 
to  draw  sustenance  from  both.  He  mois 
tened  his  lips  and  was  able  to  speak.  . 

"  Forget  you,  Mac?  Not  if  you  get  the 
man  that  fixed  him." 

'•  Would  you  want  me  to  get  him, 
Jerry?"  asked  Mac  Strann.  And  he  waited 
jfor  an  answer. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  muttered,  after  a  mo 
ment.  "  Jerry  was  always  for  fightin',  but 
he  wasn't  never  for  killin'.  He  never  liked 
the  way  I  done  things.  And  when  he  was 
lyin'  here  he  never  said  nothin'  about  me 
gettin'  Barry.  Did  he?" 

Astonishment  froze  the  lips  of  Haw- 
Haw.  He  managed  to  stammer:  "  Ain't 
you  going  to  get  Barry?  Ain't  you  goin' 
to  bust  him  up,  Mac?" 

"  I  dunno,"  Tepeated  the  big  man  heav 
ily.  "  Seems  like  I've  got  no  heart  for 
killing.  Seems  like  they's  enough  death  in 
the  world."  He  pressed  his  hand  against 


his  forehead  and  closed  his  eyes.  "  Seems 
like  they's  something  dead  in  me.  They's 
an  ache  that  goes  ringin'  in  my  head. 
They's  a  sort  of  hollow  feelin'  inside  me. 
And  I  keep  thinkin'  about  times  when  I 
was  a  kid  and  got  hurt  and  cried."  He 
drew  a  deep  breath.  "  Oh,  my  God,  Haw- 
Haw,  I'd  give  most  anything  if  I  could 
bust  out  cryin'  now!" 

While  Mac  Strann  stood  with  his  eyes 
closed,  speaking  his  words  slowly,  syllable 
by  syllable,  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  Haw- 
Haw  Langley  stood  with  parted  lips— like 
the  spirit  of  famine  drinking  deep;  joy  un 
utterable  was  glittering  in  his  eyes. 

"  If  Jerry 'd  wanted  me  to  get  this  Barry, 
he'd  of  said  so,"  repeated  Mac  Strann. 
"  But  he  didn't."  He  turned  toward  the 
dead  face.  "  Look  at  Jerry  now.  He 
ain't  thinkin'  about  killin's.  Nope,  he's 
thinkin'  about  some  quiet  place  for  sleep. 
1  know  the  place.  They's  a  spring  that 
come  out  in  a  holler  between  two  moun 
tains;  and  the  wind  blows  up  the  valley 
all  the  year;  and  they's  a  tree  that  stands 
over  the  spring.  That's  where  I'll  put 
him.  He  loved  the  sound  of  runnin'  water; 
and  the  wind'll  be  on  his  face;  and  the 
tree'll  sort  of  mark  the  place.  Jerry,  lad, 
would  ye  like  that?" 

Now,  while  Mac  Strann  talked,  inspira 
tion  came  to  Haw-Haw  Langley,  and  he 
stretched  out  his  gaunt  arms  to  it  and 
gathered  it  in  to  his  heart. 

"  Mac,"  he  said,  "  don't  you  see  no 
reason  why  Jerry  wouldn't  ask  you  to  go 
after  Barry?" 

"Eh?"  queried  Mac  Strann,  turning. 

But  as  he  turned,  the  other  glided  toward 
hinv,  and  behind  him,  as  if  he  found  it 
easier  to  talk  when  the  face  of  Mac  was 
turned  away.  And  while  he  talked  his 
hands  reached  out  toward  Mac  Strann. 

"  Mac,  don't  you  remember  that  Barry 
beat  Jerry  to  the  draw?" 

"  What's  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"  But  he  beat  him  bad  to  the  draw.  I 
seen  it.  Barry  waited  for  Jerry.  Under 
stand?" 

"  What  of  that?" 

"  Mac,  you're  blind!  Jerry  knowed  you'd 
be  throwing  yourself  away  if  you  went  up 
ag'in'  Barry." 
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At  this  Mac  Strann  whirled  with  a  sud 
denness  surprising  for  one  of  his  bulk. 
Langley  flattened  his  gaunt  frame  against 
the  wall. 

"  Mac!"  he  pleaded,  " 7  didn't  say  you'd 
be  throwin'  yourself  away.  It  was  Jerry's 
idea." 

"  Did  Jerry  tell  you  that?"  he  asked. 

"  So  help  me  God!" 

•'  Did  Jerry  want  me  to  get  Barry?" 

"  Why  wouldn't  he?"  persisted  the  vul 
ture,  twisting  his  bony  hands  together  in  an 
agony  of  alarm  and  suspense.  "  Ain't  it 
nacheral,  Mac?" 

Mac  Strann  wavered  where  he  stood. 

"  Somehow,"  he  argued  to  himself,  "  it 
don't  seem  like  kill  in'  is  right  here." 

The  tong  hand  of  Langley  touched  his 
shoulder. 

He  whispered  rapidly:  "  You  remember 
last  night  when  you  was  out  of  the  room 
for  a  minute?  Jerry  turned  his  head  to 
me — jest  the  way  he's  lyin'  now — and  I 
says:  '  Jerrv,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?'  " 

Mac  Strann  reached  up  and  his  big  fin 
gers  closed  over  those  of  Haw-Haw. 

"  Haw-Haw,"  he  muttered,  "  you  was 
his  frien'.  I  know  that." 

Haw-Haw  gathered  assurance. 

He  said:  "  Jerry  answers  to  me:  '  Haw- 
Haw,  old  pal,  there  ain't  nothin'  you  can 
do  for  me.  I'm  goin'  West.  But  after  I'm 
gone,  keep  Mac  away  from  Barry.' 

"I  says:  '  Why,  Jerry?' 

"  '  Because  Barry  '11  kill  him,  sure,'  says 
Jerry. 

"  '  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  keep  him  away 
from  Barry,'  says  I,  '  but  don't  you  want 
nothin'  done  to  the  man  what  killed  you?' 

"  '  Oh,  Haw-Haw,'  says  Jerry,  '  I  ain't 
goin'  to  rest  easy,  I  ain't  goin'  to  sleep  in 
\heaven — until  I  know  Barry's  been  sent  to 
hell.  But  for  God's  sake  don't  let  Mac 
know  what  I  want,  or  he'd  be  sure  to  go 
after  Barry  and  get  what  I  got.' ' 

Mac  Strann  crushed  the  haud  of  Haw- 
Haw  in  a  terrible  grip. 

'»  Partner,"  he  said,  "  d'you  swear  this  is 
straight?" 

"So  help  me  God!"  repeated  the  per 
jurer. 

"Then,"  said  Mac  Strann,  "  I  got  to 


leave  the  buryin'  to  other  men  what  I'll 
hire.  Me — I've  got  business  on  hand. 
Where  did  Barry  run  to?" 

"  He  ain't  run,"  cried  Haw-Haw,  choking 
with  a  strange  emotion.  "  The  fool — the 
damned  fool! — is  waiting  right  down  here 
in  O'Brien's  bar  for  you  to  qome.  He's 
darin'  you  to  come!" 

Mac  Strann  made  no  answer.  He  cast 
a  single  glance  at  the  peaceful  face  of 
Jerry,  and  then  started  for  the  door.  Haw- 
Haw  waited  until  the  door  closed;  then  he 
wound  his  arms  about  his  body,  writhed  in 
an  ecstasy  of  silent  laughter,  and  followed 
with  long,  shambling  strides. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

BUCK  MAKES  A  GETAWAY. 

STRAIGHT  from  the  room  of  the  dead 
man,  Fatty  Matthews  had  hurried 
down  to  the  bar,  and  there  he  stepped 
into  the  silence  and  found  the  battery  of 
all  eyes  turned  upon  that  calm  figure  at 
the  end  of  the  room.  Upon  this  man  he 
trotted,  breathing  hard,  and  his  fat  sides 
jostled  up  and  down  as  he  ran.  According 
to  Brownsville,  there  were  only  two  things 
that  could  make  Fatty  run:  a  gun  or  the 
sight  of  a  drink.  But  all  maxims  err. 

When  he  reached  Barry  he  struck  him 
on  the  shoulder  with  a  heavy  hand.  That 
is,  he  struck  at  the  shoulder,  but  as  if  the 
shadow  of  the  falling  hand  carried  a  warn 
ing  before  it,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
dropped  Barry  swerved  around  in  his  chair. 
Not  a  hurried  movement,  but  in  some  mys 
terious  manner  his  shoulder  was  not  in  the 
way  of  the  plump  fist.  It  struck,  instead, 
upon  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  the  marshal 
cursed  bitterly. 

"  Stranger,"  he  said  hotly,  "  I  got  one 
thing  to  say:  Jerry  Strann  has  just  died 
up-stairs.  In  ten  seconds  Mac  Strann  will 
be  down  here  lookin'  for  you!" 

He  stepped  back,  humming  desperately 
to  cover  his  wheezing,  but  Barry  continued 
to  braid  the  horsehair  with  deft  fingers. 

"I  got  a  double  knot  that's  kind  of 
new,"  he  said.  "  Want  to  watch  me  tie  it?" 

The  deputy  sheriff  turned  on  the  crowd. 

"  Boys,"  he  exclaimed,  waving  his  arms, 
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"  he's  crazy.  You  heard  what  he  said.  You 
know  I've  give  him  fair  warning.  If  we 
got  to  dig  his  grave  in  Brownsville,  is  it 
my  fault?  It  ain't!"  He  stepped  to  the 
bar  and  pounded  upon  it.  "  O'Brien,  for 
God's  sake,  a  drink!" 

It  was  a  welcome  suggestion  to  the  entire 
nervous  crowd,  but  while  the  glasses  spun 
across  the  bar  Buck  Daniels  walked  slowly 
down  the  length  of  the  barroom  toward 
Barry.  His  face  was  a  study  which  few 
men  could  have  solved;  unless  there  had 
been  some  one  present  who  had  seen  a  man 
walk  to  his  execution.  Beside  Dan  Barry 
he  stopped  and  watched  the  agile  hands 
at  work.  There  was  a  change  in  the  posi 
tion  of  Barry  now,  for  he  had  taken  the 
chair  facing  the  door  and  the  entire  crowd; 
Buck  Daniels  stood  opposite.  The  horse 
hair  plied  back  and  forth.  And  Daniels 
noted  the  hands,  lean,  tapering  like  the  fin 
gers  of  a  girl  of  sixteen.  They  were  per 
fectly  steady;  they  were  the  hands  of  one 
who  had  struggled  in  life  with  no  greater 
foe  than  ennuu 

"  Dan,"  said  Buck,  and  there  was  a 
quiver  of  excitement  in  his  voice,  like  the 
tremor  of  a  piano-string  long  after  it  has 
been  struck.  "  Dan,  I  been  thinking  about 
something  and  now  I'm  ready  to  tell  you 
what  it  is." 

Barry  looked  up  in  slow  surprise. 

The  face  of  Buck  Daniels  held  what  men 
have  called  a  "  deadly  pallor,"  that  pallor 
which  comes  over  one  who  is  cornered  and 
about  to  fight  for  his  life.  He  leaned  closer, 
resting  one  hand  upon  the  edge  of  the  table, 
so  that  his  face  was  close  to  Dan  Barry. 

"  Barry,"  he  said,. "  I'm  askin'  you  for 
the  last  time:  Will  you  get  your  hoss  and 
ride  back  to  Kate  Cumberland  with  me?" 

Dan  Barry  smiled  his  gentle,  apologetic 
smile. 

u  I  don't  no  ways  see  how  I  can,  Buck." 

"  Then,"  said  Buck  through  his  teeth, 
"  of  all  the  lyin'  hounds  in  the  world  you're 
the  lyin'est  and  meanest  and  lowest.  Which 
they  ain't  words  to  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  you.  Take  this  instead!" 

And  the  hand  which  rested  on  the  table 
darted  up  and  smote  Dan  Barry  on  the 
cheek,  a  tingling  blow.  With  the  same  mo 
tion  which  started  his  hand  for  the  blow, 


Buck  Daniels  turned  on  his  heel  and 
stepped  a  pace  or  two  toward  the  center  of 
the  room. 

There  was  not  a  man  in  the  room  who 
had  not  heard  the  last  words  of  Buck 
Daniels,  and  not  a  man  who  had  not  seen 
the  blow.  Every  one  of  them  had  seen, 
or  -  heard  accurately  described,  .how  the 
slender  stranger  beat  Jerry  Strann  to  the 
draw  and  shot  him  down  in  that  same  place. 
Such  a  moan  came  from  them  as  when  many 
men  catch  their  breath  with  pain,  and  with 
a  simultaneous  movement  those  who  were 
in  line  with  Buck  Daniels  and  Barry  leaped 
back  against  the  bar  on  one  side  and  against 
the  wall  on  the  other.  Their  eyes,  fasci 
nated,  held  on  the  face  of  Barry,  and  they 
saw  the  pale  outline  which  the  fingers  of 
Daniels  had  left  on  the  cheek  of  the  other. 

But  if  horror  was  the  first  thing  they 
felt,  amazement  was  the  next.  For  Dan 
Barry  sat  bolt  erect  in  his  chair,  staring 
in  an  astonishment  too  great  for  words.  His 
right  hand  hung  poised  and  moveless  just 
above  the  butt  of  his  gun;  his  whole  pos 
ture  was  that  of  one  in  the  midst  of  an 
action,  suspended  there,  frozen  .to  stone. 
They  waited  for  that  poised  hand  to  drop, 
for  the  slender  fingers  to  clutch  the  butt 
of  the  gun,  for  the  convulsive  jerk  that 
would  bring  out  the  gleaming  barrel,  the 
explosion,  the  spurt  of  smoke,  and  Buck 
Daniels  lurching  forward  to  his  face  on  the 
floor. 

But  that  hand  did  not  move;  and  Buck 
Daniels?  Standing  there  with  his  back  to 
the  suspended  death  behind  him,  he  drew 
out  tobacco  and  brown  papers,  rolled  a 
cigarette,  and  reached  to  a  hip  pocket. 

At  that  move  Dan  Barry  started.  His 
hand  darted  down  and  fastened  on  his  gun, 
and  he  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  with  the 
yellow,  glimmering  light  flaring  up  in  his 
eyes.  But  the  hand  of  Buck  Daniels  came 
out  from  his  hip  bearing  a  match.  He 
raised  his  leg,  scratched  the  match,  there 
was  a  blue  spurt  of  flame,  and  Buck  calmly 
lighted  his  cigarette  and  started  toward  the 
door,  sauntering. 

The  instant  the  swinging  doors  closed 
Barry  started  from  his  chair  with  a  strange 
cry— none  of  them  had  ever  heard  the  like 
from  human  lips— -for  there  was  grief  in  it, 
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and  above  all  there  was  a  deadly  eagerness. 
So  a  hungry  man  might  cry  out  at  the  sight 
of  food.  Down  the  length  of  the  barroom 
he  darted  and  was  drawing  his  gun  as  he 
whipped  through  the  doors.  A  common 
rush  followed  him,  and  those  who  reached 
the  open  first  saw  Buck  Daniels  leaning 
far  forward  in  his  saddle  and  spurring  des 
perately  into  the  gloom  of  ther  night.  In 
stantly  he  was  only  a  twinkling  figure  in  the 
shadows,  and  the  beat  of  the  hoofs  rattled 
back  at  them.  Dan  Barry  stood  with  his 
gun  poised  high  for  a  second  or  more.  Then 
he  turned,  dropped  the  gun  into  the  hol 
ster,  and  with  the  same  strange,  unearthly 
cry  of  eagerness,  he  raced  off  in  the  direc 
tion  of  the  barns. 

There  were  some  who  followed  him  even 
then,  and  this  is  what  they  reported  to 
incredulous  ears  when  they  returned.  Barry 
ran  straight  for  the  left-hand  corral  and 
wrenched  at  the  gate,  which  appeared  to  be 
secured  by  a  lock  and  chain.  Seeing  that 
it  would  not  give  way  he  ran  around  to  the 
barn,  and  came  out  again,  carrying  a  saddle 
and  bridle.  These  he  tossed  over  the  high 
fence  into  the  corral.  Then  he  picked  up  a 
loose  scantling  and,  with  it,  pried  and 
wrenched  off  the  top  bar  of  the  fence  in 
one  section  and  vaulted  into  the  enclosure. 

The  black  stallion  had  whinnied  once 
or  twice  during  this  time  and  the  great 
black,  shaggy  dog  had  come  snarling  and 
whining  about  the  feet  of  his  master.  Now 
the  stranger  tossed  on  the  saddle  and 
cinched  it  with  amazing  speed,  sprang  onto 
his  mount,  and  urged  it  across  to  the  other 
side  of  the  corral.  Up  to  that  moment  no 
one  in  the  little  crowd  of  watchers  had 
suspected  the  intention  of  the  rider.  For 
the  fence,  even  after  the  removal  of  the 
top  bar,  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height.  But 
when  Barry  took  his  horse  to  the  far  side 
of  the  corral  and  then  swung  him  about 
facing  the  derailed  section,  it  was  plain  that 
he  meant  to  attempt  to  jump  at  that  place. 
Even  then,  as  O'Brien  explained  later,  and 
many  a  time,  the  thing  was  so  impossible 
that  he  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  There 
was  a  dreamlike  element  to  the  whole  event. 
And  like  a  fantom  in  a  vision  he  saw  the 
black  horse  start  into  a  sharp  gallop;  saw 
the  great  dog  sail  across  the  fence  first; 


saw  the  horse  and  rider  shoot  into  the  air 
against  the  stars;  heard  the  click  of  hoofs 
against  the  top  rail;  heard  the  thud  of  hoofs 
on  the  near  side  of  the  fence,  and  then  the 
horseman  flashed  about  the  corner  of  the 
barn  and  in  an  instant  his  hoofs  were  beat 
ing  a  far  distant  tattoo. 

As  for  the  watchers,  they  returned  in  a 
dead  silence  to  the  barroom  and  they  had 
hardly  entered  when  Mac  Strann  stalked 
through  the  doors  behind  them;  he  went 
straight  to  O'Brien. 

"  Somewhere  about,"  he  said  in  his  thick, 
deep  voice,  "  they's  a  man  named  Dan 
Barry.  Where  is  he?" 

And  O'Brien  answered:  "  Mac,  he  was 
sittin'  down  there  at  that  table  until  two 
minutes  ago,  but  where  he  is  now  I  ain't 
any  idea." 

The  tall,  skeleton  form  of  Haw-Haw 
Langley  materialized  behind  Mac  Strann, 
and  his  face  was  contorted  with  anger. 

"If  he  was  here  two  minutes  ago,"  he 
said,  "  he  ain't  more  than  two  minutes 
away." 

"  Which  way?"  asked  Mac  Strann. 
'   "  North,"  answered  a  score  of  voices. 

O'Brien  stepped  up  to  Mac  Strann.  He 
said:  "  Mac,  we  know  v,rhat  you  got  in  your 
mind.  We  know  what  you've  lost,  and  there 
ain't  any  of  us  that  ain't  sorry  for  Jerry — 
and  for  you.  But,  Mac,  I  can  give  you  the 
best  advice  you  ever  heard  in  your  life: 
Keep  off'n  the  trail  of  Barry!" 

Langley  added  at  the  ear  of  Mac  Strann: 
"  That  was  Jerry's  advice  when  he  lay  dy- 
in'.  An'  it's  my  advice,  too.  Mac,  Barry 
ain't  a  safe  man  to  foller!" 

"  Haw-Haw,"  answered  Mac  Strann. 
"  Will  you  gimme  a  hand  saddlin'  my  boss? 
I  got  an  appointment,  an'  I'm  two  minutes 
late  already." 


I 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 
DR.  BYRNE'S  ANALYSES. 

N  the  room  which  had  been  assigned  to 
his  use  Dr.  Randall  Byrne  sat  down  to 
an  unfinished  letter  and  began  to  write:: 

Dinner  has  interrupted  me,  my  dear  Lough- 
burne.  J  have  dined  opposite  Miss  Cumber 
land — only  the  two  of  us  at  a  great  table — 
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with  a  wide  silence  around  us — and  the 
Chinese  cook  padding  to  and  fro  from  the 
kitchen.  Have  I  told  you  of  that  room?  To 
night  I  wished  that  you  might  look  in  upon 
the  scene.  Along  the  walls  hangs  a  rope  with 
which  Mr.  Cumberland  won  a  roping  and 
tieing  contest  in  his  youth — a  feat  upon  which 
he  prides  himself  highly;  at  another  place 
hangs  the  six-shooters  of  a  notorious  despera 
do,  taken  from  his  dead  body;  there  is  the 
sombrero  of  a  Mexican  guerilla  chief  beside 
the  picture  of  a  prize  bull,  and  an  oil  paint 
ing  of  Mr.  Cumberland  at  middle  age,  ad 
joins  an  immense  calendar,  on  which  is  por 
trayed  the  head  of  a  girl  in  bright  colors — 
a  creature  with  amazing  quantities  of  straw- 
colored  hair.  .The  table  itself  is  of  such  size 
that  it  is  said  all  the  guests  at  a  round-up — a 
festival  of  note  in  these  barbaric  regions — can 
be  easily  seated  around  it.  On  one  side  of  this 
table  I  sat — and  on  the  other  side  sat  the  girl, 
as  far  away  as  if  an  entire  room  had  sepa 
rated  us. 

Before  going  down  to  the  meal  I  had  laid 
aside  my  glasses,  for  I  have  observed  that 
spectacles,  though  often  beneficial  to  the  sight, 
are  not  always  equally  commendable  in  the 
opinion  of  women ;  and  it  should  assuredly  be 
one's  endeavor  to  become  agreeable  to  those 
about  us. 

Be  it  noted  at  this  point,  my  dear  Lough- 
burne,  that  I  have  observed  peculiar  proper 
ties  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Cumberland.  Those 
of  all  other  humans  and  animals  that  have 
fallen  under  my  observance  were  remarkable 
only  for  their  use  in  seeing,  whereas  the  eyes 
of  Miss  Cumberland  seem  peculiarly  designed 
to  be  seen.  This  quality  I  attribute  to  the 
following  properties  of  the  said  eyes.  First, 
they  are  in  size  well  beyond  the  ordinary. 
Secondly,  they  are  of  a  color  restful  to  be 
hold.  It  is,  indeed,  the  color  of  the  deep, 
blue  evening  sky  into  which  one  may  stare 
for  an  incalculable  distance. 

As  I  have  said,  then,  I  noted  a  glow  in 
these  eyes,  though  they  were  so  immediately 
lowered  that  I  could  not  be  sure.  I  felt, 
however,  an  extraordinary  warmth  beneath 
my  collar,  the  suffusion  of  blood  passing 
swiftly  toward  my  forehead.  I  inquired  if 
she  had  smiled  and  for  what  reason;  whereat 
she  immediately  assured  me  that  she  had  not, 
and  smiled  while  making  the  assurance. 

I  was  now  possessed  of  an  unusual  agita 
tion,  augumented  by  the  manner  in  which 
Miss  Cumberland  looked  at  me  out  of  twink 
ling  but  not  unkindly  eyes.  What  could  have 
caused  this  perturbation  I  leave  to  your  scien 
tific  keenness  in  analysis. 

I  discovered  an  amazing  desire  to  sing, 
which  indecorous  impulse  I  inhibited  and 
transferred  the  energy  into  conversation. 

"  The  weather,"  said  I,  "  has  been  uncom 
monly  delightful  to-day." 


I  observed  that  Miss  Cumberland  greeted 
this  sentence  with  another  smile. 

Presently  she  remarked :  "  It  has  seemed  a 
bit  windy  to  me." 

I  recalled  that  it  is  polite  to  agree  with  ladies 
and  instantly  subjoined  with  the  greatest  pres 
ence  of  mind :  "  Quite  right !  A  most  abom 
inably  stormy  day!" 

At  this  I  was  astonished  to  be  greeted  by 
another  burst  of  laughter,  even  more  pro 
nounced  than  the  others. 

"  Dr.  Byrne,"  she  said,  "  you  are  absolutely 
unique." 

"  It  is  a  point,"  I  said  earnestly,  "  which  I 
shall  immediately  set  about  to  change." 

At  this  she  raised  both  hands  in  a  gesture 
of  protest,  so  that  I  could  observe  her  eyes 
shining  behind  the  slender,  brown  fingers — 
observe,  Loughburne,  that  white  skin  is  falsely 
considered  a  thing  of  beauty  in  women — and 
she  remarked,  still  laughing :  "  Indeed,  you 
must  not  change!'' 

I  replied  with  an  adroit  change  of  front : 
"  Certainly  not." 

For  some  mysterious  reason  the  girl  was 
again  convulsed  and  broke  off  her  laughter 
to  cry  in  a  voice  of  music  which  still  tingles 
through  me:  "  Dr.  Byrne,  you  are  delightful!" 

I  should  gladly  have  heard  her  say  more 
upon  this  point,  but  it  being  one  which  I 
could  not  gracefully  dispute  with  her,  and 
being  unwilling  that  she  should  lapse  into  one 
of  her  usual  silences,  I  ventured  to  change 
the  subject  from  myself  to  her. 

"  Miss  Cumberland,"  I  said,  "  I  remark 
with  much  pleasure  that  the  anxiety  which 
has  recently  depressed  you  seems  now  in  some 
measure  lessened.  I  presume  Mr.  Daniels  will 
be  successful  in  his  journey,  though  what  the 
return  of  Mr.  Daniels  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Barry  can  accomplish,  is,  I  confess,  beyond 
my  computation.  Yet  you  are  happier  in  the 
prospect  of  Mr.  Barry's  return?" 

I  asked  this  question  with  a  falling  heart, 
though  I  remain  ignorant  of  the  cause  to 
which  I  can  attribute  my  sudden  depression. 
Still  more  mysterious  was  the  delight  which 
I  felt  when  the  girl  shook  her  head  slowly  and 
answered:  "Even  if  he  comes,  it  will  mean 
nothing." 

I  said :  "  Then  let  us  intercept  him  and  send 
him  back!" 

She  cried  out,  as  if  I  had  hurt  her :  "  No, 
no,  no!"  and  twisted  her  fingers  together  in 
pain.  She  added  at  once :  "  What  of  poor 
.dad?" 

"  Your  father,"  I  confessed,  "  had  for  the 
moment  slipped  my  mind." 

It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  it  was  not 
wholely  on  her  father's  account  that  she  was 
grieved.  She  wished  Mr.  Barry  to  return,  and 
yet  she  dreaded  his  coming.  It  was  most 
mysterious.  Hovever,  I  had  started  Miss 
Cumberland  thinking.  She  stopped  eating  and 
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began  to  stare  before  her.  Presently  she 
said:  "It  is  strange  that  we  don't  hear  from 
Buck.  What  can  have  held  him  so  long?" 

I  regretted  extremely  that  I  had  introduced 
the-  topic  and  cast  about  in  my  mind  for 
another,  but  could  not  find  one.  I  then  ex 
pressed  regret  that  I  had  revived  her  worries, 
but  received  in  reply  a  smile  in  which  there 
was  no  life :  the  very  color  had  died  out  f  om 
her  cheeks.  And  she  sat  during  the  rest  of 
the  meal  without  speaking  a  word. 

Afterward  I  went  in  with  her  to  see  Mr. 
Cumberland.  His  condition  was  not  ma 
terially  changed.  The  marvel  of  it  grows 
upon  me  more  and  more.  It  is  a  freak  which 
defies  medical  science.  There  lies  a  man  at 
the  point  of  dissolution.  His  body  has  died 
of  old  age,  and  yet  the  life  principle  remains. 
He  does  not  eat — at  least,  the  nourishment 
he  takes  is  vvholely  negligible.  But  he  still 
has  energy.  To  be  sure,  he  rarely  moves 
about  and  his  body  remains  practically  inert. 
But  we  must  never  forget  that  the  mind  is 
a  muscle  and  calk  for  continual  rebuilding. 
And  the  mind  of  Mr.  Cumberland  is  never 
inactive.  It  works  ceaselessly.  It  will  not  per 
mit  him  to  sleep.  For  three  days,  now,  as 
far  as  I  can  tell,  he  has  not  closed  his  eyes. 
It  might  be  assumed  that  he  is  in  a  state  of 
trance,  but  by  a  series  of  careful  experiments, 
I  have  ascertained  that  he  is  constantly  think 
ing  in  the  most  vigorous  fashion. 

What  does  it  mean?  There  is  in  the  man 
a  flamelike  quality;  something  is  burning  in 
him  every  instant.  But  on  what  does  the 
flame  feed? 

I  know  that  material  cannot  be  created 
and  that  energy  means  dissolution  of  mat 
ter;  but  why  does  not  the  life  of  Joseph 
Cumberland  dissolve? 

The  subject  possesses  me.  I  dare  not  pon 
der  it  too  steadily  or  my  brain  begins  to 
whirl.  I  make  no  progress  toward  any  reason 
able  solution.  I  only  feel  that  I  am  living  in 
the  presence  of  an  astounding  mystery. 

Strange  thoughts  possess  me.  What  is  the 
fire  that  burns  but  does  not  consume  Joe 
Cumberland?  What  is  the  thing  in  the  wan 
dering  Dan  Barry  which  Kate  Cumberland 


fears  and  yet  waits  for?  Why  was  it  that 
Daniels  trembled  with  dread  when  he  started 
out  to  find  a  man  who,  by  his  own  profes 
sion,  he  holds  to  be  his  best  friend? 

You  see  how  the  mystery  assumes  shape? 
It  is  before  me.  It  is  in  my  hand.  And  yet  I 
cannot  grasp  its  elements. 

The  story  of  a  man,  a  horse,  and  a  dog. 
What  is  the  story? 

To-day  I  wandered  about  the  great  corrals 
and  came  to  one  which  was  bounded  by  a 
fence  of  extraordinary  height.  It  was  a  small 
corral,  but  all  the  posts  were  of  great  size, 
and  the  rails  were  as  large  as  ordinary  posts. 
I  inquired  what  strange  beasts  could  be  kept 
in  such  a  pen,  and  the  man-of-all-\vork  of 
whom  I  asked  replied :  "  That's  Satan's  cor 
ral." 

,  I  guessed  at  some  odd  story.  "  The  devil?" 
I  cried.  "  Do  they  fence  the  devil  in  a 
corral?" 

"  Oh,  aye,"  said  the  fellow,  "  he's  a  devil, 
right  enough.  If  we'd  let  him  run  with  the 
other  horses  he'd  have  cut  'em  to  ribbons. 
That's  what  kind  of  a  devil  he  is!" 

A  story  of  a  man,  a  horse,  and  a  dog. 
I  think  I  have  seen  the  great  chain  which 
bound  the  dog.  Was  that  the  place  where 
they  kept  the  horse? 

And,  if  so,  what  bonds  are  used  for  the 
man?  And  what  sort  of  man  can  he  be? 
One  of  gigantic  size,  no  doubt,  to  mate  his 
horse  and  his  dog.  A  fierce  and  intractable 
nature,  for  otherwise  Kate  Cumberland  could 
not  dread  htm.  And  yet  a  man  of  singular 
values,  for  all  this  place  seems  to  wait  for 
his  return.  I  catch  the  fire  of  expectancy. 
It  eats  into  my  flesh.  Dreams  haunt  me 
night  and  day.  What  will  be  the  end? 

Now  I  am  going  down  to  see  Mr.  Cum 
berland  again.  I  know  what  I  shall  see — the 
flickering  of  the  fire  behind  his  eyes.  The 
lightning  glances,  the  gentle,  rare  voice,  the 
wasted  face;  and  by  him  will  be  Kate  Cum 
berland  ;  and  they  both  will  seem  to  be  listen 
ing,  listening — for  what? 

No  more  to-night.  But,  Loughburne,  you 
should  be  here;  I  feel  that  the  like  of  this 
has  never  been  upon  the  earth. 


This  story  will  be  continued  in  next  week's  issue  of  the  ARGOSY-ALLSTORY  WEEKLY, 
the  consolidated  title  under  which  both  magazines  will  appear  hereafter  as  one. 


THE    PRISONER 


MO  iron  bar  or  bolted  door 

Or  sleepless  eye  prevents  his  flight; 
World-weary,  sick  at  heart,  and  sore, 
His  day  is  little  more  than  night. 


The  open  field,  the  mountain  stream, 
To  him  a  paradise  would  be; 

The  city  street,  there  he  must  dream — 
Harsh  prison-keeper,  poverty. 

IV ill  Herbert. 


Braivd 


Author  ol  "  Clung,"  "  Trailin',"  "  Children  ol  the  Night,"  etc. 
A    Sequel   to    "The    Untamed" 

PRECEDING     CHAPTERS     BRIEFLY     RETOLD 

AT  the  solicitation  of  Kate  Cumberland,  Dr.  Randall  Byrne  who  was  himself  something  of 
an  invalid,  had  ridden  out  to  her  father's  ranch  where  he  found  Joe  Cumberland  slowly 
wasting  away. 

Buck  Daniels,  the  ranchman  in  love  with  Kate,  explained  to  Byrne  that  the  dying  man, 
as  well  as  his  daughter  were  waiting  for  the  return  of  a  man  of  mystery,  who  rode  a  black 
charger  and  was  known  as  Whistling  Dan. 

The  doctor  ordered  Buck  to  find  Dan  and  bring  him  to  the  ranch.  Then  the  silence  of 
the  house  was  rent  by  the  honk  of  the  wild  geese  as  Byrne  heard  Buck  ride  into  the  night  to 
find  Dan. 

Jerry  Strann,  the  terror  of  Brownsville,  had  provoked  a  fight  with  Dan  in  O'Brien's  saloon. 
Mac  Strann,  the  giant  brother  of  Jerry,  had  come  to  the  hotel  where  the  stricken  man  lay  to 
take  summary  vengeance  on  his  assailant. 

Buck,  in  his  search  for  Dan,  had  reached  Brownsville  and  was  questing  for  his  man  when 
he  heard  a  strain  of  whistling.  "It's  him!  It's  him!"  cried  Buck. 

Buck,  failing  by  fair  argument  to  -induce  Dan  to  return  with  him  to  the  Cumberland  ranch, 
resorted  to  a  dangerous  ruse.  He  struck  Barry  in  the  face  with  his  bare  hand  and  before  the 
astounded  victim  could  understand,  Buck  had  mounted  his  horse  and  was  gone.  Barry,  sensing 
what  had  happened,  followed  in  close  pursuit  while  Mac  Strann  marched  into  O'Brien's  place 
bent  on  Barry's  destruction. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

SUSPENSE. 

HE  found  them  as  he  had  expected, 
the  girl  beside  the  couch,  and  the 
old  man  prone  upon  it,  wrapped  to 
the  chin  in  a  gaudy  Navajo  blanket.  But 
to-night  his  eyes  were  closed,  a  most  un 
usual  thing,  and  Byrne  could  look  more 
closely  at  the  aged  face.  For  on  occasions 
when  the  eyes  were  wide,  it  was  like  look 
ing  into  the  throat  of  a  searchlight  to  stare 
at  the  features — all  was  blurred.  He  dis 
covered,  now,  wrinkled  and  purple-stained 


and  the  eyes  were  so  sunken  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  pupils  there.  Over  the 
cheek-bones  the  skin  was  drawn  so  tightly 
that  it  shone,  and  the  cheeks  fell  away  into 
cadaverous  hollows.  But  the  lips,  beneath 
the  shag  of  gray  beard,  were  tightly  com 
pressed.  No,  this  was  not  sleep.  It  carried, 
as  Byrne  gazed,  a  connotation  of  swifter, 
fiercer  thinking,  than  if^the  gaunt  old  man 
had  stalked  the  floor  and  poured  forth  a 
tirade  of  words. 

The  girl  came  to  meet  the  doctor.  She 
said:  "  Will  you  use  a  narcotic?" 

"  Why?"  asked  Byrne.  "  He  seems  more 
quiet  than  usual." 


lids  under  the  deep  shadow  of  the  brows — 
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"  Look  more  closely,"  she  whispered. 

And  when  he  obeyed,  he  saw  that  the 
whole  body  of  Joe  Cumberland  quivered 
like  an  aspen,  continually.  So  the  finger 
of  the  duelist  trembles  on  the  trigger  of  his 
gun  before  he  receives  the  signal  to  fire — a 
suspense  more  terrible  than  the  actual  face 
of  death. 

"  A  narcotic?"  she  pleaded.  "  Something 
to  give  him  just  one  moment  of  full  relaxa 
tion?" 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  said  Byrne.  "  If  his 
heart  were  a  shade  stronger,  I  should.  But 
as  it  is,  the  only  thing  that  sustains  him  is 
the  force  of  his  will-power.  Do  you  want 
me  to  unnerve  the  very  strength  which 
keeps  him  alive?" 

She  shuddered. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  if  he  sleeps  it  will 
be— death?" 

"  I  have  told  you  before,"  said  the  doc 
tor,  "  that  there  are  phases  of  this  case 
which  I  do  not  understand.  I  predict  noth 
ing  with  certainty.  But  I  very  much  fear 
that  if  your  father  falls  into  a  complete 
slumber  he  will  never  waken  from  it.  Once 
let  his  brain  cease  functioning  and  I  fear 
that  the  heart  will  follow  suit." 

They  stood  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
room  and  spoke  in  the  softest  of  whispers, 
but  now  the  deep,  calm  voice  of  the  old  man 
broke  in.:  "  Doc,  they  ain't  no  use  of  wor- 
ryin'.  They  ain't  no  use  of  medicine.  All 
I  need  is  quiet." 

"  Do  you  want  to  be  alone?"  asked  the 
girl. 

"  No,  not  so  long  as  you  don't  make  no 
noise.  I  can  'most  hear  something,  but 
your  whisperin'  shuts  it  off." 

They  obeyed  him,  with  a  glance  at  each 
other.  And  soon  they  caught  the  far-off 
beat  of  a  horse  in  a  rapid  gallop. 

"  Is  it  that?"  cried  Kate,  leaning  forward 
and  touching  her  father's  hand.  "  Is  that 
horse  what  you  hear?" 

"No,  no!"  he^,  answered  impatiently. 
"  That  ain't  what  I  hear.  It  ain't  no  hoss 
that  I  hear!" 

The  hoof-beats  grew  louder — stopped  be 
fore  the  house — steps  sounded  loud  and  rat 
tling  on  the  veranda — a  door  squeaked  and 
slammed — and  Buck  Daniels  stood  before 
them.  His  hat  was  jammed  down  so  far 


that  his  eyes  were  almost  buried  in  the 
shadow  of  the  brim;  the  bandanna  at  his 
throat  was  twisted  so  that  the  knot  lay  over 
his  right  shoulder;  he  carried  a  heavy  quirt 
in  a  hand  that  trembled  so  that  one  long 
lash  seemed  alive,  a  thousand  bits  of  foam 
had  dried  upon  his  vest  and  stained  it;  the 
rowels  of  his  spurs  were  caked  and  en 
meshed  with  horse-hair;  dust  covered  his 
face  and  sweat  furrowed  it,  and  a  keen  scent 
of  horse-sweat  passed  from  him  through 
the  room.  For  a  moment  he  stood  at  the 
door,  bracing  himself  with  legs  spread  wide 
apart,  and  stared  wildly  about — then  he 
reeled  drunkenly  across  the  room  and  fell 
into  a  chair,  sprawling  at  full  length. 

No  one  else  moved.  Joe  Cumberland  had 
turned  his  head;  Kate  stood  with  her  hand 
at  her  throat;  the  doctor  had  placed  his 
hand  behind  his  head,  and  there  it  stayed. 

"Gimme  smoke — quick!"  said  Buck 
Daniels.  "  Run  out  of  tobacco  a  thousan' 
years  ago!" 

Kate  ran  into  the  next  room  and  returned 
instantly  with  papers  and  a  fresh  sack  of 
tobacco.  On  these  materials  Buck  seized 
frantically,  but  his  big  fingers  were  shaking 
in  a  palsy,  and  the  papers  tore,  one  after 
another,  as  soon  as  he  started  to  roll  his 
smoke.  "God!"  he  cried,  in  a  burst  of 
childish  desperation,  and  collapsed  again  in 
the  chair. 

But  Kate  Cumberland  picked  up  the 
papers  and  tobacco  which  he  had  dashed 
to  the  floor  and  rolled  a  cigarette  with 
deft  fingers.  She  placed  it  between  his  lips 
and  held  the  match  by  which  he  lighted  it. 
Once,  twice,  and  again,  he  drew  great 
breaths  of  smoke  into  his  lungs,  and  then 
he  could  open  his  eyes  and  look  at  them. 
They  were  not  easy  eyes  to  meet. 

"  You're  hungry,  Buck,"  she  said.  "  I 
can  see  it  at  a  glance.  I'll  have  something 
for  you  in  an  instant." 

He  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 

"  I  done  it!"  said  Buck  Daniels.  "  He's 
comin'!" 

The  doctor  flashed  his  glance  upon  Kate 
Cumberland,  for  when  she  heard  the  words 
she  turned  pale  and  her  eyes  and  her  lips 
framed  a  mute  question;  but  Joe  Cumber 
land  drew  in  a  long  breath  and  smiled. 

"  I  knowed  it!"  he  said  softly. 
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The  wind  whistled  somewhere  in  the 
house  and  it  brought  Buck  Daniels  leap 
ing  to  his  feet  and  into  the  center  of  the 
room. 

"  He.'s  here! "  he  yelled.  "  God  help  me, 
where '11  I  go  now!  He's  here!" 

He  had  drawn  his  revolver  and  stood 
staring  desperately  about  him  as  if  he 
sought  for  a  refuge  in  the  solid  wall.  Al 
most  instantly  he  recovered  himself,  how 
ever,  and  dropped  the  gun  back  into  the 
holster. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  he  said,  more  to  himself 
than  the  others.  "  It  ain't  possible,  even 
for  Dan." 

Kate  Cumberland  rallied  herself,  though 
her  face  was  still  white.  She  stepped  to 
Buc£  and  took  both  his  hands. 

*  You've  been  working  yourself  to 
death,"  she  said  gently.  "  Buck,  you're 
hysterical.  What  have  you  to  fear  from 
Dan?  Isn't  he  your  friend?  Hasn't  he 
proved  it  a  thousand  times?" 

Her  words  threw  him  into  a  fresh  frenzy. 

"  If  he  gets  me,  it's  blood  on  your  head, 
Kate.  It  was  for  you  I  done  it." 

"  No,  no,  Buck.  For  Dan's  sake  alone. 
Isn't  that  enough?" 

"  For  his  sake?"  Buck  threw  back  his 
head  and  laughed — a  crazy  laughter.  "  He 
could  rot  in  hell  for  all  of  me.  He  could 
foller  his  wild  geese  around  the  world. 
Kate,  it  was  for  you!" 

"Hush!"  she  pleaded.     "Buck,  dear!" 

"  Do  I  care  who  knows  it?  Not  I!  I 
got  an  hour — half  an  hour  to  live;  and  while 
I  live  the  whole  damned  world  can  know 
I  love  you,  Kate,  from  your  spurs  to  the 
blue  of  your  eyes.  For  your  sake  I  brung 
him,  and  for  your  sake  I'll  fight  him,  damn 
him,  in  spite — ' 

The  wind  wailed  again,  far  off,  and  Buck 
Daniels  cowered  back  against  the  wall.  He 
had  drawn  Kate  with  him,  and  he  now  kept 
her  before  him,  toward  the  door. 

He  began  to  whisper,  swiftly,  with  a 
horrible  tremble  in  his  .voice:  "  Stand  be 
tween  me,  Kate.  Stand  between  me  and 
him.  Talk  for  me,  Kate.  Will  you  talk  for 
me?"  He  drew  himself  up  and  caught  a 
long,  shuddering  breath.  "  What  have  I 
been  doin'?  What  have  I  been  ravin' 
about?" 


He  looked  about  as  if  he  saw  the  others 
for  the  first  time. 

"  Sit  here,  Buck,"  said  Kate,  with  perfect 
quiet.  "  Give  me  your  hat.  There's  noth^ 
ing  to  fear.  Now  tell  us." 

"A  whole  day  and  i  whole  night,"  he. 
said,  "  I  been  riding  with  the  fear  of  him 
behind  me.  Kate,  I  ain't  myself,  and  if  I 
been  sayin'  things — " 

"  No  matter.  Only  tell  me  how  you  made 
him  follow  you." 

Buck  Daniels  swept  his  knuckles  across 
his  forehead,  as  though  to  rub  out  a  horrible 
memory. 

"  Kate,"  he  said  in  a  voice  which  was 
hardly  more  than  a  whisper,  "  why  did  he 
follow  Jim  Silent?" 

The  doctor  slipped  into  a  chair  opposite: 
Buck  Daniels  and  watched  him  with  un-< 
believing  eyes.  When  he  had  last  seen  Buck 
the  man  had  seemed  an  army  in  himself;1 
but  now  a  shivering,  unmanned  coward  sat 
before  him.  Byrne  glanced  at  Kate  Cunv 
berland  for  explanation  of  the  mysterious 
change.  She,  also,  was  transformed  with 
horror,  and  she  stared  at  Buck  Daniels  as 
at  one  already  among  the  dead. 

"  Buck,  you  didn't— strike  him?" 

Buck  Daniels  nodded  jerkily. 

"I'll  try  to  tell  you  straight  from  the  be-' 
ginning.  I  found  Dan  in  Brownsville.  I 
begged  him  to  come  back  with  me*  but  he 
wouldn't  stir.  This  was  why:  A  gunman 
had  come  to  the  town  lookin'  for  trouble, 
and  when  he  run  acrost  Dan  he  found 
plenty  of  it.  No,  don't  look  like  that, 
Kate;  it  was  self-defense,  pure  and  simple — 
they  didn't  even  arrest  Dan  for  it.  But 
this  dyin'  man's  brother,  Mac  Strann,  come 
down  from  the  hills  and  sat  beside  Jerry 
Strann  waitin'  for  him  to  go  west  before 
he  started  out  to  clean  up  on  Dan.  Yester^ 
day  evenin'  Jerry  was  near  dead  and  every 
body  in  Brownsville  was  waitin'  to  see  what 
would  happen,  because  Dan  wouldn't  budge 
till  Mac  Strann  had  had  his  chance  to  get 
back  at  him.  So  I  sent  a  feller  ahead  to 
fix  a  relay  of  hosses  to  Elkhead,  because  I 
made  up  my  mind  I  was  going  to  make 
Dan  Barry  chase  me  out  of  that  town.  I 
walked  into  the  saloon  where  Dan  was  sit- 
tin' — my  God,  Kate,  think  of  him  sittin' 
there  doin'  that  with  a  hundred  fellers 
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standin'  about  waitin'  for  him  to  kill  or  be 
killed!  I  went  up  to  him.  I  picked  a  fight, 
and  then  I  slapped  him — in  the  face." 

The  sweat  started  on  Daniels's  forehead 
at  the  thought. 

"  But  you're  still  alive,''  cried  Kate  Cum 
berland.  "  Had  you  handled  his  gun  first?" 

"  No.  As  soon  as  I  hit  him  I  turned  my 
back  to  him  and  took  a  couple  of  steps  away 
from  him." 

"Oh,  Buck,  Buck!"  she  cried,  her  face 
lighting.  "  You  knew  he  wouldn't  shoot 
you  in  the  back!" 

"  I  didn't  know  nothin'.  I  couldn't  even 
think— and  my  body  was  numb  as  a  dead 
man's  all  below  the  hips.  There  I  stood 
like  1  was  chained  to  the  floor — you  know 
how  it  is  in  a  nightmare  when  something 
chases  you  and  you  can't  run?  That  was 
the  way  with  me." 

"  Buck!  And  he  was  sitting  behind  you 
— while  you  stood  there?" 

"  Aye,  sitting  there  with  my  death  sittin' 
on  his  trigger-finger.  But  I  knowed  that 
if  I  showed  the  white  feather,  if  I  let  him 
see  me  shake,  he'd  be  out  of  his  chair  and 
on  top  of  me.  No  gun — he  don't  need 
nothin'  but  his  hands — and  what  was  in 
front  of  my  eyes  was  a  death  like — like  Jim 
Silent's!" 

He  squinted  his  eyes  close  and  groaned. 
Once  more  he  roused  himself. 

"  But  I  couldn't  move  a  foot  without  my 
knees  buckin',  so  I  takes  out  my  makin's 
and  rolls  a  cigarette.  And  while  I  was  doin' 
it  I  was  pray  in'  that  my  strength  would 
come  back  to  me  before  he  come  back  to 
himself — and  started!" 

"  It  was  surprise  that  held  him,  Buck. 
To  think  of  you  striking  him — you  who 
have  saved  his  life  and  fought  for  him  like 
a  blood-brother.  Oh,  Buck,  of  all  the  men 
in  the  world  you're  the  bravest  and  the 
noblest!" 

"  They  ain't  nothin'  in  that  brand  of 
talk,"  growled  Buck,  reddening.  "  Any 
way,  at  last  I  started  for  the  door.  It  wasn't 
farther  away  than  from  here  to  the  wall. 
Outside  was  my  hoss,  and  a  chance  for  liv- 
in'.  But  that  door  was  a  thousand  years 
away,  and  a  thousand  times  while  I  walked 
toward  it  I  felt  Dan's  gun  click  and  bang 
behind  me  and  felt  the  lead  go  tearin' 


through  me.  And  I  didn't  dare  to  hurry, 
because  I  knew  that  might  awake  Dan  up. 
So  finally  I  got  to  the  doors  and  just  as  they 
was  swingin'  to  behind  me,  I  heard  a  sort  of 
a  moan  behind  me — " 

"  From  Dan!''  whispered  the  white- faced 
girl.  "  I  know — a  sort  of  a  stifled  cry  when 
he's  angered!  Oh,  Buck.' 

"  My  first  step  took  me  ten  yards  from 
that  door,"  reminisced  Buck  Daniels,  "  and 
my  next  step  landed  me  in  the  saddle,  and 
I  dug  them  spurs  clean  into  the  insides  of 
Long  Bess.  She  started  like  a  watch-spring 
uncoilin',  and  as  she  spurts  down  the  streets 
I  leans  clean  over  to  her  mane  and  looks 
back  and  there  I  seen  Dan  standin'  in  the 
door  with  his  gun  in  his  hand  and  the  wind 
blowin'  his  hair.  But  he  didn't  shoot,  be 
cause  the  next  second  I  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  dark  and  couldn't  see  him  no  more." 

"But  it  was  no  use!"  cried  the  girl. 
"  With  Black  Bart  to  trail  you  and  with 
Satan  to  carry  him,  he  overtook  you — and 
then—" 

"  He  didn't,"  said  Buck  Daniels.  "  I'd 
fixed  things  so's  he  couldn't  get  started 
with  Satan  for  some  time.  And  before  he 
could  have  Satan  on  my  trail  I'd  put  a 
long  stretch  behind  me  because  Long  Bess 
was  racin'  every  step.  The  lay  of  the  land 
was  with  me.  It  was  pretty  level,  and  on 
level  goin'  Long  Bess  is  almost  as  fast  as 
Satan;  but  on  rocky  goin'  Satan  is  like  a 
goat — nothin'  stops  him!  And  I  was  ridin' 
Long  Bess  like  to  bust  her  heart,  straight 
towards  McCauley's.  We  wasn't  more'n  a 
mile  away  when  I  thought — the  wind  was 
behind  me,  you  see — that  I  heard  a  sort 
of  far-off  whistling  down  the  wind!  My 
God!" 

He  could  not  go  on  for  a  moment,  and 
Kate  Cumberland  sat  with  parted  lips, 
twisting  her  fingers  together  and  then  tear 
ing  them  apart  once  more. 

"  Well,  that  mile  was  the  worst  in  my 
life.  I  thought  maybe  the  man  I'd  sent 
on  ahead  hadn't  been  able  to  leave  me  a 
relay  at  McCauley's.  and  if  he  hadn't  I 
knew  I'd  die  somewhere  in  the  hills  be 
yond.  And  they  looked  as  black  as  dead 
men,  and  all  sort  of  grinnin'  down  at  me. 

"  But  when  I  got  to  McCauley's,  there 
stood  a  hoss  right  in  front  of  the  house. 
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It  didn't  takft  me  two  seconds  to  make 
the  saddle-change.  And  then  I  was  off 
agin!" 

A  sigh  of  relief  came  from  Byrne  and 
Kate. 

"That  hoss  was  a  beauty.  Not  long-^ 
legged  like  Bess,  nor  half  so  fast,  but  he 
was  jest  right  for  the  hills.  Climbed  like 
a  goat  and  didn't  let  up.  Up  and  up  we 
goes.  The  wind  blows  the  clouds  away 
when  we  gets  to  the  top  of  the  climb  and 
I  looks  down  into  the  valley  all  white  in 
the  moonlight.  And  across  the  valley  I 
seen  two  little  shadows  slidin'  smooth  and 
steady.  It  was  Dan  and  Satan  and  Black 
Bart!" 

"Buck!" 

"  My  heart,  it  stood  plumb  still!  I  gives 
my  hoss  the  spurs  and  we  went  down  the 
next  slope.  And  I  don't  remember  nothin' 
except  that  we  got  to  the  Circle  K  Bar 
after  a  million  years,  'most,  and  when  we 
got  there  the  piebald  flops  on  the  ground — 
near  dead.  But  I  made  the  change  and 
started  off  agin,  and  that  next  hoss  was 
even  better  than  the  piebald — a  sure  goer! 
When  he  started  I  could  tell  by  his  gait 
what  he  was,  and  I  looked  up  at  the 
sky—" 

He  stopped,  embarrassed. 

"And  thanked  God,  Buck?" 

"  Kate,  I  ain't  ashamed  if  maybe  I  did. 
But  since  then  I  ain't  seen  or  heard  Dan, 
but  all  the  time  I  rode  I  was  expecting  to 
hear  his  whistle  behind  me,  close*  up." 

All  the  life  died  from  her  face. 

"  No,  Buck,  if  he'd  'a'  followed  all  the 
way  he  would  have  caught  you  in  spite  of 
your  relay.  No,  I  understand  what  hap 
pened.  After  a  while  he  remembered  that 
Mac  Strann  was  waiting  for  him  back  in 
Brownsville.  And  he  left  your  trail  to  be 
taken  up  later  and  went  back  to  Browns 
ville.  You  didn't  see  him  follow  you  after 
you  left  the  Circle  X  Bar?" 

"  No.  I  didn't  dare  look  back.  But 
somehow  I  knew  he  was  comin'." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  He  won't  come,  Buck.  He'll  go  back 
to  meet  Mac  Strann — and  then — "  She 
ran  to  the  chair  of  Buck  swiftly  and  caught 
his  hands:  "  What  sort  of  a  man  is  Mac 
Strann?" 


Buck  smiled  strangely  up  into  her  face. 

"  Does  it  make  any  difference,"  he  said, 
"  to  Dan?" 

She  went  slowly  back  to  her  place. 

"  No,"  she  admitted,  "  no  difference." 

"  If  you  came  by  relays  for  twenty- four 
hours,"  said  the  doctor,  numbering  his 
points  upon  accurate  finger-tips,  "it  is  hu 
manly  impossible  that  this  man  could  have 
followed  you  very  closely.  It  will  probably 
take  him  another  day  to  arrive." 

But  here  his  glance  fell  upon  old  Joe 
Cumberland,  and  found  the  cattleman 
smiling  faintly  to  himself.' 

Buck  Daniels  was  considering  the  last 
remark  seriously. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  can't  possible.  Be 
sides,  what  Kate  says  may  be  true.  She 
ought  to  know— she  says  he'll  wait  for 
Mac  Strann.  I  didn't  think  of  that;  I 
thought  I  was  savin'  Dan  from  another — • 
well,  what  a  damn  fool  I  been!" 

He  unknotted  his  bandanna  and  with  it 
mopped  his  face  to  a  semblance  of  clean 
liness. 

"  It  was  the  ridin'  that  done  it,"  he  ex 
plained,  shame-faced.  "  You  put  a  man 
on  a  hoss  for  a  certain  time,  and  after  a 
while  he  gets  so  he  can't  think.  He's  sort 
of  nutty.  That  was  the  way  with  me  when 
I  come  in." 

"  Open  the  window  on  the  veranda,"  said 
Joe  Cumberland.  "  I  want  to  feel  the 
wind." 

The  doctor  obeyed  the  instruction,  and 
again  he  noted  that  same  quiet,  contented 
smile  on  the  lips  of  the  old  man.  For 
some  reason  it  made  him  ill  at  ease  to 
see  it. 

"  He  won't  get  here  for  eight  or  ten 
hours,"  went  on  Buck  Daniels,  easing  him 
self  into  a  more  comfortable  position,  and 
raising  his  head  a  little  higher.  "  Ten 
hours  more,  even  if  he  does  come.  That'll 
give  me  a  chance  to  rest  up;  right  now 
I'm  kind  of  shaky." 

"  A  condition,  you  will  observe,  in  which 
Mr.  Barry  will  also  be  when  he  arrives," 
remarked  the  doctor. 

"  Shaky?"  grinned  Buck  Daniels. 
"  M'frien',  you  don't  know  that  bird!"  He 
sat  up,  clenching  his  fist.  "  And  if  Dan 
does  come,  he  can't  affo'd  to  press  me  too 
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far!  I'll  take  so  much,  and  then—  He 
struck  his  fist  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

"  Buck!"  cried  Kate  Cumberland.  "  Are 
you  mad?  Have  you  lost  your  reason? 
Would  you  face  him?" 

Buck  Daniels  winced,  but  he  then  shook 
his  head  doggedly. 

"  He  had  his  chance  dewn  in  Browns 
ville,"  he  said.  "  And  he  didn't  take  it. 
Why?  Because  my  back  was  turned? 
Well,  he  could  of  got  in  front  of  me  if 
he'd  been  terrible  anxious.  I've  seen  Dan 
in  action;  he's  seen  me  in  action!  Maybe 
he's  seen  too  much.  They've  been  stranger 
things  than  that,  in  this  world!"  He 
hitched  his  belt  so  that  the  butt  of  his 
revolver  came  farther  forward.  But  now 
Kate  Cumberland  advised:  "  Buck,  you're 
tired  out;  you  don't  know  what  you're  say 
ing.  Better  go  up  to  bed." 

He  flushed  a  ruddy  bronze. 

"  D'you  think  I'm  jest  talkin'  words, 
Kate,  to  hear  myself  talk?" 

"  Listen!"  broke  in  Joe  Cumberland,  and 
raised  a  bony  forefinger  for  silence. 

And  the  doctor  noted  a  great  change  in 
the  old  man.  There  was  no  longer  a  tremor 
in  his  body.  There  was  only  a  calm  and 
smiling  expectation — a  certainty.  A  tinge 
of  color  was  in  his  withered  face  for  the 
first  time  since  Byrne  had  come  to  the 
ranch,  and  now  the  cattleman  raised  his 
finger  with  such  an  air  of  calnr  authority 
that  at  once  every  voice  in  the  room  was 
stilled. 

"  D'ye  hear?" 

They  did  not.  They  heard  only  the  faint 
rushing  of  the  air  through  the  window.  The 
flame  danced  in  the  chimney  of  the  lamp 
and  changed  the  faces  in  phantastic  altera 
tion.  One  and  all,  they  turned  and  faced 
the  window.  Still  there  was  not  a  sound 
audible,  but  the  doctor  felt  as  if  the  noise 
were  approaching.  He  knew  it  as  surely 
as  if  he  could  see  some  far-off  object  mov 
ing  near  and  nearer.  And  he  knew,  as 
clearly,  that  the  others  in  the  room  felt 
the  same  thing.  He  turned  his  glance  from 
the  window  toward  Kate  Cumberland.  Her 
face  was  upturned.  There  was  about  it  a 
transparent  pallor;  the  eyes  were  large  and 
darkly  ringed ;  the  lips  parted  into  the  sad 


dest  and  the  most  patient  of  smiles;  and 
the  slender  fingers  were  interwoven  and 
pressed  against  the  base  of  her  throat. 

For  the  first  time  he  saw  how  the  fire 
that  was  so  manifest  in  the  old  man  had 
been  consuming  her,  also.  It  left  no  mark 
of  the  coming  of  death  upon  her.  But  it 
had  burned  her  pure  and  left  her  trans 
parent  as  crystal.  Pity  swelled  in  the 
throat  of  Byrne  as  he  realized  the  anguish 
of  her  long  waiting.  Fear  mingled  with 
his  pity.  He  felt  that  something  was  com 
ing  which  would  seize  on  her  as  the  wind 
seizes  on  the  dead  leaf. 

He  turned  back  toward  the  window.  The 
wind  ceased;  not  a  sound.  But  silence  has 
a  greater  voice  than  discord  or  music.  It 
seemed  to  Byrne  that  he  could  tell  how 
fast  each  heart  was  beating. 

The  old  man  had  closed  his  eyes  again. 
And  yet  the  rigid  forefinger  remained 
raised,  and  the  faint  smile  touched  at  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  Buck  Daniels  sat 
lunging  forward  in  his  chair,  his  knees  sup 
porting  his  elbows,  and  scowled  up  at  the 
window7  with  a  sort  of  sullen  terror. 

Then  Byrne  heard  it— so  small  a  voice 
that  at  first  he  thought  it  was  only  a  part 
of  the  silence.  It  grew  and  grew— in  a 
sudden  burst  it  was  clear  to  every  ear — 
the  honking  of  the  wild  geese! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    COMING. 

THEX  a  padding  step,  light,  lighter 
than  the  sound  of  the  softest  thought. 
It  was  passing  near;  the  faint  breeze 
blew  the  sound  to  them.  Each  man  felt 
as  if  some  creature  were  stalking  him,  un 
seen.  Next — it  appeared  by  magic  against 
the  blue  black  of  the  night — the  head  of 
a  great  wolf,  quite  black,  shaggy,  with 
sharply  pointed  ears.  And  the  eyes  stared 
at  them,  green  eyes  with  lights  that  swirled 
as  the  flame  jumped  in  the  throat  of  the 
lamp.  For  a  long  moment  the  horror 
lasted.  Then  the  head,  as  it  had  come,  dis 
appeared,  and  the  light,  light  footfall  faded 
away. 

Buck    Daniels    had     risen,     now.     The 
sound  of  his  whisper  made  them  start. 
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•"  Fm  going  up — to  my  room — and  lock 
the  door — for  God's  sake — keep  —  him 
away!" 

And  so  he  stole  soundlessly  away,  and 
then  they  heard  the  creaks  which  an 
nounced  his  progress  up  the  stairs. 

Not  Buck  Daniels  alone.  In  the  deadly 
silence  Kate  rose  to  her  feet;  and  the  old 
man,  the  invalid — he^with  the  dead  body 
and  the  living  brain — rose  from  his  couch 
and  stood  as  erect  as  a  soldier  on  parade. 

Byrne  caught  the  sound  of  another  horse 
coming,51  far  different  even -to  his  unprac- 
ticed  ear  from  the  beat  of  hoofs  which  an 
nounced  the  coming  of  Buck.  The  rhythm 
of  their  fall  was  slower,  as  if  the  stride  of 
the  animal  were  much  lenger.  He  pic 
tured  a  mighty  creature  with  a  vast  mane 
blown  back  against  the  chest  of  a  giant 
rider. 

There  was  a  murmur  from  Kate:  "  Dan, 
my  dear,  my  dear!" 

Then  he  heard  a  padding  footfall,  hard 
ly  louder  than  the  light,  light  step  of  the 
wolf.  The  knob  of  the  door  turned  slowly, 
without  a  sound;  it  opened,  and  a  man 
stepped  in.  He  was  not  larger  than  the 
doctor;  a  slender  fellow,  almost  dapper  in 
his  dress,  with  hardly  a  sign  of  travel  about 
him,  except  that  the  brim  of  his  sombrero 
was  folded  back  from  his  face  as  if  from 
continual  pressure  of  wind.  These  things 
Randall  Byrne  noted  vaguely;  what  he 
was  sharply  aware  of  were  the  eyes  of  the 
man.  He  had  the  feeling  that  he  had  seen 
them  before;  he  remembered  the  yellow 
light  that  had  swirled  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wolf  at  the  window. 

The  newcomer  flashed  a  glance  about  the 
room,  yet  for  all  its  speed  it  seemed  to 
linger  an  instant  on  each  face,  and  when  it 
crossed  the  stare  of  Byrne  the  doctor 
shrank. 

"  Where  is  Buck?"  asked  the  man.  "  I've 
come  for  him!" 

As  if  in  answer,  the  great,  shaggy  dog 
slipped  through  the  entrance  past  his  mas 
ter  and  glided  across  the  room.  As  he 
passed,  Kate  held  out  a  hand  to  him.  She 
called  softly:  "  Bart!"  but  she  was  greeted 
with  a  silent  baring  of  fangs;  and  she 
caught  her  hand  back  against  her  breast, 
with  the  tears  springing  in  .her  eyes.  On 


the  other  side  of  the  room  the  black  dog 
paused  and  looked  back  to  his  master,  while 
Byrne  realized  with  a  shudder  that  the 
door  before  which  it  stood  was  the  door 
through  which  Buck  Daniels  had  disap 
peared.  Straight  to  that  door  Barry 
stepped,  and  Byrne  realized  that  the  foot 
falls  made  no  sound. 

Before  he  reached  the  door,  however,  the 
girl  started  forward  and  sprang  before  him. 
With  her  outstretched  arms  she  barred  the 
way.  Her  skirt  brushed  almost  in  the  face 
of  the  dog,  and  the  beast  shrank  away  not 
in  fear,  but  crouching  in  readiness  to  leap. 
The  sharp  ears  twitched  back;  a  murder 
ous  snarl  rolled  up  from  between  the  wicked 
teeth.  Yet  she  did  not  cast  a  single  glance 
at  him;  she  faced  the  greater  danger. 

She  was  saying:  "  Whatever  Buck  did, 
it  wasn't  done  to  hurt  you,  Dan;  it  was 
done  for  your  own  sake.  And  for  dad's 
sake.  You  sha'n't  pass  here!" 

From  his  position,  the  doctor  could  not 
see  the  face  of  Dan  Barry,  but  he  guessed 
at  it  through  the  expression  of  Kate.  Such 
terror  and  horror  were  in  her  eyes  as 
though  she  were  facing  a  death's  head 
inches  away.  Then  he  saw  the  slender 
hand  of  Barry  rise  and  move  toward  the 
girl,  slowly,  trembling,  as  though  one  fierce 
impulse  urged  him  to  thrust  her  to  one  side 
and  as  though  another  held  back  his  arm. 
The  doctor  could  not  watch  the  girl  longer; 
fear  and  pity  were  wringing  him  as  he  low-! 
ered  his  glance  to  the  floor. 

Then  he  heard  her  cry:  "  Have  you  for 
gotten  me,  like  Bart?  Like,  Bart,  have  you 
forgotten  me,  Dan?" 

His  hand  fell  to  his  side  and  he  glided 
back  from  her;  but  now  Byrne  could  see 
that  the  eyes  of  Barry  were  looking  past 
the  girl,  as  though  he  stared  through  the 
solid  wood  of  the  door  and  found  his  prey 
beyond  it.  The  stranger  slipped  toward 
the  door  by  which  he  had  entered,  with 
the  great  dog  slinking  at  his  heels.  Kate 
Cumberland  leaned  heavily  against  the  wall, 
her  arm  thrown  across  her  face,  but  there 
was  no  consciousness  of  her  in  the  face  of 
Barry.  Yet  at  the  very  door  he  paused  and 
straightened;  Byrne  saw  that  he  was  staring 
toward  Joe  Cumberland;  and  the  old  man 
reached  a  bony  hand  out. 
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"  Oh,  lad,"  he  said  softly,  "  I  been  wait- 
in'  for  you  years  an'  years,  seems  like!" 

Barry  crossed  the  room,  as  swiftly  as  a 
flying  shadow. 

"  Sit  down!"  he  commanded,  and  Byrne 
caught  a  faint  ring  in  the  voice,  like  the 
shiver  of  metal  striking  steel! 

Joe  Cumberland  obeyed  without  a  word, 
and  then  lay  back  at  full  length  upon  the 
couch — a  palsy  had  seized  on  him,  and  the 
hand  which  rested  on  the  shoulder  of  Dan 
Barry  was  shaking.  By  the  couch  came 
the  tall  dog,  and  crouched,  staring  up  in  the 
master's  face;  then  the  younger  man  turned 
his  face  toward  Byrne  and  the  girl.  Those 
thin-cut  nostrils  expanded,  the  lips  com 
pressed,'  and  Byrne  dared  not  look  into  the 
flare  of  the  eyes. 

"  Who  done  this?"  asked  Barry,  and  still 
the  shiver  of  cold  metal  rang  in  his  voice. 
"  Who's  done  this?" 

"  Steady,  lad,"  said  Joe  Cumberland 
faintly.  "  They  ain't  no  call  for  fightin'. 
Steady,  Dan,  boy.  An'  don't  leave  me!" 

Byrne  caught  a  signal  from  Kate  and 
followed  her  obediently  from  the  room. 

"  Let  them  be  alone,"  she  said. 

"Impossible!"  protested  the  doctor. 
"  Your  father  is  lapsed  into  a  most  danger 
ous-condition.  The  physical  inertia  which 
has  held  him  for  so  long  is  now  broken 
and  I  look  for  a  dangerous  mental  and  ner 
vous  collapse  to  accompany  it.  A  sedative 
is  now  imperative!" 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door 
to  return,  but  the  girl  blocked  his  way. 

"  Don't  go  in,"  she  commanded  feebly. 
"  I  can't  explain  to  you.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  dad  was  the  one  who  found  Dan 
Barry  and  there's  something  between  them 
that  none  of  us  understand.  But  I  know 
that  he  can  help  dad.  I  know  dad  is  in  no 
danger  while  Dan  is  with  him." 

"  A  pleasant  superstition,"  nodded  the 
doctor,  "  but  medicine,  my  dear  Miss  Cum 
berland,  does  not  take  account  of  such 
things." 

"  Dr.  Byrne,"  she  said,  rallying  a  failing 
strength  for  the  argument,  "  I  insist.  Don't 
ask  me  to  explain." 

"  In  that  case,"  he  answered  coldly,  "  I 
cannot  assume  responsibility  for  what  may 
happen." 


She  made  a  gesture  of  surrender,  weakly. 

"  Look  back  in  on  them  now,"  she  said. 
"  If  you  don't  find  father  quiet,  you  may 
go  in  to  him." 

Byrne  obeyed, opening  the  door  softly.  He 
saw  Joe  Cumberland  prone,  of  course,  upon 
the  couch.  One  hand  lay  as  usual  across  his 
breast,  but  the  other  was  at  his  side,  clasped 
in  the  hands  of  Dan  Barry.  The  old  cattle 
man  slept.  Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
for  the  first  time  in  many  days  he  slumbered 
soundly.  The  lean,  narrow  chest  rose  and 
fell  with  deep,  slow  breaths;  the  eyes  were 
closed,  and  there  was  no  twitching  of  mus 
cles  to  betray  ragged  nerves  or  a  mind  that 
dreamed  fiercely  while  the  body  slept.  Far 
over  the  sleeping  man  leaned  the  stranger, 
as  if  he  were  peering  closely  into  the  closed 
eyes  of  Joe  Cumberland.  There  was  a 
tenseness  of  watching  and  waiting  in  his 
attitude,  like  the  runner  on  the  mark,  or  like 
the  burden-bearer  lifting  a  great  weight,  and 
Byrne  gathered,  in  some  mysterious  man 
ner,  the  impression  that  Barry  sent  through 
his  hands  and  into  the  body  of  Cumberland 
a  continual  stream  of  nervous  strength — 
an  electric  thing.  Nonsense,  of  course.  And 
it  was  nonsense,  also,  to  think  that  the  huge 
dog  which  lay  staring  up  into  the  face  of 
the  master  understood  all  this  affair  much 
better  than  the  practised  mind  of  the  phy 
sician.  Yet  the  illusion  held  with  Randall 
Byrne  in  spite  of  all  his  skepticism. 

He  was  certain  that  he  had  made  not  the 
slightest  sound  in  opening  the  door,  but 
presently  the  head  of  the  watcher  turned 
slowly,  and  Byrne  was  looking  into  those 
same  terrible  yellow  eyes.  At  the  same  in 
stant  the  sick  man  moaned  faintly.  The 
doctor  closed  the  door  as  softly  as  he  had 
opened  it  and  turned  a  drawn  face  upon 
Kate  Cumberland. 

"I  don't  understand;  it  isn't  possible!" 
he  whispered. 

"  No  one  understands,"  said  the  girl,  and 
smiled  mirthlessly.  "  Don't  try  to,  Dr. 
Byrne.  Go  to  bed,  and  sleep.  If  you  can. 
Good  night." 

"  But  you,"  said  Byrne,  following  her, 
"  are  almost  as  ill  as  your  father.  Is  there 
nothing  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"  You?"  she  asked,  surprised.  "  No, 
nothing." 
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"  But  there's  not  the  slightest  color  in 
your  face.  And  you  are  trembling,  Miss 
Cumberland!" 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him. 

"  Will  he  stay?"  she  asked  of  herself. 
"  Will  he  leave  before  the  morning?" 

"  I  shall  see  that  he  stays,"  said  the  doc 
tor.  "  I  will  stay  here  outside  the  door  anti 
see  that  he  dbes  not  leave,  if  you  wish." 

Once  more  she  smiled  in  that  baffling 
manner. 

"  Could  you  keep  the  wind  from  blowing, 
Dr.  Byrne?  If  I  thought  that  he  could  be 
kept — "  She  stopped.  "  He  has  forgot 
ten  us.  He  has  forgotten  all  of  us  except 
dad.  And  if  dad  cannot  keep  him,  nothing 
will  keep  him.  It's  useless  for  you  to  wait 
here.  Good  night  again,  Dr.  Byrne." 

He  watched  her  up  the  stairs.  By  the 
dim  light  he  saw  her  hand  catching  at  the 
balustrade  as  if  she  were  drawing  herself 
up,  step  by  step.  When  she  reached  the 
landing  and  turned  half  toward  him,  he 
saw  that  her  head  was  fallen. 

"  Not  a  glance,  not  a  thought  for  me," 
murmured  the  doctor.  "  But  if  the  stranger 
does  leave — "  Instead  of  finishing  the  mut 
tered  sentences,  he  drew  a  chair  back 
against  the  wall  and  sat  down  with  folded 
hands  to  wait. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


IT  was  hours  later  that  night  when  Haw- 
Haw  Langley  and  Mac  Strann  sat  their 

horses  on  the  hill  to  the  south.  Before 
them,  on  the  nearest  rise  of  ground,  a  clump 
of  tall  trees  and  the  sharp  triangle  of  a 
roof  split  the  sky,  while  down  toward  the 
right  spread  a  wide  huddle  of  sheds  and 
barns. 

"  That's  where  the  trail  ends,"  said  Mac 
Strann,  and  started  his  horse  down  the 
slope.  Langley  urged  his  little  mount  hur 
riedly  alongside  the  squat  bulk  of  his  com 
panion.  He  looked  like  the  skeleton  reality, 
and  Mac  Strann  the  blunt,  deformed 
shadow. 

"  You  ain't  going  into  the  house  lookin' 
for  him,  Mac?"  he  asked,  and  he  lowered 
his  voice  to  a  sharp  whisper  in  spite  of  the 


distance.  "  Maybe  there's  a  pile  of  men 
in  that  house.  It's  got  room  for  a  whole 
army.  You  ain't  going  in  there  by  yourself, 
Mac?" 

"  Haw-Haw,"  explained  the  big.  man 
quietly,  "  I  ain't  going  after  Barry.  I'm 
going  to  make  him  come  after  me." 

Haw-Haw  considered  this  explanation  for 
a  dazed  moment.  It  was  far  too  mysterious 
for  his  comprehension. 

"  What  you  goin'  to  do?"  he  asked  again. 

"  Would  you  know  that  black  hoss  agin  if 
you  seen  him?"  asked  Mac  Strann. 

"  In  a  thousand." 

"  That  hoss  has  had  a  long  ride;  and 
Barry  has  put  him  in  one  of  them  barns, 
they  ain't  no  doubt.  Most  like,  the  dog 
is  with  the  hoss." 

"  It  looks  a  considerable  lot  like  a  wolf," 
muttered  Langley.  "  I  wouldn't  choose 
meetin'  up  with  that  dog  in  the  dark.  Be 
sides,  what  good  is  it  goin'  to  do  you  to  find 
the  dog?" 

"If  you  hurt  a  man's  dog,"  explained 
Mac  Strann  calmly,  "  you're  hurting  the 
man,  ain't  you?  I'm  going  to  hurt  this 
man's  dog;  afterward  the  dog  '11  bring  the 
man  to  me.  They  ain't  no  doubt  of  that. 
I  ain't  goin'  to  kill  the  dog.  I'm  goin'  to 
jest  nick  him  so's  he'll  get  well  and  then  hit 
my  trail." 

"  What  sense  is  they  in  that?" 

"  If  Barry  comes  to  me,  ain't  he  the  one 
that's  breakin'  the  law?  If  I  kill  him  then, 
won't  it  be  in  self-defense?  I  ain't  no  law 
breaker,  Haw-Haw.  It  ain't  any  good  bein' 
a  law-breaker.  Them  lawyers  can  talk  a  man 
right  into  a  grave.  They'se  worse  nor  poi 
son.  I'd  rather  be  caught  in  a  bear-trap  a 
hundred  miles  from  my  shack  than  ,have 
a  lawyer  fasten  onto  my  leg  right  in  the 
middle  of  Brownsville.  No,  Haw-Haw,  I 
ain't  going  to  break  any  law.  But  I'm  go 
ing  to  fix  the  wolf  so's  he'll  know  me;  and 
when  he  gets  well  he'll  hit  my  trail,  and 
when  he  hits  my  trail  he'll  have  Barry  with 
him.  And  when  Barry  sees  me,  then  " — 
he  raised  his  arms  above  -him  in  the  dark — 
"  then,"  breathed  Mac  Strann,  "  Jerry  can 
start  sleepin'  sound  for  the  first  time!" 

Langley  wrapped  his  long  arms  about 
himself. 

"  An'  I'll  be  there  to  watch.  I'll  be  there 
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to  see  fair  play,  don't  you  never  doubt  it, 
Mac.  Why  didn't  I  never  go  with  you  be 
fore?  Why,  Jerry  never  done  anything  to 
touch  this!  But  be  careful,  Mac.  Don't 
make  no  slip  up  to-night.  If  they's  trouble 
— I  ain't  a  fighting  man,  Mac.  I  ain't  no 
ways  built  for  it." 

"  Shut  your  mouth,"  said  Mac  Strann 
bluntly.  "  I  need  quiet  now." 

For  they  were  now  close  to  the  house. 
Mac  Strann  brought  his  horse  to  a  jog  trot 
and  cast  a  semicircle  skirting  the  house  and 
bringing  him  behind  the  barns.  Here  he 
retreated  to  a  little  jutting  point  of  land 
from  behind  which  the  house  was  invisible, 
and  there  dismounted. 

Langley  followed  example  reluctantly. 
He  complained:  "I  ain't  never  heard  be 
fore  of  a  man  leavin'  his  boss  behind  him! 
It  ain't  right  and  it  ain't  policy." 

His  leader,  however,  paid  no  attention  to 
this  grumbling.  He  skirted  back  behind 
the  barns,  walking  with  a  speed  which  ex 
tended  even  the  long  legs  of  Langley.  Most 
of  the  stock  was  turned  out  in  the  corrals. 
Now  and  then  a  horse  stamped,  or  a  bull 
snorted  from  the  fenced  enclosures,  but 
from  the  barns  they  heard  not  a  sound. 
Now  Mac  Strann  paused.  They  had 
reached  the  largest  of  the  barns,  a  long,  low 
structure. 

"  This  here,"  said  Mac  Strann,  "  is  where 
that  hoss  must  be.  They  wouldn't  run  a 
hoss  like  that  with  others.  They'd  keep 
him  in  a  big  stall  by  himself.  We'll  try  this 
one,  Haw-Haw." 

But  Haw-Haw  drew  back  at  the  door. 
The  interior  was  black  as  the  hollow  of  a 
throat  as  soon  as  Mac  Strann  rolled  back 
the  sliding  door,  and  Haw-Haw  imagined 
evil  eyes  glaring  and  twinkling  at  him  along 
the  edges  of  the  darkness. 

"  The  wolf!"  he  cautioned,  grasping  the 
shoulder  of  his  companion.  "  You  ain't 
goin'  to  walk  onto  that  wolf,  Mac?" 

The  latter  struck  down  Haw-Haw's 
hand. 

"  A  wolf  makes  a  noise  before  it  jumps," 
he  whispered,  "  and  that  warnin'  is  all  the 
light  I  need." 

Now  their  eyes  grew  somewhat  accus 
tomed  to  the  dark,  and  Haw-Haw  could 
make  out,  vaguely,  the  posts  of  the  stalls 
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to  his  right.  He  could  not  tell  whether  or 
not  some  animal  might  be  lying  down  be 
tween  the  posts,  but  Mac  Strann,  pausing 
at  every  stall,  seemed  to  satisfy  himself  at 
a  glance.  Right  down  the  length  of  the 
barn  they  passed  until  they  reached  a  wall 
at  the  farther  end. 

"  He  ain't  here,"  sighed  Haw-Haw,  with 
relief.  "Mac,  if- 1  was  you,  I'd  wait  till 
they  was  light  before  I  went  huntin'  that 
wolf." 

"  He  ought  to  be  here,"  growled  Mac 
Strann,  and  lighted  a  match.  The  flame 
spurted  in  a  blinding  flash  from  the  head 
of  the  match  and  then  settled  down  into  a 
steady  yellow  glow.  By  that  brief  glow 
Mac  Strann  looked  up  and  down  the  wall. 
The  match  burned  out  against  the  calloused 
tips  of  his  fingers. 

"  That  wall,"  mused  Strann,  "  ain't  made 
out  of  the  same  timber  as  the  side  of  the 
barn.  That  wall  is  whole  years  newer. 
Haw-Haw,  that  ain't  the  end  of  the  barn. 
They's  a  holler  space  beyond  it."  He  light 
ed  another  match  and  then  cursed  softly  in 
delight.  "  Look!"  he  commanded. 

At  the  farther  side  of  the  wall  was  the 
glitter  of  metal — the  latch  of  a  door  open 
ing  in  the  wooden  wall.  Mac  Strann  set  it 
ajar,  and  Haw-Haw  peered  in  over  the  big 
man's  shoulder.  He  saw  first  a  vague  and 
formless  glimmer.  Then  he  made  out  a 
black  horse  lying  do\yn  in  the  center  of  a 
box  stall.  The  animal  plunged  at  once  to 
its  feet,  and  crowding  as  far  as  possible 
away  against  the  wall,  turned  its  head  and 
stared  at  them  with  flashing  eyes. 

"It's  him!"  whispered  Langley.  "It's 
Barry's  black.  They  ain't  another  hoss 
like  him  on  the  range.  An'  the  wolf — • 
thank  God! — ain't  with  him." 

But  Mac  Strann  closed  the  door  of  the 
stall,  frowning  thoughtfully,  and  thought 
on  the  face  of  Strann  was  a  convulsion  of 
pain.  He  dropped  the  second  match  to 
his  feet,  where  it  ignited  a  wisp  of  straw 
that  se'nt  up  a  puff  of  light. 

"Ah-h!"  drawled  Mac  Strann.  "The 
wolf  ain't  here,  but  we'll  soon  have  him 
here.  And  the  thing  that  brings  him  here 
will  get  rid  of  the  black  hoss." 

"  Are  you  goin'  to  steal  the  hoss?" 

"  Steal  him?    He  couldn't  carry  me  two 
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mile,  a  skinny  hoss  like  that.  But  if  Barry 
ever  gets  away  agin  on  that  hoss  I  ain't 
never  goin'  to  catch  him.  That  hoss  has 
got  to  die." 

Langley  caught  his  breath  with  a  harsh 
gurgle.  For  men  of  the  mountain-desert 
sometimes  fall  very  low  indeed,  but  in  his 
lowest  moments  it  is  easier  for  them  to 
kill  a  man  than  a  horse. 

"  Mac,"  Langley  whispered,  "  has  it  got 
to  be  done?  Ain't  there  any  other  way? 
I've  seen  that  hoss.  When  the  sun  hits  him 
it  sets  him  on  fire,  he's  that  sleek.  And  his 
legs  is  like  drawn-iron,  they're  that  fine. 
And  he's  got  a  head  that's  finer  than  a 
man's  head,  Mac." 

"  I've  seen  him  close  enough,"  answered 
Mac  Strann  grimly.  "  An'  I've  follered 
him  for  a  day  and  a  half,  damn  near. 
S'pose  Barry  finds  out  I'm  on  his  trail: 
s'pose  he  won't  foller  the  wolf  when  the 
wolf  tries  to  lead  him  to  me.  S'pose  he 
gets  on  this  hoss  and  cuts  away.  Can  I 
foller  the  wind?  This  hoss  has  got  to  die! '' 

From  the  manger  he  threw  out  several 
armfuls  of  hay,  wrenched  down  from  be 
hind  the  manger  several  light  boards,  and 
tossed  them  on  the  hay.  He  lighted  a 
match  and  was  approaching  the  small  flame 
to  the  pile  of  inflammables  when  the  other 
cried  softly:  "Hark,  Mac!" 

The  big  man  instantly  extinguished  the 
match.  For  a  moment  they  could  distin 
guish  nothing,  but  then  they  heard  the 
sharp,  high  chorus  of  the  wild  geese  flying 
north.  Langley  snickered  apologetically. 

"  That  was  what  I  heard  a  minute  ago," 
he  said.  "  And  it  sounded  like  voices  com- 
in'." 

A  snarl  of  contempt  from  Mac  Strann; 
then  he  scratched  another  match,  and  at 
once  the  flame  licked  up  the  side  of  the 
hay  and  cast  a  long  arm  up  the  wooden 
wall. 

"Out  of  this  quick!"  commanded  Mac 
Strann,  and  they  started  hastily  down  the 
barn  toward  the  door.  The  fire  behind 
them,  after  the  puff  of  flame  from  the  hay, 
had  died  away  to  a  ghastly  and  irregular 
glow  with  the  crackle  of  the  slowly  catching 
wood.  It  gave  small  light  to  guide  them: 
only  enough,  indeed,  to  deceive  the  -eye. 
The  posts  of  the  stalls  grew  into  vast,  shad 


owy  images;  the  irregularities  of  the  floor 
became  high  places  and  pits  alternately. 
But  when  they  were  half-way  to  the  door 
Langley  saw  a  form  too  grim  to  be  a 
shadow,  blocking  their  path.  It  was  merely 
a  blacker  shape  among  the  shades,  but  he 
was  aware  of  the  two  shining  eyes,  and 
stopped  short  in  his  tracks. 

'The  wolf!"  he  whispered  to  Mac 
Strann.  "  Mac,  what  're  we  goin'  to  do?" 

The  other  had  no  time  to  answer,  for 
the  shadow  at  the  door  of  the  barn  now 
leaped  toward  them  silently,  without  growl 
or  yelp  or  snarl.  As  if  to  guide  the  battle, 
the  kindling  wood  behind  them  now  ignited 
and  sent  up  a  yellow  burst  of  light.  By  it 
Langley  saw  the  great  beast  clearly,  and 
he  leaped  back  behind,  the  sheltering  form 
of  Mac  Strann.  As  for  Mac,  he  did  not 
move  or  flinch  from  the  attack.  His  re 
volver  was  in  his  hand,  leveled,  and  follow 
ing  the  swift  course  of  Black  Bart. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

PATIENCE. 

THERE  is  one  patience  greater  than 
the  endurance  of  the  cat  at  the  hole 
of  the  mouse:  the  patience  of  the 
thinking  man.  Randall  Byrne  sat  at  his 
sentinel  post  with  his  hands  folded  and  his 
grave  eyes  steadily  fixed  before  him,  and 
for  hour  after  hour  he  did  not  move. 
Though  the  wind  rose,  now  and  again,  and 
whistled  through  the  upper  chambers  or 
mourned  down  the  empty  halls,  Randall 
Byrne  did  not  stir  so  much  as  an  eyelash 
in  observance. 

Two  things  held  him  fascinated.  One  was 
the  girl  who  had  passed  up  yonder  stairs  so 
wearily  without  a  single  backward  glance 
at  him;  the  other  was  the  silent  battle 
which  went  on  in  the  adjoining  room.  Now 
and  then  his  imagination  wandered  away 
to  secondary  pictures.  He  would  see  Barry 
meeting  Buck  Daniels,  at  last,  and  striking 
him  down  as  remorselessly  as  the  hound 
strikes  the  hare;  or  he  would  see  him  riding 
back  toward  Elkhead,  and  catch  a  bright, 
sad  vision  of  Kate  Cumberland  waving  a 
careless  adieu  to  him,  and  then  hear  her 
singing  carelessly  as  she  turned  away.  Such 
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pictures  as  these,  however,  came  up  but 
rarely  in  the  mind  of  Byrne. 

Mostly  he  thought  of  "the  stranger  lean* 
ing  over  the  body  of  old  Joe  Cumberland, 
reviving  him,  storing  him  with  electric  en 
ergy,  paying  back,  as  it  were,  some  ancient 
debt.  And  he  thought  of  the  girl  as  she 
had  turned  at  the  landing-place  of  the 
stairs,  her  head  fallen;  and  he  thought  of 
her  lying  in  her  bed,  with  her  arm  under  the 
mass  of  bright  hair,  trying  to  sleep,  very 
tired,  but  remorsely  held  awake  by  that 
same  power  which  was  bringing  Joe  Cum 
berland  back  from  the  verge  of  death. 

It  was  all  impossible.  This  thing  could 
not  be.  It  was  really  as  bad  as  the  yarn 
of  the  Frankenstein  monster.  But  always 
he  came  back,  like  the  desperate  hare 
doubling  on  his  course,  upon  the  picture  of 
Kate  Cumberland  there  at  the  turning  of 
the  stairs,  and  that  bent,  bright  head  which 
confessed  defeat.  The  man  had  forgotten 
her.  It  made  Byrne  open  his  eyes  in  in 
credulity  even  to  imagine  such  a  thing. 
The  man  had  forgotten  her!  She  was  no 
more  to  him  than  some  withered  hag  he 
might  ride  past  on  the  road. 

His  ear,  subconsciously  attentive  to 
everything  around  him,  caught  a  faint 
sound  from  the  next  room.  It  was  a  regu 
lar  noise.  It  had  the  rhythm  of  a  quick 
footfall,  but  in  its  nature  it  was  more  like 
the  sound  of  a  heavily  beating  pulse.  Ran- 
^dall  Byrne  sat  up  in  his  chair.  A  faint 
creaking  attested  that  it  was,  indeed,  a 
footfall  traversing  the  room  to  and  fro, 
steadily. 

The  stranger,  then,  no  longer  leaned 
over  the  couch  of  the  old  cattleman.  He 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  floor  with 
that  softly  padding  step.  Of  what  did  he 
think  as  he  walked?  It  carried  Byrne  au 
tomatically  out  into  the  darkest  night,  with 
a  wind  in  his  face,  and  the  rhythm  x»f  a 
long  striding  hors$  carrying  him  on  to  a  des 
tination  unknown. 

Here  he  heard  a  soft  scratching,  repeat 
ed,  at  the  door.  When  it  came  again  he 
re  se  and  opened  the  door — at  once  the  tall, 
shaggy  dog  slipped  through  the  opening 
and  glided  past  him.  It  startled  Byrne 
oddly  to  see  the  animal  stealing  away,  as 
if  Barry  himself  had  been  leaving.  He 


called  to  the  beast,  but  he  was  met  by  a 
silent  baring  of  white  fangs  that  stopped 
him  in  his  tracks.  The  great  dog  was  gone 
without  a  sound,  and  Byrne  closed  the 
door  again  without  casting  a  look  inside. 
He  was  stupidly,  foolishly  afraid  to  look 
within. 

After  that  the  silence  had  a  more  vital 
meaning.  He  was-  simply  keyed  to  a  high 
point  of  expectancy,  and  when  the  door 
was  opened  silently  he  sprang  up  as  if  in 
acknowledgment  of  an  alarm  and  faced 
Barry.  The  latter  closed  the  door  behind 
him  and  glided  after  the  big  dog.  He  had 
almost  crossed  the  big  room  when  Byrne 
was  able  to  speak. 

"Mr.  Barry!"  he  called. 

The  man  hesitated. 

"Mr.  Barry,"  he  repeated. 

Dan  turned.  It  was  something  lik$  the 
act  of  the  wolf  the  moment  before;  a  swift 
movement — a  flash  of  the  defiant  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Barry,  are  you  leaving  us?" 

"  I'm  going  outside." 

"  Are  you  coming  back?" 

"  I  dunno." 

A  great  joy  swelled  in  the  throat  of 
Byrne.  He  felt  like  shouting  in  triumph; 
yet  he  remembered  once  more  how  the  girl 
had  gone  up  the  stairs,  wearily,  with  fallen 
head.  He  decided  that  he  would  do  what 
he  could  to  keep  the  stranger  with  them, 
and  though  Randall  Byrne  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  he  would  never  do  a  finer  thing 
than  what  he  attempted  then.  He  stepped 
across  the  room  and  stood  before  Barry, 
blocking  the  way. 

'  "  Sir,"  he  said  gravely,  "  if  you  go  now, 
you  will  work  a  great  sorrow  in  this  house." 

A  glint  of  anger  rose  in  the  eyes  of 
Barry. 

"  Joe  Cumberland  is  sleepin'  sound,"  he 
answered.  "  He'll  be  a  pile  rested  when 
he  wakes  up.  He  don't  need  me  no  more." 

"  He's  not  the  only  one  who  needs  you," 
said  Byrne.  "  His  daughter  has  been  wait 
ing  impatiently  for  your  coming,  sir." 

The  sharp  glance  of  Barry  wavered  away. 

"  I'd  kind  of  like  to  stay,"  he  murmured, 
"  but  I  got  to  go." 

A  dull  voice  called  from  the  next  room. 

"  It's  Joe  Cumberland,"  said  Byrne. 
"  You  see,  he  is  not  sleeping!" 
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The  brow  of  Barry  clouded,  and  he 
turned  gloomily  back. 

"  Maybe  I  better  stay/'  he  agreed. 

Yet  before  he  made  a  step  Byrne  heard  a 
faraway  honking  of  the  wild  geese.  He 
whirled  back. 

"I  got  to  go,"  he  repeated. 

And  yet  Byrne  blocked  the  way.  It  re 
quired  more  courage  to  do  that  than  to  do 
anything  he  had  ever  attempted  in  his  life. 

"  Sir,"  said  Byrne  huskily,  "  you  must 
not  go!  Listen!  Old  Cumberland  is  call 
ing  to  you  again!  Does  that  mean  nothing? 
If  you  have  some  errand  out  in  the  night, 
let  me  go  for  you." 

"  Partner,"  said  the  soft  voice  of  Barry, 
"  stand  aside.  I  got  no  time;  I'm  wanted! " 

Every  muscle  of  Randall  Byrne's  body 
was  sent  to  repulse  the  stranger  in  any 
effort  to  pass  through  that  door,  and  yet, 
mysteriously,  against  his  will,  he  found  him 
self  standing  to  one  side,  and  saw  the  other 
slip  through  the  open  door. 

"  Dan!  Are  ye  there?"  called  a  louder 
voice  from  the  room  beyond. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  He  himself  must 
go  back  and  face  Joe  Cumberland.  With  a 
lie,  no  doubt.  He  would  say  that  Dan  had 
stepped  out  for  a  moment  and  would  be 
back  again.  That  might  put  Cumberland 
safely  to  sleep.  In  the  morning,  ta  be  sure, 
he  would  find  out  the  deception — but  let 
every  day  bury  its  dead.  Here  was  enough 
trouble  for  one  night. 

He  lingered  another  instant  with  his  hand 
on  the  door;  then  he  cast  it  wide  bravely 
enough  and  stepped  in.  Joe  Cumberland 
was  sitting  up  on  the  edge  of  his  couch. 
There  was  color  in  the  old  man's  face.  It 
almost  seemed,  to  the  incredulous  eyes  of 
Byrne,  that  the  face  was  filled  out  a  trifle. 
Certainly  the  fire  of  the  old  cattleman's 
glance  was  less  unearthly. 

"  Where's  Dan?"  he  called.  "  Where'd 
he  go?" 

It  was  no  longer  the  deep,  controlled 
voice  of  the  stoic;  it  was  the  almost  whin 
ing  complaint  of  vital  weakness. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 
parried  Byrne.  "  Anything  you  need  or 
wish?" 

"Him!"  answered  the  old  man  explo 
sively.  "  Damn  it,  I  need  Dan!  Where 


is  he?  He  was  here.  I  felt  him  here  while 
I  was  sleepin'.  Where  is  he?" 

"  He  has  stepped  out  for  an  instant," 
answered  Byrne  smoothly.  "  He  will  be 
back  shortly." 

"  He— has — stepped — out?"  echoed  the 
old  man  slowly.  Then  he  rose  to  the  full 
of  his  gaunt  height.  His  white  hair,  his 
triangle  of  beard,  of  pointed  mustache  gave 
him  a  detached,  a  medieval  significance;  a 
portrait  by  Van  Dyck  had  stepped  from  its 
frame. 

"  Doc,  you're  lyin'  to  me!  Where  has 
he  gone?" 

A  sudden,  almost  hysterical  burst  of  emo 
tion  swept  Dr.  Byrne. 

"  Gone  to  heaven  or  hell!"  he  cried  with 
startling  violence.  "  Gone  to  follow  the 
vr:nd  and  the  wild  geese — God  knows 
where!" 

Like  a  period  to  his  sentence,  a  gun 
barked  outside,  there  was  a  howl  of  de 
moniac  pain"  and  rage,  and  then  a  scream 
that  would  tingle  in  the  ear  of  Dr.  Randall 
Byrne  till  his  dying  day. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

HOW   MAC    STRANN   KEPT    THE   LAW. 

WHEN  the  dog  sprang,  Mac  Strann 
fired,  and  the  wolf  was  jerked  up  in 
the  midst  of  his  leap  by  the  tearing 
impact  of  the  bullet.  It  was  easy  for  Strann 
to  dodge  the  feeast,  and  the  great  black 
body  hurtled  past  him  and  struck  heavily 
on  the  floor  of  the  barn.  It  missed  Mac 
Strann,  indeed,  but  it  fell  at  the  feet  of 
Langley  and  a  splash  of  blood  flirted  across 
his  face.  He  was  too  terrified  to  shriek, 
but  fell  back  against  the  wall  of  the  barn, 
gasping.  There  he  saw  Black  Bart  struggle 
to  regain  his  feet,  vainly,  for  both  of  the 
animal's  forelegs  seemed  paralyzed.  Now 
the  yellow  light  of  the  fire  rose  brightly, 
and  by  it  Langley  marked  the  terrible  eyes 
and  the  lolling,  slavering  tongue  of  the  great 
beast,  and  the  fangs  like  ivory  daggers.  It 
could  not  regain  its  feet,  but  it  thrust  itself 
forward  by  convulsive  efforts  of  the  hind 
legs  toward  Mac  Strann. 

Langley  stared  for  a  single  instant  in 
white-faced  fear,  but  when  he  realized  that 
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Black  Bart  was  helpless  as  a  toothless  old 
dog,  the  tall  cow-puncher  twisted  his  lean 
fingers  with  a  silent  joy.  Once  more  Bart 
pushed  himself  toward  Mac  Strann,  and 
then  Haw-Haw  Langley  stepped  forward, 
and,  with  all  the  force  of  his  long  leg, 
smashed  his  heavy  riding-boot  into  the  face 
of  the  dog.  Black  Bart  toppled  back 
against  the  base  of  the  manger,  struggled 
vainly  to  regain  his  poise,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  pointed  his  nose  up,  and  wailed  like 
a  lost  soul,  v/ailed  with  the  fury  of  impo 
tent  hate.  Mac  Strann  caught  Langley  by 
^the  arm  and  dragged  him  back  toward  the 
door. 

"  I  don't  want  to  kill  the  dog,"  he  re 
peated.  "  Get  out  of  here.  Barry  '11  be 
comin'  any  minute." 

He  could  have  used  no  sharper  spur  to 
urge  on  the  laggard.  Langley  raced  out  of 
the  barn  a  full  stride  before  Mac  Strann. 
They  hurried  together  to  the  little  rise  of 
ground  behind  which  they  had  left  their 
horses,  and  as  they  ran  the  scream  which 
had  curdled  the  blood  of  Randall  Byrne 
rang  through  the  night.  In  a  thousand 
years  he  could  never  have  guessed  from 
what  that  yell  issued;  his  nearest  surmise 
would  have  been  a  score  of  men  screaming 
ir,  unison  under  the  torture.  But  Mac  > 
Strann  and  Langley  knew  the  sound  well 
enough. 

When  they  mounted  their  saddles  they 
could  look  over  the  top  of  the  little  hill  and 
oboerve  everything  easily  without  being 
seen;  for  the  hilltop  commanded  a  range  of 
the  corrals  and  a  view  of  the  fronts  of  the 
barns  and  sheds  which  opened  upon  the 
fenced  enclosures.  The  largest  and  longest 
of  these  buildings  was  now  plainly  visible, 
for  a  long  arm  of  fire  reached  above  the 
roof  on  one  side  of  the  low  shed  and  by  this 
growing  light  the  other  barns,  the  glimmer 
ing-eyed  horses  and  cattle  of  the  corrals, 
the  trees  about  the  house,  the  house  itself, 
were  in  turn  visible,  though  vaguely,  and 
at  times,  as  the  flame  lapsed,  all  were  lost 
in  a  flood  of  swift  darkness.  Once  more 
that  inhuman  shriek  echoed  from  hill  to  hill 
and  from  building  to  building.  It  was  Satan 
in  his  box  stall.  The  flames  were  eating 
through  the  partition,  and  the  stallion  was 
mad  with  fear. 


Lights  flashed,  here  and  there,  in  the  big 
ranch-house;  and  from  the  bunk-house  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  corrals  rose  a  volley 
of  curses  and  yells* of  dismay.  The  cattle- 
began  milling  blindly,  bellowing  and  stamp 
ing,  and  the  horses  ranged  at  a  mad  gallop 
back  and  forth  across  their  corrals,  wild-"" 
eyed  with  terror  It  was  like  the  tumult  of 
a  battle,  and  sharper  than  a  trumpet  a  new 
sound  cut  through  the  din — it  was  a  short, 
high  whistle,  twice  repeated.  An  answer 
came  from  the  burning  barn — the  long, 
strong  neighing  of  the  stallion. 

"  D'ye  hear?"  muttered  Mac  Strann. 
"  It's  the  hoss  talkin'  to  his  master! " 

"And  there  be  comes,  runnin'  like  a 
wind!" 

The  flame,  picked  up  by  the  gale,  tore  for 
itself  a  wider  breathing  space  through  the 
roof  and  sent  up  an  audibly  roaring  column 
of  blinding  red.  By  that  light  Mac  Strann 
saw  a  lithe  figure  vault  over  the  fence  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  corral  and  dart  forward 
among  the  milling  cattle. 

Now,  when  cattle  begin  to  mill  it  takes  a 
brave  man  on  a  brave,  well-trained  horse 
to  trust  his  chances  in  the  midst  of  that 
ocean  of  tossing  horns.  But  this  man  ven 
tured  it  eu  foot.  Mac  Strann  could  follow 
him  easily,  for  the  man's  hat  was  off,^tnd 
the  fire-light  glittered  on  his  black  hair. 
That  glimmering  head  darted  here  and  there 
among  the  circling  cattle.  Now  it  was  lost, 
swamped,  to  all  appearances,  under  a  score 
of  trampling  hooves.  Again  it  reappeared 
on  the  further  side.  Mac  Strann  could  see 
the  runner  in  a  comparatively  open  space, 
racing  like  a  trained  sprinter,  and  he  headed 
straight  toward  a  wall  of  tossing  steers. 
They  were  long-horns,  and  one  sway  of 
those  lowered  heads  could  drive  the  hard, 
sharp  point  through  and  through  the  body 
of  a  man.  Yet  straight  at  this  impassable 
wall  the  stranger  rushed,  like  a  warrior  in 
his  Berserker  madness  leaping  naked  upon 
a  hedge  of  spears.  At  the  verge  of  the  dan 
ger  the  man  sprang  high  into  the  air.  Two 
leaps,  from  back  to  back  among  the  herd, 
and  he  was  across  the  thickest  of  danger, 
down  once  more  on  the  ground,  and  dodg 
ing  past  the  outskirts  of  the  bellowing 
beasts.  Over  the  nearer  fence  he  vaulted 
and  disappeared  into  the  smoke  which 
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vomited  from  the  mouth  of  the  burning 
barn. 

"God  A'mighty!"  groaned  Langley. 
"  Can  he  get  the  hoss  out?" 

"  It  ain't  possible,"  answered  Mac 
Strann.  "  All  hosses  goes  mad  when  they 
gets  in  a  fire — even  when  they  sees  a  fire. 
Look  at  them  fools  over  yonder  in  the 
corral." 

Indeed,  in  the  horse-corral  a  score  of 
frantic  animals  were  attempting  to  leap  the 
high  rails  in  the  direction  of  the  burning 
barn.  Their  stamping  and  snorting  came 
volleying  up  the  hill  to  the  watchers. 

"  All  horses  goes  mad,"  concluded  Mac 
Strann,  "  an'  Barry  '11  get  tramped  under 
the  feet  of  his  own  hoss  even  if  he  gets 
to  the  stall — which  he  Won't.  Look  there! " 

Out  of  the  rush  of  fire  and  smoke  at  the 
door  of  the  barn  Dan  Barry  stumbled, 
blindly,  and  fell  back  upon  the  ground. 
Langley  began  to  twist  his  cold  hands  to 
gether  in  an  ecstasy. 

"  The  hoss  is  gone  and  the  wolf  is  gone, 
and  Barry  is  beat!"  he  chuckled  to  him 
self.  "  Mac,  I  wouldn't  of  missed  this  for 
a  ten-days'  ride.  It's  worth  it.  But  see 
the  gal  and  that  new  gent,  Mac!" 

For  when  the  clamor  arose  outside  the 
house,  Buck  Daniels  had  to  run  to  the 
window.  For  many  reasons  he  had  not 
taken  off-  his  clothes  this  night,  but  had 
lain  down  on  the  bed  and  folded  his  hands 
behind  his, head  to  wait.  With  the  first 
outcry  he  was  at  the  window  and  there 
he  saw  the  flames  curling  above  the  roof  of 
the  barn,  and  next,  by  that  wild  light,  now 
Dan  Barry  raced  through  the  dangerous 
corral,  and  then  he  heard  the  shrill  neigh 
ing  of  Satan,  and  saw  Dan  disappear  in  the 
smoking  door  of  the  barn. 

Fear  drew  Buck  Daniels  one  way,  but  a 
fine  impulse  drew  him  another.  He  turned 
away  from,  the  window  with  a  curse;  he 
turned  back  to  it  with  a  curse,  and  then, 
muttering:  "  He  went  through  hell  for  me; 
and  him  and  me  together,  we'll  go  through 
hell  again!"  He  ran  from  the  room  and 
thundered  down  the  crazy  stairs. 

As  he  left  the  house  he  found  Kate  Cum 
berland,  and  they  went  on  together,  running 
without  a  word  to  each  other.  Only  when 


he  came  beside  her,  she  stopped  short  and 
flashed  one  glance  at  him.  By  that  glance 
he  knew  that  she  understood  why  he  was 
there,  and  that  she  accepted  his  sacrifice. 

They  hurried  around  the  outer  edge  of 
the  corrals,  and  as  they  approached  the 
flaming  barn  from  one  side,  the  men  from 
the  bunk-house  rushed  up  from  the  other. 
It  was  Buck  Daniels  who  reached  Dan 
as  the  latter  stumbled  back  from  the  door 
of  the  barn,  surrounded  by  a  following  cloud 
of  smoke,  and  iell  stumbling  to  the  ground. 
And  Buck  raised  him. 

The  girl  was  instantly  beside  them. 

She  had  thrown  on  a  white  dressing- 
gown  when  she  rose  from  bed.  It  was  gird 
ed  high  across  her  breast,  and  over  it  show 
ered  her  bright  hair,  flashing  like  liquid 
gold  in  growing  light.  She  now  received 
the  semiconscious  burden  of  Dan  Barry, 
and  Buck  Daniels  stepped  forward,  close 
to  the  smoke.  He  began  to  shout  direc 
tions  which  the  two  watchers  behind  the 
hill  could  not  hear,  though  they  saw  his  long 
arms  point  and  gesticulate  and  they  could 
see  his  speaking  lips.  But  wild  confusion 
was  on  the  crowd  of  cow-punchers.  They 
ran  here  and  there.  One  or  two  brought 
buckets  of  water  and  tossed  the  contents 
uselessly  into  the  swirling,  red-stained  hell 
of  smoke.  But  most  of  them  ran  here  and 
there,  accomplishing  nothing. 

"  An'  all  this  come  from  one  little  match, 
Mac,"  cried  Haw-Haw  ecstatically  at  the 
ear  of  Mac  Strann.  "  All  what  we're  seein'! 
Look  at  the  gal,  Mac!  She's  out  of  her 
wits!  She's  foolin'  about  Barry,  doin'  no 
good." 

A  gust  of  smoke  and  fire  must  have  met 
Barry  face  to  face  when  he  entered  the 
barn,  for  he  seemed  now  as  helpless  as  if 
he  were  under  a  strong  narcotic  influence. 
He  leaned  heavily  back  into  the  arms  of 
the  girl,  his  head  rolling  wildly  from  side 
to  side.  Then,  clearer  than  before,  domi 
nating  all  the  confusion  of  noise,  and  with  a 
ringing,  trumpet  note  of  courage  in  it,  the 
black  stallion  neighed  again  from  his  burn 
ing  stall.  It  had  a  magic  effect  upon  Barry. 
He  stood  up  and  tore  himself  from  the 
arms  of  the  girl.  They  saw  her  gesture  and 
cry  to  the  surrounding  men  for  help,  and 
a  dozen  hands  were  stretched  out  to  keep 
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the  madman  from  running  again  into  the 
fire.  They  might  better  have  attempted  to 
hold  a  wild  horse  with  their  naked  hands. 
He  slipped  and  broke  through  their  grips, 
and  a  second  later  had  leaped  into  the  in 
ferno  of  smoke,  running  bent  close  to  the 
ground,  where  the  pure  air  was  sure  to  be. 

"  The  gal's  sick!     Look,  Mac!" 

And  he  began  to  laugh  in  that  braying 
voice  which  had  given  him  his  nickname. 
Yet  even  in  his  laughter  his  eyes  were 
brightly  observant;  not  a  single  detail  of 
misery  or  grief  was  lost  upon  him ;  he  drank 
it  in;  he  fed  his  famine-stricken  soul  upon 
it.  Kate  Cumberland  had  buried  her  face 
in  her  arms;  Buck  Daniels,  attempting  to 
rush  in  after  Dan  Barry,  had  been  caught 
beneath  the  arms  by  Dr.  Byrne  and  another 
was  now  borne  struggling  back. 

From  the  very  heart  of  the  burning  bam 
the  sharp,  single  whistle  burst  and  over  the 
rolling  smoke  rose  the  answering  neigh.  A 
human  voice  could  not  have  spoken  more 
intelligibly:  "  I  wait  in  trust!" 

After  that  neigh  and  whistle,  a  quiet  fell 
over  the  group  at  the  barn  door.  There  was 
nothing  to  do.  There  was  not  enough  wind 
to  blow  the  flames  from  this  barn  to  one  of 
the  neighboring  sheds;  all  they  could  do 
was  to  stand  still  and  watch  the  progress 
of  the  conflagration. 

The  deep,  thick  voice  of  Mac  Strann 
broke  in: 

"  Start  prayin',  Haw-Haw,  that  the  boss 
don't  kill  Barry  when  he  gets  to  him.  Start 
prayin'  that  Barry  is  left  for  me  to  finish." 

He  must  have  meant  his  singular  request 
more  as  a  figure  of  speech  than  a  real  de 
mand,  but  an  hysteria  was  upon  Langley. 
He  stretched  up  his  vast,  gaunt  arms  to  the 
dim  spot  of  red  in  the  central  heavens  above 
the  fire,  and  Haw-Haw  prayed  for  the  first 
and  last  time  in  his  life. 

"  O  Lord,  gimme  this  one  favor.  Bring 
Barry  safe  out  of  the  barn.  Bring  him 
out  even  if  you  got  to  bring  the  damned 
boss  with  him.  Bring  him  out  and  save  him 
for  Mac  Strann  to  meet.  And,  God 
A'mighty,  let  me  be  around  somewheres 
when  they  meet!" 

This  strange  exhibition  Mac  Strann 
watched  with  a  glowering  eye. 

"  But  it  ain't  possible,"  he  said  positive 


ly.  "  I  beeh  in  fires.  Barry  can't  live 
through  the  fire;  an'  if  he  does,  the  boss 
will  finish  him.  It  ain't  possible  for  him  to 
come  out!" 

From  half  the  roof  of  the  shed  flames  now 
poured,  but  presently  a  great  shower  of 
sparks  rose  at  the  farther  end  of  the  barn, 
and  then  Haw-Haw  heard  the  sound  of  a 
beating  and  crashing. 

'"  Hei!"  he  screamed.  "  Barry's  reached 
the  black  boss  and  the  black  hoss  is  beating 
him  into  the  floor!" 

"  You  fool! "  answered  Mac  Strann  calm 
ly.  "  Barry  has  got  a  beam  or  something 
and  he's  smashing  down  the  burning  parti 
tion  of  the  box  stall.  That's  what  he's  do 
ing;  listen!" 

High  over  the  fire,  once  again  rose  the 
neighing  of  the  black  horse,  a  sound  of  un 
speakable  triumph. 

"  You're  right.    He's  reached  the  hoss!" 

He  had  hardly  finished  speaking  when 
Mac  Strann  said :  "  Anyway,  he'll  never  get 
out.  This  end  wall  of  the  barn  is  fallin' 
in." 

Indeed,  the  outer  wall  of  the  barn,  near 
est  the  door,  -was  wavering  in  a  great  section 
and  slowly  tottering  in.  Another  moment 
or  two  it  would  crash  to  the  floor  and  block 
the  way  of  Dan  Barry  coming  out  with  a 
flaming  ruin.  Next  the  watchers  saw  a 
struggle  among  the  group  which  watched. 
Three  men  'were  struggling  with  Buck  Dan 
iels,  but  presently  he  wrenched  his  arms 
free,  struck  down  two  men  before  him  with 
swinging  blows  of  his  fists,  and  leaped  into 
the  smoke. 

"  He's  gone  nutty,  like  a  crazy  hoss  with 
the  sight  of  the  fire,"  said  Mac  Strann 
quietly. 

"  He  ain't!  He  ain't! "  cried  Haw-Haw 
Langley,  wild  with  excitement.  "  He's  hold- 
in'  back  the  burnin'  wall  to  keep  the  way 
clear,  damn  him!" 

Indeed,  the  tottering  wall,  not  having 
leaned  to  a  great  angle,  was  now  pushed 
back  by  some  power  from  the  inside  of  the 
barn  and  kept  erect.  Though  now  and 
again  it  swayed  in,  as  though  the  strength 
which  held  it  was  faltering  under  the  strain. 

Now  the  eyes  of  the  watchers  were  called 
to  the  other  end  of  the  barn,  but  a  tremen 
dous  crashing.  The  entire  section  of  that 
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part  of  the  roof  fell  in,  and  a  shower  of 
sparks  leaped  up  into  the  heart  of  the  sky. 

"  That's  the  end,"  said  Mac  Strann. 
"  Haw-Haw,  they  wasn't  any  good  in  your 
prayer." 

"I  ain't  a  professional  prayin'  man,  but 
I  done  my  best.  If — 

He  was  cut  short  by  a  cry  from  the 
watchers  near  the  door  of  the  barn,  and 
then,  through  the  vomited  smoke  and  the 
fire,  leaped  the  unsaddled  body  of  Satan 
bearing  on  his  back  the  crouched  figure  of 
Dan  Barry,  and  in  the  arms  of  Barry,  limp, 
his  head  hanging  down  loosely,  was  the 
body  of  the  great  black  dog,  Bart. 

A  fearful  picture.  The  smoke  swept 
following  around  the  black  stallion,  and  a 
great  tongue  of  flame  licked  hungrily  after 
the  trio.  But  the  stallion  stood  with  head 
erect,  and  ears  flattened,  pawing  the  ground. 
With  that  cloud  of  destruction  blowing 
him  like  the  charger  which  the  last  sur 
vivor  might  ride  through  the  ruin  of  the 
universe  in  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods. 

At  the  same  instant,  another  smoke-clad 
figure  lunged  from  the  door  of  the  barn,  his 
hands  outstretched  as  though  he  felt  and 
fumbled  his  way  through  utter  darkness.  It 
was  Buck  Daniels,  and  as  he  cleared  the 
door  the  section  of  tottering  wall  which  he 
had  upheld  to  keep  the  way  clearer  for  the 
three,  wavered,  sagged,  and  then  sank  in 
thunder  to  the  floor,  and  the  whole  barn  lay 
a  flame-tossed  mass  of  ruin. 

The  watchers  had  scattered  before  the 
plunge  of  Satan,  but  he  came  to  a  sliding 
halt,  as  if  his  rider  had  borne  heavily  back 
upon  the  reins.  Barry  slipped  from  the 
stallion's  back  with  the  wounded  dog,  and 
kneeled  above  the  limp  figure. 

"  It  ain't  the  end,"  growled  Mac  Strann. 


"  That  hosi  vvill  go  runnin'  back  into  the 
fire.  It  ain't  hoss  nature  to  keep  from  goin' 
mad  at  the  sight  of  a  fire!" 

In  answer  to  him,  the  black  stallion 
whirled,  raised  his  head  high,  and,  with 
flaunting  mane  and  tail,  neighed  a  ringing 
defiance  at  the  rising  flames.  Then  he 
turned  back  and  nuzzled  the  shoulder  of  his 
master,  who  was  working  with  swift  hands 
over  the  body  of  Black  Bart. 

"  Anyway,"  snarled  Langley,  "  the 
damned  wolf  is  dead." 

"  I  dunno,"  said  Mac  Strann.  "  Maybe 
—maybe  not.  They's  quite  a  pile  that  we 
dunno." 

"  If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the  hoss  now's 
the  time  for  it,  Mac.  Get  out  your  gun 
and  pot  the  black.  Before  the  crowd  can 
get  after  us,  we'll  be  miles  away.  They 
ain't  a  saddle  hoss  in  sight.  Well,  if  you 
don't  want  to  do  it,  I  will!"  And  he 
whipped  out  his  gun. 

But  Mac  Strann  reached  across  and 
dragged  the  muzzle  down. 

"  We  done  all  we're  goin'  to  do  to-night. 
Seems  like  God's  been  listenin'  pretty  close 
around  here!" 

He  turned  his  horse,  and  Langley  reluc 
tantly  followed  suit.  Still,  as  they  trotted 
slowly  away  from  the  burning  barn,  Lang- 
ley  kept  his  glance  fixed  behind  him  until 
a  final  roaring  crash  announced  the  end  of 
the  barn.  Then  he  turned  his  face  to  his 
companion. 

"  Now  what?"  he  demanded. 

"  We  go  to  Elkhead  and  sit  down  and 
wait,"  answered  Mac  Strann.  "  If  the  dog 
gets  well  he'll  bring  Barry  to  us.  Then  all 
I've  got  to  do  is  defend  myself." 

Langley  twisted  up  his  face  and  laughed, 
silently,  to  the  red-stained  sky. 


This  story  will  be  continued  in  next  week's  issue  of  the  ARGOSY-ALLSTORY  WEEKLY, 
the  consolidated  title  under  which  both  magazines  will  appear  hereafter  as  one. 
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"TWINKLE,  twinkle,  little  star, 
How  I  wonder  who  you  are 
Married  to  this  week?     And  when 
You'll  be  changing  once  again? 

Mary  Carolyn  Davies 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

DR.    BYRNE    LOOKS    INTO    THE    PAST, 

THE  black  head  of  Barry,  the  brown 
head  of  Randall  Byrne,  the  golden 
head  of  Kate  Cumberland,  were  all 
bowed  around  the  limp  body  of  Black  Bart. 
Buck  Daniels,  still  gasping  for  breath,  stood 
reeling  near  by. 

"  Let  me  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  ani 
mal,"  offered  the  doctor. 

He  was  met  by  a  blank  look  from  Barry. 
The  hair  of  the  man  was  scorched,  his  skin 
was  blistered  and  burned.  Only  his  hands 
remained  uninjured,  and'  these  continued 
to  move  over  the  body  of  the  great  dog. 
Kate  Cumberland  was  on  her  knees  over 
the  brute. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  for  Bart?"  she  asked. 

There  was  no  answer  from  Barry,  and 
she  attempted  to  raise  the  fallen,  lifeless 
head  of  the  animal;  but  instantly  a  strong 
arm  darted  out  and  brushed  her  hands 
away.  Those  hands  fell  idly  at  her  sides, 
and  her  head  went  back  as  though  she  had 
been  struck  across  the  face.  She  found 
herself  looking  up  into  the  angry  eyes  of 
Randall  Byrne.  He  reached  down  and 
raised  her  to  her  feet;  there  was  no  color  in 
her  face,  no  life  in  her  limbs. 

"  There's  nothing  more  to  be  done  here, 
apparently,"  said  the  doctor  coldly.  "  Sup 
pose  we  go  back  to  the  house." 


She  made  neither  assent  nor  dissent. 
Dan  Barry  had  finished  a  swift,  deft 
bandage  and  stopped  the  bleeding  of  the 
dog's  wounds.  Now  he  raised  his  head  and 
his  glance  slipped  rapidly  over  the  faces 
of  the  doctor  and  the  girl  and  rested  on 
Buck  Daniels.  There  was  no  flash  of  kind 
ly  thanks,  no  word  of  recognition.  His  right 
hand  raised  to  his  cheek,  and  rested  there, 
and  in  his  eyes  came  that  flare  of  yellow 
hate.  Buck  Daniels  shrank  back  until  he 
was  lost  in  the  crowd.  Then  he  turned  and 
stumbled  back  toward  the  house. 

Instantly,  Barry  began  to  work  at  ex 
panding  and  depressing  the  lungs  of  the 
huge  animal  as  he  might  have  worked  to 
bring  a  man  back  to  life. 

"Watch  him!"  whispered  the  doctor  to 
Kate  Cumberland.  "He  is  closer  to  that 
dog — that  wolf — than  he  has  ever  been  to 
any  human  being! " 

Her  only  answer  was  to  turn  her  head 
away. 

"  Are  you  afraid  to  watch?"  challenged 
Byrne,  for  his  anger  at  Barry's  blunt  re 
fusals  still  made  his  blood  hot.  "  See  how 
his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  muzzle  of  the  beast 
as  if  he  were  studying  a  human  face! " 

"  No,  no! "  "breathed  the  girl. 

"  I  tell  you,  look!"  commanded  the  doc 
tor.  "  For  there's  the  solution  of  the  mys 
tery.  No  mystery  at  all.  Barry  is  simply 
a  man  who  is  closer  akin  to  the  brute 
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forces  in  nature.  See!  By  the  eternal 
heavens,  he's  dragging  that  beast — that 
dumb  beast — back  from  the  door  of 
death!" 

Barry  had  ceased  his  rapid  manipula 
tions,  and  turned  the  big  dog  back  upon  its 
side.  Now  the  eyes  of  Black  Bart  opened, 
and  winked  shut  again.  Now  the  master 
kneeled  at  the  head  of  the  beast  and  took 
the  scarred,  shaggy  head  between  his  hands. 

"  Bart!"  he  commanded. 

Not  a  stir  in  the  long,  black  body.  The 
stallion  edged  a  pace  closer,  dropped  his 
velvet  muzzle,  and  whinnied  softly  at  the 
very  ear  of  the  dog.  Still,  there  was  not  an 
answering  quiver. 

"  Bart!"  called  the  man  again,  and  there 
was  a  ring  of  wild  grief— of  fear — in  his 
cry. 

"  Do  you  hear?"  said  Byrne  savagely,  at 
the  ear  of  the  girl.  "  Did  you  ever  use 
such  a  tone  with  a  human  being?  Ever?" 

"  Take  me  away!"  she  murmured.  "  I'm 
sick — sick  at  heart.  Take  me  away!" 

Byrne  slipped  his  arm  about  her  and 
led  her  away,  supporting  half  her  weight. 
They  went  slowly  toward  the  house,  and 
before  they  reached  it  he  knew  that  she 
was  weeping.  But  if  there  was  sadness  in 
Byrne,  there  was  also  a  great  joy.  He  was 
afire,  for  there  is  a  flamelike  quality  in 
hope. 

Loss  of  blood  and  the  stifling  smoke, 
rather  than  a  mortal  injury  or  the  touch  of 
fire,  had  brought  Black  Bart  close  to  death, 
but  now  that  his  breathing  was  restored  to 
almost  normal  he  gained  rapidly.  One  in 
stant  he  lingered  on  the  border  between 
life  and  death;  the  next,  the  brute's  eyes 
opened  and  glittered  with  dim  recognition 
up  toward  Dan,  and  he  licked  the  hand 
which  supported  his  head.  At  Dan's  di 
rection,  a  blanket  was  brought,  and  after 
Dan  had  lifted  Black  Bart  upon  it  four 
men  raised  the  corners  of  the  blanket  and 
carried  the  burden  toward  the  house.  One 
of  the  cow-punchers  went  ahead  bearing  the 
light.  This  was  the  sight  which  Dr.  Byrne 
and  Kate  Cumberland  saw  from  the  ve 
randa  of  the  ranch-house  as  they  turned 
and  looked  back  before  going  in. 

"  A  funeral  procession,"  suggested  the 
doctor. 


"  No,"  she  answered  positively.  "  If 
Black  Bart  were  dead,  Dan  wouldn't  allow 
any  hands  save  his  own  to  touch  the  body. 
No,  Black  Bart  is  alive! " 

The  procession  drew  nearer,  heading  to 
ward  the  back  of  the  big  house,  and  now 
they  saw  that  Dan  walked  beside  the  body 
of  Black  Bart,  a  smile  on  his  lifted  face. 
They  disappeared  behind  the  house. 

Byrne  heard  the  girl  murmuring,  more 
to  herself  than  to  him:  "  Once  he  was  like 
that  all  the  time." 

"  Like  what?"  he  asked  bluntly. 

She  paused,  and  then  her  hand  dropped 
lightly  on  his  arm.  He  could  not  see  more 
than  a  vague  outline  of  her  in  the  night, 
only  the  dull  glimmer  of  her  face  as  she 
turned  her  head,  and  the  faint  whiteness  of 
her  hand. 

"  Let's  say  good  night,"  she  answered  at 
length.  "  Our  little  worlds  have  toppled 
about  our  heads  to-night — all  your  theories, 
it  seems,  and  God  knows  all  that  I  have 
hoped.  Why  should  we  stay  here  and  make 
ourselves  miserable  by  talk?" 

"  But  because  we  have  failed,"  he  said 
steadily,  "  is  that  a  reason  we  should  creep 
off  and  brood  over  our  failure -io  silence? 
No,  let's  talk  it  out,  man  to  man." 

"  I  must  say  you  have  a  fine  courage," 
said  the  girl.  "  But  what  is  there  we  can 
say?" 

He  answered:  "  For  my  part,  I  am  not 
so  miserable  as  you  think.  I  feel  as  if  this 
night  had  driven  us  closer  together;  and 
I've  caught  a  perspective  on  every  thing 
that  has  happened  here." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  know." 

"  Only  what  I  think  I  know.  It  may  be 
painful  to  hear." 

"I'm  very  used  to  pain." 

"  Well,  a  moment  ago,  when  Barry  was 
walking  beside  his  dog,  smiling,  you  mur 
mured  that  he  once  was  like  that  always. 
There  was  a  time,  I  surmise,  when  Dan 
Barry  lived  here  with  you  and  your  father. 
Am  I  right?" 

"  Yes,  for  years  and  years." 

"  And  in  those  times  he  was  not  greatly 
different  from  other  men.  You  came  to  be 
very  fond  of  him." 

"  We  were  to  marry,"  answered  Kate, 
and  Byrne  winced. 
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He  went  on:  "  Then  something  happened 
— suddenly— that  took  him  away  from  you, 
and  you  did  not  see  him  again  until  to 
night.  Am  I  right?" 

"  Yes.  I  thought  you  must  have  heard 
the  story — from  the  outside.  I'll  tell  you 
the  truth.  My  father  found  Dan  Barry 
wandering  across  the  hills  years  ago.~  He 
was  riding  home  over  the  range,  and  he 
heard  a  strange  and  beautiful  whistling,  and 
when  he  looked  up  he  saw  on  the  western 
ridge,  walking  against  the  sky,  a  tattered 
figure  of  a  boy.  He  rode  up  and  asked  the 
boy  his  name.  He  learned  it  was  Dan 
Barry — Whistling  Dan,  he  was  called.  But 
the  boy  could  not,  or  would  not,  tell  how 
he  came  to  be  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
range  without  a  horse. 

"  He  merely  said  that  he  came  from 
'  over  there,'  and  waved  his  hand  to  the 
south  and  east.  That  was  all.  He  didn't 
seem  to  be  alarmed  because  he  was  alone, 
and  yet  he  apparently  knew  nothing  of  the 
country;  he  was  lost  in  this  terrible  country 
where  a  man  could  wander  for  days  without 
finding  a  house,  and  yet  the  boy  was  whis 
tling  as  he  walked !  So  dad  took  him  home 
and  sent  out  letters  all  about — to  the  rail 
road  in  particular — to  find  out  if  such  a 
boy  were  missing. 

u  He  received  no  answer.  In  the  mean 
time  he  gave  Dan  a  room  in  the  house; 
and  I  remember  how  Dan  sat  at  the  table 
the  first  night — 1  was  a  little  girl  then — and 
how  I  laughed  at  his  strange  ways.  His 
knife  was  the  only  thing  he  was  interested 
in,  and  he  made  it  serve  for  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon,  and  he  held  the  meat  in  his  fingers 
while  he  cut  it. 

"  The  next  morning  he  was  missing.  One 
of  dad's  range  riders  picked  up  Dan  several 
miles  to  the  north,  walking  along,  whistling 
gaily.  The  next  morning  he  was  missing 
again  and  was  caught  still  farther  away. 
After  that  clad  had  a  terrible  scene  with 
him — I  don't  know  exactly  what  happened 
— but  Dan  promised  to  run  away  no  more, 
and  ever  since  then  dad  has  been  closer  to 
Dan  than  any  one  else. 

"  So  Dan  grew  up.  From  the  time  I  could 
first  distinctly  remember,  he  was  very  gentle 
and  good-natured,  but  he  was  different,  al 
ways.  After  a  while  he  got  Black  Bart, 


you  know,  and  then  he  went  out  with  a 
halter  and  captured  Satan.  Think  of  cap 
turing  a  wild  mustang  with  nothing  but  a 
halter!  He  played  around  with  them  so 
much  that  1  was  jealous  of  them.  So  I  kept 
with  them  until  Bart  and  Satan  were  rather 
used  to  me.  Bart  would  even  play  with  me 
now  and  then  when  Dan  wasn't  near.  And 
so  finally  Dan  and  I  were  to  be  married. 

"  Dad  didn't  like  the  idea.  He  was 
afraid  of  what  Dan  might  become.  And  he 
was  right.  One  day,  in  a  saloon  that  used 
to  stand  on  that  hill  over  there,  Dan  had  a 
fight — his  first  fight — with  a  man  who  had 
struck  him  across  the  mouth  for  no  good 
reason.  That  man  was  Jim  Silent.  Of 
course  you've  heard  of  him?" 

"  Never." 

-"  He  was  a  famous  long-rider — an  out 
law  with  a  very  black  record.  At  the  end 
of  that  fight  he  struck  Dan  down  with  a 
chair  and  escaped.  I  went  down  to  Dan 
when  I  heard  of  the  fight — Black  Bart  led 
me  down,  to  be  exact — but  Dan  w»uld  not 
come  back  to  the  house,  and  he'd  have  no 
more  to  do  with  any  one  until  he  had  found 
Jim  Silent.  I  can't  tell  you  everything  that 
happened. 

"  Finally  he  caught  Jim  Silent  and  killed 
him — -with  his  bare  hands.  Buck  Daniels 
saw  it.  Then  Dan  came  back  to  us,  but  on 
the  first  night  he  began  to  grow  restless.  It 
was  last  fall — the  wild  geese  were  flying 
south — and  while  they  were  honking  in  the 
sky  Dan  got  up,  said  good-by,  and  left  us. 
We  have  never  seen  him  again  until  to 
night.  All  we  knew  was  that  he  had  ridden 
south — after  the  wild  geese." 

A  long  silence  fell  between  them,  for  the 
doctor  was  thinking  hard. 

"  And  when  he  came  back,"  he  said, 
"  Barry  did  not  know. you?  I  mean  you 
were  nothing  to  him?" 

"  You  were  there,"  said  the  girl  faintly. 

"  It  is  perfectly  clear,"  said  Byrne.  "  If 
it  were  a  little  more  commonplace  it  might 
be  puzzling,  but  being  so  extraordinary  it 
clears  itself  up.  Did  you  really  expect 
Black  Bart  to  remember  you?" 

"  I  may  have  expected  it." 

"  But  you  were  not  surprised,  of  course! " 

"  Naturally  not." 

"  Yet  you  see  that  Dan  Barry — Whistling 
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Dan.  you  call  him — was  closer  to  Black 
Bart  than  he  was  to  you?" 

"Why  should  I  see  that?" 

"  You  watched  him  a  moment  ago  when 
he  was  leaning  over  the  dog." 

He  watched  her  draw  her  dressing-gown 
closer  about  her,  as  though  the  cold  bit 
more  keenly  then:  She  said  simply:  "  Yes, 
I  saw." 

"  Don't  you  see  that  he  is  simply  more 
in  tune  with  the  animal  world?  And  it's 
really  no  more  reasonable  to  expect  Black 
Bart  to  remember  you  than  it  is  to  expect 
Dan  Barry  to  remember  you?  It's  quite 
plain.  When  you  go  back  to  the  beginning 
man  was  simply  an  animal,  without  the 
higher  senses,  as  we  call  them.  He  was 
simply  a  brute,  living  in  trees  or  in  caves. 
Afterward  he  grew  into  the  thing  we  all 
know.  But  why  not  imagine  a  throw-back 
into  the  earlier  instincts?  Why  not  imagine 
the  creature  devoid  of  the  impulses  of  mind, 
the  thing  which  we  call  man.  and  see  the 
splendid  animal?-  You  saw  in  Dan  Barry 
simply  a  biological  sport— the  freak — the 
thing  which  retraces  the  biological  progress 
and  comes  close  to  the  primitive.  But  of 
course  you  could  not  realize  this.  He 
seemed  a  man,  and  you  accepted  him  as  a 
man.  In  reality  he  was  no  more  a  man  than 
Black  Bart  is  a  man.  He  had  the  face  and 
form  of  a  man,  but  his  instincts  were  as 
old  as  the  ages.  The  animal  world  obeys 
him.  Satan  neighs  in  answer  to  his  whistle. 
The  wolf-dog  licks  his  hand  at  the  point  of 
death.  There  is  the  profound  difference, 
always.  You  try  to  reconcile  him  with  other 
men;  you  give  him  the  attributes  of  other 
men.  Open  your  eyes;  see  the  truth:  that 
he  is  no  more  akin  to  man  than  Black  Bart 
is  like  a  man.  And  when  you  give  him 
your  affection,  Miss  Cumberland,  you  are 
giving  your  affection  to  a  wild  wolf!  Do 
you  believe  me?" 

He  knew  that  she  was  shaken.  He  could 
feel  it,  even  without  the  testimony  of  his 
eyes  to  witness.  He  went  on,  speaking  with 
great  rapidity,  lest  she  should  escape  from 
the  influence  which  he  had  already  gained 
over  her. 

"  I  felt  it  when  I  first  saw  him — a  certain 
nameless  kinship  with  elemental  forces.  The 
wind  blew  through  the  open  door — it  was 


Dan  Barry. .  The  wild  geese  called  from  the 
open  sky — for  Dan  Barry.  These  are  the 
things  which  lead  him.  These  the  forces 
which  direct  him.  You  have  loved  him;  but 
is  love  merely  a  giving?  No,  you  have 
seen  in  him  a  man,  but  I  see  in  him  merely 
the  animal  force." 

She  said  after  a  moment:  u  Do  you  hate 
him — you  plead  against  him  so  passion 
ately?" 

He  answered:  "  Can  you  hate  a  thing 
which  is  not  human?  No.  but  you  can 
dread  it.  It  escapes  from  the  laws  which 
bind  you  and  which  bind  me.  What  stand 
ards  govern  it?  How  can  you  hope  to  win 
it?  Love?  What  beauty  is  there  in  the 
world  to  appeal  to  such  a  creature  except 
the  beauty  of  the  marrow-bone  which  his 
teeth  have  the  strength  to  snap?" 

"  Ah,  listen! "  murmured  the  girl.  "  Here 
is  your  answer! " 

And  Randall  Byrne  heard  a  sound  like 
the  muted  music  of  the  violin,  thin  and 
small  and  wonderfully  penetrating.  He 
could  not  tell  at  first  what  it  might  be.  For 
it  was  as  unlike  the  violin  as  it  was  like  the 
bow  and  the  rosined  strings.  Then  he  made 
out,  surely,  that  it  was  the  whistling  of  a 
human  being. 

It  followed  no  tune,  no  reasoned  theme. 
The  music  was  beautiful  in  itself.  It  rose 
straight  up  like  the  sky-lark  from  the 
ground,  sheer  up  against  the  white  light  of 
the  sky.  and  there  it  sang  against  heaven's 
gate.  He  had  never  heard  harmony  like 
it.  He  would  never  again  hear  such  music, 
so  thin  and  yet  so  full  that  it  went  through 
and  through  him.  until  he  felt  the  strains 
take  a  new,  imitative  life  within  him.  He 
would  have  whistled  the  strains  himself,  but 
he  could  not  follow  them.  They  escaped 
him,  they  soared  above  him.  They  followed 
no  law  of  rhythm.  They  flew  on  wings  and 
left  him  far  below.  The  girl  moved  away 
from  him  as  if  led  by  an  invisible  hand, 
and  now  she  stood  at  the  extremity  of  the 
porch.  He  followed  her. 

"  Do  you  hear?"  she  cried,  turning  to 
him. 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  It  is  he!     Don't  you  "understand?" 

"  Barry?  Yes!  But  what  does  the 
whistling  mean:  is  it  for  his  wolf-dog?" 
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"I  don't  know,"  she  answered  quickly. 
"  All  I  understand  is  that  it  is  beautiful. 
Where  are  your  theories  and  explanations 
now,  Dr.  Byrne?" 

"It  is  beautiful — God  knows! — but 
doesn't  the  wolf-dog  understand  it  better 
than  either  you  or  I?" 

She  turned  and  faced  Byrne,  standing 
very  close,  and  when  she  spoke  there  was 
something  in  her  voice  which  was  like  a 
light.  In  spite  of  the  dark  he  could  guess 
at  every  varying  shade  of  her  expression. 
"  To  the  rest  of  us/'  she  murmured,  "  Dan 
has  nothing  but  silence,  and  hardly  a  glance. 
Buck  saved  his  life  to-night,  and  yet  Dan 
remembered  nothing  except  the  blow  which 
had  been  struck.  And  now — now  he  pours 
out  all  the  music  in  his  soul  for  a  dumb 
beast.  Listen!" 

He  saw  her  straighten  herself  and  stand 
taller. 

"  Then  through  the  wolf — I'll  conquer 
through  the  dumb  beast! " 

She  whipped  past  Byrne  and  disappeared 
into  the  house;  at  the  same  instant  the 
whistling,  in  the  midst  of  a  faint,  high  cli 
max,  broke,  shivered,  and  was  ended.  There 
was  only  the  darkness  and  the  silence 
around  Byrne,  and  the  unsteady  wind 
against  his  face. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

WERE-WOLF. 

DR.  BYRNE,  pacing  the  front  veranda 
with  his  thoughtful  head  bowed,  saw 
Buck  Daniels  step  out  with  his  quirt 
dangling    in    his    hand,    his    cartridge-belt 
buckled  about  his  waist,  and  a  great  red 
silk  bandanna  knotted  at  his  throat. 

He  was  older  by  ten  years.  To  be  sure, 
his  appearance  was  not  improved  by  a  three- 
days'  growth  of  beard.  It  gave  his  natural 
ly  dark  skin  a  dirty  cast,  but  even  that 
rough  stubble  could  not  completely  shroud 
the  new  hollows  in  his  cheeks.  His  long, 
black,  uncombed  hair,  sagged  down  ragged 
ly  across  his  forehead,  hanging  almost  into 
his  eyes;  the  eyes  themselves  were,  sunk 
in  such  formidable  cavities  that  Byrne 
caught  hardly  more  than  two  points  of  light 
in  the  shadows.  All  the  devil-may-care  in 


souciance  of  Buck  Daniels  was  quite  gone. 
In  its  place  was  a  dogged  sullenness,  a  hang 
dog  air  which  one  would  not  care  to  face 
of  a  dark  night  or  in  a  lonely  place.  His 
manner  was  that  "of  a  man  whose  back  is 
against  the  wall,  who,  having  fled  some  keen 
pursuit,  has  now  come  to  the  end  of  his 
tether  and  prepares  for  desperate,  even  if 
hopeless,  battle.  There  was  that  about  him 
which  made  the  doctor  hesitate  to  address 
the  cow-puncher. 

At  length  he  said:  "  You're  going  out  for 
an  outing,  Mr.  Daniels?" 

Daniels  started  violently  at  the  sound  of 
this  voice  behind  him,  and  whirled  upon  the 
doctor  with  such  a  set  and  contorted  ex 
pression  of  fierceness  that  Byrne  jumped 
back.  "  Good  God,  man!"  cried  the  doc 
tor.  "  What's  up  with  you?" 

"  Nothin',"  answered  Buck,  gradually  re 
laxing  from  his  first  show  of  suspicion. 
"  I'm  beating  it,  that's  all." 

"  Leaving  us?" 

"  Yes." 

"Not  really!" 

"  D 'you  think  I  ought  to  stay?"  asked 
Buck  with  something  of  a  sneer. 

The  doctor  hesitated,  frowning  in  a  puz 
zled  way.  At  length  he  threw  out  his  hands 
in  a  gesture  of  mute  abandonment.  "  My 
dear  fellow,  I've  about  stopped  trying  to 
think." 

At  this  Buck  Daniels  grinned  mirthlessly. 
"  Now  you're  talkin'  sense.  They  ain't  no 
use  in  thinking."  v 

"  But  why  do  you  leave  so  suddenly?" 

Buck  Daniels  shrugged  his  broad  shoul 
ders. 

"  I  am  sure,"  went  on  Byrne,  "  that  Miss 
Cumberland  will  miss  you." 

"  She  will  not,"  answered  the  big  cow- 
puncher.  "  She's  got  her  hands  full  with — 
him." 

"  Exactly.  But  if  it  is  more  than  she 
can  do,  if  she  makes  no  headway  with  that 
singular  fellow — ^she  may  need  help — 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  slow,  long- 
drawn,  deep- throated  curse  from  Daniels. 
"  Why  in  hell  should  I  help  her  with — 
him?" 

"  There  is  really  no  reason,"  answered 
the  doctor,  alarmed,  "  except,  I  suppose,  old 
friendship — " 
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"  Damn  old  friendship!1'  burst  out  Dan 
iels.  "  There's  an  end  to  all  things  and  my 
friendship  is  worn  out — on  both  sides.  It's 
done!" 

He  turned  and  scowled  at  the  house. 
"  Help  her  to  win  him  over?  I'd  rather 
stick  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  down  my  throat 
and  pull  the  trigger.  I'd  rather  see  her 
marry  a  man  about  to  hang.  Well— to  hell 
with  this  place.  I'm  through  with  it.  S'long, 
doc." 

But  Byrne  ran  after  him  and  halted  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  down  from  the 
veranda.  "  My  dear  Mr.  Daniels,"  he 
urged,  touching  the  arm  of  Buck.  "  You 
really  mustn't  leave  so  suddenly  at  this. 
There  are  a  thousand  questions  on  the  tip 
of  my  tongue." 

Daniels   regarded   the  professional   man 
with    a    hint    of    weariness    and    disgust. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I'll  hear  the  first  couple 
of  hundred.     Shoot!" 
.     "  First:  the  motive  that  sends  you  away." 

"  Dan  Barry." 

"  Ah — ah — fear  of  what  he  may  do?" 

"  Damn  the  fear.  At  least,  it's  him  that 
makes  me'go." 

"  It  seems  an  impenetrable  mystery," 
sighed  the  doctor.  "  I  saw  you  the  other 
night  step  into  the  smoking  hell  of  that 
barn  and  keep  the  way  clear  for  this  man. 
I  knew,  before  that,  how  you  rode  and 
risked  your  life  to  bring  Dan  Barry  back 
here.  Surely  those  are  proofs  of  friend 
ship!  " 

Daniels  laughed  unpleasantly.  He  laid 
a  large  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  doctor 
and  answered:  '•  If  them  was  the  only 
proofs,  doc,  I  wouldn't  feel  the  way  I  do. 
Proofs  of  friendship?  Dan  Barry  has  saved 
me  from  the — rope! — and  he's  saved  me 
from  dyin'  by  the  gun  of  Jim  Silent.  He 
took  me  out  of  a  rotten  life  and  made  me  a 
man  that  could  look  honest  men  in  the 
face!" 

He  paused,  swallowing  hard,  and  the  doc 
tor's  misty,  overworked  eyes  lighted  with 
some  comprehension.  He  had  felt  from  the 
first  a  certain  danger  in  this  big  fellow,  a 
certain  reckless  disregard  of  law?  and  rules 
which  commonly  limit  the  actions  of  ordi 
nary  men.  Now  part  of  the  truth  was  hint 
ed  at.  Buck  Daniels,  on  a  time,  had  been 


outside  the  law;  and  Barry  had  drawn  him 
back  to  the  ways  of  men.  That  explained 
some  of  the  singular  bond  that  lay  between 
them. 

"  That  ain't  all,"  went  on  Buck.  "  Blood 
is  thick,  and  I've  loved  him  better  nor  a 
brother.  I've  gone  to  hell  and  back  for  him. 
For  him  I  took  Kate  Cumberland  out  of  the 
hands  of  Jim  Silent,  and  I  left  myself  in 
her  place.  1  took  her  away  and  all,  so's  she 
could  go  to  him.  Damn  him!  And  now 
on  account  of  him  I  got  to  leave  this  place." 

His  voice  rose  to  a  ringing  pitch. 

u  D'you  think  it's  easy  for  me  to  go? 
D'you  think  it  ain't  like  tearing  a  finger 
nail  off'n  the  flesh  for  me  to  go  away  from 
Kate?  God  knows  what  she  means  to  me! 
God  knows,  but  if  He  does,  He's  forgotten 
me!"  Anguish  of  spirit  set  Daniels  shak 
ing,  and  the  doctor  looked  on  in  amazement. 
He  was  like  one  who  reaches  in  his  pocket 
for  a  copper  coin  and  brings  out  a  handful 
of  gold  pieces. 

"  Kind  feelin's  don't  come  easy  to  me," 
went  on  Daniels.  "  I  been  raised  to  fight. 
I  been  raised  to  hard  ridin'  and  dust  in  the 
throat.  I  been  raised  on  whisky  and  hate. 
And  then  I  met  Dan  Barry,  and  his  voice 
was  softer  'n  a  girl's  voice,  and  his  eyes 
didn't  hold  no  doubt  of  me.  Me  that  had 
sneaked  in  on  him  at  night  and  was  goin' 
to  kill  him  in  his  sleep — because  my  chief 
had  told  me  to!  That  was  the  Dan  Barry 
what  I  first  knew.  He  give  me  his  hand 
and  give  me  the  trust  of  his  eyes,  and 
after  he  left  me  I  sat  down  and  took  my 
head  between  my  "hands  and  my  heart  was 
like  to  bust  inside  me.  It  was  like  the 
clouds  had  blowed  away  from  the  sun  and 
let  it  shine  on  me  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  And  I  swore  that  if  the  time  come 
I'd  repay  him.  For  every  cent  he  give  me 
I'd  pay  him  back  in  gold.  I'd  foller  to 
the  end  of  the  world  to  do  what  he  bid  me 
do." 

His  voice  dropped  suddenly^  choked  with 
emotion. 

"  Oh,  doc,  they  was  tears  come  in  my 
eyes;  and  I  felt  sort  of  clean  inside,  and  I 
wasn't  ashamed  of  them  tears!  That  was 
what  Dan  Barry  done  for  me ! 

"  And  I  did  pay  him  back,  as  much  as  I 
could.  I  met  Kate  Cumberland,  and  she 
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was  to  me  among  girls  what  Dan  Barry  was 
to  me  among  men.  I  ain't  ashamed  of  say- 
in'  it.  I  loved  her  till  they  was  a  dryness 
like  ashes  inside  me,  but  I  wouldn't  even 
lift  up  my  eyes  to  her,  because  she  be 
longed  to  him.  I  follered  her  around  like  a 
clog.  I  done  her  bidding.  I  asked  no 
questions.  What  she  wanted — that  was  law 
to  me,  and  all  the  law  I  Wanted.  All  that 
I  done  for  the  sake  of  Dan  Barry.  And 
then  I  took  my  life  in  my  hands  for  him — 
not  once,  but  day  after  day. 

"  Then  he  rode  off  and  left  her,  and  I 
stayed  behind.  D'you  /think  it's  been  easy 
to  stay  here?  Man,  man,  I've  had  to  hear 
her  talkin'  about  Dan  Barry  day  after  day, 
and  never  a  word  from  me.  And  I  had  to 
tell  her  stories  about  Dan,  and  what  he'd 
used  to  do,  and  she'd  sit  with  her  eyes  miles 
away  from  me,  listenin'  and  smilin'  and  me 
there  hungerin'  for  just  one  look  out  of  her 
eyes — hungerin'  like  a  dyin'  dog  for  water. 
And  then  for  her  and  Joe  I  rode  down 
south,  and  when  I  met  "Dan  d'you  think 
they  was  any  light  in  his  eyes  when  he  seen 
me? 

"No,  he'd  forgotten  me  the  way  even  a 
hoss  won't  forget  his  master.  Forgot  me 
after  a  few  months — and  after  all  that  had 
gone  between  us!  Not  even  Kate — even 
she  was  nothin'  to  him.  But  still  I  kept  at 
it  and  I  brought  him  back.  I  had  to  hurt 
him  to  do  it,  but  God  knows  it  wasn't  out 
of  spite  that  I  hit  him. 

"  And  i  when  I  seen  Dan  go  into  that 
burnin'  barn  I  says  to  myself:  '  Buck,  if 
nothin'  is  done  that  wall  will  fall,  and 
there's  the  end  of  Dan.  There's  the  end  of 
him,  that  ain't  any  human  use,  and  when 
he's  finished  after  a  while  maybe  Kate  will 
get  to  know  that  they's  other  men  in  the 
world  besides  Dan.'  I  says  that  to  my 
self,  deep  and  still  inside  me.  And  then  I 
looked  at  Kate  standin'  in  that  white  thing 
with  her  yaller  hair  all  blowin'  about  her 
face — and  I*wanted  her  like  a  dyin'  man 
wants  heaven!  But  then  I  says  to  myself 
again:  '  No  matter  what's  happened,  he's 
been  my  friend.  He's  been  my  pal.  He's 
been  my  bunkie.' 

"  Doc,  you  ain't  got  a  way  of  knowin' 
what  a  partner  is  out  here.  Maybe  you 
sit  in  the  desert  about  a  thousand  miles 


from  nowhere,  and  across  the  little  mes- 
quite  fire  there's  your  pal,  the  only  human 
thing  in  sight.  Maybe  you  go  months  see- 
in'  only  him.  If  you're  sick  he  takes  care 
of  you.  If  you're  blue  he  cheers  you  up. 
And  that's  what  Dan  Barry  was  to  me. 
So  I  stands  sayin'  these  things  to  myself, 
and  I  says:  '  If  I  keep  that  wall  from  fall- 
in'  Dan  '11  know  all  about  it,  and  they  won't 
be  no  more  of  that  yaller  light  in  his  eyes 
when  he  looks  at  me.'  That's  what  I  says  to 
myself,  poor  fool! 

"  And  I  went  into  the  fire  and  fought  to 
keep  /that  wall  from  fallin'.  You  know 
what  happened.  WThen  I  come  out,  stag- 
gerin'  and  blind  and  three  parts  dead,  Dan 
Barry  looks  up  to  me  and  touches  his  face 
where  I'd  hit  him,  and  the  yaller  comes  up 
glimmerin'  and  blazin'  in  his  eyes.  Then 
I  went  back  to  my  room  and  I  fought  it 
out. 

"  And  here's  where  P  stand  now.  If  I 
stay  here,  if  I  see  that  yaller  light  once 
more,  they  won't  be  no  waitin'.  Him  and 
me'll  have  to  have  it  out  right  then.  Am  I 
a  dog,  maybe,  that  I  got  to  stand  around 
and  jump  when  he  calls  me?" 

"  My  dear  fellow — my  dear  Mr.  Dan 
iels!"  cried  the  horrified  Byrne.  "Surely 
you're  wrong.  He  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to 
make  a  personal  attack  upon  you!" 

"Wouldn't  he?  Bah!  Not  if  he  was 
a  man,  no.  I  tell  you,  he  ain't  a  man; 
he's  what  the  Canucks  up  north  call  a 
were-wolf!  There  ain't  no  mercy  or  kind 
ness  in  him.  The  blood  of  a  man  means 
nothin'  to  him.  The  world  would  be  better 
rid  of  him.  Oh,  he  can  be  soft  and  gentle 
as  a  girl.  Mostly  he  is.  But  cross  him 
once,  and  he  forgets  all  you  done  for  him. 
Give  him  a  taste  of  blood  and  he  jumps  at 
your  throat.  I  tell  you,  I've  seen  him  do 
it!" 

He  broke  off  with  a  shudder. 

"  Doc,"  he  said  in  a  lower  and  solemn 
voice,  "  maybe  I've  said  too  much.  Don't 
tell  Kate  nothin'  about  why  I'm  goin'.  Let 
her  go  on  dreamin'  her  fool  dream.  But 
now  hear  what  I'm  sayin:  If  Dan  Barry 
crosses  me  once  more,  one  of  us  two  dies, 
and  dies  damned  quick.  It  may  be  me, 
it  may  be  him,  but  I've  come  to  the  end 
of  my  rope.  I'm  leavin'  this  place  till 
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Barry  gets  a  chance  to  come  to  his  senses 
and  see  what  I've  done  for  him.  That's  all. 
I'm  leavin'  this  place  because  they's  a 
blight  on  it,  and  that  blight  is  Dan  Barry. 
I'm  leaving  this  place  because — doc — be 
cause  I  can  smell  the  comin'  of  bloodshed  in 
it.  They's  a  death  hangin'  over  it.  If  the 
lightnin'  was  to  hit  and  burn  it  up,  house 
and  man,  the  range  would  be  better  for  it! " 
And  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode 
slowly  down  toward  the  corral.  Dr.  Byrne 
followed  his  progress  with  staring  eyes. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE     BATTLE. 

THE  chain  which  fastened  Black  Bart 
had  been  passed  around  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  that  stood  behind  the  ranch- 
house,  and  there  the  great  dog  lay  tethered. 
Dr.  Byrne  had  told  Whistling  Dan,  with 
some  degree  of  horror,  that  the  open  air  was 
in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  wounds, 
but  Whistling  Dan  had  returned  no  an 
swer.  So  Black  Bart  lay  all  day  in  the 
soft  sand,  easing  himself  from  time  to  time 
into  a  new  position,  and  his  thoughtful 
eyes  seemed  to  be  concentrated  on  the  de 
sire  to  grow  well.  Beside  him  was  the  chair 
in  which  Dan  Barry  sat  for  many  an  hour 
of  the  day  and  even  the  night. 

Kate  Cumberland  watched  the  animal 
from  the  shadow  of  the  house :  his  eyes  were 
closed,  and  the  long,  powerful  head  lay  inert 
on  the  sand,  yet  she  knew  that  the  wolf- 
dog  was  perfectly  aware  of  her  presence. 
Day  after  day  since  he  lay  there  she  had 
attempted  to  approach  Black  Bart,  and  day 
after  day  he  had  allowed  her  to  come  with 
in  reaching  distance  of  him,  only  to  drive 
her  back  at  the  last  moment  by  a  sudden 
display  of  the  murderous,  long  fangs:  or  by 
one  of  those  snarls  which  came  out  of  the 
black  depths  of  his  heart.  Xow,  a  dog 
•snarls  from  not  far  down  its  throat,  but  the 
noise  of  an  angered  wild  beast  rolls  up  out 
of  its  very  entrails — a  passion  of  hate  and 
defiance.  And  when  she  heard  that  sound, 
or  when  she  saw  the  still  more  terrible  silent 
rage  of  the  beast,  Kate  Cumberland's  spirit 
failed,  and  she  would  shrink  back  again  to 
a  safe  distance. 


She  was  not  easily  discouraged.  She  had 
that  grim  resolution  which  comes  to  the 
gambler  after  he  has  played  at  the  same 
table  night  after  night,  and  lost,  lost,  lost, 
until,  playing  with  the  last  of  his  money, 
he  begins  to  mutter  through  his  set  teeth: 
"  The  luck  must  change!" 

So  it  was  with  Kate.  For  in  Black  Bart 
she  saw  the  only  possible  clue  to  Whistling 
Dan. 

There  was  the  stallion,  to  be  sure,  but 
she  knew  Satan  too  well.  Nothing  in 
the  world  could  induce  that  wild  heart 
to  accept  more  than  one  master — more 
than  one  friend.  For  Satan  there  was  in 
the  animal  world  Black  Bart,  and  in  the 
world  of  men  Dan  Barry.  These  were 
enough. 

For  all  the  rest  he  kept  the  disdainful 
speed  of  his  slender  legs  or  the  terror  of  his 
teeth  and  trampling  hoofs.  Even  if  she 
could  have  induced  the  stallion  to  eat  from 
her  hand  she  could  never  have  made  him 
willing  to  trust  himself  to  her  guidance. 
Some  such  thing  she  felt  that  she  must  ac 
complish  with  Black  Bart.  To  the  wild 
beast  with  the  scarred  and  shaggy  head 
she  must  become  a  necessary,  an  accepted 
thing. 

One  repulse  did  not  dishearten  her. 
Again  and  again  she  made  the  trial.  She 
remembered  having  read  that  no  animal  can 
resist  the  thoughtful  patience  of  thinking 
man,  and  hour  after  hour  she  was  there, 
until  a  new  light  in  the  eye  of  the  wolf- 
dog  warned  her  that  the  true  master  was 
coming. 

Then  she  fled,  and  from  a  post  of  van 
tage  in  the  house  she  would  watch  the  two. 
An  intimacy  surpassing  the  friendships  and 
devotions,  of  humans  existed  between  them. 
She  had  seen  the  wolf  lie  with  his  great  head 
on  the  foot  of  his  master  and  the  unchang 
ing  eyes  fixed  on  Barry's  face — and  so  for 
an  hour  at  a  stretch  in  mute  worship.  Or 
she  had  watched  the  master  go  to  the  great 
beast  to  change  the  dressing — a  thing  which 
could  not  be  done  too  often  during  the  day. 
She  had  seen  the  swift  hands  remove  the 
bandages,  ard  she  had  seen  the  cleansing 
solution  applied.  She  knew  what  it  was; 
it  stung  even  the  unscratched  skin,  and  to 
a  wound  it  must  be  torture,  but  the  wolf 
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lay  and  endured — not  even  shuddering  'at 
the  pain. 

It  had  seemed  to  her  that  this  was  the 
great  test.  If  she  could  make  the  wolf 
lie  like  this  for  her,  then,  truly,  she  might 
feel  herself  in  some  measure  admitted  to 
that  mystic  fellowship  of  the  three — the 
man,  the  stallion,  and  the  wolf.  If  she 
could,  with  her  own  unaided  hands,  re 
move  the  bandages  and  apply  that  solution, 
then  she  could  know  many  things,  and  she 
could  feel  that  she  was  nearer  to  Whistling 
Dan  than  ever  before. 

So  she  had  come,  time  and  again,  with 
the  basin  and  the  roll  of  cloth  in  her  arm, 
and  she  had  approached  with  infinite  pa 
tience,  step  by  step,  and  then  inch  by  inch. 
Once  it  had  taken  a  whole  hour  for  her  to 
come  within  a  yard  of  the  beast.  And  all 
that  time  Black  Bart  had  lain  with  closed 
eyes.  But  at  the  critical  instant  always 
there  was  the  silent  writhing  up  of  the  lips 
and  the  gleam  of  hate — or  the  terrible  snarl 
while  the  eyes  fastened  on  her  throat.  Her 
"heart  had  stopped  in  mid-beat;  and  that 
day  she  ran  back  into  the  house  and  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,  and  would  not  come 
from  her  room  till  the  following  morning. 

Now,  as  she  watched  from  the  shadow  of 
the  house,  with  the  basin  of  antiseptic  un 
der  her  arm,  the  gambler's  desperation  rose 
stronger  and  stronger.  She  came  out  at 
length  and  walked  steadily  toward  Black 
Bart.  She  had  grown  almost  heedless  of 
fear .  at  this  moment,  but  when  she  was 
within  a  pace  once  more  the  head  reared 
back,  the  teeth  flashed. 

And  the  heart  of  Kate  Cumberland,  as 
always,  stopped.  Yet  she  did  not  retreat 
this  time.  All  the  color  left  her  face,  so 
that  her  eyes  seemed  amazingly  blue  and 
wide.  One  foot  drew  back,  tremblingly 
ready  to  spring  to  safety;  yet  she  helu  her 
place.  She  moved— and  it  was  toward 
Black  Bart. 

At  that  came  a  snarl  that  would  have 
made  the  heart  of  a  lone  grizzly  quake  and 
leave  his  new-found  nuts.  One  farther  pace 
she  made — and  the  beast  plunged  up,  and 
braced  itself  with  its  cne  strong  fore  leg. 
A  devil  of  yellow-green  gleamed  in  either 
eye,  and  past  the  grinning  fangs  she  saw 
the  hot,  red  throat,  and  she  saw  the  flat 


tened  ears,  the  scars  on  the  bony  forehead, 
the  muscles  that  bulged  at  the  base  of  the 
jaw.  Aye,  strength  to  drive  those  knifelike 
teeth  through  flesh"  and  bone  at  a  single 
snap.  More— she  had  seen  their  effect,  and 
the  throat  of  a  bull  cut  at  a  single  slash. 
And  yet — she  sank  on  her  knees  beside  the 
monster. 

His  head  was  well-nigh  as  high  as  hers, 
then;  if  he  attacked  there  could  be  no 
dream  of  escape  for  her.  Or  she  might 
drag  herself  away  from  the  tearing  teeth — 
a  disfigured  horror  forever.  Not  one  iota 
of  all  these  terrors  missed  her  mind.  Yet 
— she  laid  her  hand  on  the  bandage  across 
the  shoulder  of  Black  Bart. 

His  head  whirled.  With  those  ears  flat 
tened,  with  that  long,  lean  neck,  it  was  like 
the  head  of  a  striking  snake.  Her  sleeve 
was  rolled  up  to  the  elbow,  and  over  the 
bare  skin  the  teeth  of  the  wolf-dog  were 
set.  The  snarl  had  grown  so  deep  and 
hideous  that  the  tremor  of  it  fairly  shook 
her,  and  she  saw  that  the  jaws  of  the 
beast  slavered  with  hunger.  She  knew — 
a  thousand  things  about  Black  Bart,  and 
among  the  rest  he  had  tasted  human  blood. 
And  there  is  a  legend  which  says  that  once 
a  wild  beast  has  tasted  the  blood  of  man  he 
will  taste  it  a  second  time  before  he  dies. 
She  thought  of  that— she  dared  not  turn 
her  head  lest  she  should  encounter  the  hell- 
fire  of  Bart's  eyes.  Yet  she  had  passed  all 
ordinary  fear.  She  had  reached  that  ex 
quisite  frenzy  of  terror  when  it  becomes  one 
with  courage.  The  very  arm  over  which 
the  wolf's  teeth  were  set  moved — raised: — 
and  with  both  hands  she  untied  the  knot  of 
the  bandage. 

The  snarling  ros"e  to  a  pitch  of  maniacal 
rage;  the  teeth  compressed — if  they  broke 
the  skin  it  was  the  end;  the  first  taste  of 
blood  would  be  enough! — and  drew  away 
her  arm.  If  she  had  started  then,  all  the 
devil  in  the  creature  would  be  loosed,  for 
her  terror  taught  her  .that.  And  by  some 
mysterious  power  that  entered  her  at  that 
moment  she  was  able  to  turn  her  head 
slowly  and  look  deep  into  those  terrible 
eyes. 

Her  arm  was  released. 

But  Black  Bart  crouched  and  the  snake- 
like  head  lowered;  he  was  quivering 
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throughout  that  steel-muscled  body  to 
throw  himself  at  her  throat.  The  finger 
was  on  the  hair-trigger;  it  needed  a  pressure 
not  greater  than  a  bodiless  thought.  And 
still  she  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  wolf- 
dog;  and  her  terror  had  made  her  strangely 
light  of  body  and  dizzy  of  mind.  Then  the 
change  came,  suddenly.  The  yellow  green 
changed,  swirled  in  the  eyes  of  Black  Bart; 
the  eyes  themselves  wavered,  and  at  last 
looked  away;  the  snarl  dropped  to  a  sullen 
growl.  And  Black  Bart  lay  down  again. 

His  head  was  still  turned  toward  her,  to 
be  sure.  And  the  teeth  were  still  bared, 
as  with  rapid,  deft  fingers  she  undid  the 
bandage;  and  from  instant  to  instant,  as 
the  bandage  in  spite  of  her  care  pressed 
against  the  wound  the  btfast  shivered  and 
wicked  glances  flashed  up  at  her  face.  The 
safe-blower  who  finds  his  "  soup  "  cooling 
and  dares  not  set  it  down  felt  as  Kate  felt 
then. 

She  never  knew  what  kept  her  hands 
steady,  but  steady  they  were.  The  cloth 
was  removed,  and  now  she  could  see  the 
red,  angry  wound,  with  the  hair  shaven 
away  to  a  little  distance  on  every  side.  She 
dipped  her  cloth  into  the  antiseptic;  it 
stung  her  fingers!  She  touched  the  cloth 
lightly  against  the  wound;  and  to  her  as 
tonishment  the  wolf-dog  relaxed  every  mus 
cle  and  let  his  head  fall  to  the  ground; 
also  the  growl  died  into  a  soft  whine,  and 
this  in  turn  ended. 

She  had  conquered!  Aye,  when  the 
wound  was  thoroughly  cleansed  and  when 
she  started  to  wind  the  bandage  again,  she 
had  even  the  courage  to  touch  Black  Bart's 
body  and  make  him  rise  up  so  that  she 
could  pass  the  cloth  freely.  At  her  touch 
he  shuddered,  to  be  sure,  as  a  man  might 
shudder  at  the  touch  of  an  unclean  thing, 
but  there  was  no  snarl,  and  the  teeth  were 
not  bared. 

As  she  tied  the  knot  which  secured  the 
bandage  in  its  place  she  was  aware  that 
the  eyes  of  Black  Bart,  no  longer  yellow- 
green,  watched  her;  and  she  felt  some  vague 
movement  of  the  wonder  that  was  passing 
through  the  brute  mind.  Then  the  head  of 
the  wolf-dog  jerked  up;  he  was  staring  at 
something  in  the  distance,  and  there  was 
nothing  under  heaven  that  Black  Bart 
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would  raise  his  head  to  look  at  in  this  man 
ner  except  one  thing.  The  fingers  of  Kate 
grew  stiff  and  trembled.  Slowly,  in  a  panic, 
she  finished  the  knot,  and  then  she  was 
aware  of  some  one  who  had  approached 
without  sound  and  now  stood  behind  her. 
She  looked  up  at  length  before  she  rose  to 
her  feet. 

Thankfulness  welled  up  warm  in  her 
heart  to  find  her  voice  steady  and  common 
place  when  she  said: 

"  The  wound  is  much  better.  Bart  will 
be  well  in  a  very  few  days  now." 

Whistling  Dan  did  not  answer,  and  his 
wondering  eyes  glanced  past  her  own.  She 
saw  that  he  was  staring  at  a  double  row  of 
white  indentations  on  her  forearm,  where 
the  teeth  of  Black  Bart  had  set.  He  knew 
those  marks,  and  she  knew  he  knew. 
Strength  was  leaving  her,  and  weakness 
went  through  her— water  where  blood 
should  have  been.  She  dared  not  stay.  In 
another  moment  she  would  be  hopelessly 
in  the  grip  of  hysteria. 

So  she  rose  and  passed  Dan  without  a 
word,  and  went  slowly  toward  the  house. 
She  tried  to  hurry,  indeed,  but  her  legs 
would  not  quicken  their  pace.  Yet  at  length 
she  had  reached  shelter,  and  no  sooner  was 
she  past  the  door  of  the  house  than  her 
knees  buckled;  she  had  to  steady  herself 
with  both  hands  as  she  dragged  herself  up 
the  stairs  to  her  room.  There,  from  the 
window,  she  looked  down  and  saw  Whistling 
Dan  standing  as  she  had  left  him,  staring 
blankly  at  the  wolf-dog. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

THE    CONQUEST. 

THERE  was  no  star-storming  confi 
dence  in  Kate  Cumberland  after  that 
first  victory.  Rather  she  felt  as  the 
general  who  deploys  his  skirmishers  and 
drives  in  the  outposts  of  an  enemy.  The 
advantage  is  his,  but  it  has  really  only 
served  to  give  him  some  intimation  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy.  At  the  supper-table 
this  night  she  found  Whistling  Dan  watch 
ing  her. — not  openly,  for  she  could  never 
catch  his  eye — but  subtly,  secretly,  she 
knew  that  he  was  measuring  her,  studying 
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her;  whether  HI  hostility,  amity,  or  mere 
wonder,  she  could  not  tell.  Finally  a  vast 
uneasiness  overtook  her  and  she  turned  to 
the  doctor  for  relief.  Dr.  Byrne  held  a 
singular  position  in  the  attention  of  Kate. 
Since  the  night  of  the  fire  and  her  open 
talk  with  him,  the  doctor  knew  "  every 
thing,"  and  women  are  troubled  in  the  pres 
ence  of  a  man  who  knows  the  details  of  the 
past. 

The  shield  behind  which  they  hide  in 
social  intercourse  is  a  touch  of  mystery — or 
at  least  a  hope  of  mystery.  The  doctor, 
however,  was  not  like  other  men;  he  was 
more  like  a  precocious  child  and  she  com 
forted  herself  in  his  obvious  talent  for 
silence.  If  he  had  been  alert,  strong,  self- 
confident,  she  might  have  hated  him  be 
cause  he  knew  so  much  about  her ;  but  when 
she  noted  the  pale,  thoughtful  face,  the  vast 
forehead  outbalancing  the  other  features, 
and  the  wistful,  uncertain  eyes,  she  felt 
nothing  stronger  toward  him  than  pity. 

It  is  good  for  a  woman  to  have  something 
which  she  may  pity,  a  child,  an  aged  parent, 
or  a  house-dog.  It  provides,  in  a  way,  the 
background  against  which  she  acts;  so 
Kate,  when  in  doubt,  turned  to  the  doctor, 
as  on  this  night.  There  was  a  certain  cruel 
ty  in  it,  for  when  she  smiled  at  him  the 
poor  doctor  became  crimson,  and  when  she 
talked  to  him  his  answers  stumbled  on  his 
tongue;  and  when  she  was  silent  and  mere 
ly  looked  at  him  he  was  unable  to  manage 
knife  and  fork  and  would  sit  crumbling 
bread  and  looking  frightened.  Then  he  was 
apt  to  draw  out  his  glasses  and  make  a 
move  to  place  them  on  his  nose,  but  he 
always  caught  and  checked  himself  in  time 
— which  added  to  his  embarrassment. 

These  small  maneuvers  had  not  lasted 
long  before  the  girl  became  aware  that  the 
silent  attention  of  Whistling  Dan  had 
passed  from  her  to  the  doctor — and  held 
steadily  upon  him.  She  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  call  it  jealousy,  but  certainly  it  was  a 
grave  and  serious  consideration  that  meas 
ured  the  doctor  up  and  down  and  back 
again;  and  it  left  her  free  to  examine  the 
two  men  in  contrast.  For  the  first  time  it 
struck  her  that  they  were  much  alike  in 
many  ways.  Physically,  for  instance,  there 
was  the  same  slenderness,  the  same  delicacy 


with  which  the  details  were  finished;  the 
same  fragile  hands,  for  instance.  The  dis 
tinction  lay  in  a  suggestion  of  strength  and 
inexhaustible  reserve  of  energy  which  Dan 
Barry  possessed.  The  distinction  lay  still 
more  in  their  faces.  That  of  Byrne  was 
worn  and  pallid  from  the  long  quest  and 
struggle  for  truth;  the  body  was  feeble; 
the  eyes  were  uncertain;  but  within  there 
was  a  powerful  machine  which  could  work 
infallibly  from  the  small  to  the  large  and 
the  large  to  the  small.  With  Whistling  Dan 
there  was  no  suggestion  at  all  of  mental 
care.  She  could  not  imagine  him  worrying 
over  a  problem.  His  knowledge  was  not 
even  communicable  by  words;  it  was  more 
impalpable  than  the  instinct  of  a  woman; 
and  there  was  about  him  the  wisdom  and 
the  coldness  of  Black  Bart  himself. 

The  supper  ended  too  soon  for  Kate. 
She  had  been  rallying  Byrne,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  graciously  leave,  the  poor  fel 
low  rose  with  a  crimson  face  and  left  the 
room;  and  behind  him,  sauntering  appar 
ently  in  the  most  casual  manner,  went 
Whistling  Dan.  As  for  Kate,  she  could  not 
put  all  the  inferences  together — she  dared 
not;  but  when  she  lay  in  her  bed  that 
night  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  could 
sleep,  for  there  was  a  voice  inside  her, 
singing. 

She  chose  her  time  the  next  day.  Dan 
alternated  between  Black  Bart  and  old  Joe 
Cumberland  during  most  of  the  day,  and 
no  sooner  had  he  left  the  wolf-dog  in  the 
morning  than  she  went  out  to  Bart. 

As  always,  Black  Bart  lay  with  his  head 
flattened  against  the  sand,  dreaming  in  the 
sun,  and  not  an  eyelid  quivered  when  she 
approached,  yet  she  understood  perfectly 
that  the  animal  knew  every  move  she  made. 
She  would  have  attempted  to  dress  the 
wound  again,  but  the  memory  of  the  ordeal 
of  yesterday  was  too  terrible.  She  might 
break  down  in  the  midst  of  her  effort,  and 
the  first  sign  of  weakness,  she  knew,  was 
the  only  spur  which  Black  Bart  needed. 
So  she  went,  instead,  to  the  chair  where 
Dan  often  sat  for  hours  near  the  dog,  and 
there  she  took  her  place,  folded  her  hands 
on  her  lap,  and  waited.  She  had  no  par 
ticular  plan  in  mind,  more  than  that  she 
hoped  to  familiarize  the  great  brute  with 
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the  sight  of  her.  Once  he  had  known  her 
well  enough,  but  now  he  had  forgotten  all 
that  passed  before  as  completely,  no  doubt, 
as  Whistling  Dan  himself  had  forgotten. 

While  she  sat  there,  musing,  she  remem 
bered  a  scene  that  had  occurred  not  many 
a  month  before.  She  had  been  out  walking 
one  fall  day,  and  had  gone  from  the  house 
down  past  the  corrals  where  a  number  of 
cattle  newly  driven  in  from  the  range  were 
penned.  They  were  to  be  driven  off  for 
shipment  the  next  day.  A  bellowing  caught 
her  ear  from  one  of  the  enclosures  and  she 
saw  two  bulls  standing  horn  to  horn,  their 
heads  lowered,  and  their  puffing  and  snort 
ing  breaths  knocking  up  the  dust  while  they 
pawed  the  sand  back  in  clouds  against  their 
flanks.  While  she  watched,  they  rushed  to 
gether,  bellowing,  and  for  a  moment  they 
swayed  back  and  forth.  It  was  an  unequal 
battle,  however,  for  one  of  the  animals  was 
a  hardened  veteran,  scarred  from  many  a 
battle  on  the  range,  while  the  other  was  a 
young  three-year-old  with  a  body  not  half 
so  strong  as  his  heart.  For  a  short  time  he 
sustained  the  weight  of  the  larger  bull,  but 
eventually  his  knees  buckled,  and  then 
dropped  heavily  against  the  earth.  At  that 
the  older  bull  drew  back  a  little  and  charged 
again.  This  time  he  avoided  the  long  horns 
of  his  rival  and  made  the  unprotected  flank 
of  the  animal  his  target.  If  he  had  charged 
squarely  the  horns  would  have  been  buried 
to  the  head;  but  striking  at  an  angle  only 
one  of  them  touched  the  target  and  deliv 
ered  a  long,  ripping  blow.  With  the  blood 
Streaming  down  his  side,  the  wounded  bull 
made  off  into  a  group  of  cows,  and  when 
the  victor  pursued  him  closely,  he  at  length 
turned  tail  and  leaped  the  low  fence — for 
the  corral  was  a  new  one,  hastily  built  for 
the  occasion.  The  conqueror  raised  his 
head  inside  the  fence  and  bellowed  his 
triumph,  and  outside  the  fence  the  other 
commenced  pawing  up  the  sand  again, 
switching  his  tail  across  his  bleeding  side, 
and  turning  his  little  red  eyes  here  and 
there.  They  fixed,  at  length,  upon  Kate 
Cumberland,  and  she  remembered  with  a 
start  of  horror  that  she  was  wearing  a  bright 
red  blouse.  The  next  instant  the  bull  was 
charging.  She  turned  in  a  hopeless  flight. 
Safety  was  hundreds  of  yards  away  in  the 


house;  the  skirts  tangled  about  her  legs; 
and  behind  her  the  dull  impacts  of  the  bull's 
hoofs  swept  closer  and  closer.  Then  she 
heard  a  snarl  in  front,  a  deep-throated,  mur 
derous  snarl,  and  she  saw  Black  Bart  rac 
ing  toward  her.  He  whizzed  by  her  like 
a  black  thunderbolt;  there  was  a  roar  and 
bellow  behind  her,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
stumbled  over  a  fence-board  and  fell  upon 
her  knees.  But  when  she  cast  a  glance  of 
terror  behind  her  she  saw  the  bull  lying  on 
its  side  with  lolling  tongue  and  glazing  eyes 
and  the  fangs  of  Black  Bart  were  buried 
in  its  throat. 

When  she  reached  this  point  in  her  mus 
ings  her  glance  naturally  turned  toward  the 
wolf-dog,  and  she  started  violently  when  she 
saw  that  Bart  was  slinking  toward  her,  trail 
ing  the 'helpless  leg.  The  moment  he  felt 
her  eyes  upon  him,  Bart  dropped  down, 
motionless,  with  a  wicked  baring  of  his 
teeth;  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  seemed,  as 
usual,  dreaming  in  the  sun. 

Was  the  brute  stalking  her?  It  was 
worse,  in  a  way,  than  the  ordeal  of  the  day 
before,  this  stealthy,  noiseless  approach. 
And  in  her  panic  she  first  thought  of  spring 
ing  from  her  chair  and  reaching  a  distance 
which  the  chain  would  keep  him  from  fol 
lowing.  Yet  it  was  very  strange.  Black 
Bart  in  his  wildest  days  after  Dan  brought 
him  to  the  ranch  had  never  been  prone  to 
wantonly  attack  human  beings.  Infringe 
upon  his  right,  come  suddenly  upon  him, 
and  then,  indeed,  there  was  a  danger  to  ' 
all  saving  his  master..  But  this  daylight 
stalking  was  stranger  than  words  could  tell. 

She  forced  her  eyes  to  look  straight  ahead 
and  sat  with  a  beating  heart,  waiting. 
Then,  by  slow  degrees,  she  let  her  glance 
travel  cautiously  back  toward  Bart  without 
turning  her  head.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it!  The  great  wolf-dog  was  slinking 
toward  her  on  his  belly,  still  trailing  the 
wounded  fore-leg.  There  was  something 
snakelike  in  that  slow  approach,  so  silent 
and  so  gradual. 

And  yet  she  waited,  moving  neither  hand 
nor  foot.  A  sort  of  nightmare  paralysis 
held  her.  Yet  it  was  not  all  pure  terror. 
There  was  an  incredible  excitement  as  well 
— her  will  against  the  will  of  the  dumb 
brute — which  would  conquer? 
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She  heard  a  faint  rustling  of  the  sand 
beside  her  and  could  hardly  keep  from 
turning  her  head  again.  But  she  succeeded. 
Waves  of  coldness  broke  on  her  mind;  her 
whole  body  would  have  shuddered  had  not 
fear  chilled  her  into  motionlessness.  AH 
reason  told  her  that  it  was  madness  to  sit 
there  with  the  stealthy  horror  sliding  closer; 
even  now  it  might  be  too  late.  If  she  rose 
the  shaggy  form  might  spring  from  the 
ground  at  her.  Perhaps  the  wolf  had  treas 
ured  up  the  pain  from  the  day  before  and 
now. 

A  black  form  did,  indeed,  rise  from  the 
ground,  but  slowly.  And  standing  on  three 
legs,  Bart  stood  a  moment  and  stared  in 
the  face  of  the  girl.  The  fear  rushed  out 
of  her  heart;  and  her  face  flushed  hotly 
with  relief.  There  was  no  enmity  in  the 
steady  stare  of  the  wolf-dog.  She  could 
feel  that  even  though  she  did  not  look. 
Something  that  Whistling  Dan  had  said 
long  before  came  to  her:  "  Even  a  hoss  and 
a  dog,  Kate,  can  get  terrible  lonesome." 

Black  Bart  moved  until  he  faced  her  di 
rectly.  His  ears  were  pricking  in  eagerness; 
she  heard  a  snarl,  but  so  low  and  muffled 
that  there  was  hardly  a  threat  in  it;  could 
it  be  a  plea  for  attention?  She  would  not 
look  down  to  the  sharp  eyes,  until  a  weight 
fell  on  her  knees — it  was  the  long,  scarred 
head  of  the  wolf!  The  joy  that  swelled  in 
her  was  so  great  that  it  pained  her  like  a 
grief. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand,  slowly,  slow 
ly  toward  that  head.  And  Black  Bart 
shrank  and  quivered,  and  his  lips  writhed 
back  from  the  long,  deadly  teeth,  and  his 
snarl  grew  to  a  harsher,  hoarser  threat ;  still 
he  did  not  remove  his  head,  and  he  allowed 
the  hand  to  touch  him  between  the  eyes 
and  stroke  the  fur  back  to  between  the 
ears.  Only  one  other  hand  had  ever 
touched  that  -  formidable  head  in  such  a 
manner!  The  teeth  no  longer  showed;  the 
keen,  suspicious  eyes  grew  dim  with  pleas 
ure;  the  snarl  sank  to  a  murmur  and  then 
died  out. 

"  Bart!"  commanded  the  girl  sharply. 

The  head  jerked  up,  but  the  questing 
eyes  did  not  look  at  her.  He  glanced  over 
his  shoulder  to  find  the  danger  that  had 
made  her  voice  so  hard.  And  she  yearned 


to  take  the  fierce  head  in  her  arms;  there 
were  tears  she  could  have  wept  over  it. 
He  was  snarling  again,  prepared  already 
to  battle,  and  for  her  sake. 

"Bart!"  she  repeated,  more  gently. 
"Lie  down!" 

He  turned  his  head  slowly  back  to  her 
and  looked  with  the  unspeakable  wistful- 
ness  of  the  dumb  brutes  into  her  eyes.  But 
there  was  only  one  voice  in  which  Bart 
could  speak,  and  that  was  the  harsh,  rat 
tling  snarl  which  would  have  made  a  moun 
tain-lion  check  itself  mid-leap  and  slink 
back  to  its  lair.  In  such  a  voice  he  an 
swered  Kate,  and  then  sank  down  gradu 
ally.  And  he  lay  still. 

So  simply,  and  yet  so  mysteriously,  she 
was  admitted  to  the  partnership.  But 
though  one  member  of  that  swift,  grim  trio 
had  accepted  her,  did  it  mean  that  the  other 
two  would  take  her  in? 

A  weight  sank  on  her  feet  and  when  she 
looked  down  she  saw  that  Black  Bart  had 
lowered  his  head  upon  them,  and  so  he  lay 
there  with  his  eyes  closed,  dreaming  in  the 
sun. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

THE   TRAIL. 

NATURE  took  a  strong  hand  in  the 
healing  of  Black  Bart.  The  wound 
closed  with  miraculous  speed.  Three 
days  after  he  had  laid  his  head  on  the  feet  of 
Kate  the  dog  was  hobbling  about  on  three 
legs  and  tugging  now  and  again  at  the  re 
straining  chain;  and  the  day  after  that  the 
bandages  were  taken  off  and  Whistling  Dan 
decided  that  Bart  might  run  loose.  It  was 
a  brief  ceremony,  but  a  vital  one. 

Dr.  Byrne  went  out  with  Barry  to  watch 
the  looging  of  the  dog;  from  the  window 
of  Joe  Cumberland's  room  he  and  Kate 
observed  what  passed.  There  was  little 
hesitancy  in  Black  Bart.  He  merely  paused 
to  sniff  the  foot  of  Randall  Byrne,  snarl, 
and  then  trotted  with  a  limp  toward  the 
corrals. 

Here,  in  a  small  enclosure  with  rails  much 
higher  than  the  other  corrals,  stood  Satan, 
and  Black  Bart  made  straight  for  the  stal 
lion.  He  was  seen  from  afar,  and  the  black 
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horse  stood  waiting,  his  head  thrown  high 
in  the  air,  his  ears  pricking  forward,  the 
tail  flaunting,  a  picture  of  expectancy.  So 
under  the  lower  rail  Bart  slunk  and  stood 
under  the  head  of  Satan,  growling  terribly. 
Of  this  display  of  anger  the  stallion  took 
not  the  slightest  notice,  but  lowered  his 
beautiful  head  until  his  velvet  nose  touched 
the  cold  muzzle  of  Bart.  There  was  some 
thing  ludicrous  about  the  greeting — it  was 
such  an  odd  shade  close  to  the  human.  It 
\jjas  as  brief  as  it  was  strange,  for  Black 
Bart  at  once  whirled  and  trotted  away 
toward  the  barns. 

By  the  time  Byrne  and  Barry  caught  up 
with  him,  the  dog  was  before  the  heaps 
of  ashes  which  marked  the  site  of  the 
burned  barn.  Among  these  heaps  he  picked 
his  way,  sniffing  hastily  here  and  there.  In 
the  very  center  of  the  place  he  sat  down 
suddenly  on  his  haunches,  pointed  his  nose 
aloft,  and  wailed  with  tremendous  dreari 
ness. 

"  Xow,"  murmured  the  doctor  to  Dan, 
"  that  strikes  me  as  a  singular  manifesta 
tion  of  intelligence  in  an  animal — he  has 
found  the  site  of  the  very  barn  where  he 
was  hurt — upon  my  word!  Even  fire 
doesn't  affect  his  memory!" 

Here  he  observed  that  the  face  of  Whis- 
tling  Dan  had  grown  grim.  He  ran  to  Bart 
and  crouched  beside  him,  muttering;  and 
Byrne  heard. 

"  That's  about  where  you  was  lyinY'  said 
Dan,  "  and  you  smell  your  own  blood  on 
the  ground.  Keep  tryin',  Bart.  They's 
something  else  to  find  around  here." 

The  wolf-dog  looked  his  master  full  in 
the  face  with  pricking  ears,  whined  and  then 
started  off  sniffling  busily  at  the  heaps  of 
ashes. 

"  The  shooting  of  the  dog  is  quite  a  mys 
tery,"  said -Byrne,  by  way  of  conversation. 
u  Do  you  suppose  that  one  of  the  men 
from  the  bunk-house  could  have  snot  him?" 
But  Dan  seemed  no  longer  aware  of  the 
doctor's  presence.  He  slipped  here  and 
there  with  the  dog  among  the  ash-heaps, 
pausing  when  Bart  paused,  talking  to  the 
brute  continually.  Sometimes  he  pointed 
out  to  Bart  things  which  the  doctor  did 
not  perceive,  and  Bart  whined  with  a  ter 
rible,  slavering,  blood-eagerness. 


The  dog  suddenly  left  the  ash-heaps  and 
now  darted  in  swiftly  entangled  lines  here 
and  there  among  the  barns.  Dan  Barry 
stood  thoughtfully  still,  but  now  and  then 
he  called  a^vvord  of  encouragement. 

And  Black  Bart  stayed  with  his  work. 
Xow  he  struck  out  a  wide  circle,  running 
always  with  his  nose  close  to  the  ground. 
Again  he  doubled  back  sharply  to  the  barn- 
site,  and  began  again  in  a  new  direction. 
He  ran  swiftly,  sometimes  putting  his  in-- 
jured  leg  to  the  ground  with  hardly  a  limp, 
and  again  drawing  it  up  and  running  on 
three  feet.  In  a  moment  he  passed  out  of 
sight  behind  a  slight  rise  of  ground  to  the 
left  of  the  ash-heaps.  He  did  not  reappear. 
Instead,  a  long,  shrill  wail  came  wavering 
toward  the  doctor  and  Dan  Barry.  It  raised 
the  hair  on  the  head  of  the  doctor  and  sent 
a  chill  through  his  veins;  but  it  sent  Whis 
tling  Dan  racing  toward  the  place  behind 
which  Black  Bart  had  disappeared.  The 
doctor  hurried  after  as  fast  as  he  might  and 
came  upon  the  wolf-dog  making  small,  swift 
circles,  his  nose  to  the  ground,  and  then 
crossing  to  and  fro  out  of  the  circles.  And 
the  face  of  the  master  was  black  while  he 
watched.  He  ran  again  to  Bart  and  began 
talking  swiftly. 

"  D'you  see?"  he  asked,  pointing. 
"  From  behind  this  here  hill  you  could  get 
a  pretty  good  sight  of  the  barn — and  you 
wouldn't  be  seen,  hardly,  from  the  barn. 
Some  one  must  have  waited  here.  'Look 
about,  Bart,  you'll  be  finding  a  pile  of  signs 
around  here.  It  means  that  them  that 
done  the  shootin'  and  the  firin'  of  the  barn 
stood  right  jiere  behind  this  hilltop  and 
watched  the  barn  burn — and  was  hopin' 
that  Satan  and  you  wouldn't  ever  come  out 
alive.  That's  the  story." 

He  dropped  to  his  knees  and  caught  Bart 
as  the  big  dog  ran  by. 

••  Find  'em,  Bart! "  he  whispered.  "  Find 
em!" 

And  he  struck  sharply  on  the  scar  where 
the  bullet  had  plowed  its  way  into  Bart's 
flesh. 

The  answer  of  Bart  was  a  yelp  too  sharp 
and  too  highly  pitched  to  have  come  from 
the  throat  of  any  mere  dog.  Once  more  he 
darted  out  and  ran  here  and  there,  and 
Byrne  heard  the  beast  moaning  as  it  ran. 
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Then  Bart  ceased  circling  and  cut  down  the 
slope  away  from  the  hill  at  a  sharp  trot. 

A  cry  of  inarticulate  joy  burst  from  Dan, 
and  then:  "You've  found  it!  You  have 
it!"  and  the  master  ran  after  the 
dog.  He  followed  the  latter  only  for  a 
short  distance  down  the  slope  and  then 
stood  still  and  whistled.  He  had  to  repeat 
the  call  before  the  dog  turned  and  ran  back 
to  his  master,  where  he  whined  eagerly 
about  the  man's  feet.  There  was  something 
horrible  about  it;  it  was  as  if  the  dumb 
beast  were  asking  the  life  of  a  man.  The 
doctor  turned  back  and  walked  thought 
fully  to  the  house. 

At  the  door  he  was  met  by  Kate  and  a 
burst  of  eager  questions,  and  he  told,  sim 
ply,  all  that  he  had  seen. 

"  You'll  get  the  details  from  Mr.  Barry," 
he  concluded. 

"  I  know  the  details,"  answered  the  girl. 
"  He's  found  the  trail  and  he  knows  where 
it  points  now.  And  he'll  want  to  be  follow 
ing  it  before  many  hours  have  passed.  Dr. 
Byrne,  I  need  you  now — terribly.  You 
must  convince  Dan  that  if  he  leaves  us  it 
will  be  a  positive  danger  to  dad.  Can  you 
do  that?" 

"  At  least,"  said  the  doctor,  "  there  will 
be  little  deception  in  that.  I  will  do  what  I 
can  to  persuade  him  to  stay." 

"  Then,"  she  said  hurriedly,  "  sit  here, 
and  I  shall  sit  here.  We'll  meet  Dan  to 
gether  when  he  comes  in." 

They  had  hardly  taken  their  places  when 
Barry  entered,  the  wolf  at  his  heels;  at 
the  door  he  paused  to  flash  a  glance  at  them 
and  then  crossed  the  room.  On  the  farther 
side  he  stopped  again. 

"  I  might  be  tellin'  you,"  he  said  in  his 
soft  voice,  "  that  now's  Bart's  well  I  got 
to  be  travelin'  again.  I  start  in  the  morn 
ing." 

The  pleading  eyes  of  Kate  raised  Byrne 
to  his  feet. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Barry!"  he  called.  The 
other  turned  again  and  waited.  "  Do  you 
mean  that  you  will  leave  us  while  Mr.  Cum 
berland  is  in  this  critical  condition?" 

A  shadow  crossed  the  face  of  Barry. 
"  I'd  stay  if  I  could,"  he  answered.  "  But 
it  ain't  possible!" 

"  What  takes  you  away  is  your  affair, 


sir,"  said  the  doctor.  "  My  concern  is  Mr. 
Cumberland.  He  is  in  a  very  precarious 
condition.  The  slightest  nerve  shock  may 
have — fatal — results . ' ' 

Barry  sighed.  "  Seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  buckin'  up  considerable.  Don't  look 
so  thin,  doc." 

"  His  body  may  be  well  enough,"  said 
the  doctor  calmly,  "  but  his  nerves  are 
wrecked.  I  am  afraid  to  prophesy  the  con 
sequences  if  you  leave  him." 

It  was  apparent  that  a  great  struggle  was 
going  on  in  Barry.  He  answered  at  length: 
"  How  long  would  I  have  to  stay?  One 
rain  could  wipe  out  all  the  sign  and  make 
m'e  like  a  blind  man  in  the  desert.  Doc, 
how  long  would  I  have  to  stay?" 

"  A  few  days,"  answered  Byrne,  "  may 
work  wonders  with  him." 

The  other  hesitated.  "  I'll  go  up  and 
talk  with  him,"  he  said,  "  and  what  he 
wants  I'll  do." 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

TALK. 

THE  hours  dragged  on  slowly  for  Kate 
and  the  doctor.  If  her  father  could 
hold  Dan  it  was  everything  to  the  girl, 
and  if  Barry  left  at  once  there  might 
be  some  hope  in  the  heart  of  Randall 
Byrne.  Before  evening  a  not  unwelcome 
diversion  broke  the  suspense. 

It  was  the  arrival  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Marshal  Jeff  Calkins.  His  shoulders  were 
humped  and  his  short  legs  bowed  from  con 
tinual  riding,  and  his  head  was  slung  far 
forward  on  a  gaunt  neck;  so  that  when  he 
turned  his  head  from  one  to  another  in 
speaking  it  was  with  a  peculiar  pendulum 
motion.  The  marshal  had  a  reputation 
which  was  strong  over  three  hundred  miles 
and  more  of  a  mountain-desert.  This  was 
strange,  for  the  marshal  was  a  very  talka 
tive  man,  and  talkative  men  are  not  popu 
lar  on  the  desert;  but  it  had  been  discovered 
that  on  occasion  his  six-gun  could  speak  as 
rapidly  and  much  more  accurately  than  his 
tongue.  So  Marshal  Calkins  waxed  in 
favor. 

He  set  the  household  at  ease  upon  his 
arrival  by  announcing  that  "  they  hadn't 
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no  thin'  for  him  there."  All  he  wanted  was 
a  place  to  bunk  in,  some  chow,  and  a  feed 
for  the  horse.  His  trail  led  past  the  Cum 
berland  ranch  many  and  many  a  dreary 
mile. 

The  marshal  had  early  in  life  discovered 
that  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  any 
man  was  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground. 

"  How's  your  patient,  doc?"  inquired  the 
marshal.  "  How's  old  Joe  Cumberland? 
I  remember  when  me  and  Joe  used  to  trot 
about  the  range  together.  What's  the  mat 
ter  with  him,  anyway?" 

u  His  nerves  are  a  bit  shaken  about,"'  re 
sponded  the  doctor.  "  To  which  I  might 
add  that  there  is  superimposed  an  arterial 
condition — 

-  "  Cut  it  short,  doc,"  cried  the  marshal 
good  naturedly.  "I  ain't  got  a  dictionary 
handy.  Nerves  bad,  eh?  Well,  I  don't 
wonder  about  that.  The  old  man's  had 
enough  trouble  lately  to  make  anybody  ner 
vous.  I  wouldn't  like  to  go  through  it  my 
self.  Xo,  sir!  What  with  that  Dan  Barry 
— ain't  steppin'  on  any  corns,  Kate,  am  I?" 

He  smiled  vaguely,  but  the  marshal  ac 
cepted  the  smile  as  a  strong  dissent. 

"  They  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when 
folks  said  that  you  was  kind  of  sweet  on 
Dan.  Glad  to  hear  they  ain't  nothin'  in  it. 
'S  a  matter  of  fact—" 

But  here  Kate  interrupted  with  a  raised 
hand.  She  said:  "  I  think  that  was  the  sup 
per  gong.  Yes,  there  it  is.  We'll  go  in  now, 
if  you  wish." 

"  They's  only  one  sound  in  the  world 
that's  better  to  me  than  a  dinner  gong," 
said  the  profuse  marshal  as  they  seated 
themselves  around  the  big  dining-table, 
"  and  that  was  the  sound  of  my  wife's  voice 
when  she  said  '  I  will.'  But  comin'  back 
to  you  and  Dan,  Kate — we  was  all  of  us 
sayin'  that  you  and  Dan  kind  of  had  an 
eye  for  each  other.  I  s'pose  we  was  all 
wrong.  You  see,  that  was  back  in  the  days 
before  Dan  busted  loose.  „  When  he  was 
about  the  range  most  usually  he  was  the 
quietest  man  I  ever  sat  opposite  to,  barrin' 
one — and  that  was  a  feller  that  went  West 
with  a  bum  heart  at  the  chuck-table!  Ha, 
ha,  ha!"  The  marshal's  laughter  boomed 
through  the  big  room  as  he  recalled  this  de 
lightful  anecdote.  He  went  on:  "  But  after 


that  Jim  "Silent  play  we  all  changed  our 
minds  some.  D'you  know,  doc,  I  was  in 
Elkhead  the  night  that  Dan  got  our  Lee 
Haines?" 

"  I've  never  heard  of  the  episode,"  mur 
mured  the  doctor. 

"  You  ain't?  You  sure  ain't  lived  in 
these  parts  long!  Which  you  wouldn't 
think  one  man  could  ride  into  a  whole  town, 
go  to  the  jail,  knock  out  two  guards  that, 
was  proved  men,  take  the  keys,  unlock  the 
irons  off'n  the  man  he  wanted,  saddle  a 
hoss,  and  ride  through  a  whole  town — full 
of  folks  that  was  shootin'  at  him.  Now, 
would  you  think  that  was  possible?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  And  it  ain't  possible,  I'm  here  to  state. 
But  they  was  something  different  about  Dan 
Barry.  D'you  ever  notice  it,  Kate?" 

She  was  far  past  speech. 

"  No,  I  guess  you  never  would  have  no 
ticed  it.  You  was  livin'  too  close  to  him 
all  the  time  to  see  how  different  he  was 
from  other  fellers.  Anyway,  he  done  it. 
They  say  he  got  plugged  while  he  was  ridin' 
through  the  lines  and  he  bled  all  the  way 
home,  and  he  got  there  unconscious.  Is 
that  right,  Kate?" 

He  waited  an  instant  and  then  accepted 
the  silence  as  an  affirmative. 

"  Funny  thing  about  that.  too.  The  place 
where  he  come  to  was  Buck  Daniels's  house. 
Well,  Buck  was  one  of  Jim  Silent's  men, 
and  they  say  Buck  had  tried  to  plug  Dan 
before  that.  But  Dan  let  him  go  that  time, 
and  when  Buck  seen  Dan  ride  in  all  covered 
with  blood  he  remembered  that  favor  and 
he  kept  Dan  safe  from  Jim  Silent  and  safe 
from  the  law  until  Dan  was  well.  I  seen 
Buck  this  morning  over  to  Rafferty's  place, 
and—" 

Here  the  marshal  noted  a  singular  look 
in  the  eyes  of  Kate  Cumberland,  a  look  so 
singular  that  he  turned  in  his  chair  to  follow 
it.  He  saw  Dan  Barry  in  the^act  of  clos 
ing  the  door  behind  him,  and  Marshal  Cal 
kins  turned  a  deep  and  violent  red,  varied 
instantly  by  a  blotchy  yellow  which  in  turn 
faded  to  something  as  near  white  as  his  tan 
permitted. 

"Dan  Barry!"  gasped  the  marshal,  ris 
ing,  and  he  reached  automatically  toward 
his  hip  before  he  remembered  that  he  had 
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laid  his  belt  and  guns  aside  before  he  en 
tered  the  dining-room,  as  etiquette  is  in  the 
mountain-desert.  For  it  is  held  that  shoot 
ing  at  the  table  disturbs  the  appetite. 

"  Good  even',''  said  Dan  quietly.  "  Was  it 
Buck  Daniels  that  you  seen  at  Rafferty's 
place,  Marshal  Calkins?" 

"  Him,"  nodded  the  marshal  hoarsely. 
"  Yep,  Buck  Daniels." 

And  then  he  sank  into  his  chair,  silent  for 
the  first  time.  His  eyes  followed  Barry  as 
though  hypnotized. 

"I'm  kind  of  glad  to  know  where  I  can 
find  him,"  said  Barry,  and  took  his  place 
at  the  table. 

The  silence  continued  for  a  while,  with  all 
eyes  focused  on  the  newcomer.  It  was  the 
doctor  who  had  to  speak  first. 

"  You've  talked  things  over  with  Mr. 
Cumberland?"  he  asked. 

'"  We  had  a  long  talk,"  nodded  Dan. 
"  You  was  wrong  about  him,  doc.  He 
thinks  he  can  do  without  me." 

"  What?"  cried  Kate. 

"  He  thinks  he  can  do  without  me,"  said 
Dan  Barry.  "  We  talked  it  all  over." 

The  silence  fell  again.  Kate  Cumberland 
was  staring  blankly  down  at  her  plate,  see 
ing  nothing;  and  Byrne  looked  straight 
before  him  and  felt  the  pulse  drumming  in 
his  throat.  His  chance,  then,  was  to  come. 
By  this  time  the  marshal  had  recovered  his 
breath. 

He  said  to  Dan:  "  Seems  like  you  been 
away  some  time,  Dan.  Where  you  been 
hangin'  out?" 

"  I  been  ridin'  about,"  answered  Dan 
vaguely. 

"  Well,"  chuckled  the  marshal,  "  I'm  glad 
they  ain't  no  more  Jim  Silents  about  these 
parts — not  .while  you're  here  and  while  I'm 
here.  You  kept  things  kind  of  busy  for 
Glasgow,  Dan." 

He  turned  to  Kate,  who  had  pushed  back 
her  chair.  "  What's  the  matter,  Kate?" 
he  boomed.  "  You  ain't  lookin'  any  too 
tiptop.  Sick?" 

"  I  may  be  back  in  a  moment,"  said  the 
girl,  "  but  don't  delay  supper  for  me." 

She  went  out  of  the  room  with  a  step 
poised  well  enough,  but  the  moment  the 
door  closed  behind  her  she  fairly  staggered 
to  the  nearest  chair  and  sank  into  it,  her 


head  fallen  back,  her  eyes  dim,  and  all  the 
strength  gone  from  her  body  and  her  will. 
Several  minutes  passed  before  she  roused 
herself,  and ,  then  it  was  to  drag  herself 
slowly  up  the  stairs  to  the  door  of  her 
father's  room.  She  opened  it  without 
knocking,  and  then  closed  it  and  stood  with 
her  back  against  it,  in  the  shadow. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE    VOICE    OF    BLACK   BART. 

HER  father  lay  propped  high  with  pil 
lows,  among  which  his  head  lolled 
back.  The  only  light  in  the  room 
was  near  the  bed  and  it  cast  a  glow  upon 
the  face  of  Joe  Cumberland  and  on  the 
white  linen.  All  the  rest  of  the  room  swam 
in  darkness.  The  chairs  were  blotches,  in 
distinct,  uncertain;  even  the  foot  of  the 
bed  trailed  off  to  nothingness.  The  bed 
clothes  never  stirred,  the  old  man  lay  in 
the  arms  of  a  deadly  languor  so  that  there 
was  a  kinship  of  more  than  blood  between 
him  and  Kate  at  this  moment.  She  stepped 
to  the  side  of  the  bed  and  stood  staring 
down  at  him. 

So  cold  was  that  settled  gaze  that  her 
father  stirred  at  length,  shivered,  and  with 
out  opening  his  eyes,  fumbled  at  the  bed 
spread  and  drew  it  a  little  more  closely 
about  his  shoulders.  Even  that  did  not 
give  him  rest;  and  presently  the  wrinkled 
eyelids  opened  and  he  looked  up  at  his 
daughter.  A  film  of  weariness  heavier  than 
sleep  at  first  obscured  his  sight,  but  this 
in  turn  cleared  away;  he  frowned  a  little 
to  clear  his  vision,  and  then  wagged  his  head 
slowly  from  side  to  side. 

"  Kate,"  he  said  feebly,  "  I  done  my  best. 
It  simply  wasn't  good  enough." 

She  answered  in  a  voice  as  low  as  his, 
but  steadier:  "  What  could  have  happened? 
Dad,  what  happened  to  make  you  give  up 
every  hold  on  Dan?  What  was  it?  You 
were  the  last  power  that  could  keep  him 
here.  You  knew  it.  Why  did  you  tell  him 
he  could  go?" 

The  monotone  was  more  deadly  than 
any  emphasis  of  a  raised  word. 

"  If  you'd  been  here,"  pleaded  Joe  Cum 
berland,  "  you'd  have  done  what  I  done. 
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I  couldn't  help  it.  There  he  sat  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed  after  he  told  me  that  he 
had  something  to  do  away  from  the  ranch 
and  that  he  wanted  to  go  now  that  Black 
Bart  was  well  enough  to  travel  in  short 
spells.  He  asked  me  if  I  still  needed  him." 

"  And  you  told  him  no?"'  she  cried.  "  Oh, 
dad,  you  know  it  means  everything  to  me — 
but  you  told  him  no?" 

He  raised  a  shaking  hand  to  ward  off  the 
outburst  and  stop  it.  "  Not  at  first,  honey. 
Gimme  a  chance  to  talk,  Kate.  At  first  I 
told  him  that  I  needed  him — and  God 
knows  that  I  do  need  him.  I  dunna  why — 
not  even  Doc  Byrne  knows  what  there  is 
about  Dan  that  helps  me.  I  told  Dan 
all  them  things.  And  he  didn't  say  noth- 
in',  but  jest  sat  still  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  looked  at  me. 

"  It  ain't  easy  to  bear  his  eyes,  Kate. 
I  lay  here  and  tried  at  first  to  smile  at 
him  and  talk  about  other  things — but  it 
ain't  easy  to  bear  his  eyes.  You  take  a  dog, 
Kate.  It  ain't  supposed  to  be  able  to  look 
you  in  the  eye  for  long;  but  s'pose  you 
met  up  with  a  dog  that  could.  It  'd  make 
you  feel  sort  of  queer  inside.  Which  I 
felt  that  way  while  Dan  was  lookin'  at 
me.  Not  that  he  was  threatenin'  me.  No,  it 
wasn't  that.  He  was  only  thoughtful,  but  I 
kept  gettin'  more  nervous  and  more  fidgety. 
I  felt  after  a  while  like  I  couldn't  stand 
it.  I  had  to  crawl  out  of  bed  and  begin 
walkin'  up  and  down  till  I  got  quieter.  But 
I  seen  that  wouldn't  do. 

"  Then  I  begun  to  think.  I  thought  of 
near  everything  in  a  little  while.  I  thought 
of  what  would  happen  s'pose  Dan  should 
stay  here.  Maybe  you  and  him  would  get 
to  like  each  other  again.  Maybe  you'd 
get  married.  Then  what  would  happen? 

"  I  thought  of  the  wild  geese  flyin'  north 
in  the  spring  o'  the  year  and  the  wild  geese 
flyin'  south  in  the  fall  o'  the  year.  And 
I  thought  of  Dan  with  his  heart  followin' 
the  wild  geese — God  knows  why! — and  I 
seen  a  picture  of  him  standin'  and  watchin' 
them,  with  you  near  by  and  not  able  to 
get  one  look  out  of  him.  I  seen  that,  and  it 
made  my  blood  chilly,  like  the  air  on  a 
frosty  night. 

"  Kate,  they's  something  like  the  power 
of  prophecy  that  comes  to  a  dyin'  man! " 


"  Dad! "  she  cried.  "  What  are  you  say 
ing?" 

She  slipped  to  her  knees  beside  the  bed 
and  drew  his  cold  hands  towards  her,  but 
Joe  Cumberland  shook  his  head  and  mildly 
drew  one  hand  away.  He  raised  it,  with 
extended  forefinger — a  sign  of  infinite  warn 
ing;  and  with  the  glow  of  the  lamp  full 
upon  his  face,  the  eyes  were  pits  of 
shadow  with  a  stirring  orb  of  fire  in  the 
depths. 

"  No,  I  ain't  dead  now,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  ain't  far  away  from  it.  Maybe  days, 
maybe  weeks,  maybe  whole  months.  But 
I've  passed  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  I  know 
I'm  ridin'  down  the  slope.  Pretty  soon  I'll 
finish  the  trail.  But  what  little  time  I've 
got  left  is  worth  more'n  everything  that 
went  before.  I  can  see  my  life  behind  me 
and  the  things  before  like  a  cold  mornin' 
light  was  over  it  all — you  know  before  the 
sun  begins  to  beat  up  the  waves  of  heat 
and  the  mist  gets  tanglin'  in  front  of  your 
eyes?  You  know  when  you  can  look  right 
across  a  thirty-mile  valley  and  name  the 
trees,  a'most  the  other  side?  That's  the 
way  I  can  see  now.  They  ain't  no  feelin' 
about  it.  My  body  is  all  plumb  paralyzed. 
I  jest  see  and  know — that's  all. 

"  And  what  I  see  of  you  and  Dan — if  you 
ever  marry — is  plain — hell!  Love  ain't  the 
only  thing  they  is  between  a  man  and  a 
woman.  They's  something  else.  I  dunno 
what  it  is.  But  it's  a  sort  of  a  common 
purpose;  it's  havin'  both  pairs  of  feet  step- 
pin'  out  on  the  same  path.  That's  what  it 
is.  But  your  trail  would  go  one  way  and 
Dan's  would  go  another,  and  pretty  soon 
your  love  wouldn't  be  nothin'  but  a  big 
wind  blowin'  between  two  mountains — and 
all  it  would  do  would  be  to  freeze  up  the 
blood  in  your  hearts." 

"  I  seen  all  that  while  Dan  was  sittin'  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  Not  that  I  don't  want 
him  here.  When  I  see  him  I  see  the  world 
the  way  it  was  when  I  was  under  thirty. 
When  there  wasn't  nothin'  I  wouldn't  try 
once,  and  all  I  wanted  was  a  gun  and  a 
hoss  and  a  song  to  keep  me  from  tradin' 
with  kings.  No,  it  ain't  goin'  to  be  easy  for 
me  when  Dan  goes  away.  But  what's  my 
tag-end  of  life  compared  with  yours?  You 
got  to  be  given  a  chance;  you  got  to  be 
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kept  away  from  Dan.  That's  why  I  told 
him,  finally,  that  I  thought  I  could  get 
along  without  him." 

"  Whether  or  not  you  save  me,"  she 
answered,  "  you  signed  a  death  warrant 
for  at  least  two  men  when  you  told  him 
that." 

"  Two  men?  They's  only  one  he's  after 
— and  Buck  Daniels  has  had  a  long  start. 
He  can't  be  caught!" 

"  That  Marshal  Calkins  is  here  to-night. 
He  saw  Buck  at  Rafferty's,  and  he  talked 
about  it  in  the  hearing  of  Dan  at  the  table. 
I  watched  Dan's  face.  You  may  read  the 
past  and  see  the  future,  dad,  but  I  know 
Dan's  face.  I  can  read  it  as  the  sailor  reads 
the  sea.  Before  to-morrow  night  Buck 
Daniels  will  be  dead;  and  Dan's  hands  will 
be  red." 

She  dropped  her  head  against  the  bed 
clothes  and  clasped  her  fingers  over  the 
bright  hair. 

When  she  could  speak  again  she  raised 
her  head  and  went  on  in  the  same  swift, 
low  monotone: 

"  And  besides,  Black  Bart  has  found 
the  trail  of  the  man  who  fired  the  barn 
and  shot  him.  And  the  body  of  Buck 
won't  be  cold  before  Dan  will  be  on  the 
heels  of  the  other  man.  Oh,  dad,  two 
lives  lay  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand.  You 
could  have  saved  them  by  merely  asking 
Dan  to  stay  with  you;  but  you've  thrown 
them  away." 

"  Buck  Daniels!"  repeated  the  old  man, 
the  horror  of  the  thing  dawning  on  him 
only  slowly.  "  Why  didn't  he  get  farther 
away?  Why  didn't  he  ride  night  and  day 
after  he  left  us?  He's  got  to  be  warned 
that  Dan  is  coming!" 

"  I've  thought  of  that.  I'm  going  into 
my  room  now  to  write  a  note  and  send  it 
to  Buck  by  one  of  our  men.  But  at  the 
most  he'll  have  less  than  a  day's  start — 
and  what  is  a  day  to  Satan  and  Dan 
Barry?" 

"  I  thought  it  was  for  the  best,"  muttered 
old  Joe.  "  I  couldn't  see  how  it  was  wrong. 
But  I  can  send  for  Dan  and  tell  him  that 
I've  changed  my  mind."  He  broke  off  in 
a  groan.  "  No,  that  wouldn't  be  no  good. 


He's  set  his  mind  on  going  by  this  time, 
and  nothing  can  keep  him  back.  But — 
Kate,  maybe,  I  can  delay  him.  Has  he  gone 
up  to  his  room  yet?" 

"  He's  in  there  now.  Talk  softly  or 
he'll  hear  us.  He's  walking  up  and  down 
now." 

"  Aye,  aye,  aye! "  nodded  old  Joe,  bis  eyes 
widening  with  horror.  "  And  his  footfall  is 
like  the  padding  of  a  big  cat.  I  could  tell 
it  out  of  a  thousand  steps.  And  I  know 
what's  going  on  inside  his  mind!" 

"  Yes,  yes;  he's  thinking  of  the  blow 
Buck  Daniels  struck  him;  he's  thinking  of 
the  man  who  shot  down  Bart.  Good  save 
them  both!" 

"Listen!"  whispered  the  cattleman. 
"  He's  raised  the  window.  I  heard  the  rat 
tle  of  the  weights.  He's  standing  there  in 
front  of  the  window,  letting  the  wind  of 
the  night  blow  in  his  face!" 

The  wind  from  the  window,  indeed, 
struck  against  the  door  communicating  with 
Joe  Cumberland's  room,  and  shook  it  as  if 
a  hand  were  rattling  at  the  knob. 

The  girl  began  to  speak  again,  as  swiftly 
as  before,  her  voice  the  barely  audible 
rushing  of  a  whisper:  "  The  law  will  trail 
him,  but  I  won't  give  him  up.  Dad,  I'm 
going  to  fight  once  more  to  keep  him  here 
—and  if  I  fail,  I'll  follow  him  around  the 
world."  Such  words  should  have  come 
loudly,  ringing.  Spoken  so  softly,  they 
gave  a  terrible  effect;  like  the  ravings  of 
delirium,  or  the  monotone  of  insanity.  And 
with  the  white  light  against  her  face  she 
was  more  awe-inspiring  than  beautiful. 
"  He  loved  me  once;  and  the  fire  must  still 
be  in  him;  such  fire  can't  go  out,  and  I'll 
fan  it  back  to  life,  and  then  if  it  burns 
me — if  it  burns  us  both — the  fire  itself  can 
not  be  more  torture  than  to  live  on  like 
this!" 

"Hush,  lass!"  murmured  her  father. 
"  Listen  to  what's  coming!" 

It  was  a  moan,  very  low-pitched,  and 
then  rising  slowly,  and  gaining  in  volume, 
rising  up  the  scale  with  a  dizzy  speed,  till 
it  burst  and  rang  through  the  house — the 
long-drawn  wail  of  a  wolf  when  it  hunts 
on  a  fresh  trail. 


This  stor^will  be  continued  in  next  week's  issue  of  the  ARGOSY-ALLSTORY  WEEKLY, 
the  consolidated  title  under  which  both  magazines  will  appear  hereafter  as  one. 


THE  GENERAL  UTILITY  MAN 

,  I  am  the  general  utility  man, 
The  finest  invention  since  time  began ! 

There's  nothing  about  that  I  cannot  do, 

From  darning  a  stocking  to  mending  a  shoe. 

I  take  on  myself  all  the  cares  of  life, 

And  free  every  house  of  domestic  strife. 

I  order  your  dinners,  and  bounce  the  cook; 

I  keep  a  strict  eye  on  the  grocer's  book. 

I  spank  the  children,  and  cut  their  locks; 

I  tune  the  piano,  and  wind  the  clocks. 

I  fill  up  the  lamps,  and  trim  the  wicks ; 

And,  if  you  can't  do  it,  I  kill  the  chicks. 

I  wash  the  windows  and  sweep  the  floors; 
I  tend  the  furnace,  and  all  the  chores, 
Whatever  their  kind,  in  the  modern  home 
I  cheerfully  do  from  cellar  to  dome. 
I  know  how  to  hammer  a  carpet-tack; 
If  so  you  would  travel,  I  neatly  pack. 
I'm  up  in  the  gas-fitter's  noble  art; 
I  know  how  to  run  a  naphtha-cart. 
I've  studied  the  science  of  chafing-dish, 
And  know  how  to  cook  whatever  you  wish. 
I  iron  and  press  coats,  collars,  and  pants, 
And  if  you  are  blue  I  can  sing  and  dance. 

In  matters  of  state  I  am  on  the  fence; 

For  party  or  faction  I've  no  prepense, 

And  vote  as  my  boss  shall  incline  to  say 

On  every  succeeding  election-day. 

If  so  you're  a  lady,  a  suffragette, 

Your  ballot  at  once  you  will  straightway  get, 

And  spite  of  the  law  which  imposes  a  ban, 

You  can  speak  your  will  through  your  hired  man. 

I  serve  as  a  butler  at  suppers  and  teas. 

And,  if  I  am  asked,  can  converse  with  ease 

On  any  old  point  from  the  polar  ridge 

To  the  latest  leads  in  the  game  of  bridge. 

I  tennis  and  golf,  I  billiard  and  pool; 
I'm  a  splendid  man  in  a  Sunday-school. 
When  burglars  come  I  am  bold  and  brave; 
I'm  quite  an  adept  at  the  Marcelle  wave. 
I  spin  and  tat,  embroider  and  knit; 
I've  got  quite  a  little  of  pretty  wit; 
And  winter  nights,  when  my  work  is  done. 
And  leisure  affords  a  good  chance  for  fun, 
I've  a  thousand  tales  all  ready  to  tell 
Of  ghosts,  and  heroines  'neath  their  spell. 
Apply  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can 

To  "C.  Q.  D.,  the  Utility  Man!"    ^    .  .    c    .,, 

Carlyle  Smith. 
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Author  of  "Clung,"  "  Trailin',"  "Children  of  the  Night,"  etc. 


A    Sequel   to    ''The    Untamed" 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE    MESSAGE. 

BUCK  DANIELS  opened  his  eyes  and 
sat  bolt-upright  in  bed.  He  had 
dreamed  the  dream  again  and  awak 
ened  before  the  end.  If  a  shower  of  cold 
water  had  been  dashed  upon  him  he  could 
not  have  rallied  from  sound  slumber  so 
suddenly.  His  first  movement  was  to  snatch 
his  gun  from  under  his  mattress.  The 
pressure  of  the  butt  against  his  palm  was 
reassuring.  It  was  better  than  the  grip  of 
his  friend — a  strong  man. 

It  was  the  first  gray  of  dawn,  but  it  fell 
with  power  upon  an  old,  dusty  bridle  that 
hung  against  the  wall,  and  it  made  the 
steel  glitter  like  a  watchful  eye.  A  great 
dryness  held  his  throat  and  his  big  body 
shook  with  the  pounding  of  his  heart. 

Presently  he  caught  a  faint  and  regular 
creaking  of  the  stairs.  Some  one  was 
mounting  with  an  excessively  cautious 
step. 

Usually  the  crazy  stairs  that  led  up 
to  this  garret  room  of  the  Rafferty  house 
creaked  and  groaned  a  protest  at  every 
footfall.  Now  the  footfall  paused  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  as  when  one  stops  to 
listen. 

Daniels  raised  his  revolver  and  leveled 
it  on  the  door,  but  his  hand  was  shaking 


and  the  muzzle  kept  veering  back  and  forth 
across  the  door.  He  seized  his  right  hand 
with  his  left,  and  crushed  it  with  a  des 
perate  pressure.  The  quivering  of  the  two 
hands  counteracted  each  other  and  he  man 
aged  to  keep  some  sort  of  a  bead. 

Now  the  step  continued  again,  down  the 
short  hall.  A- hand  fell  on  the  knob  of 
the  door  and  pressed  it  slowly  open. 
Against  the  deeper  blackness  of  the  hall 
beyond  Buck  saw  a  tall  figure,  hatless.  His 
finger  curved  about  the  trigger,  and  still 
he  did  not  fire.  Even  to  his  hysterical 
brain  it  occurred  that  Dan  Barry  would 
be  wearing  a  hat — and  moreover  the  form 
was  tall. 

"Buck!"  called  a  guarded  voice. 

The  muzzle  of  Daniels's  revolver 
dropped;  he  threw  the  gun  on  his  bed  and 
stood  up. 

"Jim  Rafferty!"  he  cried,  with  some 
thing  like  a  groan  in  his  voice.  "  What  in 
the  name  of  God  are  you  doin'  here  at 
this  hour?" 

"  Some  one  come  here  and  banged  on 
the  door  a  while  ago.  Had  a  letter  for  you. 
Must  have  rid  a  long  ways  and  come  fast; 
while  he  was  givin'  me  the  letter  at  the 
door  I  heard  his  hoss  pantin'  outside.  He 
wouldn't  stay,  but  went  right  back.  Here's 
the  letter,  Buck.  Hope  it  ain't  no  bad 
news.  Got  a  light  here,  ain't  you?" 
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Daniels,   taking  the  letter,  kindled  his 
lantern.    By  that  light  he  read: 

Dear  Buck: 

Last  night  at  supper  Dan  found  out  where 
you  are.  In  the  morning  he's  leaving  the 
ranch  and  we  know  that  he  intends  to  ride 
for  Rafferty's  place;  he'll  probably  be  there 
before  noon.  The  moment  you  get  this,  sad 
dle  your  horse  and  ride.  Oh,  Buck,  why  did 
you  stay  so  close  to  us? 

Relay  your  horses.  Don't  stop  until  you're 
over  the  mountains.  Black  Bart  is  well 
enough  to  take  the  trail  and  Dan  will  use 
him  to  follow  you.  You  know  what  that 


means. 

Ride,  ride,  ride! 


KATE. 


He  crumpled  up  the  paper  and  sank 
back  upon  the  bed. 

"  Why  did  you  stay,  so  close?" 

He  had  wondered  at  that  himself  many 
times  in  the  past  few  days.  Like  the  hunted 
rabbit,  he  expected  to  find  safety  under  the 
very  nose  of  danger.  In  a  sort  of  daze  he 
uncrumpled  the  note  again  and  read  the 
wrinkled  writing  word  by  word.  He  had 
caught  the  faintest  breath  of  perfume  from 
the  paper.  It  was  a  small  thing,  but  it 
made  Buck  Daniels  drop  his  head  and 
crush  the  paper  against  his  face.  At  first 
his  dazed  brain  caught  only  part  of  the 
note's  significance.  Then  it  dawned  on  him 
that  the  girl  thought  he  had  fled  from  the 
Cumberland  Ranch  through  fear  of  Dan 
Barry. 

Aye,  there  had  been  fear  in  it.  Every 
day  at  the  ranch  he  had  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  the  destroyer  might  ride  up 
on  that  devil  of  black  silken  grace,  Satan. 
But  every  day  he  had  convinced  himself 
that  even  then  Dan  Barry  remembered  the 
past  and  was  cursing  himself  for  the  in 
gratitude  he  had  shown  his  old  friend.  Now 
the  truth  swept  coldly  home  to  Buck  Dan 
iels.  Barry  was  as  fierce  as  ever  upon  the 
trail,  and  Kate  Cumberland  thought  that 
he — Buck  Daniels — had  fled  like  a  cur 
from  danger. 

He  seized  his  head  between  his  hands 
and  beat  his  knuckles  against  the  corru 
gated  flesh  of  his  forehead.  She  had  thought 
that! 

'  Desire  for  action,  action,  action,  beset 
him  like  thirst.  To  close  with  this  devil, 
this  wolf-man,  to  set  his  big  fingers  in  the 


smooth,  almost  girlish  throat,  to  choke  the 
yellow  light  out  of  those  eyes — or  else  to 
die,  but  like  a  man  proving  his  manhood 
before  the  girl. 

Catching  up  his  hat  and  his  belt  he 
rushed  wildly  from  the  room,  thundered 
down  the  crazy  stairs,  and  out  to  the  stable. 

Long  Bess,  the  tall,  bay  mare,  raised 
her  aristocratic  head  above  the  side  of  the 
stall  and  whinnied.  For  answer  he  shook 
his  fist  at  her  and  cursed  insanely. 

The  saddle  he  jerked  by  one  stirrup 
leather  from  the  wall  and  flung  it  on  her 
back,  and  when  she  cringed  to  the  far  side 
of  the  stall,  he  cursed  her  again,  bitterly, 
and  drew  up  the  cinch  with  a  lunge  that 
made  her  groan.  He  did  not  wait  to  lead 
her  to  the  door  before  mounting,  but  sprang 
into  the  saddle. 

Here  he  whirled  her  about  and  drove 
home  the  spurs.  Cruel  usage,  for  Long 
Bess  had  never  denied  him  the  utmost  of 
her  speed  and  strength  at  the  mere  sound 
of  his  voice.  Now,  half-mad  with  fear 
and  surprise,  she  sprang  forward  at  full 
gallop,  slipped  and  almost  sprawled  on  the 
floor,  and  then  thundered  out  of  the  door. 

At  once  the  soft  sandy  soil  received  and 
deadened  the  impact  of  her  hoofs.  Off  she 
flew  through  the  gray  of  the  morning, 
soundless  as  a  racing  ghost. 

Yet  to  Buck  Daniels  her  fastest  gait 
seemed  slower  than  a  walk.  Already  his 
thoughts  were  flying  far  before.  Already 
he  stood  before  the  ranch  house  calling  to 
Dan  Barry.  Aye,  at  the  very  door  of  the 
place  they  should  meet  and  one  of  them 
must  die. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

VICTORY. 

THE  gray  light  which  Daniels  saw  that 
morning    hardly    brightened    as    the 
day  grew,  for  the  sky  was  overcast. 
Wung  Lu,  his  celestial,  slant  eyes  now  yel 
low   with    cold,    built   a   fire   on   the   big 
hearth  in  the  living-room.   It  was  a  roaring 
blaze,   for  the  wood  was  so   dry  that  it 
flamed  as  though  soaked  in  oil,  and  tum 
bled  a  mass  of  yellow  fire  up  the  chimney. 
So   bright  was  the  fire,   indeed,   that*its 
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light  quite  overshadowed  the  meager  day 
which  looked  in  at  the  window,  and  every 
chair  cast  its  shadow  away  from  the 
hearth.  Later  on  Kate  Cumberland  came 
down  the  backstairs  and  slipped  into  the 
kitchen. 

"  Have  you  see*n  Dan?"  she  asked  of 
the  cook. 

"  Wung  Lu  make  nice  fire,"  grinned  the 
Chinaman.  "  Misser  Dan  in  there." 

She  thought  for  an  instant. 

"  Is  breakfast  ready,  Wung?" 

"  Pretty  soon  quick,"  nodded  Wung  Lu. 

"  Then  throw  out  the  coffee  or  the 
eggs,"  she  said  quickly.  "  I  don't  want 
breakfast  served  yet;  wait  till  I  send  you 
word." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her,  the  eye 
brows  of  Wung  rose  into  perfect  Roman 
arches. 

"  Ho!"  grunted  Wung  Lu,  "  Oh  ho!" 

In  the  hall  Kate  met  Randall  Byrne 
coming  down  the  stairs.  He  was  dressed 
in  white  and  he  had  found  a  little  yellow 
wildflower  and  stuck  ic  in  his  button-hole. 
He  seemed  ten  years  younger  than  the  day 
he  rode  with  her  to  the  ranch,  and  now  he 
came  to  her  with  a  quick  step,  smiling. 

"  Dr.  Byrne,"  she  said  quietly,  "  break 
fast  will  be  late  this  morning.  Also,  I  want 
no  one  to  go  into  the  living-room  for  a 
while.  Will  you  keep  them  out?" 

The  doctor  was  instantly  gone. 

She  nodded  her  thanks,  and  went  on; 
but  passing  the  mirror  in  the  hall  the  sight 
of  her  face  made  her  stop  abruptly.  There 
was  no  vestige  of  color  in  it,  and  the 
shadows  beneath  her  eyes  made  them  seem 
inhumanly  large  and  deep.  The  bright  hair, 
to  be  sure,  waved  over  her  head  and  coiled 
on  her  neck,  but  it  was  like  a  futile  shaft 
of  sunlight  falling  on  a  dreary  moor  in 
winter.  She  went  on  thoughtfully  to  the 
door  of  the  living-room,  but  there  she 
paused  again  with  her  hand  upon  the  knob, 
and  while  she  stood  there  she  remembered 
herself  as  she  had  been  only  a  few  months 
before,  with  the  color  flushing  in  her  face 
and  a  continual  light  in  her  eyes.  In  a 
quiet  despair,  she  said  to  herself:  "  As  I 
am — I  must  win  or  lose — as  I  am!"  and 
she  opened  the  door  and  stepped  in. 

She  had  been  cold  with  fear  and  excite 


ment  when  she  entered  the  room  to  make 
her  last  stand  for  happiness,  but  once  she 
was  in,  it  was  not  so  hard.  Dan  Barry  lay 
on  the  couch  at  the  far  end  of  the  room 
with  his  hands  thrown  under  his  head,  and 
he  was  smiling  in  a  way  which  she  well 
knew;  it  had  been  a  danger  signal  in  the 
old  days,  and  when  he  turned  his  face  and 
said  good-morning  to  her,  she  caught  that 
singular  glimmer  of  yellow  which  some 
times  came  up  behind  his  eyes.  In  reply 
to  his  greeting  she  merely  nodded,  and  then 
walked  slowly  to  the  window  and  turned 
her  back  to  him. 

She  noted  with  a  blank  eye  that  the 
landscape  was  a  single  mass  of  gray.  Some 
thing  must  be  done.  There  he  lay  in  the 
same  room  with  her.  Perhaps,  after  this 
day,  she  should  never  see  him  again;  every 
moment  was  precious  beyond  the  price  of 
gold,  and  yet  there  she  stood  at  the  win 
dow,  doing  nothing.  What  could  she  do? 

Should  she  go  to  him  and  fall  on  her 
knees  beside  him  and  pour  out  her  heart, 
telling  him  again  of  the  old  days.  No,  it 
would  be  like  striking  on  a  wooden  bell; 
no  echo  would  rise;  and  she  knew  before 
hand  the  deadly  blackness  of  his  eyes.  So 
Black  Bart  lay  often  in  the  sun,  staring 
at  infinite  distance  and  seeing  nothing  but 
his  dreams  of  battle.  What  were  appeals 
and  what  were  words  to  Black  Bart?  What 
were  they  to  Dan  Barry?  Yet  once,  by 
sitting  still — the  thought  made  her  blood 
leap  with  a  great,  joyous  pulse  that  set 
her  cheeks  tingling. 

She  waited  till  the  first  impulse  of  ex 
citement  had  subsided,  'and  then  turned 
back  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  near  the  fire. 
From  a  corner  of  her  eye  she  was  aware 
that  Whistling  Dan  had  turned  his  head 
again  to  await  her  first  speech.  Then  she 
fixed  her  gaze  on  the  wall  of  yellow  flame. 
The  impulse  to  speak  to  him  was  like  a 
hand  tugging  to  turn  her  around,  and  the 
words  came  up  and  swelled  in  her  throat, 
but  still  she  would  not  stir. 

In  a  moment  of  rationality  she  felt  in 
an  overwhelming  wave  of  mental  coldness 
the  folly  of  her  course,  but  she  shut  out 
the  thought  with  a  slight  shudder.  Silence, 
to  Dan  Barry,  had  a  louder  voice  and 
more  meaning  than  any  words. 
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Then  she  knew  that  he  was  sitting  up 
on  the  couch.  Was  he  about  to  stand  up 
and  walk  out  of  the  room?  For  moment 
after  moment  he  did  not  stir ;  and  at  length 
she  knew  with  a  breathless  certainty  that 
he  was  staring  fixedly  at  her! 

She  had  now  the  same  emotion  she  had 
had  when  Black  Bart  slunk  toward  her 
under  the  tree — if  a  single  perceptible 
tremor  shook  her,  if  she  showed  the  slight 
est  awareness  of  the  subtle  approach,  she 
was  undone.  It  was  only  her  apparent  un 
consciousness  which  could  draw  either  the 
wolf-dog  or  the  master. 

She  remembered  what  her  father  had 
told  her  of  hunting  young  deer — how  he 
had  lain  in  the  grass  and  thrust  up  a  leg 
above  the  grass  in  sight  of  the  deer  and 
how  they  would  first  run  away  but  finally 
come  back  step  by  step,  drawn  by  an  in 
vincible  curiosity,  until  at  length  they 
were  within  range  for  a  point  blank  shot. 

Xow  she  must  concentrate  on  the  flames 
of  the  fireplace,  see  nothing  but  them, 
think, of  nothing  but  the  swiftly  changing 
domes  and  walls  and  pinnacles  they  made. 
She  leaned  a  little  forward  and  rested  her 
cheek  upon  her  right  hand — and  thereby 
she  shut  out  the  sight  of  Dan  Barry  ef 
fectually.  Also  it  made  a  brace  to  keep 
her  from  turning  her  head  toward  him.  She 
needed  every  support,  physical  and  men 
tal. 

The  faintest  creaking  sound  told  her 
that  he  had  risen,  slowly,  from  the  couch. 
He  stepped  suddenly  and  noiselessly  into 
the  range  of  her  vision  and  sat  down  on 
a  low  bench  at  one  side  of  the  hearth.  If 
the  strain  had  been  tense  before,  it  now 
became  terrible;  for  there  he  sat  almost 
facing  her,  and  looking  intently  at  her,  yet 
she  must  keep  all  awareness  of  him  out  of 
her  eyes.  In  the  excitement  a  strong  pulse 
began  to  beat  in  the  hollow  of  her  throat, 
as  if  her  heart  were  rising.  She  had  won; 
she  had  kept  him  in  the  room;  she  had 
brought  him  to  a  keen  thought  of  her.  A 
Pyrrhic  victory,  for  she  was  poised  on  the 
very  edge  of  a  cliff  of  hysteria.  She  began 
to  feel  a  tremor  of  the  hand  which  sup 
ported  her  cheek.  If  that  should  become 
visible  to  him  he  would  instantly  know  that 
all  her  apparent  unconsciousness  was  a 


sham,  and  then  she  would  have  lost  him 
truly. 

Something  sounded  at  one  of  the  doors — 
and  then  the  door  opened  softly.  She  was 
almost  glad  of  the  interruption,  for  another 
instant  might  have  swept  away  the  last  re 
serve  of  her  strength.  So  this,  then,  was 
the  end. 

But  the  footfall  which  sounded  in  the 
apartment  was  a  soft,  padding  step,  with  a 
little  scratching  sound,  light  as  a  finger 
running  on  a  frosty  window  pane.  And 
then  a  long,  shaggy  head  slipped  close  to 
Whistling  Dan.  It  was  Black  Bart! 

A  wave  of  terror  swept  through  her.  She 
remembered  another  scene,  not  many 
months "  before,  when  Black  Rart  had 
drawn  his  master  away  from  her  and  led 
him  south,  south,  after  the  wild  geese.  The 
wolf-dog  had  come  again  like  a  demoniac 
spirit  to  undo  her  plans! 

Only  an  instant — the  crisis  of  a  battle — 
then  the  great  beast  turned  slowly,  faced 
her,  slunk  with  his  long  stride  closer,  and 
then  a  cold  nose  touched  the  hand  which 
gripped  the  arm  of  her  chair.  It  gave  her 
a  welcome  excuse  for  action  of  some" sort; 
she  reached  out  her  hand,  slowly,  and 
touched  the  forehead  of  Black  Bart.  He 
winced  back,  and  the  long  fangs  flashed; 
her  hand  remained  tremulously  poised  in 
air,  and  then  the  long  head  approached 
again,  cautiously,  and  once  more  she 
touched  it,  and  since  it  did  not  stir,  she 
trailed  the  tips  of  her  fingers  backwards 
towards  the  ears.  Black  Bart  snarled 
again,  but  it  was  a  sound  so  subdued  as 
to  be  almost  like  the  purring  of  a  great 
cat.  He  sank  down,  and  the  weight  of  his 
head  came  upon  her  feet.  Victory! 

In  the  full  tide  of  conscious  power  she 
was  able  to  drop  her  hand  from  her  face, 
raise  her  head,  turn  her  glance  carelessly 
upon  Dan  Barry;  she  was  met  by  ominous 
ly  glowing  eyes.  Anger — at  least  it  was  not 
indifference. 

He  rose  and  stepped  in  his  noiseless  way 
behind  her,  but  he  reappeared  instantly  on 
the  other  side,  and  reached  out  his  hand 
to  where  her  fingers  trailed  limp  from  the 
arm  of  the  chair.  There  he  let  them  lie, 
white  and  cool,  against  the  darkness  of  his 
palm.  It  was  as  if  he  sought  in  the  hand 
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for  the  secret  of  her  power  over  the  wolf- 
dog.  She  let  her  head  rest  against  the 
back  of  the  chair  and  watched  the  ner 
vous  and  sinewy  hand  upon  which  her  own 
rested.  She  had  seen  those  hands  fixed  in 
the  throat  of  Black  Bart  himself,  once 
upon  a  time.  A  grim  simile  came  to  her; 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  touched  the  paw  of 
the  panther.  The  steel-sharp  claws  were 
sheathed,  but  suppose  once  they  were 
bared,  and  clutched!  What  would  happen? 

Presently  the  hand  released  her  fingers, 
,and  Dan  Barry  stepped  back  and  stood 
with  folded  arms,  frowning  at  the  fire.  In 
the  weakness  which  overcame  her,  in  the 
grip  of  the  wild  excitement,  she  dared  not 
stay  near  him  longer.  She  rose  and  walked 
into  the  dining-room. 

"  Serve  breakfast  now,  Wung,"  she  com 
manded,  and  at  once  the  gong  was  struck 
by  the  cook. 

Before  the  long  vibrations  had  died  away 
the  guests  were  gathered  around  the  table, 
and  the  noisy  marshal  was  the  first  to  come. 
He  slammed  back  a  chair  and  sat  down 
with  a  grunt  of  expectancy. 

"  Mornin',  Dan,"  he  said,  whetting  his 
knife  across  the  table-cloth.  "  I  hear 
you're  ridin'  this  morniri"?  Ain't  goin'  away, 
are  you?" 

Dan  Barry  sat  frowning  steadily  down 
at  the  table.  It  was  a  moment  before  he 
answered. 

"  I  ain't  leavin',"  he  said  softly,  at 
length.  "  Postponed  my  trip." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

DR.  BYRNE  SHOWS  THE  TRUTH. 

OX  this  day  of  low-lying  mists  there 
was  no  graver  place  than  the  room 
of  old  Joe  Cumberland;  even  lamp 
light  was  more  merciful  in  the  room,  for 
it  left  the  corners  of  the  big  apartment  in 
obscurity,  but  this  meager  daylight  stripped 
away  all  illusion  and  left  the  room  naked 
and  ugly.  Like  autumn,  was  the  face  of 
Joe  Cumberland,  with  a  color  neither 
flushed  nor  pale,  but  a  dull  sallow  which 
foretells  death.  Beside  his  bed  sat  Dr. 
Randall  Byrne  and  kept  the  pressure  of 
two  fingers  upon  the  wrist  of  the  rancher. 


"  You  feel  a  little  better?"  asked  Byrne. 

"  They  ain't  no  feelin'.  But  I  ain't  hot; 
jest  sort  of  middlin'  cold." 

Dr.  Byrne  glanced  down  at  the  ther 
mometer  with  a  frown,  and  then  shook 
down  the  mercury. 

"  No,"  he  admitted,  "  there  is  no  fever." 

Joe  Cumberland  opened  his  eyes  a  trifle 
and  peered  up  at  Byrne. 

"  You  ain't  satisfied,  doc?" 

Byrne  was  of  that  merciless  nfcdern 
school  which  believes  in  acquainting  the 
patient  with  the  truth. 

"  I  am  not,"  he  said. 

"H-m-m!"  murmured  the  sick  man. 
"  And  what  might  be  wrong?" 

"  Your  pulse  is  uneven  and  weak,"  said 
the  doctor. 

"  I  been  feelin'  sort  of  weak  since  I  seen 
Dan  last  night,"  admitted  the  other.  "  But 
that  news  Kate  brought  me  will  bring  me 
up!  She's  kept  him  here,  lad,  think  of 
that!" 

"  I  am  thinking  of  it,"  answered  the 
doctor  coldly.  "  Your  last  interview  with 
him  nearly— killed  you.  If  you  see  him 
again  I  shall  wash  my  hands  of  the  case. 
When  he  first  came  you  felt  better  at  once 
— in  fact,  I  admit  that  you  seemed  to  do 
better  both  in  body  and  mind.  But  the 
thing  could  not  last.  It  was  a  false  stimu 
lus,  and  when  the  first  effects  had  passed 
away,  it  left  you  in  this  condition.  Mr. 
Cumberland,  you  must  see  him  no  more!" 

But  Joe  Cumberland  laughed  long  and 
softly. 

"  Life,"  he  murmured,  "  ain't  worth  that 
much!  Not  half!" 

"  I  can  do  no  more  than  advise,"  said 
the  doctor.  "  I  cannot  command." 

"  A  bit  peeved,  doc?"  queried  the  old 
man.  "  Well,  sir,  I  know  they  ain't  much 
longer  for  me.  Lord,  man,  I  can  feel  my 
self  going  out  like  a  flame  in  a  lamp  when 
the  oil  runs  up.  I  can  feel  life  jest  makin' 
its  last  few  jumps  in  me  like  the  flame  up 
the  chimney.  But  listen  to  me — "  he 
reached  out  a  long,  large  knuckled,  claw- 
like  hand  and  drew  the  doctor,  down  over 
him,  and  his  eyes  were  earnest — "  I  got 
to  live  till  I  see  'em  standin'  here  beside 
me,  hand  in  hand,  doc!" 

The  doctor,  even  by  that  dim  light,  had 
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changed  color.  He  passed  his  hand  slowly 
across  his  forehead. 

"  You  expect  to  see  that?" 

"I  expect  nothin'.    I  only  hope!" 

The  bitterness  of  Byrne's  heart  came  up 
in  his  throat. 

"  It  will  be  an  oddly  suited  match,"  he 
said,  "  if  they  marry.  But  they  will  not 
marry." 

"  Ha! "  cried  Cumberland,  and  starting 
up  in  bed  he  braced  himself  on  a  quaking 
elbow.  "  What's  that?" 

"Lie  down!"  ordered  the  doctor,  and 
pressed  the  ranchman  back  against  the 
pillows. 

"  But  what  d'you  mean?" 

"  It  would  be  a  long  story — the  scientific 
explanation." 

"  Doc,  where  Dan  is  concerned  I  got 
more  patience  than  Job." 

"  In  brief,  then,  I  will  prove  to  you 
that  there  is  no  mystery  in  this  Daniel 
Barry." 

"  If  you  can  do  that,  doc,  you're  more 
of  a  man  than  I  been  guessing  you  for. 
Start  now!" 

"  In  primitive  times,"  said  Byrne,  ''  man 
was  nearly  related  to  what  we  now  call  the 
lower  animals.  In  those  days  he  could  not 
surround  himself  with  an  artificial  protec 
tive  environment.  He  depended  on  the 
unassisted  strength  of  his  body.  His  mus 
cular  and  sensuous  development,  therefore, 
was  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  modern 
man.  For  modern  man  has  used  his  mind 
at  the  expense  of  his  body.  The  very  qual 
ity  of  his  muscles  is  altered,  and  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing,  for  instance,  are  much 
blunted.  For  in  the  primitive  days  the  ear 
kept  guard  over  man  even  when  he  slept 
in  terror  of  a  thousand  deadly  enemies, 
each  stronger  than  he,  and  the  eye  had  to 
be  keenly  attuned  to  probe  the  shadows  of 
the  forest  for  lurking  foes. 

"  Now,  sir,  there  is  in  biology  the  thing 
known  as  the  sport.  You  will  have  heard 
that  all  living  organisms  undergo  gradual 
processes  of  change.  Season  by  season  and 
year  by  year,  environment  affects  the  in 
dividual;  yet  these  gradual  changes  are  ex 
tremely  slow.  Between  steps  of  noticeable 
change  there  elapse  periods  many  times 
longer  than  the  life  of  historic  man.  All 


speed  in  changes  such  as  these  comes  in 
what  we  call  'sports.'  That  is,  a  particu 
lar  plant,  for  instance,  gradually  tends  to 
have  fewer  leaves  and  a  thicker  bark,  but 
the  change  is  slight  from  age  to  age  until 
suddenly  a  single  instance  occurs  of  a  plant 
which  realizes  suddenly  in  a  single  step  the 
'  ideal '  toward  which  the  species  has  been 
striving.  In  a  word,  it  has  very,  very  few 
leaves,  and  an  extraordinarily  thick  bark. 

"  Now,  there  is  the  reverse  of  the  sport. 
Instead  of  jumping  a  long  distance  ahead, 
an  individual  may  lapse  back  toward  the 
primitive.  That  individual  is  called  an 
atavism.  For  instance,  in  this  mountain- 
desert  there  has  for  several  generations 
been  a  pressure  of  environment  calling  for 
a  species  of  man  equipped  with  such  pow 
erful  organisms  that  he  will  be  as  much 
at  home  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  as  an 
ordinary  man  would  be  in  a  drawing-room. 
You  gather  the  drift  of  my  argument. 

"  I  have  observed  this  man  Barry  care 
fully.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
is  such  an  atavism.  Among  other  men  he 
seems  strange.  He  is  different  and  there 
fore  he  seems  mysterious.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  quite  a  common  freak. 

"  You  see  the  result  of  this?  Daniel 
Barry  is  a  man  to  whom  the  desert  is 
necessary,  because  he  was  made  for  the 
desert.  He  is  lonely  among  crowds — you 
have  said  it  yourself — but  he  is  at  home 
in  a  wilderness  with  a  horse  and  a  dog." 

;<  Doc,  you  talk  well,"  broke  in  Joe 
Cumberland,  "  but  if  he  ain't  human,  why 
do  humans  like  him  so  much?  Why  does 
he  mean  so  much  to  me — to  Kate?" 

"  Simply  because  he  is  different.  You 
get  from  him  what  you  could  get  from  no 
other  man  in  the  -world,  perhaps,  and  you 
fail  to  see  that  the  fellow  is  really  more 
akin  to  his  wolf-dog  than  he  is  to  a  man." 

"  Supposin'  I  said  you  was  right,"  mur 
mured  the  old  man,  frowning,  "  how  d'you 
explain  why  he  likes  other  folks.  Accord 
ing  to  you,  the  desert  and  tl,-e  mountains 
and  animals  is  what  he  wants.  Then  how 
is  it  that  he  took  so  much  care  of  me  when 
he  come  back  this  time?  How  is  it  that 
he  likes  Kate  enough  to  give  up  a  trail  of 
blood  to  stay  here  with  her?'' 

"It  is  easy  to  explain  the  girl's  attrac- 
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tion,"  said  the  doctor.  "  All  animals  wish 
to  mate,  Mr.  Cumberland,  and  an  age  old 
instinct  is  now  working  out  in  Dan  Barry. 
But  while  you  and  Kate  may  please  him, 
you  are  not  necessary  to  him.  He  left  you 
once  before  and  he  was  quite  happy  in  his 
desert.  And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Cumberland, 
that  he  will  leave  you  again.  You  cannot 
tame  the  untameable.  It  is  not  habit  that 
rules  this  man.  It  is  instinct  a  million 
years  old.  The  call  which  he  will  hear  is 
the  call  of  the  wilderness,  and  to  answer 
it  he  will  leave  father  and  wife  and  chil 
dren  and  ride  out  with  his  horse  and  his 
dog!" 

The  old  man  lay  staring  at  the  ceiling. 

"  I  don't  want  to  believe  you,"  he  said 
slowly,  u  but  before  God  I  think  you're 
right.  Oh,  lad,  why  was  I  bound  up  in  a 
tangle  like  this  one?  And  Kate — what  will 
she  do?" 

The  doctor  was  all  aquiver. 

"  Let  the  man  stay  with  her.  In  time  she 
will  come  to  see  the  brute  nature  of  Daniel 
Barry.  That  will  be  the  end  of  him  with 
her." 

"  Brute!  Doc,  they  ain't  nobody  as 
gentle  as  Dan!" 

"  Till  he  tastes  blood,  a  lion  can  be 
raised  like  a  house-dog,"  answered  the 
doctor. 

"  Then  she  mustn't  marry  him?  Aye, 
I've  felt  it — jest  what  you've  put  in  words. 
It's  livin'  death  for  Kate  if  she  marries 
him!  She's  kept  him  here  to-day.  To-mor 
row  something  may  cross  him,  and  the  min 
ute  he  feels  the  pull  of  it,  he'll  be  off  on 
the  trail— the  blow  of  a  man,  the  hollering 
out  of  the  wild  geese — God  knows  what  it'll 
take  to  start  him  wild  again  and  forget  us 
all — jest  the  way  a  child  forgets  its  par 
ents!" 

A  voice  broke  in  upon  them,  calling  far 
away:  "Dan!  Dan. Barry!" 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  ACID  TEST. 

IN  the  living-room  below  they  heard  it, 
Dan  and  Kate  Cumberland.  All  day  she 
had  sat  by  the  fire  which  still  blazed  on 
the  hearth,  replenished  from  time  to  time 


by  the  care  of  Wung  Lu.  She  had  taken 
up  some  sewing,  and  she  worked  at  it 
steadily.  Some  of  that  time  Dan  Barry  was 
in  the  room,  sitting  through  long  intervals, 
watching  her  with  lynx-eyed  attention. 
Very  rarely  did  he  speak — almost  never; 
and  she  could  have  numbered  upon  her 
two  hands  the  words  he  had  spoken— aye, 
and  she  could  have  repeated  them  one  by 
one.  Now  and  again  he  rose  and  went  out, 
and  the  wolf-dog  went  with  him  each  time. 
But  toward  the  last  Black  Bart  preferred 
to  stay  in  the  room,  crouched  in  front  of 
her  and  blinking  at  the  fire,  as  if  he  knew 
that  each  time  his  master  would  return. 
With  each  return  of  Dan  Barry  she  felt 
again  surrounded  as  if  by  invisible  arms. 
Something  was  prying  at  her,  striving  to 
win  a  secret  from  her. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  a  great,  singing  hap 
piness  rose  in  her  throat,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  she  heard  a  faint  sound,  impal 
pable,  from  the  farther  side  of  the  room 
where  Dan  Barry  sat.  He  was  whistling. 

A  simple  thing  for  a  man  to  do,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  astonishment  of  it  nearly 
stopped  the  heart  of  Kate  Cumberland.  §or 
in  all  her  life  she  had  never  before  heard 
him  whistle  except  when  he  was  in  the 
open,  and  preferably  when  he  was  astride 
of  Satan,  with  Black  Bart  scouting  ahead. 
But  now  he  whistled  heref  by  the  warmth 
of  the  fire.  To  be  sure  the  sound  was  small 
and  thin,  but  there  was  such-  music  in  it 
as  she  had  never  heard  before.  It  was  so 
thin  that  it  was  almost  ghostly,  as  if  the 
soul  of  wild  Paganini  played  here  on  a 
muted  violin.  No  tune  that  might  be  re 
peated,  but  as  always  when  she  heard  it, 
a  picture  rose  before  the  eyes  of  Kate.  It 
wavered  at  first  against  the  yellow  glow 
of  the  firelight.  Then  it  quite  shut  out  all 
else. 

It  was  deep  night,  starry  night.  The 
black  horse  and  his  rider  wound  up  a  deep 
ravine.  To  one  side  a  bold  mountain  tum 
bled  up  to  an  infinite  height,  bristling  with 
misshapen  trees  here  and  there,  and  losing 
its  head  against  the  very  stars.  On  the 
other  side  were  jagged  hills,  all  carved  in 
the  solid  rock.  And  down  the  valley,  be 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  stars,  blew  a 
soft  wind;  as  if  that  wind  made  the  music. 
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They  were  climbing  up,  up,  up,  and  now 
they  reach — the  music  rising  also  to  a  soft 
but  triumphant  outburst — a  high  plateau. 
They  were  pressed  up  against  the  heart  of 
the  sky.  The  stars  burned  low,  and  low. 
Around  them  the  whole  earth  seemed  in 
prospect  at  their  feet.  The  moon  burst 
through  a  mass  of  clouds,  and  she  saw,  far 
off,  a  great  river  running  silver  through 
the  night. 

Happy?  Aye,  and  he  was  happy,  too, 
and  his  happiness  was  one  with  hers.  He 
was  not  even  looking  out  the  window  while 
he  whistled,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  steadily, 
unchangingly,  upon  her  face. 

It  was  then  that  they  heard  it:  "  Dan! 
Dan  Barry!  Come  out!" 

A  hoarse,  ringing  cry,  as  of  one  who  is 
shouting  against  a  great  wind:  "  Dan! 
Dan  Barry!  Come  out!" 

Dan  Barry  was  on  his  feet  and  gliding 
to  the  wall,  where  he  took  down  his  belt 
from  a  nail  and  buckled  it  swiftly  around 
him.  And  Kate  ran  to  the  window  with 
the  wolf-dog  snarling  beside  her  and  saw 
standing  in  front  of  the  house,  his  hat  off, 
his  black  hair  wildly  tumbled,  and  two 
guns  in  his  hands,  Buck  Daniels!  Behind 
him  the  tall  bay  mare  shook  with  her  pant 
ing  and  glistened  with  the  sweat  of  the 
long  ride. 

She  heard  a  scratching  next  and  saw 
the  wolf-dog  rear  up  and  paw  at  the  door. 
Once  through  that  door  and  he  would  be 
at  the  throat  of  the  man  outside.  Nor  he 
alone,  for  Dan  Barry  was  coming  swiftly 
across  the  room  with  that  strange,  padding 
step.  He  had  no  eye  for  her.  He  was  smil 
ing,  and  she  had  rather  have  seen  him  in 
a  cursing  fury  than  to  see  this  smile.  It 
curled  the  upper  lip  with  something  like  a 
sneer,  and  she  caught  the  white  glint  of  his 
teeth;  the  wolf-dog  snarled  back  over  his 
shoulder  to  hurry  his  master.  It  was  the 
crisis  which  she  had  known  all  day  was 
coming,  sooner  or  later.  She  had  only 
prayed  that  it  might  be  delayed  for  a  little 
time.  And  confronting  the  danger  was  like 
stepping  into  the  path  of  runaway  horses. 
Fear  ruled  her  with  an  iron  hand,  and  she 
swayed  back  against  the  wall  and  sup 
ported  herself  with  an  outstretched  hand. 

What  was  there  to  be  done?     If  she 


stepped  in  between  him  and  his  man,  he 
would  brush  her  aside  from  his  path  and 
out  of  his  life  forever.  If  he  went  on  to 
his  vengeance  he  would  no  less  be  started 
on  the  path  which  led  around  the  world 
away  from  her.  The  law  would  be  the 
hound  which  pursued  him  and  relentlessly 
nipped  at  his  heels — an  eternal  terror  and 
unrest.  No  thought  of  Buck  Daniels  who 
had  done  so  much  for  her.  She  cast  his 
services  out  of  her  mind  with  the  natural 
cruelty  of  woman.  Her  whole  thought  was, 
selfishly,  for  the  man  before  her,  and  for 
herself. 

He  was  there — his  hand  was  upon  the 
knob  of  the  door.  And  then  she  remem 
bered  how  the  teeth  of  Black  Bart  had 
closed  over  her  arm — and  how  they  had  not 
broken  even  the  skin.  In  an  instant  she 
was  pressed  against  the  door  before  Dan 
Barry — her  arms  outstretched. 

He  fell  back  the  slightest  bit  before  her, 
and  then  he  came  again  and  brushed  her 
slowly,  gently,  to  one  side,  with  an  irre 
sistible  strength.  She  had  to  meet  his  eyes 
now — there  was  no  help  for  it — and  she  saw 
there  that  swirl  of  yellow  light — that  insa 
tiable  hunger.  And  she  knew,  fully  and 
bitterly,  that  she  had  failed.  With  the 
wolf-dog,  indeed,  she  had  conquered,  but 
the  man  escaped  her. 

If  time  had  been  granted  her,  she  would 
have  won,  she  knew,  but  the  hand  of  Buck 
Daniels,  so  long  her  ally,  had  destroyed  her 
chances.  It  was  his  hand  now  which  shook 
the  knob  of  the  door,  and  she  turned  with  a 
sob  of  despair  to  face  the  new  danger. 

In  her  wildest  dreams  she  had  never  vis- 
ioned  Buck  Daniels  transformed  like  this. 
She  knew  that  in  his  past,  as  one  of  those 
long-riders  who  roam  the  mountain-desert, 
their  hand  against  the  hands  of  every  man, 
Buck  Daniels  had  been  known  and  feared 
by  the  strongest. 

But  all  she  had  seen  of  Buck  had  been 
gentleness  itself.  Yet  what  faced  her  as  the 
door  flew  wide  was  a  nightmare  thing  with 
haggard  face  and  shadow-buried,  glittering 
eyes — unshaven,  unkempt  of  hair,  his  shirt 
open  at  the  throat,  his  great  hands  clenched 
for  the  battle.  The  wolf-dog,  at  that  famil 
iar  sight,  whined  a  low  greeting,  but  with  a 
glance  at  his  master  knew  that  there  was 
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a  ch'ange — the  old  alliance  was  broken — so 
he  bared  his  teeth  and  changed  his  whine  to 
a  snarl  of  hate. 

Then  a  strange  terror  struck  Kate  Cum 
berland.  She  had  never  dreamed  that  she 
could  fear  for  Dan  Barry  at  the  hands  of 
any  man,  but  now  the  desperate  resolve 
which  breathed  from  every  line  of  Daniels 
chilled  her  blood  at  the  heart.  She  sprang 
back  before  Dan  Barry.  Facing  him,  she 
saw  that  demoniac  glitter  of  yellow  rising 
momentarily  brighter  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
was  smiling. 

No  execration  or  loud-voiced  curse  could 
have  contained  the  distilled  malignancy  of 
that  smile.  All  this  she  caught  in  a  single 
glimpse.  The  next  instant  she  had  whirled 
and  stood  before  Dan,  shielding  him  with 
outspread  arms  and  facing  Daniels.  The 
latter  thrust  back  into  the  holster  the  gun 
which  he  had  drawn  when  he  entered  the 
room. 

"  Stand  away  from  him,  Kate,"  he  com 
manded,  and  his  eyes  went  past  her  to  dwell 
on  the  face  of  Barry.  "  Stand  away  from 
him.  It's  been  comin'  for  a  long  time,  and 
now  it's  here.  Barry,  I'm  takin'  no  start  on 
you.  Stand  away  from  the  girl  and  pull 
your  gun — and  I'll  pump  you  full  of  lead." 

The  softest  of  voices  murmured  behind 
her: 

"  I  been  waitin'  for  you,  Buck,  days  and 
days  and  days.  I  ain't  never  been  so  glad 
to  see  anybody!" 

And  she  felt  Barry  slip  shadowlike  to  one 
side.  She  sprang  in  front  of  him  again  with 
a  wild  cry. 

"  Buck,"  she  begged,  "  don't  shoot!" 

Laughter,  ringing  and  inhuman,  .filled 
the  throat  of  Buck  Daniels. 

"Is  it  him  you're  beggin'  for?"  he 
sneered  at  her.  "Is  it  him  you  got  your 
fears  for?  Ain't  you  got  a  word  of  pity  for 
poor  Buck  that  sneaked  off  like  a  whipped 
puppy?  Bah!  Dan  Barry,  the  time  is 
come.  I  been  leadin'  the  life  of  a  houn' 
dog  for  your  sake.  But  it's  ended.  Pull 
your  gun  and  get  out  from  behind  the  skirts 
of  that  girl!" 

As  long  as  they  faced  each  other  with  the 
challenge  in  their  eyes,  nothing  on  «arth 
could  avert  the  fight,  she  knew,  but  if  she 
could  delay  them  for  one  moment — she  felt 


that  swift  moving  form  slipping  away  from 
behind  her — she  could  follow  Barry's  move 
ments  by  the  light  in  Buck's  eyes. 

"  Buck,"  she  cried,  "  for  God's  sake— 
for  my  sake — turn  away  from  him — and — 
roll  another  cigarette!" 

For  she  remembered  the  story — how 
Daniels  had  turned  under  the  very  nose  of 
danger  and  done  this  insane  thing  in  the 
saloon  at  Brownsville,  and  in  her  despair 
she  could  think  of  no  other  appeal. 

It  was  the  very  strangeness  of  it  that 
gave  it  point.  Daniels  turned  on  his  heel. 

"  It's  the  last  kindness  I  do  you,  Dan," 
he  said,  with  his  broad  back  to  them.  "  But 
before  you  die  you  got  to  know  why  I'm 
killin'  you.  I'm  goin'  to  roll  one  cigarette 
and  smoke  it,  and  while  I  smoke  it  I'm  goin' 
to  tell  you  the  concentrated  truth  about 
your  worthless  self,  and  when  I'm  done 
smokin'  I'm  goin'  to  turn  around  and  drop 
you  where  you  stand.  D'ye  hear?" 

"  There's  no  need  of  waitin.','*  answered 
the  soft  voice  of  Barry.  "  Talkin'  don't 
mean  much." 

But  Kate  Cumberland  turned  and  faced 
him.  He  was  fairly  aquiver  with  eagerness, 
and  the  hate  blazed  in  his  eyes;  his  face  was 
pale — very  pale — and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  could  make  out  in  the  pallor  the  print 
of  the  fingers  of  Daniels  and  that  blow 
those  many  days  before.  And  she  feared 
him  as  she  had  never  feared  him  before — 
yet  she  blocked  his  way  still  with  the  out 
spread  arms. 

They  could  hear  the  crinkle  of  the  ciga 
rette  paper  as  Buck  rolled  his  smoke. 

"No,"  said  Buck,  his  voice  suddenly  al 
tered  to  an  almost  casual  moderation,  "talk 
don't  mean  nothin'  to  you.  Talk  is  hu 
man,  and  nothin'  human  means  nothin'  to 
you.  But  I  got  to  tell  you  why  you  ought 
to  die,  Barry. 

"  I  started  out  this  mornin'  hatin'  the 
ground  you  walked  on,  but  now  I  see  that 
they  ain't  no  use  to  hate  you.  Is  they  any 
use  hatin'  a  mountain-lion  that  kills  calves? 
No,  you  don't  hate  it,  but  you  get  a  gun 
and  trail  it  and  shoot  it  down.  And  that's 
the  way  with  you." 

They  heard  the  scratch  of  his  match. 

"  That's  the  way  with  you.  I  got  my 
back  to  you  right  now  because  if  I  looked 
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you  in  the  eye  I  couldn't  let  you  live  no 
more'n  I  could  let  a  mountain-lion  live.  I 
know  you're  faster  with  your  gun  than  I 
am  and  stronger  than  I  am,  and  made  to 
fight.  But  I  know  I'm  going  to  kill  you. 
You've  done  your  work — you've  left  hell 
on  all  sides  of  you — it's  your  time  to  die. 
I  know  it!  You  been  lyin'  like  a  snake  in 
the  rocks  with  your  poison  ready  for  any 
man  that  walks  past  you.  Now  your  poison 
is  about  used  up." 

He  paused,  and  when  he  spoke  again 
there  was  a  ring  of  exultation  in  his  voice: 

"  I  tell  you,  Dan,  I  don't  fear  you,  and 
I  know  that  the  bullet  in  this  gun  here  on 
my  hip  is  the  one  that's  going  to  tear  your 
heart  out.  I  know  it!" 

Something  like  a  sob  came  from  the  lips 
of  Dan  Barry.  His  hands  moved  out  to 
ward  Daniels  as  though  he  were  plucking 
something  from  the  empty  air. 

"  You've  said  enough,"'  he  said.  "  You 
said  plenty.  Now  turn  around  here  and 
fight!" 

And  Kate  Cumberland  stepped  back,  out 
of  line  of  the  two.  She  knew  that  in  what 
followed  she  could  not  play  the  part  of 
the  protector  or  the  delayer.  Here  they 
stood,  hungry  for  battle,  and  there  was  no 
power  in  her  weak  hands  to  separate  them. 
She  stood  far  back  and  fumbled  with  her 
hands  at  the  wall  for  support.  She  tried  to 
close  her  eyes,  but  the  fascination  of  the 
horror  forced  her  to  watch  against  her 
strongest  will. 

And  the  chief  part  of  that  dreadful  sus 
pense  lay  in  the  even,  calm  voice  of  Dan 
iels  as  he  went  on: 

"  I'll  turn  around  and  fight  soon  enough. 
But  Kate  asked  me  to  smoke  another  ciga 
rette.  I  know  what  she  means.  She  wants 
rrie  to  leave  you  the  way  I  done  in  the  sa 
loon  that  day.  I  ain't  goin'  to  leave,  Dan. 
But  I'm  glad  she  asked  me  to  turn  away, 
because  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  tell  you 
some  things  you  got  to  know  before  you  go 
west. 

"  Dan,  you  been  like  a  fire  that  burns 
every  hand  that  touches  you."  He  inhaled 
a  long  breath  of  smoke  and  blew  it  up  to 
ward  the  ceiling.  "  You've  busted  the  heart 
of  the  friend  that  follered  you;  you've  bust 
ed  the  heart  of  the  girl  that  loves  you."  He 


paused  again,  for  another  long  inhalation, 
and  Kate  Cumberland,  staring  in  fearful 
suspense,  waiting  for  the  instant  when 
Buck  should  at  last  turn  and  when  the 
shots  should  explode,  saw  that  the  yellow 
glow  was  now  somewhat  misted  in  the  eyes 
of  Barry.  He  frowned,  as  one  bewil 
dered. 

"  Think  of  her,  Dan!"  went  on  Daniels. 
"  Think  of  her  wasting  herself  on  a  no-good 
houn'-dog  like  you — a  no-good  wild  wolf! 
My  God!  she  might  'a'  made  some  good 
man  happy — some  man  with  a  soul  and  a 
heart — but,  instead  of  that,  God  -sent  you 
like  a  blast  across  her — you  with  your 
damned  soul  of  wind  and  your  heart  of 
stone!  Think  of  it!  When  you  see  what 
you  been,  Barry,  I  wonder  you  don't  go  out 
and  take  your  own  gun  and  blow  off  your 
head." 

"  Buck,"  called  Dan  Barry,  "  so  help  me 
God,  if  you  don't  turn  your  face  to  me — 
I'll  shoot  you  through  the  back!" 

"  I  knew,"  said  the  imperturbable  Dan 
iels,  "  that  you'd  come  to  that  in  the  end. 
You  used  to  fight  like  a  man,  but  now 
you're  followin'  your  instincts,  and  you 
fight  like  a  huntin'  wolf.  Look  at  the  brute 
that's  slinkin'  up  to  me  there!  That's  what 
you  are.  You  kill  for  the  sake  of  killin'— 
like  the  beasts. 

"  If  you  was  a  man,  could  you  treat  me 
like  you've  done?  Your  damned  cold 
heart  and  your  yaller  eyes  and  all  would 
of  burned  up  in  the  barn  the  other  night — 
you  and  your  wolf  and  your  damned  hoss. 
Why  didn't  I  let  you  burn?  Because  I  was 
a  fool.  Because  I  still  thought  they  was 
something  of  the  man  in  you.  But  I  seen 
afterward  what  you  was,  and  I  rode  off  to 
get  out  of  your  way— to  keep  your  hands 
from  gettin'  red  with  my  blood.  And  then 
you  plan  on  follerin'  me — damn  you! — on 
follerin'  me! 

"  So  that,  Dan,  is  why  I've  come  to  put 
you  out  of  the  world — as  I'm  goin'  to  do 
now!  Once  you  hated  to  give  pain,  and  if 
you  hurt  people  it  was  because  you  couldn't 
help  it.  But  now  you  live  on  torturin'  oth 
ers.  Barry,  pull  your  gun!'' 

And  as"  he  spoke,  he  whirled,  the  heavy 
revolver  leaping  into  his  hand. 

Still,  Kate  Cumberland  could  not  close 
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her  eyes  on  the  horror.    She  could  not  even 
cry  out;  she  was  frozen. 

But  there  was  no  report — no  spurt  of 
smoke — no  form  of  a  man  stumbling  blindly 
toward  death.  Dan  Barry  stood  with  one 
hand  pressed  over  his  eyes  and  the  other 
dangled  at  his  side,  harmless,  while  he 
frowned  in  bewilderment  at  the  floor.  He 
said  slowly,  at  length: 

"  Buck,  I  kind  of  think  you're  right. 
They  ain't  no  use  in  me.  I  been  remember- 
in',  Buck,  how  you  sent  Kate  to  me  when  I 
was  sick." 

There  was  a  loud  clatter;  the  revolver 
dropped  from  the  hand  of  Daniels.  The 
musical  voice  of  Dan  Barry  murmured 
again: 

"  And  I  remember  how  you  stood  up  to 
Jim  Silent,  for  my  sake.  Buck,  what's 
come  between  us  since  them  days?  You  hit 
me  a  while  back,  and  since  then  I  been 
wantin'  your  blood — but  hearin'  you  talk 
now,  somehow — I  feel  sort  of  lost  and  lone 
some — like  I'd  thrown  somethin'  away  that 
I  valued  most." 

*       Daniels  threw  out  his  great  arms  and  his 
voice  was  brok«a  terribly. 

"  Oh,  God,  Dan,"  he  cried,  "  jest  take 
one  step  back  to  me  and  I'll  come  all 
the  way  around  the  world  to  meet 
you!" 

He  stumbled  across  the  floor  and  grasped 
at  the  hand  of  Barry,  for  a  mist  had  half- 
blinded  his  eyes. 

"  Dan,"  he  pleaded,  "  ain't  things  as  they 
once  was?  D'you  forgive  me?" 

"  Why,  Buck,"  murmured  Dan  Barry, 
in  that  same  bewildered  fashion,  "  seems 
3ike  we  was  bunkies  once." 

"  Dan,"  muttered  Daniels,  choking, 
"  Dan — "  But  he  dared  not  trust  his  voice 
further,  and,  turning,  he  fairly  fled  from 
the  room. 

The  dazed  eyes  of  Dan  Barry  followed 
him.  Then  they  moved  until  they  encoun 
tered  the  face  of  Kate  Cumberland.  A 
shock,  as  if  of  surprise,  widened  the  lids. 
For  a  long  moment  they  stared  hi  silence, 
and  then  he  began  to  walk,  very  slowly, 
a  step  at  a  time,  toward  the  girl.  Now,  as 
ihe  faced  her,  she  saw  that  there  was  no 
longer  a  hint  of  the  yellow  in  his  eyes, 
but  he  stepped  closer  and  closer;  he  was 


right  before  her,  watching  her  with  an  ex 
pression  of  mute  suffering  that  made  her 
heart  grow  large. 

He  said,  more  to  himself  thaa^to  her: 
"  Seems  like  I  been  away  a  long  time." 

"  A  very  long  time,"  she  whispered. 

He  drew  a  great  breath. 

"Is  it  true,  what  Buck  said?  About 
you?" 

"Oh,  my  dear — my  dear!"  she  cried. 
"  Don't  you  .see?" 

He  started  a  little,  and,  taking  both  her 
.hands,  he  made  her  face  the  dull  light  from 
the  windows. 

"  Seems  like  you're  kind  of  pale,  Kate." 

"  The  color  went  while  I  waited  for  you, 
Dan." 

"  But  there  comes  a  touch  of  red — like 
morning— in  your  throat,  and  runnin'  up 
your  cheeks." 

"  Don't  you  see?  It's  because  you've 
come  back!" 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  murmured: 

"  I  remember  we  was  close — closer  than 
this.  We  were  sittin'  here — in  this  room — 
by  a  fire.  And  then  something  called  me 
out  and  I  follered  it." 

"  The  wild  geese — yes." 

"  Wild  geese?"  he  repeated  blankly,  and 
then  shook  his  head.  "  How  could  wild 
geese  call  me?  But  things  happened.  I 
was  kept  away.  Sometimes  I  wanted  to 
come  back  to  you,  but  somehow  I  could 
never  get  started.  Was  it  ten  years  ago 
that  I  left?" 

"  Months— months  that  were  longer  than 
years." 

"What  was  it?"  he  asked.  "I  been 
watchin'  you,  and  waitin'  to  find  out  what 
was  different  in  you.  Black  Bart  seen 
something  in  you.  I  dunno  what.  To-day 
I  sort  of  guessed  what  it  is.  I  can  feel 
it  now.  It's  something  like  a  pain.  It 
starts  sort  of  in  the  stomach,  Kate.  It's 
like  bein'  away  from  a  place  where  you 
want  to  be.  Queer,  ain't  it?  I  ain't  far 
from  you.  I've  got  your  hands  in  mine, 
but  somehow  you  don't  feel  near.  I  want 
to  walk — a  long  ways — closer.  And  the 
pain  keeps  growin'." 

His  voice  fell  away  to  a  murmur,  and 
now  a  deadly  silence  lay  between  them,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  lights  were  varying  upon 
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their  faces,  so  swift  and  subtle  were  the 
changes  of  expression.  And  they  drew 
closer  by  imperceptible  degrees.  So  his 
arms,  fumbling,  found  their  way  about  her, 
drew  her  closer,  till  her  head  drooped  back, 
and  her  face  was  close  beneath  his. 

"  Was  it  true,"  he  whispered,  "  what 
Buck  said?" 

"  There's  nothing  true  except  that  we're 
together." 

"  But  your  eyes  are  brimful  of  tears!" 

"  The  same  pain  you  feel,  Dan — the 
same  loneliness  and  the  hurt." 

"  But  it's  going  now.  I  feel  as  if  I'd 
been  riding  three  days  without  more'n 
enough  water  to  moisten  my  tongue  every 
hour;  with  the  sand  white  hot,  and  my  boss 
staggerin',  and  the  sun  droppin'  closer  and 
closer  till  the  mountains  are  teuched  with 
white  fire.  Then  I  come,  in  the  evenin', 
to  a  valley  with  cool  shadows  beginning  to 
slip  across  from  the  western  side,  and  I 
stand  in  the  shadow  and  feel  the  red-hot 
blood  go  smashin',  smashin',  smashin'  in 
my  temples— and  then — a  sound  of  runnin' 
water  somewhere'  up  the  hillside.  Runnin', 
cool,  fresh,  sparkling  water  whispering  'over 
the  rocks.  Ah,  God,  that's  what  it  means 
to  me  to  stand  here  close  to  you,  Kate! 
And  it's  like  standin'  up  in  the  mornin'  on 
the  top  of  a  high  hill  and  seein'  the  light 
jump  up  quick  in  the  east,  and  there  lies 
all  the  world  at  my  feet,  mile  after  mile  of 
it — they's  a  river  like  silver  away  off  yon 
der — and  they's  range  after  range  walkin' 
off  into  a  blue  nothing. 

"  That's  what  it's  like  to  stand  here  and 
look  down  into  them  blue  eyes  of  yours, 
Kate — miles  and  miles  into  'em,  till  I  feel 
as  if  I  seen  your  heart  beneath.  And  they's 
the  rose  of  the  mornin'  on  your  cheeks,  and 
the  breath  of  the  mornin'  stirrin'  between 
your  lips,  and  the  light  of  the  risin'  sun 
comes  fiarin'  in  your  eyes.  And  I  own  the 
world-*-!  own  the  world. 

"  Two  burnin'  pieces  of  wood,  that's  you 
and  me,  and  when  I  was  away  from  you 
the  fire  went  down  to  a  smolder;  but  now 
that  we're  close  a  wind  hits  us,  and  the 
flames  come  together  and  rise  and  jump  and 
twine  together.  Two  pieces  of  burnin' 
wood,  but  only  one  flame — d'you  feel  it? 
Oh,  Kate,  our  bodies  is  ashes  and  dust,  and 
9  A 


all  that's  worth  while  is  that  flame  blowin' 
up  from  us,  settin'  the  world  on  fire!" 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

"  PALE  ANNIE." 

EVEN  in  Elkhead  there  were  fires  this 
day.  In  the  Gilead  saloon  one  might 
have  thought  that  the  liquid  heat 
which  the  men  imbibed  would  serve  in 
place  of  stoves;  but  the  proprietor,  "  Pale 
Annie,"  had  an  eye  to  form,  and  when  the 
sky  was  gray  he  always  lighted  the  stove. 
Pale  Annie  he  was  called  because  his  real 
name  was  Anderson  Hawberry  Sandring- 
ham.  That  name  had  been  a  great  aid  to 
him  when  he  was  an  undertaker  in  Kansas 
City;  but  he  had  fallen  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  of  good  undertakers  some 
years  before  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
mountain-desert. 

He  was  fully  six  inches  more  than  six 
feet  in  height,  and  his  face  was  so  long  and 
pale  that  even  Haw-Haw  Langley  seemed 
cheerful  beside  the  ex-undertaker.  People 
came  out  of  curiosity  to  see  Pale  Annie  be 
hind  the  bar  with  his  tall  silk  hat — which 
he  could  never  bring  himself  to  lay  aside. 
They  came  out  of  curiosity,  and  they  re 
mained  to  drink — which  is  a  habit  in  the 
mountain-desert. 

This  day  was  even  more  prosperous  than 
usual  for  Pale  Annie,  for  the  gray  weather 
and  the  chilly  air  made  men  glad  of  the 
warmth  which  his  bar-room  possessed.  Since 
Pale  Annie's  crowd  had  been  in  the  place 
fully  half  the  day,  by  ten  in  the  evening 
sounds  of  hilarity  began  to  rise  from  the 
saloon.  Solemn- faced  men  who  had  re 
mained  in  their  places  for  hour  after  hour, 
industriously  putting  away  the  red-eye,  now 
showed  symptoms  of  life. 

Some  of  them  discovered  hitherto  hidden 
talents  as  singers,  and  they  would  rise  from 
their  places,  remove  their  hats,  open  their 
bearded  mouths,  and  burst  into  song.  An 
antiquarian  who  had  washed  gold  in  1849 
and  done  nothing  the  rest  of  his  life  save 
grow  a  prodigious  set  of  pure  white  whis 
kers,  sprang  from  his  place  and  did  a  hoe- 
down  that  ravished  the  beholders.  Thrice 
he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  floor; 
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and  in  the  end  his  performance  was  only 
stopped  by  an  attack  of  sciatica.  Two 
strong  men  carried  him  back  to  his  chair 
and  wept  over  him,  and  there  was  another 
drink  all  around. 

In  this  scene  of  universal  joy  there  were 
two  places  of  shadow.  For  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  room,  almost  out  of  reach  of  the 
lantern-light,  sat  Haw-Haw  Langley  and 
Mac  Strann.  The  more  Langley  drank  the 
more  cadaverous  grew  his  face,  until  in  the 
end  it  was  almost  as  solemn  as  that  of  Pale 
Annie  himself;  as  for  Mac  Strann,  he  sel 
dom  drank  at  all. 

A  full  hour  had  just  elapsed  since  either 
of  them  spoke,  yet  Langley  said,  as  if  in 
answer  to  a  remark:  "  He's  heard  too  much 
about  you,  Mac.  He  ain't  no  such  fool  as  to 
come  to  Elkhead." 

"  He  ain't  had  time,"  answered  the  giant. 

"  Ain't  had  time?    All  these  days?" 

"  Wait  till  the  dog  gets  well.  He'll  follow 
the  dog  to  Elkhead." 

"  Why,  Mac,  the  trail's  been  washed  out 
long  ago.  That  wind  the  other  day  would 
of  knocked  out  any  trail  less'n  a  big 
wagon." 

"  It  won't  wash  out  the  trail  for  that 
dog,"  said  Mac  Strann  calmly. 

"  Well,"  snarled  Haw-Haw,  "  I  got  to  be 
gettin'  back  home  pretty  soon.  I  ain't 
rollin'  in  coin  the  way  you  are,  Mac." 

The  other  returned  no  answer,  but  let 
his  eyes  rove  vacantly  over  the  room,  and 
since  his  head  was  turned  the  other  way, 
Langley  allowed  a  sneer  to  twist  at  his  lips 
for  a  moment. 

"  If  I  had  the  price,"  he  said,  "  we'd 
have  another  drink." 

"  I  ain't  drinkin',"  answered  the  giant 
monotonously. 

"  Then  I'll  go  up  and  bum  one  off'n  Pale 
Annie.  About  time  he  come  through  with 
a  little  charity." 

So  he  unfurled  his  length  and  stalked 
through  the  crowd  up  to  the  bar.  Here  he 
leaned  and  confidentially  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  Pale  Annie. 

"  Partner,  I  been  sprinklin'  dust  for  a 
long  time  in  here,  and  there  ain't  been  any 
rewatd.  I'm  dry,  Annie." 

Pale  Annie  regarded  him  with  grave  dis 
approval. 


"  My  friend,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  liquor 
is  the  real  root  of  all  evil.  For  my  part,  I 
quench  my  thirst  with  water.  They's  a 
tub  over  there  in  the  corner  with  a  dipper 
handy.  Don't  mention  it." 

"  I  didn't  thank  you,"  said  Langley  fu 
riously.  "  Damn  a  tightwad,  say  I!" 

The  long  hand  of  Pale  Annie  jcurled  af 
fectionately  around  the  neck  of  an  empty 
bottle. . 

"  I  didn't  quite  gather  what  you  said,'* 
he  remarked  courteously,  and  leaned  across 
the  bar — within  striking  distance. 

"  I'll  tell  you  later,"  remarked  Haw- 
Haw  sullenly,  and  turned  his  shoulder  to 
the  bar. 

As  he  did  so  two  comparatively  recent 
arrivals  came  up  beside  him.  They  were 
fresh  from  a  couple  of  months  of  range- 
finding,  and  they  had  been  quenching  a 
concentrated  thirst  by  concentrated  effort. 
La*hgley  looked  them  over,  sighed  with  re 
lief,  and  then  instantly  produced  tobacco 
and  the  brown  papers.  He  paused  in  the 
midst  of  rolling  his  cigarette  and  offered 
them  to  the  nearest  fellow. 

"Smoke?"  he  asked. 

Now,  a  man  of  the  mountain-desert 
knows  a  great  many  things,  but  he  does 
not  know  how  to  refuse.  The  proffer  of  a 
gift  embarrasses  him,  but  he  knows  no  way 
of  avoiding  it ;  also  he  never  rests  easy  until 
he  has  made  some  return. 

"  Sure,"  said  the  man,  and  gathered  in 
the  tobacco  and  papers.  "  Thanks!" 

He  covertly  dropped  the  cigarette  which 
he  had  just  lighted,  and  stepped  on  it ;  then 
he  rolled  another  from  Haw-Haw's  mate 
rials.  The  while,  he  kept  an  uneasy  eye  on 
his  new  companion. 

"  Drinkin'?"  he  asked  at  length. 

"  Not  jest  now,"  said  Haw-Haw  care 
lessly. 

"  Always  got  room  for  another,"  pro 
tested  the  other,  still  more  in  earnest  as 
he  saw  his  chance  of  a  return  disappear 
ing. 

"  All  right,  then,"  said  Haw-Haw.  "  Jest 
one  more." 

And  he  poured  a  glass  to  the  brim, 
waved  it  gracefully  toward  the  others  with 
out  spilling  a  drop,  and  downed  it  at  a 
gulp. 
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"  Been  in  town  long?"  he  asked. 

"  Not  long  enough  to  find  any  action," 
answered  the  other. 

The  eye  of  Langley  brightened.  He 
looked  over  the  two  carefully.  The  one  had 
black  hair  and  the  other  red,  but  they  were 
obviously  brothers,  both  tall,  thick-shoul 
dered,  square  jawed,  and  pug-nosed.  There 
was  Irish  blood  in  that  twain;  the  fire  in 
their  eyes  could  have  come  from  only  one 
place  on  earth.  And  Haw-Haw  grinned 
and  looked  down  the  length  of  the  room 
to  where  Mac  Strann  sat,  a  heavy,  inert 
mass,  his  fleshy  forehead  puckered  into  a 
half-frown  of  animal  wistfulness. 

"  You  ain't  the  only  ones,"  he  said  to  his 
companion  at  the  bar.  "  They's  a  man  in 
town  who  says  they  don't  turn  out  any  two 
men  in  this  range  that  could  give  him  ac 
tion." 

"  The  hell!"  grunted  he  of  the  red  hair. 
And  he  looked  down  to  Jiis  blunt-knuckled 
hands. 

"  'S  matter  of  fact,"  continued  Haw^ 
Haw  easily,  "  he's  right  here  now!" 

He  looked  again  toward  Mac  Strann  and 
remembered  once  more  the  drink  which 
Mac  might  so  easily  have  purchased  for 
him. 

"  It  ain't  Pale  Annie,  is  it?"  asked  the 
black-haired  man,  casting  a  dubious  glance 
up  and  down  the  vast  frame  of  the  under 
taker. 

"  Him?  Not  half!"  grinned  Haw-Haw. 
"  It's  a  fat  feller  down  to  the  end  of  the 
bar.  I  guess  he's  been  drinkin'  some. 
Kind  of  off  his  nut." 

He  indicated  Mac  Strann 

"  He  looks  to  me,"  said  the  red-haired 
man,  setting  his  jaw,  "  like  a  feller  that 
ain't  any  too  old  to  learn  one  more  thing 
about  the  range  in  these  parts." 

"  He  looks  to  me,"  chimed  in  the  black- 
haired  brother,  "  like  a  feller  that  might  be 
taught  something  right  here  in  Pale  Annie's 
barroom.  Anyway,  he's  got  room  at  his 
table  for  two  more." 

So  saying,  the  two  swallowed  their  drinks 
and  rumbled  casually  down  the  length  of 
the  room  until  they  came  to  the  table  where 
Mac  Strann  sat.  Langley  followed  at  a  dis 
creet  distance  and  came  within  ear-shot  to 
hear  the  voice  of  Mac  Strann4 rumbling: 


"  Sorry,  gents,  but  that  chair  is  took." 

The  black-haired  man  sank  into  the  indi 
cated  chair. 

"  You're  right,"  he  announced  calmly. 
"  Anybody  could  see  with  half  an  eye  that 
you  ain't  a  fool..  It's  took  by  me!" 

And  he  grinned  impudently  in  the  face  of 
Mac  Strann.  The  latter,  who  had  been  sit 
ting  with  slightly  bent  head,  now  raised  it 
and  looked  the  pair  over  carelessly;  there 
was  in  his  eye  the  same  dumb  curiosity 
which  Langley  had  seen  many  a  time  in 
the  eye  of  a  bull,  leader  of  the  herd.  The 
giant  explained  carefully: 

"  I  mean,  they's  a  friend  of  mine  that's 
been  sittin'  in  that  chair." 

"  If  I  ain't  your  friend,"  answered  the 
black-haired  brother  instantly,  ".it  ain't 
any  fault  of  mine.  Lay  it  to  yourself,  part 
ner!" 

Mac  Strann  stretched  out  his  hand  on 
the  surface  of  the  table.  He  said: 

"  I  got  an  idea  you  better  get  out  of  that 
chair." 

The  other  turned  his  head  slowly  on  all 
sides  and  then  looked  Mac  Strann  full  in 
the  face. 

"  Maybe  they's  been  something  wrong 
with  my  eyes,"  he  said,  "  but  I  don't  see  no 
reason." 

The  little  dialogue  had  lasted  long 
enough  to  focus  all  eyes  on  the  table  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  therefore  there  were 
many  witnesses  to  what  followed.  The  arm 
of  Mac  Strann  shot  out;  his  hand  fastened 
in  the  collar  of  the  black-haired  man's 
shirt,  and  the  latter  was  raised  from  his 
seat  and  propelled  to  one  side  by  a  con 
vulsive  jerk. 

He  probably  would  have  been  sent  crash 
ing  into  the  bar  had  not  his  shirt  failed 
under  the  strain.  It  ripped  in  two  at. the 
shoulders,  and  the  seeker  after  action, 
naked  to  the  waist,  went  reeling  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  room,  before  he  gained  his 
balance. 

After  him  went  Mac  Strann,  with  an  agil 
ity  astonishing  in  that  squat,  formless  bulk. 
His  long  arms  were  outstretched  and  his 
fingers  tensed,  and  in  his  face  there  was 
an  uncanny  joy;  his  lip  had  lifted  in  that 
peculiarly  disheartening  sneer. 

He  was  not  a  pace  from  him  of  the  black 
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hair  when  a  yell  of  rage  behind  him  and 
the  other  brother  leaped  through  the  air 
and  landed  on  Mac  Strann's  back.  He 
doubled  up,  slipped  his  arms  behind  him, 
and  the  next  instant,  without  visible  reason, 
the  red-haired  man  hurtled'through  the  air 
and  smashed  against  the  bar  with  a  jolt' 
that  set  the  glassware  shivering  and  singing. 
Then  he  relaxed  on  the  floor,  a  twisted  and 
foolish-looking  mass. 

As  for  the  seeker  after  action,  he  had  at 
first  reached  after  his  revolver;  but  he 
changed  his  mind  at  the  last  instant,  and 
instead  picked  up  the  great  poker  which 
leaned  against  the  stove.  It  was  a  pon 
derous  weapon,  and  he  had  to  wield  it  in 
both  hands. 

As  he  swung  it  around  his  head  there  was 
a  yell  from  men  ducking  out  of  the  way, 
and  Pale  Annie  curled  his  hand  again 
around  his  favorite  empty  bottle.  He  had 
no  good  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  ef 
ficiency,  however.  Mac  Strann,  crouching 
in  the  position  from  which  he  had  cata 
pulted  the  red-haired  man,  cast  upward  a 
single  glance  at  the  other  brother,  and  then 
he  sprang  in.  The  poker  hissed  through  the 
air  with  the  vigor  of  a  strong  man's  arms 
behind  it,  and  it  would  have  cracked  the 
head  of  Mac  Strann  like  an  empty  egg 
shell  if  it  had  hit  its  mark.  But  it  was 
heaved  too  high,  and  Mac  Strann  went  in 
like  a  football  player  rushing  the  line,  al 
most  doubled  up  against  the  floor  as  he 
ran. 

His  shoulders  struck  the  other  hardly 
higher  than  the  knees,  and  they  went  down 
together,  but  so  doing  the  head  of  Mac 
Strann's  victim  cracked  against  the  floor, 
and  he  also  was  still. 

The  exploit  was  greeted  by  a  yell  of  ap 
plause,  and  then  some  one  proposed  a  cheer, 
and  it  was  given.  It  died  off  short  on  the 
lips  of  the  applauders,  however,  for  it  was 
seen  that  Mac  Strann  was  not  yet  done 
with  his  work,  and  he  went  about  it  in  a 
manner  which  made  him  sober  suddenly 
and  exchange  glances. 

First  the  stranger  dragged  the  two  broth 
ers  together,  laying  one  of  them  face  down 
on  the  floor.  The  second  he  placed  over 
the  first,  back  to  back.  Next  he  picked 
up  the  long  poker  from  the  floor  and  slipped 


it  under  the  head  and  down  to  the  neck  of 
the  first  man.  The  bystanders  watched  in 
utter  silence,  with  a  touch  of  horror  coming 
now  in  their  eyes. 

Now  Mac  Strann  caught  the  ends  of  the 
iron  and  began  to  twist  up  on  them.  There 
was  no  result  at  first.  He  refreshed  his  hold- 
and  tried  again.  The  sleeves  of  his  shirt 
were  seen  to  swell  and  then  grow  hard  and 
taut  with  vast  play  of  muscle  beneath.  His 
head  bowed  lower  between  his  shoulders, 
and  those  shoulders  trembled,  and  the  mus 
cles  over  them  quivered  like  heat-waves, 
rising  of  a  spring  morning.  There  was  a 
creaking,  now,  and  then  the  iron  was  seen 
to  shiver  and  then  bend  slowly,  and,  once 
it  was  wrenched  out  of  the  horizontal,  the 
motion  was  more  and  more  rapid.  Until, 
when  the  giant  was  done  with  his  labor, 
the  ends  of  the  iron  overlapped  around  the 
necks  of  the  two  luckless  brothers.  Mac 
Strann  stepped  back  and  surveyed  his  work. 
The  rest  of  the  room  was  in  silence,  saving 
that  the"red:haired  man  was  coming  back 
to  consciousness  and  now  writhed  and 
groaned  feebly.  He  could  not  rise;  that 
was  manifest,  for  the  thick  band  of  iron 
tied  his  neck  to  the  neck  of  his  brother. 

Upon  this  scene  Mac  Strann  gazed  with 
a  thoughtful  air  and  then  stepped  to  the 
side  of  the  room  where  stood  a  bucket  of 
dirty  water,  recently  used  for  mopping  be 
hind  the  bar.  This  he  caught  up,  returned, 
and  dashed  the  black,  greasy  water  over  the 
pair. 

If  it  had  been  electricity  it  could  not 
have  operated  more  effectively.  The  two 
awoke  with  one  mind,  and  with  a  tremen 
dous  spluttering  and  cursing  struggled  to 
regain  their  feet.  It  was  no  easy  thing, 
however, -for  when  one  stood  up  the  other 
slipped  and  in  his  fall  involved  the  brother. 
In  the  mean  time  it  made  a  jest  exactly 
suited  to  the  mind  of  Elkhead,  and  shrieks 
of  hysterical  laughter  rewarded  their  strug 
gles.  Until  at  length  they  sat  solemnly, 
back  to  back,  easing  the  pressure  of  the 
iron  as  best  they  might  with  their  hands. 
Assembled  Elkhead  reeled  about  the  room, 
drunken  with  laughter.  But  Mac  Strann 
went  quietly  back  to  his  table  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  scene. 

There  is  an  end  to  all  good  things, 
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ever,  and  finally  the  two  brothers  concert 
ed  action  together,  rose,  and  then  side 
stepped  toward  the  door,  dripping  the  mop- 
water  at  every  step.  Obviously  they  were 
bound  for  the  blacksmith's  to  lose  their 
collar;  and  every  one  in  the  saloon  knew 
that  the  blacksmith  was  not  in  town. 

The  old  man  who  hall  done  the  hoe- 
down  hobbled  to  the  end  of  the  barroom 
and  before  the  table  of  Mac  Strann  made 
a  speech  to  the  effect  that  Elkhead  had 
everything  it  needed  except  laughter,  that 
Mac  Strann  had  come  to  their  assistance 
in  that  respect,  and  that  if  he,  the  old  man, 
had  the  power,  he  would  pension  such  an 
efficient  jester  and  keep  him  permanently 
in  the  town.  To  all  of  this  Mac  Strann 
paid  not  the  slightest  heed,  but  with  his 
fleshy  brow  puckered  considered  the  in 
finite  distance. 

Even  the  drink  which  Pale  Annie,  grate 
ful  for  the  averted  riot,  placed  on  the  table 
before  him  Mac  Strann  allowed  to  stand 
untasted.  And  it  was  private  stock!  It 
was  at  this  time  that  L^mgley  made  his 
way  back  to  the  table  and  occupied  the  con 
tested  seat. 

"  That  was  a  bum  play,"  he  said  solemn 
ly  to  Mac  Strann.  "  When  Barry  hears 
about  what  you  done  here  to  two  men, 
d'you  think  that  he'll  ever  hit  your  trail?" 

The  other  started. 

"  I  never  thought  about  it,"  he  mur 
mured,  his  thick  lips,  as  always,  framing 
speech  with  difficulty.  "  D'you  suppose 


I'd  ought  to  go  back  to  the  Cumberland 
place  for  him?" 

A  yell  rose  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room. 

"A  wolf!  Hey!  Shoot  the  damn 
wolf!" 

"  You  fool!"  cried  .another.  "  He  ain't 
skinny  enough  to  be  a  wolf.  Besides,  who 
ever  heard  of  a  tame  wolf  comin'  into  a 
barroom?" 

Nevertheless,  many  a  gun  was  held  in 
readiness,  and  the  men,  even  the  most 
drunken,  fell  back  to  one  side  and  allowed 
a  free  passage  for  the  animal.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  a  wolf,  and  a  giant  of  its 
kind,  and  it  slunk  now  with  soundless  step 
through  the  silence  of  the  barroom,  glanc 
ing  neither  to  right  nor  to  left,  until  it  came 
before  the  table  of  Mac  Strann. 

There  it  halted  and  slunk  back  a  little, 
the,  upper  lip  lifted  away  from  the  long 
fangs,  its  eyes  glittered  upon  the  face  of 
the  giant,  and  then  it  swung  about  and 
slipped  out  of  the  barroom  as  it  had  come, 
in  silence. 

Mac  Strann  leaned  across  the  table  to 
Langley. 

"  He's  come  alone  this  time,"  he  said, 
"  but  the  next  time  he'll  bring  his  master 
with  him.  We'll  wait!" 

The  Adam's  apple  rose  and  fell  in  the 
throat  of  Haw-Haw. 

"  We'll  wait,"  he  nodded,  and  he  burst 
into  the  harsh  laughter  which  had  given  him 
his  name. 


This  story  will  be  concluded  in  next  week's  issue  of  the  ARGOSY-ALLSTORY  WEEKLY, 
the  consolidated  title  under  which  both  magazines  will  appear  hereafter  as  one. 
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COR  all  dear  treasured  things  that  we  forget 
Beneath  the  stress  of  life,  its  toil  and  fret, 

The  wise  years  keep  a  place  and  hold  a  key 
In  patient  kind,  with  faithful  surety. 

Vain  hands  may  seek  the  treasure  gathered  there 
And  bribe  the  years  to  end  their  guarded  care; 

But  ruling  that  each  heart  shall  have  its  own, 
The  wise  years  yield  the  key  to  love  alone! 

Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  LIFE. 

THIS  is  the  letter  which  Swinnerton 
Loughburne  received  over  the  signa 
ture  of  Dr.  Randall  Byrne.    It  was 
such  a  strange  letter  that  between  para 
graphs  Swinnerton  Loughburne  paced  up 
and  down  his  Gramercy  Park  studio  and 
stared,  baffled,  at  the  heights  of  the  Metro 
politan  Tower. 

DEAR  SWINNERTON  : 

I'll  be  with  you  in  good  old  Manhattan 
about  as  soon  as  you  get  this  letter.  I'm  send 
ing  this  ahead  because  I  want  you  to  do  me 
a  favor.  If  I  have  to  go  back  to  those  bare, 
blank  rooms  of  mine  with  the  smell  of  chemi 
cals  drifting  in  from  the  laboratory,  I'll — 
get  drunk.  That's  all! 

Here  Swinnerton  Loughburne  lowered 
the  letter  to  his  knees  and  grasped  his  head 
In  both  hands.  Next  he  turned  to  the  end 
of  the  letter  and  made  sure  that  the  signa 
ture  was  u  Randall  Byrne."  He  stared 
again  at  the  handwriting.  It  was  not  the 
usual  script  of  the  young  doctor.  It  was 
bolder,  freer,  and  twice  as  large  as  usual; 
there  was  a  total  lack  of  regard  for  the 
amount  of  stationery  consumed. 

Shaking  his  head  in  bewilderment,  Swin- 
aerton  Loughburne  read  on: 

What  I  want  you  to  do,  is  to  stir  about  and 
find  me  a  new  apartment.  Mind  you,  I  don't 


want  the  loft  of  some  infernal  Arcade  build 
ing  in  the  Sixties.  Get  me  a  place  somewhere 
between  Thirtieth  and  Fifty-Eighth.  Two 
bedrooms.  I  want  a  place  to  put  some  of  the 
boys  when  they  drop  around  my  way.  And 
at  least  one  servant's  room.  Also  at  least  one 
large  room  where  I  can  stir  about  and  wave 
my  arms  without  hitting  the  chandelier.  Are 
you  with  me? 

Here  Swinnerton  Loughburne  seized  his 
head  between  both  hands  again  and 
groaned:  "  Dementia!  Plain  and  simple 
dementia!  And  at  his  age,  poor  boy!" 

He  continued: 

Find  an  interior  decorator.  Not  one  of 
these  fuzzy-haired  women-in-pants,  but  a  he- 
man  who  knows  what  a  he-man  needs.  Tell 
him  I  want  that  place  furnished  regardless 
of  expense.  I  want  some  deep  chairs  that  will 
hit  me  under  the  knees.  I  want  some  pictures 
on  the  wall — but  nothing  out  of  the  eighteenth 
century  —  no  impressionistic  landscapes  —  no 
girls  dolled  up  in  fluffy  stuff.  I  want  some 
pictures  I  can  enjoy,  even  if  my  maiden  aunt 
can't.  There  you  are.  Tell  him  to  go  ahead 
on  those  lines. 

In  a  word,  Swinnerton,  old  top,  I  want  to 
live.  For  about  thirty  years  I've  thought, 
and  now  I  know  that  there's  nothing  in  it. 
All  the  thinking  in  the  world  won't  make  one 
more  blade  of  grass  grow;  put  one  extra 
pound  on  the  ribs  of  a  long-horn;  and  in  a 
word,  thinking  is  the  bunk,  pure  and  simple! 

At  this  point  Swinnerton  Loughburne 
staggered  to  the  window,  threw  it  open,  and 
leaned  out  into  the  cold  night.  After  a 
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time  he  had  strength  enough  to  return  to 
his  chair  and  read  through  the  rest  of  the 
epistle  without  interruption. 

You   wonder   how   I've   reached   the   new 
view-point?     Simply  by  seeing  some  concen 
trated  life  here  at  the  Cumberland  ranch.    My 
theories  are  blasted  and  knocked  in  the  head 
— praise    God! — and  I've   brushed  a   million 
cobwebs  out  of  my  brain.    Chemistry?    Rot! 
There's  another  sort  of  chemistry  that  works 
on  the  inside  of  a  man.    That's  what  I  want 
to  study.     There  are  three  great  preliminary 
essentials  to  the  study: 
First — How  to  box  with  a  man. 
Second — How  to  talk  with  a  girl. 
Third — How  to  drink  old  wine. 
Try  the  three,  Swinnerton;  they  aren't  half 
bad.    At  first  they  may  give  you  a  sore  jaw, 
an  aching  heart,  and  a  spinning  head,  but  in 
the  end  they  teach  you  how  to  keep  your  feet 
and  fight  I 

This  is  how  my  eyes  were  opened. 
When  I  came  out  to  this  ranch  it  was  hard 
for  me  -to  ride  a  horse.  So  I've  been  studying 
how  it  should  be  done.  Among  other  things, 
you  should  keep  your  toes  turned  in,  you 
know.  And  there  are  many  other  things  to 
learn. 

When  I  had  mastered  them  one  by  one  I 
went  out  the  other  day  and  asked  to  have  a 
horse  saddled.  It  was  done,  and  a  lantern- 
jawed  cow-puncher  brought  out  a  piebald 
gelding  with  long  ears  and  sleepy  eyes.  Not 
a  lovely  beast,  but  a  mild  one.  So  I  went  into 
the  saddle  according  to  theory — with  some 
slight  hesitation  here  and  there,  planted  my 
feet  in  the  stirrups,  and  told  the  lantern- 
jawed  fellow  to  turn  loose  the  head  of  the  pie 
bald.  This  was  done.  I  shook  the  reins. 
The  horse  did  not  move.  I  called  to  the 
brute  by  name.  One  ear  wagged  back  to 
listen  to  me. 

I  kicked  the  beast  in  the  ribs.  Unfortu 
nately  I  had  forgotten  that  long  spurs  were 
on  my  heels.  The  horse  was  instantly  aware 
of  that  fact,  however.  He  leaped  into  a  full 
gallop.  A  very  jolty  process.  Then  he 
stopped — but  I  kept  on  going.  A  fence  was 
in  the  way,  so  I  was  halted.  Afterward  the 
lantern-jawed  man  picked  me  up  and  offered 
to  carry  me  back  to  the  house  or  at  least 
get  a  wheelbarrow  for  me.  I  refused  with 
some  dignity.  I  remarked  that  I  preferred 
walking,  really,  and  so  I  started  out  across 
the  hills  and  away  from  the  house.  My  head 
was  sore;  so  were  my  shoulders  where  I  hit 
the  fence;  I  began  to  think  of  the  joy  of  fac 
ing  that  horse  again,  armed  with  a  club. 

It  was  evening — after  supper,  you  see — 
and  the  light  of  the  moon  was  already  bright 
er  than  the  sunlight.  And  by  the  time  I  had 
crossed  the  first  range  of  hills,  it  was  quite 
dark.  As  I  walked  I  brooded  upon  many 
things.  There  were  enough  to  disturb  me, 


There  was  old  Joe  Cumberland,  at  death's 
door  and  beyond  the  reach  of  my  knowledge ; 
and  he  had  been  taken  away  from  death  by 
the  wild  man,  Dan  Barry.  There  was  the  girl 
with  the  bright  hair— Kate  Cumberland.  In 
education,  nothing;  in  brain,  nothing;  in  ex 
perience,  nothing;  and  yet  I  was  attracted. 
But  she  was  not  attracted  in  the  least  until 
along  came  the  wild  man  again,  and  then  she 
fell  into  his  arms — actually  fought  for  him! 
Why?  I  could  not  tell.  My  name  and  the 
things  I  have  done  and  even  my  money, 
meant  nothing  to  her.  But  when  he  came  it. 
was  only  a  glance,  a  word,  a  smile,  and  she 
was  in  his  arms.  I  felt  like  Caligula.  I 
wished  the  world  had  only  one  neck,  and  I 
an  ax.  But  why  should  I  have  felt  depressed 
because  of  failures  in  the  eyes  of  these  silly 
yokels?  Not  one  of  them  could  read  the 
^  simplest  chemical  formula! 

All  very  absurd,  you  will  agree,  and  you 
may  get  some  inkling  as  to  my  state  of  mind 
while  I  walked  over  those  same  dark  hills 
I  seemed  a  part  of  that  darkness.  I  looked 
up  to  the  stars.  They  were  merely  like  the 
pages  of  a  book.  I  named  them  off-hand, 
one  after  the  other,  and  thought  of  their 
characteristics,  their  distances,  their  com 
position,  and  meditated  on  the  marvels  the 
spectrum  has  made  known  to  us.  But  no 
sooner  did  such  a  train  of  thoughts  start  in 
my  brain,  than  I  again  recurred  to  the  girl, 
Kate  Cumberland,  and  all  I  was  aware  of 
was  a  pain  at  heart — something  like  home 
sickness.  Very  strange. 

She  and  the  man  are  together  constantly, 
The  other  day  I  was  in  Joseph  Cumberland's 
room  and  we  heard  whistling  outside.  The 
face  of  the  old  man  lighted.  "  They  are  to 
gether  again,"  he  said.  "  How  do  you  guess 
at  that?"  I  asked.  "By  the  sound  of  his 
whistling,"  he  answered.  "  For  he  whistles 
as  if  he  expected  an  answer — as  if  he  were 
talking  with  some  one."  ^And  by  the  Lord, 
the  old  man  was  right.  It  would  never  have 
occurred  to  .me! 

Now  as  I  started  down  the  farther  slope 
of  a  hill  a  whistling  sound  ran  upon  me 
through  the  wind,  and  looking  back  I  saw 
a  horseman  galloping  With  great  swiftness 
along  the  line  of  the  crest,  very  plainly  out 
lined  by  the  sky,  and  by  something  of 
smoothness  in  the  running  of  the  horse  1 
knew  that  it  was  Barry  and  his  black  stallion. 
But  the  whistling — the  music!  Dear  God, 
man,  have  you  read  of  the  pipes  of  Pan? 
That  night  I  heard  them  and  it  made  a  riot 
in  my  heart. 

He  was  gone,  suddenly,  and  the  whistling 
went  out  like  a  light,  but  something  had  hap 
pened  inside  me — the  first  beginning  of  this 
process  of  internal  change.  The  ground  no 
longer  seemed  so  dark.  There  were  earth 
smells — very  friendly — I  heard  some  little 
creature  chirruping  contentedly  to  itself. 
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Something  hummed — a  grasshopper,  perhaps. 
And  then  I  looked  up  to  the  stars.  There  was 
not  a  name  I  could  think  of — I  forgot  them 
all,  and  for  the  first  time  I  was  contented 
to  look  at  them  and  wonder  at  their  beauty 
without  an  attempt  at  analysis  or  labeling. 

If  I  say  that  I  went  back  to  the  ranch- 
house  with  my  feet  on  the  ground  and  my 
heart  up  there  among  the  stars,  will  you 
understand  ? 

I  found  the  girl  sewing  in  front  of  the  fire 
in  the  living-room.  Simply  looked  up  to  me 
with  a  smile,  and  a  certain  dimness  about 
the  eyes — well,  my  breath  stopped 

"  Kate,"  said  I,  "I  am  going  away  to 
morrow  morning!" 

"And  leave  dad?"  said  she. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  I  answered,  "  there 
is  nothing  I  can  do  for  him.  There  has  never 
been  anything  I  could  do  for  him." 

"  I  arn  sorry,"  said  she,  and  lifted  up  her 
eyes  to  me. 

Now,  I  had  begun  by  being  stiff  with  her, 
but  the  ringing  of  that  whistling — pipes  of 
Pan,  you  know — was  in  my  ears.  I  took  a 
chair  beside  her.  Something  overflowed  in 
my  heart.  For  the  first  time  in  whole  days 
I  could  look  on  her  beauty  without  pain. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I'm  going?"  I  asked. 

She  waited. 

"  Because,"  said  I,  and  smiled  right  into 
her  face,  "  I  love  you,  Kate,  most  infernally ;  • 
and  I  know  perfectly  well  that  I  will  gat 
never  the  devil  a  bit  of  good  out  of  it." 

She  peered  at  me.  "You  aren't  jesting?" 
says  she.  "  No,  you're  serious.  I'm  very 
sorry,  Dr.  Byrne." 

"  And  I,"  I  answered,  "  am  glad.  I 
wouldn't  change  it  for  the  world.  For  once 
in  my  life — to-night — I've  forgotten  myself. 
No,  I  won't  go  away  and  nurse  a  broken 
heart,  but  I'll  think  of  you  as  a  man  should 
think  of  something  bright  and  above  him. 
You'll  keep  my  heart  warm,  Katr  till  I'm 
a  very  old  man.  Because  of  you,  I'll  be 
able  to  love  some  other  girl — and  a  fine  one, 
by  the  Lord!" 

Something  in  the  nature  of  an  outburst, 
eh?  But  it  was  the  music  which  had  done  it. 
All  the  time  it  rang  and  echoed  through 
my  ears.  My  words  were  only  an  echo  of  it. 
I  was  in  tune  with  the  universe.  I  was 
living  for  the  first  time.  The  girl  dropped 
her  sewing — tossed  it  aside.  She  came  over  to 
me  and  took  my  hands  in  a  way  that  would 
have  warmed  even  the  icicles  of  your  heart, 
Swinnerton. 

"  Doctor,"  says  she,  "  I  know  that  you  are 
going  to  be  very  happy." 

"  Happiness,"  said  I,  "  is  a  trick,  like  riding 
a  horse.  And  I  think  that  I've  learned  the 
trick.  I've  caught  it  from  you  and  from 
Barry." 

At  that,  she  let  go  my  hands  and  stepped 
back  The  very  devil  is  in  these  women, 


Swinnerton.    You  never  can  place  them  for  a 
minute  at  a  time. 

"  I  am  trying  to  learn  myself,"  she  said, 
and  there  was  a  shadow  of  wistfulness  in  her 
eyes. 

In  another  moment  I  should  have  made  a 
complete  fool  of  myself,  but  I  remembered 
in  time  and  got  out  of  the  room.  To-morrow 
I  start  back  for  the  old  world,  but  I  warn 
you  beforehand,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I'm 
bringing  something  of  the  new  world  with 
me. 

What  has  it  all  brought  to  me?  I  am 
sad  one  day  and  gay  the  next.  But  at  least 
I  know  that  thinking  is  not  life  and  now 
I'm  ready  to  fight. 

RANDALL  BYRNR 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

THE   PIEBALD. 

THE  morning  of  the  doctor's  departure 
witnessed  quite  a  ceremony  at  the 
Cumberland  ranch,  for  old  Joe  Cum 
berland  insisted  that  he  be  brought  down 
from  his  room  to  his  old  place  in  the  living- 
room.  When  he  attempted  to  rise  from  his 
bed,  however,  he  found  that  he  could  not 
stand;  and  big  Buck  Daniels  lifted  the  old 
man  like  a  child  and  carried  him  down 
the  stairs.  Once  ensconced  on  the  sofa  in 
the  living-room  Joe  Cumberland  beckoned 
his  daughter  close  to  him,  and  whispered 
with  a  smile  as  she  leaned  over:  "  Here's 
what  comes  of  pretendin',  Kate.  I  been 
pretendin'  to  be  too  sick  to  walk,  and  now 
I  can't  walk;  and  if  I'd  pretend  to  be  well 
I'd  be  ridin'  Satan  right  now!" 

He  looked  about  him. 

"  Where's  Dan?"  he  asked. 

"  Upstairs,  getting  ready  for  the  trip.'' 

"  Trip?" 

"  He's  riding  with  Dr.  Byrne  to  town  and 
he'll  bring  back  Dr.  Byrne's  horse." 

The  old  man  grew  instantly  anxious. 

"  They's  a  lot  of  things  can  happen  on  a 
long  trip  like  that,  Kate." 

"  But  we  have  to  try  him,"  she  said 

"  We  can  keep  him  here  at  the  ranch 
all  the  time.  And  if  he  really  cares,  dad, 
he'll  come  back." 

"  And  you  let  him  go  of  your  own  free 
will?"  asked  Joe  Cumberland,  wonderingly 

"  I  asked  him  to  go,"  she  answered  quiet 
ly,  but  some  of  the  color  left  her  face. 
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"  Of  course  it's  going  to  come  out  all 
right,"  nodded  her  father. 

"  I  asked  him  when  he'd  be  back,  and 
he  said  he  would  be  here  by  dark  to-night." 

The  old  man  sighed  with  relief. 

"  He  don't  never  slip  up  on  promises,"  he 
said.  "  But,  oh,  lass,  I'll  be  glad  when  he's 
back  again!  Buck,  how'd  you  and  Dan 
come  along  together?" 

"  We  don't  come,"  answered  Buck  gloom 
ily.  "  I  tried  to  shake  hands  with  him  yes 
terday  and  call  it  quits.  But  he  wouldn't 
touch  me.  He  jest  leaned  back  and  smiled 
at  me  and  hated  me  with  his  eyes,  that  way 
he  has.  He  don't  even  look  at  me  except 
when  he  has  to,  and  when  he  does  I  feel  like 
some  one  was  sneaking  up  behind  me  with 
a  knife  ready.  And  he  ain't  said  ten  words 
to  me  since  I  come  back."  He  paused  and 
considered  Kate  with  the  same  dark,  low 
ering  glance.  "  To-morrow  I  leave." 

"  You'll  think  better  of  that,"  nodded  Joe 
Cumberland.  "  Here's  the  doctor  now." 

He  came  in  with  Dan  Barry  behind  him. 
A  changed  man  was  the  doctor.  He  was  a 
good  two  inches  taller  because  he  stood  so 
much  more  erect,  and  there  was  a  little 
spring  in  his  step  which  gave  aspiration  and 
spirit  to  his  carriage.  He  bade  them  good- 
by  one  by  one,  and  by  Joe  Cumberland  he 
sat  down  for  an  instant  and  wished  him 
luck.  The  old  ranchman  drew  the  other 
down  closer. 

"  They's  no  luck  for  me,"  he  whispered, 
•'  but  don't  tell  none  of  'em.  I'm  about  to 
take  a  longer  trip  than  you'll  ride  to-day. 
But  first  I'll  see  'em  settled  down  here — 
Dan  quiet  and  both  of  'em  happy.  S'long, 
doc — thanks  for  takin'  care  of  me.  But 
this  here  is  something  that  can't  be  beat 
no  way.  Too  many  years  '11  break  the  back 
of  any  man,  doc.  Luck  to  ye! " 

"  If  you'll  step  to  the  door,"  said  the  doc 
tor,  smiling  upon  the  rest,  "  you'll  have 
some  fun  to  watch.  I'm  going  to  ride  on 
the  piebald."  • 

"  Him  that  throwed  you  yesterday?" 
grinned  Buck  Daniels. 

"  The  same,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  think 
I  can  come  to  a  gentleman's  understanding 
with  him.  A  gentleman  from  the  piebald's 
point  of  view  is  one  who  is  never  uninten 
tionally  rude.  He  may  change  his  mind  this 


morning — or  he  may  break  my  back.  One 
of  the  two  is  sure  to  happen." 

In  front  of  the  house  Dan  Barry  already 
sat  on  Satan  with  Black  Bart  sitting  near 
by,  watching  the  face  of  his  master.  And  be 
side  them  the  lantern- jawed  cow-puncher 
held  the  bridle  of  the  piebald  mustang. 
Never  in  the  world  was  there  a  lazier  ap 
pearing  beast.  His  lower  lip  hung  pendu 
lous,  a  full  inch  and  a  half  below  the  upper. 
His  eyes  were  rolled  so  that  hardly  more 
than  the  whites  showed.  He  seemed  to 
stand  asleep,  dreaming  of  some  Nirvana  for 
equine  souls,  And  the  only  sign  of  life  were 
the  long  ears,  which  wobbled  occasionally 
back  and  forth. 

When  the  doctor  mounted,  the  piebald 
limited  all  signs  of  interest  to  opening  one 
eye. 

The  doctor  clucked.  The  piebald  switched 
his  tail.  Satan,  at  a  word  from  Dan  Barry, 
moved  gracefully  into  a  soft  trot  away  from 
the  house.  The  doctor  slapped  his  mount 
on  the  neck."'  An  ear  flicked  back  and  forth. 
The  doctor  stretched  out  both  legs,  and 
then  he  dug  both  spurs  deep  into  the  flanks 
of  .the  mustang. 

It  was  a  perfectly  successful  maneuver. 
The  back  of  the  piebald  changed  from  an 
ugly  humped  line  to  a  decidedly  sharp 
parabola  and  the  horse  left  the  ground 
with  all  four  feet.  He  hit  it  again,  al 
most  in  the  identical  hoof-marks,  and  with 
all  legs  stiff.  The  doctor  sagged  drunkenly 
in  the  saddle,  and  his  head  first  swung  far 
back,  and  then  snapped  over  so  that  the 
chin  banged  against  his  chest.  Neverthe 
less,  he  clung  to  the  saddle  with  both  hands, 
and  stayed  in  his  seat.  The  piebald  swung 
his  head  around  sufficiently  to  make  sure  of 
the  surprising  fact,  and  then  he  commenced 
to  buck  in  earnest. 

It  was  a  lovely  exhibition.  He  bucked 
with  his  head  up  and  his  head  between  his 
knees.  He  bucked  in  a  circle  and  in  a 
straight  line  and  then  mixed  both  styles  for 
variety.  He  made  little  spurts  at  full  speed, 
leaped  into  the  air,  and  came  down  stiff- 
legged  at  the  end  of  the  run,  his  head  be 
tween  his  braced  forefeet,  and  then  he 
whirled  as  if  on  a  peg  and  darted  back  the 
other  way.  He  bucked  crisscross,  jumping 
from  side  to  side,  and  he  interspersed  this 
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with  samples  of  all  his  other  kinds  of  buck 
ing  thrown  in. 

That  the  doctor  stuck  on  the  saddle  was 
a  miracle  beyond  belief.  Of  course  he 
pulled  leather  shamelessly  throughout  the 
contest,  but  riding  straight  up  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  myth.  Fancy  riding  is  reserved 
for  circus  men.  The  mountain-desert  is  a 
place  where  men  stick  close  to  utility  and 
let  style  go  hang. 

And  the  doctor  stuck  in  the  saddle.  He 
had  set  his  teeth,  and  he  was  a  seasick 
greenish  white.  His  hat  was  ajog  over  one 
ear — his  shirt  tails  flew  out  behind.  And 
still  he  remained  to  battle.  Aye,  for  he 
ceased  the  passive  clinging  to  the  saddle. 
He  gathered  up  the  long  quirt  which  had 
hitherto  dangled  idly  from  his  wrist,  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  piebald  had  let 
out  another  notch  in  his  feats,  the  doctor, 
holding  on  desperately  with  one  hand,  with 
the  other  brandished  the  quirt  around  his 
head  and  brought  it  down  with  a  crack 
along  the  flanks  of  the  piebald. 

The  effect  was  little  short  of  a  miracle. 
The  mustang  snorted  and  leaped  once  into 
the  air,  but  he  forgot  to  come  down  'stiff- 
legged,  and  then  instantly  he  broke  into  a 
little,  soft  dog  trot,  and.  followed  humbly 
in  the  trail  of  the  black  stallion.  The 
laughter  and  cheers  from  the  house  were 
the  sweetest  of  music  in  the  ears  of  Dr. 
Randall  Byrne;  the  most  sounding  sen 
tences  of  praise  from  the  lips  of  the  most 
learned  of  professors,  after  this,  would  be 
most  shabby  of  anticlimaxes. 

He  waved  his  arm  back  to  a  group  stand 
ing  in  front  of  the  house — Buck  Daniels, 
Kate,  the  lantern-jawed  cowboy,  and  Wung 
Lu  waving  his  kitchen  apron.  In  another 
moment  he  was  beside  the  rider  of  the  stal 
lion,  and  the  man  was  whistling  one  of 
those  melodies  which  defied  repetition.  It 
simply  ran  on  and  on  smoothly,  sweeping 
through  transition  after  transition,  soaring 
and  falling  in  the  most  effortless  manner. 
Now  it  paused,  now  it  began  again.  It  was 
never  loud,  but*  it  carried  like  the  music 
of  a  bird  on  wing,  blown  by  the  wind. 
There  was  about  it  also  something  which 
escaped  from  the  personal.  He  began  to 
forget  that  it  was  a  man  who  whistled,  and 
such  a  man!  He  began  to  look  about  to 


the  hills  and  the  sky  and  the  rocks — for 
these,  it  might  be  said,  were  set  to  music; 
they,  too,  had  the  sweep  of  line  and  the 
broken  rhythms,  the  sense  of  spaciousness, 
the  far  horizons. 

That  day  was  a  climax  of  the  unusual 
weather.  For  a  long  time  the  sky  had  been 
periodically  blanketed  with  black  mists,  but 
to-day  the  wind  had  freshened  and  it  tore 
the  mists  into  a  thousand  mighty  frag 
ments.  There  was  never  blue  sky  in  sight 
— only,  far  up,  a  diminishing  and  lighter 
gray  to  testify  that  above  it  the  yellow  sun 
might  be  shining;  but  all  the  lower  heavens 
were  asweep  with  vast  cloud  masses,  irregu 
lar,  huge,  hurling  across  the  sky.  They 
hung  so  low  that  one  could  follow  the  speed 
of  their  motion  and  almost  gage  it  by  miles 
per  hour.  And  in  the  distance  they  seemed 
to  brush  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

Seeing  this,  the  doctor  remembered  what 
he  had  heard  of  rain  in  this  region.  It 
would  come,  they  said,  in  sheets  and  masses 
— literal  waterfalls.  Dry  arroyos  suddenly 
filled  and  became  swift  torrents,  rolling  big 
boulders  down  their  courses.  There  were 
tales  of  men  fording  rivers  who  were  sud 
denly  overwhelmed  by  terrific  walls  of  wa 
ter  which  rushed  down  from  the  higher 
mountains  in  masses  four  and  eight  feet 
high.  In  coming  they  made  a  thundering 
among  the  hills  and  they  plucked  up  full- 
grown  trees  like  twigs  thrust  into  wet  mud. 
Indeed,  that  was  the  sort  of  rain  one  would 
expect  in  such  a  country,  so  whipped  and 
naked  of  life.  Even  the  reviying  rainfall 
was  sent  in  the  form  of  a  scourge;  and  that 
which  should  make  the  grass  grow  might 
tear  it  up  by  the  roots. 

That  was  a  time  of  change  and  of  por 
tent,  and  a  day  well  fitted  to  the  mood  of 
Randall  Byrne.  He,  also,  had  altered,  and 
there  was  about  to  break  upon  him  the  rain 
of  life,  and  whether  it  would  destroy  him 
or  make  him  live,  and  richly,  he  could 
not  guess.  But  he  was  naked  to  the  skies 
of  chance — naked  as  this  landscape. 

Far  past  'the  midday  they  reached  the 
streets  of  Elkhead  and  stopped  at  the  ho 
tel.  As  the  doctor  swung  down  from  his 
saddle,  cramped  and  sore  from  the  long 
ride,  thunder  rattled  over  the  distant  hills 
and  a  patter  of  rain  splashed  in  the  dust  and 
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sent  up  a  pungent  odor  to  his  nostrils.  It 
was  like  the  voice  of  the  earth  proclaiming 
its  thirst.  And  a  blast  of  wind  leaped  down 
the  street  and  lifted  the  brim  of  Barry's 
hat  and  set  the  bandanna  at  his  throat  flut 
tering.  He  looked  away  into  the  teeth  of 
the  wind  and  smiled. 

There  was  something  so  curious  about 
him  at  the  instant  that  Randall  Byrne 
wanted  to  ask  him  into  the  hotel — wanted 
to  have  him  knee  to  knee  for  a  long  talk. 
But  he  remembered  an  old  poem — the  sea- 
shells  need  the  waves  of  the  sea — the  bird 
will  not  sing  in  the  cage.  And  the  yellow 
light  in  the  eyes  of  Barry,  phosphorescent, 
almost — a  thing  that  might  be  nearly  seen 
by  night — that,  surely,  would  not  shine 
under  any  roof.  It  was  the  wind  which 
made  him  smile.  These  things  he  under 
stood,  without  fear. 

So  he  said  good-by,  and  the  rider  waved 
carelessly  and  took  the  reins  of  the  piebald 
and  turned  the  stallion  back.  He  noted  the 
catlike  grace  of  the  horse  in  moving,  as  if 
his  muscles  were  steel  springs;  and  he  noted 
also  that  the  long  ride  had  scarcely  stained 
the  glossy  hide  with  sweat — while  the  pie 
bald  reeked  with  the  labor.  Randall  Byrne 
drew  thoughtfully  back  onto  the  porch  of 
the  hotel  and  followed  the  rider  with  his 
eyes.  In  a  moment  a  great  cloud  of  dust 
poured  down  the  street,  covered  the  rider, 
and  when  it  was  gone  he  had  passed  around 
a  corner  and  out  of  the  life  of  the  doctor. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE    CHALLENGE. 

A".L  this  time  Black  Bart  had  trotted 
contentedly  ahead  of  Satan,  never 
having  to  glance  back,  but  apparent 
ly  knowing  the  intended  direction;  save 
that  when  Dan  Barry  turned  to  the  road 
leading  out  of  the  little  town,  the  wolf-dog 
had  turned  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
rider  turned  in  the  saddle  and  sent  a  sharp 
whistle  toward  the  animal,  but  he  was  an 
swered  by  a  short  howl  of  wo  that  made 
him  check  Satan  and  swing  around.  Black 
Bart  stood  in  the  center  of  the  street  facing 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  he  looked 
back  over  his  shoulder  toward  his  master. 


There  was  apparently  a  perfect  under 
standing  between  them,  and  the  master  first 
glanced  up  and  made  sure  of  the  position  of 
the  sun  and  the  length  of  time  he  might 
allow  for  the  trip  home,  before  he  decided 
to  follow  the  whim  of  the  wolf-dog.  Then 
he  turned  to  Satan  and  cantered,  with  the 
piebald  trailing,  back  toward  Black  Bart. 
At  this  the  wolf-dog  began  to  trot  down 
the  street,  turned  the  next  corner,  and  drew 
up  at  the  door  of  a  rambling  building  above 
which  hung  a  dirty,  cracked  sign,  "  Gilead 
Saloon,"  and  underneath  in  smaller  letters 
was  painted  the  legend:  "  Here's  where  you 
get  it!" 

Black  Bart  strolled  up  to  the  swinging 
doors  of  the  emporium  and  then  turned  to 
look  back  at  his  master;  clearly  he  wished 
Dan  to  enter  the  place.  But  the  rider  shook 
his  head,  and  would  certainly  have  ridden 
on,  had  not,  at  that  moment,  the  rain, 
which  had  hitherto  fallen  only  in  rattling 
bursts,  now  burst  over  the  roofs  of  the  town 
with  a  loud  roaring  as  of  wind  through  a 
forest.  It  was  possible  that  the  shower 
might  soon  pass  over,  so  Dan  rode  under 
the  long  shelter  which  stretched  in  front  of 
the  saloon,  dismounted,  and  entered  behind 
Black  Bart. 

It  was  occupied  by  a  scattering  of  peo 
ple,  for  the  busy  time  of  the  day  had  not 
yet  commenced  and  Pale  Annie  was  merely 
idling  behind  the  bar — working  at  half- 
speed,  as  it  were.  To  this  group  Black  Bart 
paid  not  the  slightest  heed,  but  glided 
smoothly  down  the  center  of  the  long  room 
until  he  approached  the  tables  at  the  end, 
where,  in  a  corner,  sat  a  squat,  thick- 
chested  man,  and  opposite  him  the  most 
cadaverously  lean  fellow  that  Whistling 
Dan  had  ever  seen.  Before  these  two  Black 
Bart  paused  and  then  cast  a  glance  over 
his  shoulder  toward  the  master;  Whistling 
Dan  frowned  in  wonder;  he  knew  neither  of 
the  pair. 

But  Black  Bart  apparently  did.  He 
slouched  a  pace  closer,  crouched,  and  bared 
his  fangs  with  a  tremendous  snarl.  At  this 
the  lean  man  left  his  chair  and  sprang  back 
to  a  distance.  Terror  convulsed  his  face ;  but 
his  eyes  glittered  with  a  fascinated  interest 
and  he  glanced  first  at  his  companion  and 
then  at  the  great  wolf-dog,  as  if  he  were 
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making  a  comparison  between  them.  It 
was  the  broad-shouldered  man  who  first 
spoke. 

"Partner,"  he  said  in  a  thick  voice,  in 
which  the  articulation  was  almost  lost, 
"  maybe  you  better  take  your  dog  out  be 
fore  he  gets  hurt.  He  don't  like  me,  and  I 
don't  like  him  none  too  much." 

"  Bart!"  called  Dan  Barry. 

But  Black  Bart  gave  no  heed.  There 
had  been  a  slight  flexing  of  his  muscles  as 
he  crouched,  and  now  he  leaped — a  black 
bolt  of  fighting  weight — squarely  in  the 
face  of  the  giant.  He  was  met  and  checked 
midway  in  his  spring.  For  the  two  long 
arms  darted  out,  two  great  hands  fastened 
in  the  throat  of  the  beast,  and  Black  Bart 
fell  back  upon  the  floor,  with  Mac  Strann 
following,  his  grip  never  broken  by  the  fall. 

A  scurry  of  many  feet  running  toward 
the  scene;  a  shouting  of  twenty  voices 
around  him;  but  all  that  Whistling  Dan 
saw  were  the  fangs  of  Bart  as  they  gnashed 
fruitlessly  at  the  wrists  of  Mac  Strann,  and 
then  the  great  red  tongue  lolling  out  and 
the  eyes  bulging  from  their  sockets — all  he 
heard  was  the  snarling  of  the  wolf  and  the 
peculiar  whine  of  rage  which  came  from 
the  throat  of  the  man-beast  fighting  the 
wolf.  Then  he  acted.  His  hands  darted 
between  the  thick  forearms  of  Mac  Strann 
— his  elbows  jerked  out  and  snapped  the 
grip;  next  he  dragged  Black  Bart  away 
from  the  stranger. 

The  wolf  was  instantly  on  his  feet  and 
lunging  again,  but  a  sharp  "Heel!"  from 
Dan  checked  him  mid-leap.  He  came  to  a 
shuddering  halt  behind  the  legs  of  his  mas 
ter.  Whistling  Dan  slipped  a  little  closer. 

"  I  should  have  knowed  you  before."  he 
said  in  a  voice  which  carried  only  to  the 
ears  of  Strann.  "  You're  the  brother  of 
Jerry  Strann.  And  they's  a  reason  why 
Bart  hates  you!" 

The  thick  upper  lip  of  Strann  lifted  as 
he  spoke. 

"  Him  or  you — you  and  your  wolf  to 
gether  or  one  by  one — it  don't  make  no 
difference  to  me.  I've  come  for  you, 
Barry!" 

The  other  straightened  a  little,  and  his 
eyes  traveled  slowly  up  and  down  the  form 
of  Strann. 


"  I  been  hungering  to  meet  a  man  like 
you."  he  said.  "  Hungerin',  partner 
North  of  town  they's  the  old  McDuffy 
place  all  in  ruins  and  nobody  even  near  it. 
I'll  be  there  in  an  hour,  m'friend." 

"  I'll  be  waiting  for  you  there,"  nodded 
Mac  Strann,  and  so  saying  he  turned 
back  to  his  table  as  if  he  had  been  inter 
rupted  by  nothing  more  than  a  casual  greet 
ing. 

Still,  Dan  Barry  remained  a  moment 
with  his  eyes  on  the  face  of  Mac  Strann. 
And  when  he  turned  and  walked  with  his 
light,  soundless  step  down,  the  length  of  the 
silent  barroom,  the  wolf-dog  slunk  at  his 
heels,  ever  and  anon  swinging  his  head 
over  his  shoulder  and  glancing  back  at  the 
giant  at  the  end  of  the  room.  As  the  door 
closed  on  man  and  dog,  the  saloon  broke 
once  more  into  murmur,  and  then  into  an 
excited  clamoring. 

Pale  Annie  stepped  from  behind  the  bar 
and  leaned  upon  the  table  beside  Mac 
Strann.  Even  while  leaning  in  this  manner 
the  bartender  was  as  tall  as  the  average 
man.  He  waved  back  the  others  with  a 
gesture  of  his  tremendous  arm.  Then  he 
reached  out  and  took  the  hand  of  Mac 
Strann  hi  his  clammy  fingers. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  ex-undertaker  in 
his  careful  manner,  "  I  seen  a  man  once 
California  a  husky  two-year-old,  which 
nobody  said  could  be  done — and  I've  seen 
some  other  things — but  I've  never  seen  any 
thing  to  touch  the  way  you  handled  Black 
Bart.  D'you  know  anything  about  that 
dog?" 

Mac  Strann  shook  his  ponderous  head, 
and  his  dull  eyes  considered  Pale  Annie 
with  an  expression  of  almost  living  curi 
osity. 

"  Black  Bart  has  a  record  behind  him 
that  an  old-time  gunman  would  have  heard 
with  envy.  There  are  dead  men  in  the  rec 
ord  of  that  dog,  sir!" 

All  this  he  had  spoken  in  a  comparative 
ly  loud  voice,  but  now,  noting  that  the 
others  had  heeded  his  gesture  and  had  made 
back  toward  the  bar  to  drink  on  the 
strength  of  that  strange  fight  between  man 
and  beast,  the  bartender  approached  his 
lips  close  to  the  ear  of  the  giant.  He  said 
hi  a  rapid  murmur: 
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"  I  watched  you  talking  with  Dan  Barry, 
and  I  saw  Barry's  face  when  he  went  out. 
You  and  he  are  to  meet  somewhere  again 
to-day.  My  friend,  don't  throw  yourself 
away." 

Here  Mac  Strann  stared  down  at  his 
mighty  hand — a  significant  answer;  but 
Pale  Annie  went  on  swiftly: 

"  Yes,  you're  strong,  but  strength  won't 
save  you  from  Dan  Barry.  We  know  him 
here  in  Elkhead.  Do  you  know  that  if  he 
had  pulled  his  gun  and  shot  you  down  right 
here  where  you  sit,  that  he  could  have 
walked  out  of  this  room  without  a  hand 
raised  to  stop  him?  Yes,  sir!  And  why? 
Because  we  know  his  record;  and  I'd  rather 
go  against  a  wolf  with  my  bare  hands — as 
you  did — than  stand  up  against  Dan  Barry 
with  guns. 

"  I  could  tell  you  how  he  fought  Jim 
Silent's  gang,  one  to  six.  I  could  tell  you 
a  lot  of  other  things.  My  friend,  I  will  tell 
you  about  'em  if  you'll  listen." 

But  Mac  Strann  considered  the  speaker 
with  his  dull  eyes. 

"  I  never  was  much  on  talkin',"  he  ob 
served  mildly.  "  I  don't  understand  talkin' 
very  well." 

Pale  Annie  started  to  speak  again,  but  he 
checked  himself,  stared  earnestly  at  Mac 
Strann,  and  then  hurried  back  behind  his 
bar.  His  face  was  even  graver  than  usual; 
but  business  was  business  with  Pale  Annie 
—and  all  men  have  to  die  in  their  time! 
Haw-Haw  Langley  took  the  place  which 
Pale  Annie  had  left  vacant  opposite  Mac 
Strann. 

He  cast  a  frightened  glance  upward, 
where  the  rain  poured  steadily  on  the  roof 
of  the  building;  then  his  eyes  fluttered  back 
until  they  rested  on  the  face  of  his  com 
panion.  He  had  to  moisten  his  thin  lips 
before  he  could  speak,  and  even  then  it 
was  a  convulsive  effort,  like  a  man  swallow 
ing  too  large  a  morsel. 

"  Well?"  said  Haw-Haw.    "  Is  it  fixed?" 

"  It's  fixed,"  said  Mac  Strann.  "  Maybe 
you'd  get  the  bosses.  Haw-Haw.  If  you're 
comin'  with  me?" 

A  dark  shadow  swept  over  the  face  of 
Haw-Haw  Langley. 

"  You're  going  to  beat  it?"  he  sneered. 
"  After  you  come  all  this  way  you're  going 


to  run  away  from  Barry?  And  him  not 
half  your  size?" 

"  I'm  going  out  to  meet  him,"  answered 
Mac  Strann. 

Haw-Haw  Langley  started  up  as  if  he 
feared  Mac  Strann  would  change  his  mind 
if  there  were  any  delay.  His  long  fingers 
twisted  together,  as  if  to  bring  the  blood 
into  circulation  about  the  purple  knuckles. 

"  I'll  have  the  hosses  right  around  to  the 
front,"  he  said.  "  By  the  time  you  got  our 
slicker  on,  Mac,  I'll  have  'em  around  in 
front!" 

And  he  stalked  swiftly  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE     STORM. 

WHEN  they  rode  out  of  the  town  the 
wet  sand  squashed  under  the  feet 
of  their  horses  and  splashed  up 
on  their  riding  boots  and  their  slickers.  It 
even  spotted  their  faces  here  and  there,  and 
a  light-brown  spray  darted  out  to  right  and 
left  of  the  falling  hoofs.  For  all  the  streets 
of  Elkhead  were  running  shallow  rivers, 
with  dark,  swift  currents,  and  when  they 
left  the  little  town  the  landscape  was  shut 
out  by  'the  falling  torrents.  It  made  a 
strange  and  shifting  panorama,  for  the  rain 
varied  in  its  density  now  and  again,  and 
as  it  changed  hills  which  had  been  quite 
blotted  out  leaped  close  upon  them,  like 
living  things,  and  they  sprang  back  again 
into  the  mist. 

So  heavy  was  that  tropical  fall  of  water 
that  the  horses  were  bothered  by  the  beat 
ing  of  the  big  drops,  and  shook  their  heads 
and  stamped  fretfully  under  the  ceaseless 
bombardment.  Indeed,  when  one  stretched 
out  his  hand  the  drops  stung  him  as  if  with 
lashes  of  tiny  whips.  There  was  no  wind, 
no  thunder,- no  flash  of  lightning,  only  the 
tremendous  downpour  which  blended  earth 
and  sky  in  a  drab,  swift  river. 

The  air  was  filled  with  parallel  lines,  as 
in  some  pencil  drawings — not  like  ordinary 
rain,  but  as  if  the  sky  had  changed  into  a 
vast  watering-spout  and  was  sending  down 
a  continuous  flood  from  a  myriad  holes. 

It  was  hard  to  look  up  through  the  ter 
rific  downpour,  for  it  blinded  one  and 
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whipped  ithe  face  and  made  one  breathless, 
but  now  and  again  a  puff  of  the  rare  wind 
would  lift  the  sodden  brim  of  the  sombrero 
and  then  one  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  low- 
hanging  clouds,  with  the  nearest  whiffs  of 
black  mist  dragging  across  the  top  of  a 
hill. 

Without  noticeable  currents  of  wind,  that 
mass  of  clouds  was  shifting  slowly,  with  a 
sort  of  rolling  motion,  across  the  sky.  And 
the  weight  of  the  rain  forced  the  two  to 
bend  their  heads  and  stare  down  to  where 
the  face  of  the  earth  was  alive  with  the 
gliding,  brown  waters,  whose  surface  was 
threshed  into  a  continual  foam.  To  speak 
to  each  other  through  the  uproar,  they  had 
to  cup  their  hands  about  their  lips  and 
shout. 

Then  again  the  rainfall  around  them  fell 
away  to  a  drizzling  mist  and  the  beating  of 
the  downpour  sounded  far  away,  and  they 
were  surrounded  by  distant  walls  of  noise. 
So  they  came  to  the  McDuffy  place. 

It  was  a  helpless  ruin,  long  abandoned. 
Not  an  iota  of  the  roof  remained.  The 
sheds  for  the  horses  had  dropped  to  the 
earth;  but  the  walls  of  the  house  still  re 
mained  standing,  in  part,  with  the  empty 
windows  looking  out  with  a  mocking  prom 
ise  of  the  shelter  which  was  not  within. 
Upon  this  hollow  shack  the  rain  beat  with 
redoubled  fury,  and  even  before  they  could 
make  out  the  place  through  the  blankets 
of  rain,  they  heard  the  hollow  drumming. 
For  there  were  times,  oddly  enough,  when 
any  sound  would  carry  a  great  distance 
through  the  crashing  of  the  rain. 

A  wind  now  sprung  up  and  at  once 
veered  the  rain  from  its  perpendicular  fall. 
It  slashed  them  in  the  face  under  the  droop 
ing  brims  of  their  sombreros,  so  they  drew 
into  the  shelter  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
standing  wall.  Still  some  of  the  rain  struck 
them,  but  the  major  part  of  it  was  shunted 
over  their  heads.  Moreover,  the  wall  acted 
as  a  sort  of  sounding-board,  catching  up 
every  odd  noise  from  the  storm-beaten  plain 
beyond.  They  could  speak  to  each  other 
now  without  effort. 

"  D'you  think,"  asked  Haw-Haw  Lang- 
ley,  pressing  his  reeking  horse  a  little  closer 
to  Mac  Strann,  "  that  he'll  come  out  after 
us  in  a  rain  like  this?" 


But  simple-minded  Mac  Strann  lifted  his 
head  and  peered  through  the  thick  curtains 
of  rain. 

"  D'you  think,"  he  parried,  "-that  Jerry 
could  maybe  look  through  all  this  and  see 
what  I'm  doin'  to-day?" 

It  made  Haw-Haw  Langley  grin,  but 
peering  more  closely  and  observing  that 
there  was  no  mockery  in  the  face  of  the 
giant,  he  wiped  out  his  grin  with  a  scrub 
bing-  motion  of  his  wet  hand  and  peered 
closely  into  the  face  of  his  companion. 

"  They  ain't  any  doubt  of  it,"  he  said 
reassuringly.  "  He'll  know  what  you  do, 
Mac.  What  was  it  that  Pale  Annie  said  to 
you?" 

"  Wanted  me  not  to  meet  Barry.  Said 
that  Barry  had  once  cleaned  up  a  gang  of 
six." 

"  And  here  we  are  only  two." 

"  You  ain't  to  fight! "  warned  Mac  Strann 
sharply.  "  It  '11  be  man  to  man,  Haw- 
Haw." 

"  But  he  might  not  notice  that,"  cried 
Haw-Haw,  and  he  caressed  his  scrawny 
neck  as  though  he  already  felt  fingers  clos 
ing  about  his  windpipe.  "  Him  bein'  used 
to  fight  crowds,  Mac.  Did  you  think  of 
that?" 

"  I  never  asked  you  to  come,"  responded 
Mac  Strann. 

"  Mac,"  cried  Haw-Haw  in  a  sudden 
alarm,  "  s'pose  you  wasn't  to  win.  S'pose 
you  wasn't  able  to  keep  him  away  from 
me?" 

The  numb  lips  of  Mac  Strann  sprawled 
in  an  ugly  smile,  but  he  made  no  other 
answer. 

"  You  don't  think  you'll  lose,"  hurried 
on  Haw-Haw,  "  but  neither  did  them  six 
that  Pale  Annie  was  tellin'  about,  most  like. 
But  they  did!  They  lost;  but  if  you  lose 
what  '11  happen  to  me?" 

"  They  ain't  no  call  for  you  to  stay  here," 
said  Mac  Strann  with  utter  indifference. 

Haw-Haw  answered  quickly:  I  wouldn't 
go — I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  nothin'.  Ain't 
I  come  all  this  way  to  see  it — I  mean  to 
help?  Would  I  fall  down  on  you  now,  Mac? 
No,  I  wouldn't! " 

And,  twisting  those  bony  fingers  together, 
he  burst  once  more  into  that  rattling,  un 
human  laughter  which  all  the  Three  B's 
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knew  so  well  and  dreaded  as  the  dying 
dread  the  sight  of  the  circling  buzzard 
above. 

"  Stop  laughin'!"  cried  Mac  Strann  with 
sudden  anger.  "  Damn  you,  stop  laugh- 
in'!" 

The  other  peered  upon  Mac  Strann  with 
incredulous  delight,  his  broad  mouth  gap 
ing  to  that  thirsted  grin  of  enjoyment. 

"  You  ain't  gettin'  nervous,  Mac?"  he 
queried,  and  thrust  his  face  closer  to  make 
sure.  "  You  ain't  bothered,  Mac?  You 
ain't  doubtin'  how  this  '11  turn  out?"  There 
was  no  answer  and  so  he  replied  to  himself: 
"I  know  what  done  it  you.  I  seen  it 
myself.  It  was  that  yaller  light  in  his  eyes, 
Mac.  My  God,  it  come  up  there  out  of 
nothin'  and  it  wasn't  a  light  that  ought  to 
come  in  no  man's  eyes!  It'  was  like  I'd 
woke  up  at  night  with  a  cold  weight  on 
my  chest  and  found  two  snakes'  eyes  glit- 
terin'  close  to  my  face.  Makes  me  shivery- 
like,  jest  to  think  of  it  now.  D'you  notice 
that,  Mac?" 

"  I'm  tired  of  talkin',"  said  Mac.  Strann 
hoarsely,  "  damned  tired!" 

And  so  saying  he  swung  his  great  head 
slowly  around  and  glared  at  Haw-Haw. 
The  latter  shrank  away  with  an  undulatory 
motion  in  his  saddle.  And  when  the  head 
of  Mac  Strann  turned  away  again  the  broad 
mouth  began  gibbering:  "  It's  gettin'  him 
like  it  done  me.  He's  scared,  scared,  scared 
— even  Mac  Strann!" 

He  broke  off,  for  Mac  Strann  had  jerked 
up  his  head  and  said  in  a  strangely  muffled 
voice:  "  What  was  that?" 

The  bullet-head  of  Haw-Haw  Langley 
leaned  to  one  side,  and  his  glittering  eyes 
rolled  up  while  he  listened. 

"  Nothin'  1 "  he  said.  "  I  don't  hear  noth 
in'!" 

"  Listen  again! "  cried  Mac  Strann  in  that 
same  cautious  voice,  as  of  one  whispering 
in  the  night  in  the  house  of  the  enemy. 
a  It's  like  ^voice  in  the  wind.  It  comes 
down  the  wind.  D'ye  hear  now — now — 
now?" 

It  was,  indeed,  the  faintest  of  faint  sounds 
when  Haw-Haw  caught  it.  It  was,  in  the 
roar  of  the  rain,  as  indistinct  as  some  dis 
tant  light  on  the  horizon  which  may  come 
either  from  a  rising  star  or  from  the  win 


dow  of  a  house.  But  it  had  a  peculiar 
quality  of  its  own,  even  as  the  house-light 
would  be  tinged  with  yellow  when  the  stars 
are  cold  and  white.  A  small  and  distant 
sound,  and  yet  it  cut  through  the  crashing 
of  the  storm  more  and  more  clearly;  some 
one  rode  through  the  rain  whistling. 

"It's  him!"  gasped  Haw-Haw  Langley. 
"  My  God  A'mighty,  Mac,  he's  whistlin'! 
It  ain't  possible!" 

He  reined  his  horse  closer  to  the  wall, 
listening  with  mouth  agape. 

He  shrilled  suddenly:  "  What  if  he 
should  hit  us  both,  seein'  us  together?  They 
ain't  no  heart  in  a  feller  that  can  whistle 
in  a  storm  like  this!" 

But  Mac  Strann  had  lowered  his  head, 
bulldog  like,  and  now  he  listened  and  thrust 
out  his  blunt  jaw  farther  and  farther  and 
returned  no  answer. 

"  God  gimme  the  grit  to  stick  it  out," 
begged  Haw-Haw  Langley  in  an  agony  of 
desire.  "  God  lemme  see  how  it  comes  out. 
God  lemme  watch  'em  fight.  One  of  'em  is 
goin'  to  die — may  be  two  of  'em — nothin' 
like  it  has  ever  been  seen! " 

The  rain  shifted,  and  the  heart  of  the 
storm  rolled  far  away.  For  the  moment 
they  could  look  far  out  across  the  shadow- 
swept  hills,  and  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
desolate  landscape  the  whistling  ran  thrill 
ing  upon  them.  It  was  so  loud  and  close 
that  of  one  accord  the  two  listeners  jerked 
their  heads  about  and  stared  at  each  other, 
and  then  turned  their  eyes  as  hastily  away, 
as  though  terrified  by  what  they  had  seen 
— each  in  the  face  of  the  other.  It  was  no 
idle  tune  which  they  heard  whistled.  This 
was  a  rising,  soaring  paean  of  delight.  It 
rang  down  upon  the  wind — cut  into  their 
faces  like  the  drops  of  the  rain;  it  branded 
itself  like  freezing  cold  into  their  foreheads. 

And  then,  upon  the  crest  of  the  nearest 
hill,  Haw-Haw  Langley  saw  a  dim  figure 
through  the  mist,  a  man  on  a  horse  and 
something  else  running  in  front;  and  they 
came  swiftly. 

"  It's  the  wolf  that's  runnin'  us  down!" 
screamed  Haw-Haw  Langley.  "  Oh,  God 
A'mighty,  even  if  we  was  to  want  to  run, 
the  wolf  would  come  and  pull  us  down. 
Mac,  will  you  save  me?  Will  you  keep 
the  wolf  away?" 
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He  clung  to  the  arm  of  his  companion, 
but  the  other  brushed  him  back  with  a 
violence  which  almost  unseated  Haw-Haw. 

"  Keep  off'n  me,"  growled  Mac  Strann, 
"  because  when  you  touch  me,  it  feels  like 
somethin'  dead  was  next  to  my  skin.  Keep 
off'n  me!" 

Haw-Haw  dragged  himself  back  into  the 
saddle  with  effort,  for  it  was  slippery  with 
rain.  His  face  convulsed  with  something 
black  as  hate. 

"  It  ain't  long  you'll  do  the  orderin'  and 
be  so  free  with  your  hands.  He's  comin' — 
soon!  Mac,  I'd  like  to  stay^-I'd  like  to  see 
the  finish—  '  He  stoppe'd,  his  buzzard  eyes 
glittering  against  the  face  of  the  giant. 

The  rain  blotted  out  the  figure  of  the 
coming  horseman,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  whistling  leaped  close  upon  them.  It 
was  as  if  the  whistling  man  had  disappeared 
at  the  place  where  the  rain  swallowed  his 
form,  and  had  taken  body  again  at  their 
very  side.  Mac  Strann  shrank  back  against 
the  wall,  bracing  his  shoulders,  and  gripped 
the  butts  of  his  guns.  But  Haw-Haw  Lang- 
ley  cast  a  frightened  glance  on  either  side; 
his  head  making  birdlike,  pecking  motions, 
and  then  he  leaned  over  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle  with  a  wail  of  despair  and  spurred 
off  into  the  rain. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

THE    ARROYO. 

HE  disappeared,  instantly,  in  that  shiv 
ering    curtain    of    grayness.      Mac 
Strann  sat  by  the  ruined  house  alone. 
Now,  in  a  time  of  danger  a  child  will 
give  courage  to  the  strong  man.    There  is 
a  wonderful  communion  between  any  two 
in  time  of  crisis;  and  when  Haw-Haw  Lang- 
ley  disappeared  through  the  rain  it  was  to 
Mac  Strann  as  it  was  to  Patroclus  when 
Apollo  struck  the  base  of  his  neck  and  his 
armor  of  proof  fell  from  him.    Not  only 
was  there  a  singular  sense  of  nakedness,  but 
it  seemed  to  him  also  that  the  roaring  of 
the  rain  became  a  hostile  voice  of  threaten 
ing  at  the  same  instant. 

He  had  never  in  his  life  feared  any  living 
thing.    But  now  there  was  a  certain  hollow- 
ness  in  the  region  of  his  stomach,  and  his 
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heart  fluttered  like  a  bird  in  the  air,  with 
appalling  lightness.  And  he  wished  to  be 
far  away. 

With  a  clear  heaven  above  him — aye, 
that  would  be  different,  but  God  had  ar 
ranged  this  day  and  had  set  the  earth  like 
a  stage  in  readiness  for  a  death.  And  that 
was  why  the  rain  lashed  the  earth  so  fierce 
ly.  He  looked  down.  After  his  death  the 
water  would  still  continue  to  beat  that 
muddy  water  to  foam.  Aye,  in  that  very 
place  all  would  be  as  it  was  at  this  mo 
ment.  He  would  be  gone,  but  the  sky  and 
the  senseless  earth  would  remain  unchanged. 
A  sudden  yearning  seized  him  for  the  cabin 
among  the  mountains,  with  the  singing  af 
the  coffee-pot  over  the  fire — the  go«d, 
warm,  yellow  fire  that  smoked  between  the 
rocks.  And  the  skins  he  had  left  leaning 
against  the  walls  of  the  cabin  to  dry— he 
remembered  them  all  in  one  glance  of 
memory. 

Why  was  he  here,  then,  when  he  should 
have  been  so  far  away,  making  his  roof 
snug  against  this  torrent  of  rain?  Now,  there 
would  be  no  rain,  surely,  in  those  kindly 
mountains.  Their  tall  peaks  would  shut 
out  the  storm  clouds.  Only  this  plain,  these 
low  hills,  were  the  place  of  hell! 

He  swung  the  head  of  his  horse  to  one 
side,  drove  deep  the  spurs  and,  leaning  his 
head  to  the  volleying  of  the  rain,  he  raced 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
Haw-Haw  Langley  had  disappeared,  in  a 
direction  that  led  as  straight  as  the  line 
of  a  flying  bird  toward  that  cabin  in  the 
mountains. 

Now  and  then  the  forefeet  of  his  great 
horse  smashed  into  a  pool  and  sent  a  muddy 
shower  of  rain  flying  up.  It  crackled 
against  his  slicker;  it  beat  like  hands  against 
his  face.  Everything  was  striving — all  the 
elements  of  wind  and  rain — to  hold  him 
back. 

Yet  flight  brought  a  blessed  sense  of  relief 
and  of  safety.  He  eased  the  pace  of  his 
horse  to  a  moderate  gallop,  and  no  longer 
driving  blindly  through  the  hills,  he  made 
out,  by  peering  into  the  blast  of  rain,  some 
of  the  pools  which  lay  in  his  path,  and 
swung  aside  to  avoid  them. 

The  rain  lightened  again  about  him;  he 
caught  a  view  of  the  kindly,  sheltering 
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hills  on  all  sides;  but  as  he  urged  his  horse 
on  toward  them  a  shrill  flight  of  whistling 
fell  upon  his  ears  from  behind.  He  drew 
his  horse  at  once  to  a  halt  and  listened 
with  his  heart  knocking  at  his  teeth. 

It  was  impossible,  manifestly,  that  the 
fellow  could  have  followed  his  track  through 
the  rain.  For  that  matter,  if  the  wolf-fiend 
could  follow  traces  over  a  plain  awash  with 
water,  why  might  they  not  as  well  follow 
the  tracks  of  Haw-Haw  Langley?  There 
was  no  good  reason. 

The  whistling?  Well,  the  whistler  was 
far  away  in  the  heart  of  the  storm,  and  the 
sound  was  merely  blown  against  the  wind 
by  a  chance  echo.  Yet  he  remained  holding 
his  rein  taut,  and  listening  with  all  his 
might. 

It  came  again,  suddenly  as  before,  sharp, 
and  keen  as  a  shaft  of  light  in  the  black 
est  heart  of  night,  and  Mac  Strann  leaned 
over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  with  a  groan, 
and  drove  the  spurs  home.  At  the  same 
instant  the  rain  shut  in  over  the  hills  again; 
a  fresher  wind  sprang  up  and  drove  the 
downpour  into  his  face.  Also  its  roar  shut 
out  the  possibility  of  any  sound  reaching 
him  from  behind. 

He  was  the  worse  for  that.  As  long  as 
the  whistling  might  reach  him  he  could 
tell  how  near  the  pursuer  rode;  but  in  this 
common  roar  of  the  rain  the  man  might 
be  at  any  distance  behind  him — on  his  very 
heels,  indeed.  Aye,  Dan  Barry  might  rush 
upon  him  from  behind.  He  had  seen  that 
black  stallion  and  he  would  never  forget — 
those  graceful,  agile  lines,  that  generous 
breast,  wide  for  infinite  wind  and  the  great 
heart.  If  the  stallion  were  exerted,  it  could 
overtake  his  own  mount  as  if  he  were 
standing  still.  Not  on  good  footing,  per 
haps,  but  in  this  mucky  ground  the  weight 
of  his  horse  was  terribly  against  him.  He 
drove  the  spurs  home  again;  he  looked 
back  again  and  again,  piercing  the  driving 
mist  of  rain  with  starting  eyes.  He  was 
safe  still;  the  destroyer  was  not  in  sight; 
yet  he  might  be  riding  close  behind  that 
wall  of  rain. 

His  horse  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  sliding 
on  all  four  feet  and  driving  up  a  rush  of 
dirty  water  before  him;  even  then  he  had 
stopped  barely  in  time,  for  his  forefeet  were 


buried  to  the  knees  in  water.  Before  Mac 
Strann  lay  a  wide  arroyo.  In  ordinary 
weather  it  was  dry  as  all  the  desert  around, 
but  now  it  had  cupped  the  water  from 
miles  around  and  ran  bank  full,  a  roaring 
torrent.  On  its  surface  the  rain  beat  with 
a  continual  crashing,  like  axes  falling  on 
brittle  glass;  and  the  downpour  was  now  so 
fearful  that  Mac  Strann,  for  all  his  peering, 
could  not  look  to  the  other  side. 

He  judged  the  current  to  see  if  he  might 
swim  his  horse  across.  But  even  while 
he  stared  the  stump  of  a  cottonwood  went 
whirling  down  the  stream,  struck  a  rock, 
perhaps,  on  the  bottom,  flung  its  entire 
bulk  out  of  the  water  with  the  impact, 
and  then  floundered  back  into  the  stream 
again  and  whirled  instantly  out  of  sight 
in  the  sheeted  rain. 

No  horse  in  the  world  could  live  through 
such  a  current.  But  the  arroyo  might  turn. 
He  swung  his  horse  and  spurred  desperately 
along  the  bank,  keeping  his  eye  upon  the 
bank.  No,  the  stream  cut  back  in  a  sharp 
curve  and  headed  him  farther  and  farther 
in  the  direction  of  the  pursuer.  He  brought 
the  mighty  horse  to  another  sliding  halt 
and  swung  about  in  the  opposite  direction, 
for  surely  there  must  lie  the  point  of  escape. 
Desperately  he  rode,  for  the  detour  had 
cost  him  priceless  time,  yet  it  might  be  made 
up.  Aye,  the  stream  sloped  sharply  into 
the  direction  in  which  he  wished  to  ride. 
For  a  distance  he  cotild  not  judge,  since 
seconds  were  longer  than  minutes  to  Mac 
Strann  now. 

And  then — the  edge  of  the  stream  curved 
back  again.  He  thought  it  must  be  a  short 
twist  in  the  line  of  the  arroyo,  but  follow 
ing  it  a  little  further  he  came  to  realize 
the  truth.  The  arroyo  described  a.  wide 
curve,  and  a  sharp  one,  and  to  ride  down 
its  banks  on  either  side  was  merely  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Whistling  Dan. 

Once  he  struck  his  fleshy  forehead,  and 
then  turned  with  gritting  teeth  and  galloped 
back  for  the  point  at  which  he  had  first 
arrived.  To  his  maddened  brain  it  occurred 
that  the  current  of  the  arroyo  might  by  this 
time  have  somewhat  abated.  He  might  now 
make  his  way  across  it.  So  he  halted  once 
more  on  the  bank  at  the  point  where  the 
stream  doubled  back  on  its  course  and 
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once  more,  in  an  agony,  studied  the  force  of 
the  current.  It  seemed  so  placid  at  the  first 
glance  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  spurring 
the  horse  into  the  wide,  brown  stream, 
but  even  as  he  loosened  the  reins  a  gap 
opened  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  widened, 
whirling  at  the  brim,  and  drew  swiftly  into 
a  fierce  vortex  with  a  black,  deep  bottom. 
Mac  Strann  tightened  his  reins  again,  and 
then  turned  his  horse,  and  waited. 

Back  the  veriest  coward  against  the  wall 
and  he  becomes  formidable,  and  Mac- 
Strann  was  one  who  had  never  feared  be 
fore  either  man  or  beast  or  the  powers  of 
the  storm.  Even  now  he  dreaded  no  real 
ity,  but  there  dwelt  in  his  mind  the  mem 
ory  of  how  Dan  Barry  had  glared  at  him 
in  the  Gilead  Saloon,  and  how  a  flicker  of 
yellow  light  had  glowed  in  the  man's  eyes 
— a  strange  and  phosphorescent  glimmer 
that  might  be  seen  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
When  he  turned  the  head  of  his  horse  away 
from  the  arroyo,  he  waited  as  one  waits  for 
the  coming  of  a  ghost.  There  was  the 
same  chill  tingling  m  Jiis  blood. 

Now  the  blanket  of  rain  lifted  and  shook 
away  to  comparative  clearness — lifted,  and 
for  the  first  tim*  he  could  look  far  away 
across  the  plains.  Nothing  but  gray,  rain- 
washed  desert  met  his  eyes,  and  then  the 
whistling  broke  once  more  upon  him  at  the 
crest  of  a  thrilling  run.  Mac  Strann 
strained  his  eyes  through  the  mist  of  the 
storm  and  then  he  saw,  vaguely  as  a  fan- 
torn,  the  form  of  a  horseman  rushing  swift 
ly  into  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind.  The 
whistle  wavered,  ended,  and  in  its  place 
the  long  yell  of  a  wolf  cut  the  air.  Mac 
Strann  brandished  a  ponderous  fist  in  de 
fiance  that  was  half ''"hysterical.  Man  or 
beast  alone  he  would  meet — but  a  wolf- 
man — he  whirled  the' horse  again  and  urged 
him  heedlessly  into  the  water. 

The  whirlpool  no  longer  opened  before 
him — it  had  passed  on  down  the  arroyo 
and  left  in  its  wake  a  comparative  calm. 
So  that  when  the  horse  took  the  water  he 
made  good  progress  for  some  distance,  un 
til  Mac  Strann  could  see,  clearly,  the  far 
ther  bank  of  the  stream.  In  his  joy  he 
shouted  to  his  horse,  and  swung  himself 
clear  from  his  saddle  to  lighten  the  burden. 
At  the  same  time  they  encountered  a  heavier 


current  and  it  struck  them  down  like  a 
blow  from  above  until  the  water  closed 
over  their  heads. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment,  however;  then 
they  emerged,  the  horse  with  courageously 
pricking  ears  and  snorting  nostrils  just 
above  the  flood.  Mac  Strarm  swung  clear, 
gripping  the  horn  of  the  saddle  with  one 
hand  while  with  the  other  the  hastily  divest 
ed  himself  of  all  superfluous  weight.  His 
slicker  went  first,  ripped  away  from  throat 
and  shoulders  and  whipped  off  his  body  by 
one  tug  of  the  current.  Next  he  fumbled 
at  his  belt  and  tossed  this  also,  guns  and 
all,  away. 

Striking  out  with  his  legs  and  his  free 
arm  to  aid  the  progress,  they  now  forged 
ahead  with  noticeable  speed.  The  current, 
to  be  sure,  was  carrying  them  farther  down 
the  stream,  but  they  were  now  almost  to 
the  center  of  the  arroyo,  and  though  the 
water  boiled  furiously  over  the  back  of  the 
horse,  they  forged  steadily  closer  and  closer 
to  the  safe  shore. 

It  was  chance  that  defeated  Mac  Strann. 
It  came  shooting  down  the  river,  and  he 
saw  it  only  an  instant  too  late — a  log  whip 
ping  through  the  surface  of  the  stream  as 
though  impelled  by  a  living  force.  And 
with  arrowy  straightness  it  lunged  at  them. 
Mac  Strann  heaved  himself  high — he 
screamed  at  the  horse  as  though  the  poer 
brute  could  understand  his  warning,  and 
then  the  tree-trunk  was  upon  them.  Fair 
and  square  it  struck  the  head  of  the  horse 
with  a  thud  audible  even  through  the  rush 
ing  of  the  stream.  The  horse  went  down 
like  lead,  and  Mac  Strann  was  dragged 
down  beneath  the  surface. 

He  came  up  fighting  grimly  and  hope 
lessly  for  life.  For  he  was  in  the  very  cen 
ter  of  the  stream,  now,  and  the  current 
swept  him  relentlessly  down.  Thews 
seemed  to  be  hands  in  the  middle  of  the 
arroyo,  and  when  he  strove  to  battle  his 
way  to  the  edge  of  the  water  the  current 
tangled  at  his  legs  and  pulled  him  back. 
Yet  even  then  he  did  not  fear.  It  was 
death,  he  knew,  but  at  least  it  was  death 
fighting  against  a  force  of  nature  rather 
than  destruction  at  the  hands  of  some 
weird  and  unhuman  agency.  His  arms  be 
gan  to  grow  numb.  He  raised  his  head  to 
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pick  out  the  nearest  point  on  the  shore  and 
make  his  last  struggle  for  life. 

What  he  saw  was  a  black  head  cutting 
the  water  just  above  him,  and  beside  the 
horse,  one  hand  upon  the  beast's  mane, 
swam  a  man.  At  the  same  instant  a  hand 
fastened  on  his  collar  and  he  was  drawn 
slowly  against  the  force  of  the  river. 

In  the  stunning  surprise  of  the  first  mo 
ment  he  could  make  no  effort  to  save  him 
self,  and  as  a  result,  all  three  were  washed 
hopelessly  down  the  current,  but  a  shrill 
warning  from  his  rescuer  set  him  fighting 
again  with  all  the  power  of  his  great  limbs. 
After  that  they  forged  steadily  toward  the 
shore.  The  black  horse  swam  with  amaz 
ing  strength,  and  breaking  the  force  of  the 
current  for  the  men,  they  soon  passed  from 
the  full  grip  of  the  torrent  and  forged  into  ' 
the  smoother  shallows  at  the  side  of  the 
stream.  In  a  moment  firm  land  was  be 
neath  the  feet  of  Mac  Strann,  and  he 
turned  his  dull  eyes  of  amazement  upon 
Dan  Barry.  The  latter  stood  beside  the 
panting  black  horse.  He  had  not  even 
thrown  off  his  slicker  in  the  fording  of  the 
stream — there  had  been  no  time  for  even 
that  small  delay  if  he  wished  to  save 
Strann.  And  now  he  was  throwing  back 
the  folds  of  the  garment  to  leave  free  play 
for  his  arms.  He  panted  from  the  fierce 
effort  of  the  fording,  but  his  head  was  high, 
a  singular  smile  lingered  about  the  corners 
of  his  mouth,  and  in  his  eyes  Mac  Strann 
saw  the  gleam  of  yellow,  a  signal  of  un 
fathomable  danger. 

From  his  holsters  Barry  drew  two  re 
volvers.  One  he  retained;  the  other  he 
tossed  toward  Mac  Strann,  and  the  latter 
caught  it  automatically. 

"  Now,"  said  the  soft  voice  of  Barry, 
"  we're  equally  armed.  Down,  Bart! — for 
the  wolf-dog  was  slinking  with  ominous  in 
tent  toward  the  giant — and  there's  the  dog 
you  shot.  If  you  drop  me,  you  can  send 
your  next  shot  into  Bart.  If  I  drop  you, 
the  teeth  of  Bart  will  be  in  your  throat. 
Make  your  own  terms;  fight  in  the  way 
you  want;  knives,  if  you  like  'em  better 
than  guns,  or " — and  here  the  yellow 
flamed  terribly  in  Barry's  eyes — "  bare 
hand  to  hand!" 

The  grim  truth  sank  slowly  home  in  the 


dull  mind  of  Mac  Strann.  The  man  had 
saved  him  from  the  water  to  kill  him  on 
dry  land. 

"  Barry,"  he  said  slowly,  "  it  was  your 
bullet  that  brung  down  Jerry;  but  you've 
paid  me  back  here.  They's  nothin'  left  on 
earth  worth  fightin'  for.  There's  your 
gun." 

And  he  threw  the  revolver  into  the  mud 
at  Barry's  feet,  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
lumbered  off  into  the  rain.  There  was  no 
voice  of  answer  behind  him,  except  a  shrill 
whine  of  rage  from  Black  Bart  and  then  a 
sharp  command:  "  Down!"  from  the  mas 
ter.  As  the  blanket  of  rain  shut  over  him, 
Mac  Strann  looked  back.  There  stood  the 
strange  man  with  the  wolf  crouched  at  his 
feet,  and  the  teeth  of  Bart  were  bared,  and 
the  hum  of  his  horrible  snarling  carried  to 
Strann  through  the  beat  of  the  rain.  Mac 
Strann  turned  again,  and  plodded  slowly 
through  the  storm. 

And  Dan  Barry?  Twice  men  had  stood 
before  him,  armed,  and  twice  he  had  failed 
to  kill.  Wonder  rose  in  him;  wonder  and 
a  great  fear.  Was  he  losing  the  desert,  and 
was  the  desert  losing  him?  Were  the 
chains  of  humanity  falling  about  him  to 
drag  him  down  to  a  tamed  and  sordid  lifer1 
A  suddeji  hatred  for  all  men,  Mac  Strann, 
Daniels,  Kate,  tmd  even  poor  Joe  Cumber 
land,  welled  hot  in  the  breast  of  Whistling 
Dan.  The  strength  of  men  could  not  con 
quer  him;  but  how  could  their  very  weak 
ness  disarm  him?  He  leaped  again  on  the 
back  of  Satan,  and  rode  furiously  back  into 
the  storm. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE   FALLING  OF  NIGHT. 

IT  had  been  hard  to  gage  the  falling  oi 
night  on  this  day,  and  even  the  careful 
eyes  of  the  watchers  on  the  Cumber 
land  Ranch  could  not  tell  when  the  gray- 
ness  of  the  sky  was  being  darkened  by  the 
coming  of  the  evening.  All  day  there  had 
been  swift  alternations  of  light  and  shadow, 
comparatively  speaking,  as  the  clouds  grew 
thin  or  thick  before  the  wind.  But  at 
length,  indubitably,  the  night  was  there. 
Little  by  little  the  sky  was  overcast,  and 
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even  the  lines  of  the  falling  rain  were  no 
longer  visible.  Before  the  gloom  of  the 
darkness  had  fully  settled  over  the  earth, 
moreover,  there  came  a  change  in  the  wind, 
and  the  watchers  at  the  rain-beaten  win 
dows  of  the  ranchjhouse  saw  the  clouds 
roll  apart  and  split  into  fragments  tha* 
were  driven  from  the  face  of  the  sky;  and 
from  the  clean  washed  face  of  heaven  the 
stars  shone  down  bright  and  serene.  And 
still  Dan  Barry  had  not  come. 

After  the  tumult  of  that  long  day  the 
sudden  silence  of  that  windless  night  had 
more  ill  omen  in  it  than  thunder  and  light 
ning.  In  the  living-room  the  three  did  not 
speak. 

Now  that  the  storm  was  gone  they  had 
allowed  the  fire  to  fall  away  until  the  hearth 
showed  merely  fragmentary  dances  of  flame 
and  a  wide  bed  of  dull  red  coals  growing 
dimmer  from  moment  to  moment.  Wung 
Lu  had  brought  in  a  lamp — a  large  lamp 
with  a  circular  wick  that  cast  a  bright, 
white  light  —  but  Kate  had  turned  down 
the  wick,  and  now  it  made  only  a  brief 
circle  of  yellow  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
The  main  illumination  came  from  the  fire 
place  and  struck  on  the  faces  of  Kate  and 
Buck  Daniels,  while  Joe  Cumberland,  on 
the  couch  at  the  end  of  the  room,  was  only 
plainly  visible  when  there  was  an  extraor 
dinarily  high  leap  of  the  dying  flames;  but 
usually  his  face  was  merely  a  glimmering 
hint  in  the  darkness — his  face  and  the  long 
hands  which  were  folded  upon  his  breast. 
Often  when  the  flames  leaped  there  was  a 
crackling  of  the  embers  and  the  last  of  the 
log,  and  then  the  two  nearer  the  fire  would 
start  and  flash  a  glance,  of  one  accord,  to 
ward  the  prostrate  figure  that  lay  upon  the 
couch. 

That  silence  had  lasted  so  long  that  when 
at  length  the  dull  voice  of  Joe  Cumberland 
broke  in,  there  was  a  ring  of  a  most  proph 
etic  solemnity  about  it. 

"  He  ain't  come,"  said  the  old  man. 
•'  Dan  ain't  here." 

The  others  exchanged  glances,  but  the 
eyes  of  Kate  dropped  sadly  and  fastened 
again  upon  the  hearth. 

Buck  Daniels  cleared  his  threat  like  an 
orator. 

"  Nobody  but  a  fool,"  he  said,  "  would 


have  started  out  of  Elkhead  in  a  storm  like 
this." 

"  Weather  makes  no  difference  to  Dan," 
said  Joe  Cumberland. 

"  But  he'd  think  of  his  hoss— " 

"  Weather  makes  no  difference  to  Satan," 
answered  the  faint,  oracular  voice  of  Joe 
Cumberland.  "Kate!" 

"  Yes?" 

"  Is  be  comin'?" 

She  did  not  answer.  Instead,  she  got  up 
slowly  from  her  place  by  the  fire  and  took 
another  chair,  far  away  in  the  gloom,  where 
hardly  a  glimmer  of  light  reached  her, 
and  there  she  let  her  head  rest,  as  if  ex 
hausted,  against  the  back  of  the  seat. 

"  He  promised,"  said  Buck  Daniels, 
striving  desperately  to  keep  his  voice  cheer 
ful,  "  and  he  never  busts  his  promises." 

"  Aye,"  said  the  old  man,  "  he  promised 
to  be  back — but  he  ain't  here." 

"  If  he  started  after  the  storm,"  said 
Buck  Daniels. 

"  He  didn't  start  after  the  storm,"  an 
nounced  the  oracle.  "  He  was  out  in  it." 

"  Whet  was  that?"  cried  Buck  Daniels 
sharply. 

"  The  wind,"  said  Kate,  "  for  it's  rising. 
It  will  be  a  cold  night,  to-night." 

"  And  he  ain't  here,"  said  the  old  man 
monotonously. 

"  Ain't  there  things  that  might  hold  him 
up?"  asked  Buck,  with  a  touch  of  irrita 
tion. 

"  Aye,"  said  the  old  rancher,  "  they's 
things  that  '11  hold  him  up.  They's  things 
that  11  turn  a  dog  wild,  too,  and  the  taste 
of  blood  is  one  of  'em!" 

The  silence  fell  again. 

There  was  an  old  dock  standing  against 
the  wall.  It  was  one  of  those  tall,  wooden 
frames  in  which,  behind  the  glass,  tfae 
heavy,  polished  disk  of  the  pendulum  al 
ternated  slowly  back  and  forth  with  weari 
some  precision.  And  with  every  stroke  of 
the  seconds  there  was  a  faint,  metallic 
clangor  in  the  clock— a  falter  like  that 
which  comes  in  the  voice  of  a  very  old  man. 
And  the  sound  of  this  clock  took  posses 
sion  of  every  silence  until  it  seemed  like  the 
voice  of  a  doomsman  counting  off  the  sec 
onds.  Aye,  every  one  in  the  room,  again 
and  again,  took  up  the  tale  of  those  sec- 
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onds  and  would  count  them  slowly — fifty, 
fifty-one,  fifty-two,  fifty-three  —  and  on 
and  on,  waiting  for  the  next  speech,  or  for 
the  next  popping  of  the  wood  upon  the 
hearth,  or  for  the  next  wail  of  the  wind 
that  would  break  upon  the  deadly  expec 
tancy  of  that  count.  And  while  they 
counted  each  looked  straight  before  him 
with  wide  and  widening  eyes. 

Into  one  of  these  pauses  the  voice  of 
Buck  Daniels  broke  at  length;  and  it  was 
a  cheerless  and  lonely  voice  in  that  large 
room,  in  the  dull  darkness,  and  the  duller 
lights. 

"  D'you  remember  Shorty  Martin, 
Kate?" 

"  I  remember  him." 

He  turned  in  his  chair  and  hitched  it  a 
little  closer  to  her  until  he  could  make  out 
her  face,  dimly,  among  the  shadows.  The 
flames  jumped  on  the  hearth,  and  he  saw 
a  picture  that  knocked  at  his  heart. 

"  The  little  bow-legged  feller,  I  mean." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  him  very  well." 

Cnce  more  the  flames  sputtered  and  he 
saw  how  she  looked  wistfully  before  her 
and  above.  She  had  never  seemed  so  love 
ly  to  Buck  Daniels.  She  was  pale,  indeed, 
but  there  was  no  ugly  pinching  of  her  face, 
and  if  there  were  shadows  beneath  her  eyes, 
they  only  served  to  make  her  eyes  seem 
marvelously  large  and  bright.  She  was 
pallid,  and  the  firelight  stained  her  skin 
with  touches  of  tropic  gold,  and  cast  a  halo 
of  the  golden  hair  about  her  face.  She 
seemed  like  one  of  those  statues  wrought  in 
ivory  and  in  gold  in  the  glory  and  the  rich 
days  of  Athens — some  goddess  who  has 
heard  the  tidings  of  the  coming  fall,  the 
change  of  the  old  order,  and  sits  passive  on 
her  throne  waiting  the  doom  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  Something  of  this  fil 
tered  through  to  the  sad  heart  of  Buck 
Daniels.  He,  too,  had  no  hope — nay,  he 
had  not  even  her  small  hope,  but  somehow 
he  was  able  to  pity  her  and  cherish  the  pic 
ture  of  her  in  that  gloomy  place.  It  seemed 
to  Buck  Daniels  that  he  would  give  ten 
years  from  the  best  of  his  life  to  see  her 
smile  as  he  had  once  seen  her  in  those  old, 
bright  days.  He  went  on  with  his  tale. 

"  You  would  have  busted  laughin'  if 
you'd  seen  him  at  the  Circle  Y  Bar  round 


up  the  way  I  seen  him.  Shorty  ain't  so 
bad  with  a  rope.  He's  always  talkin'  about 
what  he  can  do  and  how  he  can  daub  a 
rope  on  anything  that's  got  horns.  He 
ain't  so  bad,  but  then  he  ain't  so  good, 
either.  Specially,  he  ain't  so  good  at  rid- 
in' — you  know  what  bowed  legs  he's  got, 
Kate?" 

"  I  remember,  Buck." 

She  was  looking  at  him,  at  last,  and  he 
talked  eagerly  to  turn  that  look  into  a 
smile. 

"  Well,  they  was  the  three  of  us  got 
after  one  two-year-old — a  bull  and  a  bad 
'un.  Shorty  was  on  one  side  and  me  and 
Cuttle  was  on  the  other  side.  Shorty 
daubed  his  rope  and  made  a  fair  catch,  but 
when  his  boss  set  back  the  rope  busted 
plumb  in  two.  Now,  Shorty,  he  had  an 
idea  that  he  could  ease  the  work  of  his  hoss 
a  whole  pile  if  he  laid  "holt  on  the  rope 
whenever  his  hoss  set  down  to  flop  a  cow. 
So  Shorty  he  had  holt  on  this  rope  and  was 
pulling  back  hard  when  the  rope  busted, 
and  Shorty,  he  spilled  backwards  out'n  that 
saddle  like  he'd  been  kicked  out. 

"  Whilst  he  was  lyin'  there,  the  bull, 
that  had  took  a  header  when  the  rope  bust 
ed,  come  up  on  his  feet  agin,  and  I'll  tell  a 
man  he  was  r'arin'  mad!  He  seen  Shorty 
lyin'  on  the  ground,  and  he  took  a  run  for 
Shorty.  Me  and  Cuttle  was  laughin'  so 
hard  we  couldn't  barely  swing  our  ropes, 
but  I  made  a  throw  and  managed  to  get 
that  bull  around  both  horns.  So  my  Betty 
sits  down  and  braces  herself  for  the  tug. 

"  In  the  mean  time  little  Shorty,  he  sits 
up  and  lays  a  hand  to  his  head,  and  same 
time  he  sees  that  bull  come  t'arin'  for  him. 
Up  he  jumps.  And  jest  then  the  bull  come 
to  the  end  of  the  line  and  wonk ! — down  he 
goes,  head  over  heels,  and  hits  the  sand 
with  a  bang  that  must  of  jostled  his  liver 
some,  I'll  be  sayin'! 

"Well,  Shorty,  he  seen  that  bull  fly  up 
into  the  air,  and  he  lets  out  a  yell  like  the 
world  was  comin'  to  an  end,  and  starts  run- 
nin'.  If  he'd  run  straight  back  the  other 
way  the  bull  couldn't  of  run  a.  step,  be 
cause  I  had  him  fast  with  my  rope,  but 
Shorty  seen  me,  and  he  come  t'arin'  for  my 
hoss  to  get  behind  him. 

"  That  bull  was  like  a  cat  gettin'  to  his 
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feet,  and  He  sigEts  Shorty  t'arin'  and  lights 
out  after  him.  There  they  went  lickety- 
split.  That  bull  was  puffin'  on  the  seat  of 
Shorty's  trousers  and  tossin'  his  horns  and 
jest  missin'  Shorty  by  inches;  and  Shorty 
had  his  mouth  so  wide  open  hollerin'  that 
you  could  have  throwed  a  side  of  beef  down 
his  throat;  and  his  eyes  was  bulgin'  out. 
Them  bow  legs  of  his  was  stretchin'  ten 
yards  at  a  clip,  most  like,  and  the  boys 
says  they  could  hear  him  hollerin'  a  mile 
away. 

"  But  that  bull,  stretch  himself  all  he 
could,  couldn't  gain  an  inch  on  Shorty; 
and  Shorty  couldn't  gain  an  inch  on  the 
bull,  till  the  bull  come  to  the  other  end  of 
the  forty-foot  rope,  and  then,  whang!  up 
goes  the  heels  of  the  bull  and  down  goes 
his  head,  and  his  heels  comes  over — wonk! 
and  hits  Shorty  right  square  on  the  head. 
Been  an  ordinary  feller,  and  he  wouldn't 
of  lived  to  talk  about  it  afterward,  but  see- 
in'  it  was  Shorty,  he  jest  goes  up  in  the 
air  and  lands  about  ten  yards  away,  and 
rolls  over  and  hits  his  feet  without  once 
gettin'  off  his  stride — and  then  he  did  start 
runnin',  and  he  didn't  stop  runnin'  nor  hol 
lerin'  till  he  got  plumb  bock  to  the 
house!" 

Buck  Daniels  sat  back  in  his  chair  and 
guffawed  at  the  memory.  In  the  excite 
ment  of  the  tale  he  had  quite  forgotten 
Kate,  but  when  he  remembered  her  she  sat 
with  her  head  craned  a  little  to  one  side, 
her  hand  raised  for  silence,  and  a  smile, 
indeed,  upon  her  lips,  but  never  a  glance  for 
Buck  Daniels.  However,  he  comprehended 
at  once. 

u  Is  it  him?"  he  whispered.  "  D'you 
hear  him?" 

"Hush!"  commanded  two  voices;  and 
then  he  saw  that  old  Joe  Cumberland  also 
was  listening. 

"  No,"  said  the  girl  suddenly;  "  it  was 
only  the  wind." 

As  if  in  answer,  a  far,  faint  whistling 
broke  upon  them.  She  drew  her  hands 
slowly  toward  her  breast,  as  if,  indeed,  she 
drew  the  sound  in  with  them. 

"He's  coming!"  she  cried.  %i  Oh,  dad, 
listen!  Don't  you  hear?" 

"  I  do,"  answered  the  rancher,  "  but 
what  I'm  hearin'  don't  warm  my  blood 


none.  Kate,  if  you're  wise  you'll  get  up 
and  go  to  your  room  and  don't  pay  no  heed 
to  anything  you  might  be  hearin'  to 
night." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE    JOURNEY    INTO    NIGHT. 

THERE  was  no  doubting  the  meaning 
of  Joe  Cumberland.  It  grew  upon 
them  with  amazing  swiftness,  as  if 
the  black  stallion  were  racing  upon  the 
house  at  a  swift  gallop,  and  the  whist 
ling  rose  and  rang  and  soared  in  a 
wild '  outburst.  Give  the  eagle  the  throat 
of  the  lark,  and  after  he-has  struck  down 
his  prey  in  the  center  of  the  sky  and  sent 
the  ragged  feathers  and  the  slain  body  fall 
ing  down  to  earth,  what  would  be  the  song 
of  the  eagle  rising  again  and  dwindling  out 
of  sight  in  the  heart  of  the  sky?  What 
terrible  paean  would  he  send  whistling  down 
to  the  dull  earth  far  below?  And  such  was 
the  music  that  came  before  the  coming  of 
Dan  Barry. 

It  did  not  cease,  as  usual,  at  a  distance, 
but  it  came  closer  and  closer,  and  it 
swelled  around  them.  Buck  Daniels  had 
risen  from  his  chair  and  stolen  to  a  corner 
of  the  room  where  not  a  solitary  shaft  of 
light  could  possibly  reach  him;  and  Kate 
Cumberland  slipped  farther  into  the  depths 
of  'the  big  chair. 

So  that,  in  their  utter  silence,  in  spite  of 
the  whistling  that  blew  in  upon  them,  they 
could  hear  the  dull  ticking  of  the  tall  clock, 
and  by  a  wretched  freak  of  fate  the  ticking 
fell  exactly  in  with  the  soaring  rhythm  of 
the  whistle,  and  each  had  a  part  in  the 
deadliness  of  the  other. 

Very  near  upon  them  the  music  ceased 
abruptly.  A  footfall  swept  down  the  hall, 
a  weight  struck  the  door  and  cast  it  wide, 
and  Black  Bart  glided  into  the  room.  He 
cast  not  a  glance  on  either  side.  He  turned 
his  head  neither  to  right  nor  to  left.  But 
he  held  straight  on  until  he  came  to  Kate 
Cumberland,  and  there  he  stood  before  her. 
She  leaned  forward. 

"  Bart! "  she  said  softly  and  stretched  out 
her  hands  to  him. 

A  deep  snarl  stopped  the  gesture,  and 
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at  the  flash  of  the  long  fangs  she  sank  into 
the  chair.  Old  Joe  Cumberland,  with  fear 
ful  labor,  dragged  himself  to  a  sitting  posi 
tion  upon  the  couch,  and  sitting  up  in  this 
fashion  the  light  fell  fully  upon  his  white 
face  and  his  white  hair  and  his  white  beard, 
so  that  he  made  a  ghostly  picture. 

Then  an  outer  door  slammed  and  a  light 
step,  at  an  almost  running  pace,  speeded 
down  the  hall,  the  door  was  swung  wide 
again,  and  Dan  was  before  them.  He 
seemed  to  bring  with  him  the  keen,  fresh  air 
of  the  light,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  door 
the  flame  in  the  lamp  jumped  in  its  chim 
ney,  shook,  and  fell  slowly  back  to  its 
original  dimness;  but  by  that  glow  of  light 
they  saw  that  the  sombrero  upon  Dan's 
head  was  a  shapeless  mass — his  bandanna 
had  been  torn  away,  leaving  his  throat  bare 
—his  slicker  was  a  mass  of  rents  and  at  the 
neck  had  been  crumpled  and  torn  in  a 
thousand  places  as  though  strong  teeth  had 
worried  it  to  a  rag. 

Spots  of  mud  were  everywhere  on  his 
boots,  even  on  his  sombrero  with  its  sag 
ging  brim,  and  on  one  side  of  his  face 
there  was  a  darker  stain.  He  had  ceased 
his  whistling,  indeed,  but  now  he  stood  at 
the  door  and  hummed  as  he  gazed  about 
the  room. 

Straight  to  Kate  Cumberland  he  walked, 
took  her  hands,  and  raised  her  from  the 
chair. 

He  said,  and  there  was  a  fiber  and  ring 
in  his  voice  that  made  them  catch  their 
breaths: 

"  There's  something  outside  that  I'm  fol 
lowing  to-night.  I  don't  know  what  it 
is.  It  is  the  taste  of  the  wind  and  the 
feel  of  the  air  and  the  smell  of  the  ground. 
And  I've  got  to  be  ridin'.  I'm  saying  good- 
by  for  a  bit,  Kate." 

"  Dan,"  she  cried,  "  what's  happened? 
What's  on  your  face?" 

"  The  mark  of  the  night,"  he  answered. 
"  I  don't  know  what  else.  Will  you  come 
with  me,  Kate?" 

"  For  how  long?  Where  are  you  going, 
Dan?" 

"  I  don't  know  where  or  how  long.  All 
I  know  is  I've  got  to  be  going.  Come  to 
the  window.  Take  the  air  on  your  face. 
You'll  understand!" 


He  drew  her  after  him  and  cast  up  the 
window. 

"  Do  you  feel  it  in  the  wind?"  he  called 
to  her,  turning  with  a  transfigured  face. 
"  Do  you  hear  it?" 

She  could  not  speak,  but  stood  with  her 
face  lifted,  trembling. 

"Look  at  me!"  he  commanded,  and 
turned  her  roughly  toward  him.  There  he 
stood  leaning  close  to  her,  and  the  yellow 
light  flickered  and  waned  and  burned  again 
in  his  eyes. 

He  had  held  her  hands  while  he  stared. 
Now  he  dropped  them  with  an  exclama 
tion.  "  You're  blank,"  he  said  angrily. 
"  You've  seen  nothing  and  heard  nothing." 
He  turned  on  his  heel.  "  Bart! "  he  called, 
and  walked  from  the  room,  and  then  they 
heard  the  padding  of  his  softx  step  down 
the  hall  and  on  the  porch,  and  then — si 
lence. 

Black  Bart  slunk  to  the  door  and  into 
the  ball,  but  instantly  he  was  back  and 
peering  into  the  gloom  of  the  silent  place 
like  an  evil-eyed  specter. 

A  sharp  whistle  rang  from  outside,  and 
Black  Bart  started.  Still  he  glided  on  until 
he  stood  before  Kate;  then  turned  and 
stalked  slowly  toward  the  door,  looking 
back  after  her.  She  did  not  move,  and 
with  a  snarl  the  wolf-dog  whirled  again  and 
trotted  back  to  her.  This  time  he  caught 
a  fold  of  her  skirt  in  his  teeth  and  pulled 
on  it.  And  under  the  pressure  she  made  a 
step. 

"  Kate! "  called  Joe  Cumberland.  "  Are 
you  mad,  girl,  to  dream  ef  goin'  out  in  a 
night  like  this?" 

"  I'm  not  going!"  she  answered  hurried 
ly.  "I'm  afraid — and  I  won't  leave  you, 
dad!" 

She  had  stopped  as  she  spoke,  but  Black 
Bart,  snarling  terribly,  threw  his  weight 
back,  and  dragged  her  a  step  forward. 

"  Buck,"  cried  old  Joe  Cumberland,  and 
he  dragged  himself  up  and  stood  tottering 
— "  shoot  the  damned  wolf — for  God's  sake 
— for  my  sake!" 

Still  the  wolf-dog  drew  the  girl  in  that 
snarling  progress  toward  the  door. 

"  Kate!"  cried  her  father,  and  the  agony 
in  his  voice  made  it  young  and  sent  it  ring 
ing  through  the  room.  "  Will  you  go  out 
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to  wander  between  heaven  and  hell — on  a 
night  like  this?" 

"  I'm  not  going,"  she  answered.  "  I 
won't  leave  you — but  oh — dad — 

He  opened  his  lips  for  a  fresh  appeal,  but 
the  chorus  of  the  wild  geese  swept  in  upon 
the  wind,  blown  loud  and  clear  and  jan 
gling  as  distant  bells  out  of  tune.  And 
Kate  Cumberland  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  stumbled  blindly  out  of  the  room 
and  down  the  hall — and  then  they  heard 
the  wild  neighing  of  a  horse  outside. 

"Buck!"  commanded  Joe  Cumberland. 
"  He's  stealin'  my  girl — my  Kate — go  out ; 
call  up  the  boys;  tell  'em  to  stop  Dan  from 
saddlin'  a  horse  for  Kate — ' 

"Wait  and  listen!"  cut  in  Buck  Dan 
iels.  "  D'you  hear  that?" 

On  the  wet  ground  outside  they  heard  a 
patter  of  galloping  hoofs,  and  then  a  wild 
whistling,  sweet  and  keen  and  high,  came 
ringing  back  to  them.  It  diminished  rapid 
ly  with  the  distance. 

"He's  carryin'  her  off  on  Satan!" 
groaned  Joe  Cumberland,  staggering  as  he 
tried  to  step  forward.  "  Buck,  call  out  the 
boys.  Even  Satan  can't  beat  my  hosses 
when  he's  carryin'  double — call  'em  out. 
If  you  bring  her  back — 

His  voice  choked  and  he  stumbled  and 
would  have  fallen  to  his  knees  had  not 
Buck  Daniels  sprang  forward  and  caught 
him  and  carried  him  back  to  the  couch. 

"  What's  happened  there  ain't  no  man 
can  stop,"  said  Buck  hoarsely.  "  God's 
work  or  devil's  work — I  dunno — but  I 
know  there  ain't  no  place  for  a  man  be 
tween  Dan  and  Kate!" 

"  Turn  up  the  lights,"  commanded  Joe 
Cumberland  sharply.  "  Got  to  see;  I  got 
to  think.  D'you  hear?" 

Buck  Daniels  ran  to  the  big  lamp  and 
turned  up  the  wick.  At  once  a  clear  light 
flooded  every  nook  of  the  big  room  and 
showed  all  its  emptiness. 

"  Can't  you  make  the  lamp  work?"  asked 
the  old  ranchman  angrily.  "  Ain't  they  any 
oil  in  it?  Why,  Buck,  they  ain't  enough 
light  for  me  to  see  your  face,  hardly.  But 
I'll  do  without  the  light.  Buck,  how  far 
will  they  go?  Kate's  a  good  girl!  She 
won't  leave,  lad!" 

"  She    won't,"    agreed    Buck    Daniels. 


"  Jest  gone  with  Dan  for  a  bit  of  a  can 
ter." 

"  The  devil  was  come  back  in  his  eyes," 
muttered  the  old  man.  "  God  knows  where 
he's  headin'  for!  Buck,  I  brought  him 
offen  the  range  and  made  him  a  part  of  my 
house.  I  took  him  into  my  heart;  and  now 
he's  gone  again  and  taken  everything  that 
I  love  along  with  him.  Buck,  why  did  he 
go?" 

"  He'll  come  back,"  said  the  big  cow- 
puncher  softly. 

"  It's  gettin'  darker  and  darker,"  said 
Joe  Cumberland,  "  and  they's  a  kind  of 
ringing  in  my  ears.  Talk  louder.  I  don't 
hear  you  none  too  well." 

"  I  said  they  was  comin'  back,"  said 
Buck  Daniels. 

Something  like  a  light  showed  on  the 
face  of  Joe  Cumberland. 

"  Aye,  lad,"  he  said  eagerly,  "  I  can  hear 
Dan's  whistlin',  comin'  back — nearer  and 
nearer.  Most  like  he  was  jest  playin'  a 
joke  on  me,  eh,  Buck?" 

"  Most  like,"  said  Buck  brokenly. 

"  Aye,  there  it's  ringin'  at  the  door  of 
the  house!  Was  that  a  footstep  on  the 
hall?" 

"  It  was,"  said  Buck.  "  They's  comin' 
down  the  hall!" 

But  far,  far  away  he  barely  heard  the 
whistling  of  Dan  Barry  dying  among  the 
hills. 

"  You  let  the  lamp  go  out,"  said  Joe 
Cumberland,  "  and  now  I  can't  see  nothing. 
Are  they  in  the  room?" 

"  They're  here,"  said  Buck  Daniels — 
"  comin'  toward  you  now." 

"  Dan!"  cried  the  old  man,  shading  his 
eyes  and  peering  anxiously.  "No,  I  can't 
see  a  thing!  Can  you  find  me,  lad?" 

And  Buck  Daniels,  softening  his  voice 
as  much  as  he  could,  answered:  "  I  can 
find  you." 

"  Then  gimme  your  hand." 

Buck  Daniels  slipped  his  own  large  hand 
into  the  cold  fingers  of  the  dying  cattleman. 
An  expression  of  surpassing  joy  lay  on  the 
face  of  Joe  Cumberland. 

"  Whistlin'  Dan,  my  Dan,"  he  murmured 
faintly,  "  I'm  kind  of  sleepy;  but  before  I 
go  to  sleep  to-night  I  got  to  tell  you  that  I 
forgive  you  for  your  joke — pretendin'  to 
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take  Kate  away.  They's  nothin'  but  sleep 
worth  while — and  goin'  to  sleep,  holdin' 
your  hand,  lad — " 

Buck  Daniels  dropped  upon  his  knees 
and  stared  into  the  wide,  dead  eyes. 
Through  the  open  window  a  sound  of  whis 
tling  blew  to  him.  It  was  a  sweet,  faint 


music,  and  being  so  light  it  seemed  like  a 
chorus  of  singing  voices  among  the  moun 
tains,  for  it  was  as  pure  and  as  sharp  as  the 
starlight. 

Buck  Daniels  lifted  his  head  to  listen, 
but  the  sound  faded  and  -the  murmur  of  the 
night  wind  came  between. 


(The   end.) 
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THREE  times,  now,  Hadassah  had 
seen  him  in  the  square;  and  she 
wondered  who  he  was,  what  he  was, 
>vhence  he  came. 

A  little,  bent,  shrunken  old  man  he  was, 
with  a  mane  of  iron  gray  hair  that  curled 
over  his  collar,  and  a  face  like  weather 
worn  parchment.  But  the  children  always 
played  about  him,  and  a  small  waif  of  a 
street  dog  came  up  and  licked  his  shoes 
and  wagged  a  friendly  tail,  and  Hadassah 
was  strangely  impressed. 

"  What  a  picture,"  she  thought.  "  Oh, 
tf  I  only  could  paint  it!" 

From  where  she  sat  on  a  park  bench  she 
could  visualize,  with  her  artist's  eyes,  the 
"  values  "  of  such  a  picture.  But  had  her 
brush  the  skill  to  catch  those  illusive  tones, 
to  feel  the  atmosphere,  to  portray  the  lights 
and  shadows  in  browns  and  grays  and  the 
moribund  greens  of  autumn?  Oh,  if  she 
could! 

Hadassah  moved  down  the  cement  walk 
to  a  bench  directly  opposite  the  old  man. 

They  were  in  Washington  Square — that 


throbbing  oasis  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
city,  where  history  and  lives  and  careers 
have  been  made;  where  life  is  just  a  little 
bit  different  than  it  is  anywhere  else;  where 
the  earnest  worker,  whose  very  existence 
is  Bohemia,  sets  the  stage  for  the  rich 
dilettante  in  art  and  real  pleasure;  where 
merge  the  ways  of  the  very  poor  and  the 
very  wealthy  and  the  creators  of  those 
quiet  enjoyments  that  one  finds  in  galleries 
and  on  book-shelves. 

Washington  Square  in  autumn!  It  was 
a  wonderful  season,  then,  when  the  cen 
tury-old  trees  were  in  changing  garb  and 
there  was  a  little  bite  to  the  air,  and  the 
westering  sun,  peeking  through  a  purple 
cloud,  made  poppy-splashes  of  color  against 
the  ancient  buildings  of  gray  stone  and  red 
brick.  And  there  was  the  withered  old 
man,  like  the  autumn,  he  seemed,  with  the 
small  group  of  ragged,  soiled  Italian  chil 
dren  about  him,  and  the  waif  of  a  dog 
sniffing  at  him  in  friendly  confidence  and 
wagging  an  invitation  to  better  acquaint 
anceship. 
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"If  only  I  could  paint  it!"  breathed 
Hadassah  again. 

The  old  man  took  a  bag  of  candy  from 
his  pocket  and  passed  it  among  his  tatter 
demalion  admirers. 

"  Me,  one  for  other  hand,"  asked  a 
black-haired,  brown-eyed  mite. 

"  That's  a  good  American  spirit," 
laughed  the  old  man;  and  Hadassah  saw 
that  he  took  a  chocolate  from  the  bag  and 
placed  it  in  the  grimy  fist  of  the  urchin. 

"  Me  a  good  American,"  replied  the  boy 
eagerly.  "  Mya  f adder,  he  cornea  from 
Italy,  but  he  good  American,  too." 

"  My  f  adder,  brudder,  botha  good  Amer 
ican,"  interposed  a  little  girl  anxiously, 
holding  out  both  hands  expectantly  for  the 
old  man's  candy. 

Hadassah  smiled  as  the  good  Samaritan 
responded  to  the  hint,  then  threw  a  piece 
of  candy  to  the  dog;  and  the  old  man 
caught  that  smile  and  returned  it,  and  Ha 
dassah,  seized  by  an  impulse  that  she  could 
not  resist,  got  up  "from  her  bench  and 
walked  across  the  pathway. 

"Ah!"  he  welcomed.  "I  see  you  are 
interested  in  the  children.  It  is  good  for 
one's  soul  to  be  interested  in  little  children 
—eh?" 

"  Y-yes,"  hesitated  Hadassah.  She 
didn't  dare  tell  him  that  she  was  more  in 
terested  in  him  than  in  the  children. 

"  Will  you  sit  down?" 

She  accepted  the  simple  invitation — me 
chanically,  it  seemed  to  her,  for  she  was  in 
somewhat  of  a  daze.  Why  should  she  be 
so  attracted  to  this  strange  old  man?  What 
was  the  reason  for  the  impulse  that  had 
drawn  her  to  him?  Was  there  a  latent 
affinity  of  feeling  that  she  could  not  then 
comprehend?  She  took  a  chocolate  from 
his  proffered  bag,  now  nearly  depleted. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  she  blurted  forth 
naively,  "  what  a  wonderful,  glorious  pic 
ture  you  would  make — you  and  the  chil 
dren  and  the  little  dog  and  the  autumn 
tints  and  the  sun  just  where  it  is.  I — 

"  You  paint,  then?" 

She  caught  a  quick  flash  of  interest  in 
the  faded  blue  eyes  by  her  side;  she  noted, 
irrelevantly,  that  the  suit  of  clothes  he 
wore  was  a  trifle  shabby,  and  that  he  had 
trimmed  a  threadbare  fringe  from  his  cuffs. 


"  Paint?"  The  large,  brown  eyes  of  Ha 
dassah  took  on  a  wistful,  longing  look. 
"  Oh,  yes,"  she  added  with  a  trace  of  bit 
terness,  "  I  paint — or  try  to  paint." 

"  Try  to  paint?"  The  old  man's  voice 
was  very  soft  and  soothing  and  comforting. 
"  Then,  if  you  really  try  to  paint,  surely 
you  must  paint.  It  is  the  law  of  life  that 
one  must  do  well  what  one  tries  hard 
enough  to  do." 

"  Do  you  think  so?" 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  love,"  he  answered 
softly. 

"  Oh,  I  have  love.     Why,  Jimmy  is — " 

"  Hush,  my  child!  I  do  not  mean  nec 
essarily  the  love  of  the  sexes.  Sometimes, 
if  the  love  be  right,  that,  too,  is  important. 
But  the  love  of  art,  the  love  of  work,  the 
love  of  duty,  the  love  for  the  achievement 
of  one  noble  thing  that  encompasses  all 
else,  that  compels,  that  drives  one  to  ac 
complishment.  Have  you  such  a  love?" 
-  "  You — you  speak  like  a  philosopher," 
murmured  Hadassah;  and  she  felt  thrilled 
by  the  speech  of  the  old  man  and  abashed 
by  the  intensity  of  his  mild  scrutiny. 

"  Have  you  such  a  love?"  he  repeated. 

"  I— I  don't  know." 

The  old  man  tossed  the  remainder  of  his 
candy  to  the  children  and  they  went  off 
about  their  play,  now  that  the  pretty  lady 
had  displaced  them  in  his  attention,  and 
they  had  exhausted  his  store  of  sweets. 
Only  the  little  waif  of  a  dog  remained  at 
his  feet,  looking  up  with  kindly  eyes  and 
occasionally  wagging  a  limp  tail. 

"If  you  don't  know,  my  girl,"  he  re 
sponded  with  brutal  candor,  "  then  you 
should  not  attempt  to  paint.  Art  is  born 
as  a  child  is  born  to  a  worthy  parent.  It 
must  be  wanted,  and  it  must  be  nursed  and 
nurtured.  It  must  be  loved." 

"  I  know,"  she  confessed,  "  that,  from 
the  first  time  I  saw  you  in  the  park,  a  week 
ago,  I  have  wished  that  I  might  be  able  to 
paint  you." 

"  You  have  wished  to  paint  me?" 

"  More  than  anything,  it  seems,  that  I 
have  ever  wished." 

The  old  man  smiled. 

11  Why?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  have  just  been  ob 
sessed  with  the  thought  that  you  repre- 
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rented  the  subject  of  a  great  painting;  but 
I — oh,  I  haven't  the  skill.  I  am  a  foolish 
girl."  * 

"  One  is  never  foolish  for  aiming  to  do 
something  that  he  believes  to  be  great,"  an 
swered  the  old  man.  "  Behind  every  great 
painting,  behind  every  achievement,  is  the 
impulse  to  do,  the  determination  to  suc 
ceed;  and  if  all  who  have  accomplished  the 
great  things  of  life  had  handicapped  them- 
selves  by  the  thought  that  they  were  fool 
ish  to  aspire — well,  where  would  be  all  our 
fine  paintings,  our  masterpieces  of  litera 
ture,  our  marvelous  inventions?" 

"  That  js  true,"  admitted  the  girl. 

"  What  do  you  do?"  he  demanded  ab 
ruptly. 

"  Oh,  I  do  an  occasional  magazine  illus 
tration,  an  advertisement,  a  design  for  a 
gown;  but  I  want  to  paint — to  paint  great 
things!" 

"  Are  you  successful?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  It  is  very  hard.  Oh,  yes,  I  eke  out  a 
meagre  living;  but — 

"  Where  do  you  live?" 

Hadassah  jerked  her  head  to  the  south. 

"  Just  across  the  square,  there." 

She  indicated  a  short  row  of  flat,  gray 
old  buildings,  set  back  in  small,  iron-walled 
yards.  One  time,  in  the  long  ago,  they  had 
sheltered  the  rich  and  mighty  of  the  nas 
cent  city;  but  for  many  years,  now,  they 
had  been  the  shabby  dream-palaces  of  the 
grave  and  gay  who  plied  pen  and  palette. 

"  What  is  your  name?" 

"  Hadassah." 

"  Hadassah?  Ah,  what  a  quaint,  an 
cient  name.  It  is  very  pretty.  It  seems 
to  fit  you,  too,  my  girl." 

"  It  means,  you  know,  the  myrtle;  it  is 
Jewish  and — 

"  But  you  are  not?" 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  What  is  your  other  name?" 

"  It  isn't  so  romantic,  so  I  just  sign  my 
self  Hadassah." 

"  But  your  other  name  is — " 

"  Jones,"  she  laughed.  "  And  when  I 
tell  you  that  my  dear  father,  now  dead,  was 
a  policeman  on  the  East  Side,  you  will 
wonder,  perhaps,  that  I  ever  aspired  to 
paint." 


"  But  no,"  he  answered  gravely.  "  From 
the  earth  springs  the  stalwart  oak  and  th« 
mighty  pile  of  granite.  You  say  your 
father  is  dead;  and  your  mother?" 

"  She,  too." 

"  And  you  are  alone,  then,  and  you  are 
striving  very  hard,  and  it  is  difficult?" 

The  girl  nodded  her  head. 

"  And  you  would  like  me  as  a  model  fag 
that  great  painting  you  wish  to  do?" 

"  Oh,  yes — very,  very  much,"  she  cried 
eagerly. 

"  And  you  would  love  that  painting  so 
much  that  you  would  work  very,  very  hard, 
and  you  wouldn't  mind  besetting  difficul 
ties?" 

"  Indeed  I  would,  sir." 

"Ah!"  The  old  man  vented  a  comfort 
able,  happy  sigh.  He  sat  off  and  looked  at 
her,  and  the  faded  blue  eyes  of  him  took 
on  a  superhuman  radiance,  and  his  with 
ered  face  was  illumined  with  a  beautiful 
light.  "  Ah!"  he  breathed.  "  You  are  the 
Madonna — the  Madonna!  Just  there,  as 
you  look  now,  with  the  sunlight  in  your 
face  and  on  your  hair,  and  the  look  of 
wistful  happiness  in  your  eyes!  You  are 
a  picture,  too,  girl;  and — well,  you  shall 
paint  me,  if  you  wish." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you!"  she  cried. 
"  But  you,  too,  are  a  painter.  You  could 
not — you  must  be — " 

"  You  are  the  painter,"  he  interrupted. 
"  You  are  going  to  do  a  great  painting. 
Understand?" 

"  Who  are  you?"  she  asked  abruptly. 
She  looked  down  on  his  trimmed  cuffs  and 
his  shiny  knees  and  well-worn  shoes,  and 
marveled  at  such  a  kindly  philosopher  with 
the  soul  of  a  poet.  Why,  already,  she  was 
absorbing  inspiration  from  him — beginning 
to  sense  that  kind  of  love  that  he  had  de 
scribed.  "  Will  you  not  tell  me  your 
name?"  she  repeated,  as  he  hesitated. 

"  Call  me  Melampus,"  he  replied. 

"  Melampus?     Mr.  Melampus?" 

The  old  man  laughed  heartily,  as  though 
he  had  propounded  a  fine  jest. 

"  No,  no,"  he  enjoined;  "  just  Melam 
pus.  If  you  will  look  up  your  classical 
mythology,  you  will  find  that  Melampus 
was  the  fabled  soothsayer  who  understood 
the  cries1- of  birds." 
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"  But  that  is  not  your  name,"  she  pro 
tested. 

"  But  it  is  enough;  and  it  is  an  older 
name  even  than  Hadassah.  When  shall 
we  begin  work?" 

"  To-morrow,  if  that  will  suit  you,  sir." 

"  Why  not  to-day?  To-day  is  the  time 
to  begin  anything  that  is  worth  while;  to 
day,  when  the  inspiration  fills  you,  when 
you  have  the  inherent  urge  of  hope  and 
faith  and  desire." 

"  To-day,  then,  it  shall  be,"  she  cried. 
"  And  oh,  here  comes  Jimmy.  He  will  be 
so  pleased  when  we  tell  him." 

"  Jimmy?"  The  old  man  gave  her  one 
of  those  queer  inscrutable  looks  that  she 
had  noted.  "  Who  is  Jimmy?" 

"  My  fiance.  He  is  struggling,  too,  just 
as  I  am.  But  Jimmy  writes,  you  know. 
And  one  day  he  is  going  to  put  over  some 
thing  big — or  I  shall,  maybe — and  then 
we  are  going  to  be  married.  Oh,  Jimmy 
has  a  great  future,  I  am  sure." 

Jimmy  came  up,  and  she  introduced 
them — her  fiance  and  old  Melampus,  as  he 
wished  to  be  called;  and  while  he  pretend 
ed  to  occupy  himself  with  the  little  dog 
that  clung  to  his  heels,  the  old  man  heard 
Jimmy  ask:  "Who's  the  old  nut?"  but 
Melampus  did  not  let  on. 

"  I  am  going  to  paint  him,"  Hadassah 
explained  jubilantly. 

"  Well,  here's  good  luck  to  the  work  of 
art,"  replied  Jimmy  flippantly.  "  When 
do  you  start?" 

"  This  afternoon." 

''  Oh,  make  it  to-morrow,  Had,"  pro 
tested  Jimmy.  "  We're  in  luck.  I  just  got 
twenty-five  dollars  for  a  story,  and  I  want 
you  to  come  along  to  dinner,  and  then  we'll 
do  a  theater — eh?" 

Hadassah  looked  from  the  old  man  into 
the  eager  eyes  of  her  lover. 

"  Which  do  you  prefer?"  asked  the  one 
who  called  himself  Melampus. 

"  Oh,  I  want  to  start  that  picture!"  And 
there  was  the  earnestness  in  her  voice  that 
rang  of  sure  desire. 

"  Then  let  us  to  the  picture,  my  girl." 

The  soft  old  voice  of  him  held  a  note  of 
pleasure,  and  his  blue  eyes  glowed  with 
happiness. 

"  But  Had—" 


Jimmy  paused  at  a  gesture  from  the  old 
man. 

"  Young  man,"  he  said  gravely,  "  when 
opportunity  knocks  at  your  door,  don't  al 
low  your  best  friend  to  drive  him  off  the 
stoop." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  old-timer?"  Jimmy 
demanded, 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Melampus  gently, 
"  But  remember,  my  boy:  '  As  the  twig  is 
bent,  so  the  tree  inclines.*"" 

"Poor  old  nut!"  muttered  Jimmy  into 
the  pained  ear  of  Hadassah. 

"  We  are  going  to  begin  that  picture," 
she  said  firmly. 

"  You  decided  wisely,"  the  old  man  told 
her  later,  in  his  quiet,  enigmatic  way. 
"  For  who  knows  but  that  you  might  have 
lost  your  great  chance?" 

"  How,  sir?" 

"  How  can  I  say?  But  do  you  not  know 
that  it  is  the  wise  vintner  who  plucks  his 
grapes  before  he  presses  his  wine?" 

Hadassah  laughed. 

"  Getting  down  to  the  language  of  the 
streets,"  she  said,  "  you  mean  '  business 
before  pleasure.'  Don't  you?" 

"  That  always  is  the  part  of  wisdom." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Hadassah  la 
bored  long  and  earnestly  over  the  portrait 
of  her  kindly  Melampus,  who  proved  the 
best  and  most  accommodating  of  models. 
He  sat  for  her  on  the  park  bench  and  fed 
candies  to  the  Italian  urchins,  while  she 
made  rough  sketches  of  the  figures  and  the 
autumnal  background;  he  gave  hours  upon 
hours  of  his  time  posing  in  her  studio, 
while,  slowly,  she  worked  out  the  intricate 
details  of  this  great  central  character  of 
the  painting  that  now  fired  her  imaginative 
soul  with  dreams  beyond  her  mortal  ken; 
he  drank  tea  with  her  and  fed  her  his 
quaint  philosophy  of  love  and  work,  while 
Jimmy  chafed  and  fumed  about  the  "  old 
nut  "  that  was  keeping  his  girl  from  him 
and  the  pleasures  that  he  enjoyed;  and  all 
the  while  old  Melampus  remained  the 
calm,  clear-visioned  enigma  that  she  had 
found  out  there  in  the  square. 

"  You,  Hadassah,  of  Jewish  name,"  he 
said  one  day,  "  may  be  likened  to  the  an 
cient  Israelites  who  went  into  the  land  of 
Judea  and  brought  forth  the  Grapes  of 
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Eshcol,  fruit  of  such  rare  kind  as  their 
tribe  never  before  had  seen;  for  you  have 
gone  into  the  city's  byway  and  gathered  in 
an  old  man,  and  you  have  been  kind  to 
him,  and  your  reward  may  be  great,  in 
deed.  Ah,  who  can  tell?" 

"  My  reward  shall  be  if  I  can  lay  on  this 
canvas  the  things  that  I  think  and  feel," 
she  answered. 

"  Nobly,  nobly  spoken,  my  little  Ma 
donna,"  sighed  old  Melampus,  he  who  lik 
ened  himself  to  the  soothsayer  who  knew 
the  language  of  the  birds  in  the  wilderness. 

"  You  bewilder  me,"  she  confessed. 
"  Your  philosophy  is  so  fine  for  others — so 
helpful,  and  yet — and  yet,  you  seem  not  to 
have  been — "  She  hesitated. 

"  Successful,  you  were  going  to  say?" 
He  laughed,  in  his  soft,  easy  manner.  "  Is 
it  not  one  form  of  success  if  one  can  suc 
cessfully  help  others?  Perhaps,  too,  I  may 
be  helping  myself.  Who  can  tell?" 

"  You  won't,"  she  flashed.  "  You  won't 
even  tell  me  where  you  live,  or  what  you 
do." 

"  Were  I  to  do  so,"  he  smiled,  "  I  might 
lose  your  interest  by  gratifying  your  curi 
osity.  Illusion,  my  dear,  illusion!  It  car 
pets  the  cobble  stones  of  life  with  velvet." 

It  was  no  small  task  that  Hadassah  had 
set  for  herself — the  painting  of  this  picture 
into  which  the  soul  of  her  was  being 
poured;  for  the  tones  bothered  her,  and 
the  light  center  seemed  just  to  elude  the 
fine  touch  that  she  desired. 

One  day,  just  as  the  gray  of  eventide 
was  flooding  the  square,  Hadassah,  sore  in 
spirit,  laid  aside  her  brushes  and  went  off 
for  an  early  dinner  with  Jimmy.  Melam 
pus,  the  old  model,  was  tired,  and  begged 
leave  to  recline  for  a  short  while  on  her 
couch. 

"  Of  course  you  may,"  she  agreed  read 
ily.  "  And  oh,  if  only  the  spirit  of  your 
philosophy  could  take  fairy  form,  and 
touch  our  picture  with  a  magic  wand.  I 
want,  so  much,  to  succeed;  but  there's 
something  wrong — something  that  I  can't 
just  grasp,  yet  I  know  the  fault  is  there." 

"  The  discovery  of  a  fault  is  its  first, 
best  remedy,"  said  the  old  man  simply. 

And  Hadassah  went  out  and  left  him  ly 
ing  on  the  couch  in  the  studio.  When  she 


returned,  he  was  gone,  but  she  looked  at 
the  picture — and  behold!  Had  the  good 
fairy  touched  her  work  with  that  magic 
wand?  Or  had  a  satisfying  dinner  bol 
stered  her  jaded  nerves  and  cleared  her 
vision?  It  must  be  that.  Why,  of  course 
it  was. 

"Look,  Jimmy!"  she  cried.  "There's 
just  the  effect  I  wanted.  Do  you  see- it — 
just  that  shadow  here,  just  that  light  above, 
and  the  tones  blended  as  I  had  dreamed 
they  should  be?" 

"  I'll  say  it's  some  picture,  Had,"  agreed 
Jimmy  critically. 

Then,  a  few  days  later,  the  miracle  was 
repeated.  There  was  a  small  defect  in  the 
atmosphere  that  she  didn't  seem  able  to 
grasp;  but  when  she  returned  from  the 
delicatessen  around  the  corner  with  a  bag 
of  food  for  luncheon,  why,  the  fault  had 
vanished. 

"  Surely,"  she  said  to  Melampus,  "  I  am 
a  victim  of  strange  hallucinations.  But  tell 
me;  do  I  now  see  dearly?  Is  the  picture 
really  good,  or  does  my  vision  deceive 
me?" 

"  The  picture  is  so  good,"  he  answered, 
"  that  I  would  suggest  that  you  hang  it  in 
the  Henderson  Galleries." 

"  The  Henderson  Galleries!" 

Hadassah  laughed. 

"  Dear  old  friend,"  she  said,  "  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying.  The  Hender 
son  Galleries  are  for  the  masters,  only. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  by  the  payment  of  a 
fee,  an  unknown,  such  as  I,  might  gain 
admittance.  But  I  have  neither  money 
nor  influence,  you  see." 

"  I  do  not  look  through  a  glass  darkly," 
smiled  the  old  man;  "  and  perhaps  I  see 
some  things  that  others  may  not  behold. 
My  girl,  you  have  painted  a  great  picture. 
I  say  so.  I  know.  I  have  seen,  and  I 
know.  It  is  not  that  I  have  the  vanity  of 
the  model.  Oh,  no.  But  you  remember 
what  I  told  you  of  the  love  of  work,  the 
devotion  to  duty,  the  faith  that  overcomes 
all  barriers?  Ah,  you  have  learned.  You 
have  achieved.  I  say  it,  and  I  know." 

"  Your  words  are  very  sweet,"  she  said 
softly,  and  the  great,  brown  eyes  of  her 
were  brimming  with  unshed  tears — tears  of 
joy  in  his  simple,  earnest  praise  for  her  ac- 
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complishment.    "  And  dear  friend,  you  al 
most  convince  me." 

"  Almost?"  He  laughed,  in  his  soft, 
pleasing  manner.  Then:  "  You  will  let  me 
take  the  picture  to — well,  to  a  friend,  to 
try  something?" 

"  Let  you?  Why,  of  course.  For  is  the 
picture  not  as  much  yours  as  mine?  Did 
you  not  inspire  it?  Did  you  not  give  me 
the  courage  to  paint  it?" 

"  No,  no,"  he  protested.  "  You  are  the 
master.  "  You  had  the  vision — the  feel 
ing.  It  is  yours.  It  may  make  you  fa 
mous.  Who  knows?" 

And  the  old  man  went  away  that  after 
noon  with  the  canvas  under  his  arm,  chuck 
ling,  mumbling  in  his  throat:  "  Who 
knows?" 

Then  a  week  passed,  and  no  word  came 
to  Hadassah  from  Melampus,  who  had  de 
parted  with  her  cherished  picture.  Nor 
could  she  find  him,  for  she  knew  not  where 
he  lived,  nor  even  the  name  of  him,  other 
than  Melampus,  who  understood  the  lan 
guage  of  the  birds. 

"  Guess  the  old  boy  double-crossed  you," 
was  the  conclusion  of  Jimmy.  "  If  we  look 
through  the  pawn-shops  we'll  probably  find 
he  pledged  it  for  a  couple  of  dollars." 

"  He  did  not!  He  did  not! "  she  cried  in 
protest.  "  He  is  good  and  righteous.  And 
he  is  ill,  I  am  sure.  Oh,  I  know  he  would 
not  steal  the  picture!" 

But  Jimmy  merely  grunted  incredulous 
ly,  and  said  that,  anyway,  he  would  take  a 
look  about  the  pawn-shops. 

So,  nearly  another  week  elapsed,  until, 
one  morning,  there  came  to  Hadassah  in 
the  mail  a  heavy,  square  envelope,  bearing 
a  strange  crest,  wrought  in  gold.  Within 
was  an  engraved  card,  which  requested  the 
honor  of  her  company  at  the  opening  of  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Bonhomme,  at 
the  Henderson  Galleries. 

She,  the  obscure  Hadassah,  invited  to 
the  Henderson  Galleries,  to  attend  an  open 
ing  for  the  great  Bonhomme!  She  could 
not  believe  it.  She  read  the  card  over  and 
over  again,  to  make  sure.  But  yes,  it  was 
hers.  It  was  addressed  to  her,  very,  very 
plainly.  There  could  be  no  mistake.  But 
who  had  done  this?  Who  had  paid  her 
this  signal  honor? 


She  would  go,  of  course;  but  what  should 
she  wear  for  such  a  glimpse  into  the  fairy 
land  of  art?  She  couldn't  dress,  of  course, 
like  the  great  society  ladies  who  would  be 
there,  to  lavish  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  upon  the  works  of  the  great  Bon 
homme.  Ah,  but  she  could  not  miss  this 
treat  that  had  been  afforded  her.  She 
would  just  creep  in,  quietly,  silently,  and 
look  on  for  awhile;  and  she  would  come 
back  to  her  shabby  little  "studio  in  the 
square  and  dream  her  dreams,  and  go  on, 
perhaps,  with  an  occasional  illustration  or 
advertisement,  whenever  she  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  a  contract. 

Came  the  night  of  nights,  and  little  Ha 
dassah,  her  big  eyes  agape,  crept  timorous 
ly  up  the  vast  stone  steps  that  give  one 
entrance  to  that  high  citadel  of  art  known 
as  the  Henderson  Galleries.  She  was  late, 
purposely,  so  that  she  might  attract  the 
least  attention;  and  maybe,  if  there  had 
been  error  in  sending  her  that  card,  she 
could  glimpse  the  whole  glorious  pageant 
before  they  would  ask  her  to  depart. 

She  gave  her  card  of  invitation  to  the 
attendant  at  the  door  and  glided,  half  daz 
edly,  across  the  thick  carpet,  into  a  kaleid 
oscope  of  glittering  gems  and  gorgeous 
gowns  and  great  paintings — into  a  room 
filled  with  fair  ladies  and  smart  men  and 
flowers  and  subtle  perfumes.  And  she 
stopped  suddenly,  then,  and  looked  ahead, 
and  blinked  and  rubbed  her  eyes. 

What  was  that,  hung  just  ahead  of  her, 
occupying  the  most  important  position  in 
the  great  Bonhomme  exhibit?  Could-  it 
be  her  picture — her  -inspired  painting  of 
the  little  old  man  and  the  Italian  urchins 
and  the  street  dog  and  the  old  square,  with 
the  autumn  light  falling  on  it? 

Why,  it  was!  It  was!  Surely,  that  was 
her  picture.  Or  was  it  another  of  those 
hallucinations,  such  as  she  had  suffered 
twice  while  she  was  painting  it? 

Amid  the  haze  that  hung  about  her,  she 
heard  her  name  spoken. 

"  Hadassah,"  said  a  voice.  And  it  was 
a  voice  she  knew — the  soft,  patient  voice 
of  him  whom  she  had  known  as  Melampus. 
Around  her  surged  a  strangely  brilliant 
sea  of  faces,  and  from  among  them  started 
one  that  she  knew — a  withered,  wrinkled^ 
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kindly  face,  with  mild  blue  eyes  that 
laughed  into  hers.  And  then  Melampus 
stood  beside  her,  holding  her  hand,  and 
she  noticed  that  he  had  changed  his  old, 
shabby  suit,  and  wore  real  evening  clothes, 
like  all  the  elegant  men  in  the  company, 

"That  the  girl,  Bonhomme?"  cried  .a 
hearty  voice,  and  a  man  clapped  her  old 
friend,  Melampus,  familiarly  on  the  back, 
u  Come  on  here,  now,  and  let's  have  a  look 
at  both  of  you.  We  want  to  see  if  you're 
as  good  an  artist  as  she  is." 

Hadassah  felt  herself  being  swept  for- 
ward  until  she  stood  just  beneath  her  pic- 
ture,  with  Melampus  by  her  side,  and  she 
became  dimly  conscious  that  Melampus 
and  Bonhomme,  the  great,  were  the  same, 
and  that  her  poor  picture  was  a  portrait  of 
the  master.  And  she  looked  again,  and  saw 
herself  looking  clown  from  another  canvas 
—  herself,  standing  at  her  easel,  done  by 
the  magic  brush  of  the  only  Bonhomme, 
and  the  picture  was  called  "  The  Painter." 


"Bravo!  Great  work!"  cried  the  man 
who  had  slapped  her  Melampus  on  the 
back.  "  I'll  bid  five  thousand  for  Bonnie's 
portrait." 

"  Double  it!"  shouted  another  of  the  on- 
lookers. 

So  the  bidding  began,  and,  ere  it  ended, 
Hadassah's  picture  had  been  run  up  to  the 
staggering  sum  of  twenty-one  thousand 
dollars. 

"  The  Grapes  of  Eshcol  —  eh,  Hadas- 
sah?"  Bonhomme  chuckled  to  her  later, 
when  all  the  excitement  had  subsided. 
"  And  you  will  forgive  me  —  eh?  I  wanted 
an  earnest  model,  a  sincere  model,  for  the 
working  out  of  a  great  idea  —  and  I  found 
you.  Now,  when  you  go  back  to  Jimmy, 
remind  him  of  what  I  said  about  certain 
elements  of  labor  —  eh,  Hadassah?" 

"  Love  and  determination  and  faith," 
she  repeated  with  glowing  eyes.  "  And 
faith,  oh,  faith  is-  great  and  good!  I  shall 
tell  him,  master." 


WHIM    OF    THE    SEA 

HTHE  sea  lay  trembling  like  a  soul  afraid, 


A  great,  gaunt  bird  careened  and  wheeled  in  air; 


Into  the  sun  I  watched  a 
Then  I,  too,  like  the 


fflH|tip  fade, 

eHp  trembling  there! 


A  fortnight  winged  away,  and  then  at  last, 

Adrift  in  lonely  ways  that  seamen  shun  — 
The  splintered,  slime-  wrapt  remnant  of  a  mast! 

They  sought,  alas,  but  found  no  trace  of  One! 

Another  day  beside  the  sea  I  strayed  ; 

I  walked  forlorn  and  kissed  a  lock  of  hair. 
Then  on  the  sand  the  sun  a  shadow  made— 

The  same  gaunt  specter-bird  was  hov'ring  there! 

So  gray  and  grim  this  fantom  looked  to  me  — 

My  hands,  atremble,  dropped  the  wisp  of  hair, 
And  as  a  wind-gust  gave  it  to  the  sea, 

The  bird  soared  near  and  croaked  at  my  despair. 

I  went  and  sat  where  I  had  dreamed  with  One. 

Pink  sea-shells  drifted  shoreward  with  the  swell; 
One,  bleached,  I  chose,  as  I  had  often  done, 
And  lo!  her  name  was  carved  upon  the  shell! 
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